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P  '  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


On  concluding!;  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review, 
the  Editors  beg  leave  to  return  their 
acknowledgments  to  the  Faculty,  for  the 
fupport  it  lias  experienced.  Succefs, 
they  flatter  themfelves,  is  lome  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  utility  of  the  Work  they 
have  undertaken.  Their  induftry  will 

be  exerted  to  render  the  future  Num- 

- 

bers  worthy  of  the  Patronage  the  former  > 
have  received. 

Their  particular  thanks  are  due,  tor 
the  Accounts  of  fome  valuable  Foreign 
Publications,  which  they  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  by  Correlpondents.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  thefe  is  great, 
from  the  continuance  ot  caules  which 
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have  before  been  noticed.  Further  Com¬ 
munications  of  this  kind,  therefore,  will 
be  thankfully  received. 

v  .  • 

The  Editors  are  obliged  to  ftate,  that 
they  cannot  receive  Author’s  Accounts 
of  their  own  Works,  unlefs  they  confine 
tliemfelves  ft  richly  to  an  Analyfis  of  their 
contents.  Criticifm  is  only  a  fecondary 
object  in ‘this  Publication,  and  an  impar¬ 
tial  eftimate  of  merit  will  hardly  be  ex- 
peeled  from.  Writers  tjbemfelves. 
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THE 


MEDICAL  and  CHIRU  RGICAL 

REVIEW. 


For  JULY  1795. 


ART.  I 


■A  Treatife  on  Cancers .  By  Henry  Fearon,  Surgeon  to 
the  Surry  Difpenfary.  8vo.  p.  230.  a  new  Edition* 
price  3s.  6d.  London,  Johnfon,  1795* 


HE  former  editions  of  this  work  were  publiffied 


dL  fQ  many  years  ago,  that  it  is  probably  unknown 
to  many  of  our  readers,  we  prefume  therefore,  that  a 
brief  account  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable.  The 
author  fets  out  with  defcribing  the  general  appearances 
of  Cancer,  and  the  ligns  of  diliin&ion  between  this 
and  other  tumours  which  bear  a  refemblance  to  it. 
Concerning  the  caufes  of  Cancer  he  does  not  think 
himfelf  adequate  to  the  attempt  of  clearly  illuftrating 
a  fubject  fo  difficult  and  obfcure.  He  is,  however, 
inclined  to  confider  inflammation  as  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  praHice  which  he  has  found  moll 
fuccefsful  is  founded  on  this  fuppofition.  He  con- 
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fxders 


,  .  [  *  3 

Utters  Cancer  as  a  local  difeafe  in  its  origin,  becoming 
conftimtipnal  in  a  fecondary  way  only,  by  abforption ; 
lie  is  of  courfe  an  advocate  for  early  extirpation* 

Rejefling  internal  remedies,  as  inefficient  in  the 
treatment  of  Cancer,  the  author  recommends,  in 
the  early  ftages  of  the  complaint,  a  method  of  praChce 
founded  on  his  idea  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  difeafe;  this  is,  bleeding,  either  topical,  or 
general,  according  to  the  feat  of  the  complaint  or 
part  affected. 

€C  In  the  beginning  of  fcirrhous  affedlions  of  the 
bread  and  teftis,  the  mode  I  have  adopted  of  taking 
away  blood,  is  by  leeches  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
parts.  In  this  courfe,  however,  I  have  often  been 
interrupted  by  the  topical  inflammation,  produced  by 
thefe  animals,  around  the  parts  where  they  faftened. 
In  delicate  female  habits,  I  have  often  loft  a  week, 
before  I  could  proceed  to  the  re-application  of  them. 
When  the  fymptoms  lead  me  to  fufpeft  the  flomach, 
uterus,  or  any  of  thevifcera,  to  be  fo  a  lie  fled,  that 
the  complaint  either  is,  or  mod  probably  foon  will  be¬ 
come  cancerous,  I  then  have  recourfe  to  general 
bleedings.  But  whether  topical  or  general,  per- 
Severance  lor  a  diffident  length  of  time  is  neceflary. 
Though  the  pulfe  never  indicated  fuch  praflice,  yet 
the  patients  have  not  differed  by  repeated  bleedings ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  they  paffed  a  certain  time  of 
lofing  blood,  they  felt  a  return  of  their  fymptoms, 
and  of  their  own  accord  defired  lobe  bled  again.  To 
this  plan  or  praflice  of  repeated  bleedings,  I  joined  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet,  avoiding  wine,  fpirits,  and 
fermented  liquors;  an  open  belly,  and  faturnine  ap¬ 
plications. 
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From  the  cafes  brought  in  proof  of  the  utility  ©f 
ibis  plan  we  feled  the  following. 

Cafe  3.  Elizabeth  Robinfon,  being  admitted  a 
patient  at  the  Surrey  Bifpenfary,  in  April  178 4,  faid 
fhe  kept  a  coal-fhed  in  Bermondfey-lbeet ;  and  that 
fhe  had  for  fix  months  been  affiiBed  with  a  fwelling 
and  pain  in  her  breaft  :  that  fhe  heard  it  was  cancerous, 
and  defired  my  affiftance.  The  tumor  was  incom- 
preffibly  hard  to  the  touch,  and  gave  her  very  acute  pain, 
after  being  handled;  the  nipple  was  con  traded,  and 
the  veins  of  the  tkin  varicous;  the  lancinating  and 
darting  pains  encrcafed  with  the  difeafe.  Being  per- 
fedly  fatisfied  that  it  was  a  true  fcirrhus,  I  put  her 
under  a  courfe  of  cicuta  in  as  large  quantities  as  fhe 
could  poffibly  bear,  guarding  againft  its  narcotic  ef¬ 
fects,  and  applying  the  Aq.  Veg.  Min.  externally. 
By  thefe  means  and  a  proper  regimen  being  obferved, 
fhe  thought  herfelf  relieved  for  a  time  5  but  at  the  end 
of  eight  weeks,  not  receiving  a  cure,  fhe  became 
tired  of  my  prefcriptions,  gave  up  her  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  unknown  to  me,  and  I  heard  no  more 
of  her  for  two  months,  when  fhe  returned  and  gave 
me  the  following  account ;  viz.  She  had  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Weftmmiier 
Infirmary  were  famous  for  the  cure  of  cancerous 
complaints,  that  fhe  had  been  two  months  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  ]uftamond,  without  experiencing  much 
relief,  and  therefore  was  returned  to  fubmit  to  what¬ 
ever  I  thought  proper.  I  immediately  took  her 
under  my  care,  put  her  upon  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
and  ordered  four  leaches  to  be  applied  every  fecond 
day.  This  plan  foon  produced  a  diminution  of  the 
frze  of  the  difeafe,  pain,  and  all  its  concomitant 
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fymptoms ;  and  in  nine  weeks  fhe  returned  thanks  to 
Mr.  Johnfon,  the  Governor  who  recommended  her, 
being  perfedtly  cured.  From  the  lofs  of  blood  fhe 
became  very  thin  and  pale,  iftfomuch  that  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  apprehended  fhe  was  become  confumptive, 
and  advifed  her  not  to  lofe  any  more  blood.  But  the 
uncommon  benefit  file  experienced,  induced  her  to 
perfevere,  and  fhe  foon  recovered  her  health  and 
vigor,  which  fhe  has  enjoyed  without  the  lead  inter¬ 
ruption  ever  fince. 

<c  In  a  converfation  with  Mr.  Juftamond  upon  this 
cafe,  he  candidly  acknowledged  he  had  given  the 
martial  flowers  and  corrofxve  fublimate,  without  the 
wifhed-for  fuccefs. 

<£  Cafe  4.  1  was  confulted  by  Mr.  — - aged 

fifty-one,  for  a  fcirrhus  of  the  tefticle  which  had  been 
two  years  forming,  during  which  time,  the  fize, 
weight  and  pain,  had  confiderably  encreafed.  The 
fpermatic  chord  was  a  little  thic  kened  and  the  tefticle 
hard  and  confiderably  enlarged.  The  darting  pains 
were  fo  frequent  at  times  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  na¬ 
tural  reft.  The  cafe  having  been  fufpedted  to  be  ve¬ 
nereal,  he  had  been  put  under  a  well-condufled 
courfe  of  mercury  for  fiveweeks3  which  only  encreafed 
his  complaints.  Being  an  inhabitant  of  Colchefter, 
fea-batbing  was  fully  and  fairly  tried  without  the 
lead  good  effedt,  on  the  fuppofition  that  his  difeafe 
was  fcrophulous. 

«  On  h  is  application  to  me,  I  did  not  entertain  a 
doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and 
therefore  ordered  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
and  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  part  at  leaft  thrice  a 
week.  To  this  I  joined  an  abftemious  regimen,  and 

kept 
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kept  his  body  open.  This  plan  was  continued  only 
ten  weeks  (during  which  time  he  was  occaiionally 
feen  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Beal,  an  India  burgeon, 
and  Mr.  Day  of  Colchefter)  when  he  was  perfefliy 
cured.” 

When  the  means  above  recommended  fail,  the 
author  aclvifes  immediate  recourfe  to  be  had  to  ex¬ 
tirpation.  His  mode  of  performance  confifts,  in 
differing  away  all  the  difeafed  part,  through  one 
fimple  incifion,  large  enough  to  admit  of  its  perfect 
removal,  and  then  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
into  contaH,  and  retaining  them  in  that  lituation  by 
ftripes  of  (ticking  plaifter,  ligature,  or  both  if  ne- 
ceffary,  till  they  unite  by  what  is  called  the  firft  inten¬ 
tion,  which  they  generally  do  in  a  few  days,  without 
ever  going  into  fuppuration.  Several  cafes  are  re¬ 
lated  where  this  mode  of  operating  was  purfued  w  ith 
fuccefs. 

Several  years  having  elapfed  fmce  the  firft  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  work,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  eftimate  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from 
the  improvement  fuggefted  by  the  author.  From  our 
own  obfervation,  therefore,  and  from  general  ex¬ 
perience,  it  appears,  that  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches  to  fcirrhous  tumours  in  their  incipient  ftages, 
has  often  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe, 
and  in  fome  inftances  a  fubfidence  of  the  tumour  has 
followed.  The  method  of  operating  by  preferving, 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  common  integuments,  was 
firft  infilled  on,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Fearon,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  in  practice.  It  is 
now  pretty  generally  followed. 
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■ 

IL 

A  General  view  of  the  Eflablijhment  of  Phyfic  as  4 
Science  in  England ,  by  the  Incorporation  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians ,  London  :  together  with  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  that  Incorporation  1  m  which  it  is  de - 
monf  rated>  that  the  Exclufion  of  all  Phyficians ,  except 
the  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ,  from  the 
Corporate  Privileges  of  the  College ,  is  founded  in 
Ujurpation ,  being  contrary  to  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of 
its  Charter.  By  Samuel  Ferris,  M.  D,  F,  S.  A. 

Svo.  168  pages,  pnce  3s.  6d,  London,  i  7 9 5 ^ 

^ohnfom 

THE  exclufiye  privileges  which  the  fellows  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians  have  a  (fumed,  have  re¬ 
peatedly  given  rife  to  a  conteft  between  them,  and 
the  Licentiates,  which  has  not  always  been  conducted, 
on  either  fide,  with  the  greateft  urbanity  and  liberality  ; 
nothing,  however,  has  hitherto  been  gained  by  the 
latter  in  their  druggie  againft,  what  they  have  called, 
the  ufurped  authority  of  the  College;  nor  have  they, 
probably,  any  thing  to  hope  for  from  the  voluntary 
conceffion  of  that  body.  An  appeal  to  a  higher 
court  appears  the  only  way  of  obtaining  that  redrefs, 
which  the  members  of  the  College  are  perhaps  too  much 
intereded  to  grant  of  their  own  accord.  We  cannot 
better  point  out  the  objebt  of  the  prefent  publication, 
than  by  tranferibing  the  author's  addrefs  to  his  fellow- 
Licentiates. 

«  The  College  of  Phyficians  in  London  have  a 
legal  power,  veiled  in  them  by  Charter  and  by  acl  of 
Parliament,  to  prohibit  the  practice  o(  all  phyficians, 

within 


within  London  and  feven  miles  round*  who  have  not 
been  admitted  to  practife,  by  letters  of  the  Prefident 
and  College  under  their  common  leal.  The  eligibility 
of  a  phyfician  to  be  fo  admitted  to  pradlifc,  as  fpecified 
in  the  Charter  and  in  the  fubfequent  a£t  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  depends  upon 
his  being  c  cloEhis  &  probusi  or  fad  and  difcreete, 
groundly  learned  and  deeply  fitidied  in  phyfyke. 

Eligibility,  dependant  upon  fuch  qualifications, 
could  never  be  afcertained  without  previous  exami¬ 
nation.  The  tefl  of  eligibility,  by  examination,  was 
appointed  by  actof  parliament,  to  be  given  to  the  Bifhop 
of  London  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  four , approved 
phyficlans,  before  the  College  of  Phvficians  was  in¬ 
corporated  ;  and  the  neceffity  of  examination  is  ex- 
prefsly  dated  in  the  Statutes  of  the  College  of  thedate 
1607,  the  earlied  that  I  have  feen.  It  is  therefore 
obvious,  that  the  College,  from  their  earlied  exiflence, 
adopted  the  plan  of  examining  every  Candidate 
for  admiffion,  as  to  his  competency  as  a  medical 
praclitianer. 

fc  By  a  fucceHion  of  admitted  members,  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  edablifhed  College  was  to  be  maintained; 
and  the  Prefident  and  College  were  authorized  to 
make  bye-lawTs  for  the  voholefome  government,  fuper- 
vifing,  and  correction  of  the  laid  College,  and  of  all 
men  pra&ifing  phyfic,  in  London  and  feven  miles 
round.  Long  after  the  College  was  incorporated, 
the  medical  practice  of  the  furgcons  and  the  apo¬ 
thecaries  was  under  the  controul  of  the  admitted 
phyfician  s/ 
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*  It  has  never  been  direfted,  either  by  the  Charted, 
or  by  any  aft.  of  Parliament,  in  what  manner  the 
College  were  to  examine  the  phyficians,  whom  they 
admitted;  it  confequently  follows,  that  their  forms 
of  examination,  and  of  fubfequent  admifiion,  have 
been  prefcribed  only  in  their  ftatutes  or  bye-laws. 

s<  A  particular  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  any  in¬ 
corporated  fociety,  is,  ceitainly,  noL  a  requifite 
qualification  for  admiffion  to  its  fellowfhip.  As 
Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  we  may  ad, 
perhaps,  on  a  retrofpeft  of  oui  examination  and  ad— 
million  to  nraftife,  avow  our  total  ignorance,  at  that 
time,  of  the  bye-laws,  under  which  the  College  con¬ 
ducted  the  one,  or  granted  the  other.  The  bye-laws 
of  the  College  are  not  publifhed  fo  as  to  be  pur- 
chafed,  they  are  now  neither  prefented  to  the  Licen¬ 
tiates,  nor  read  to  them.  To  bind  men  to  the  ob- 
fervance  of  laws,  with  which  they  have  not  the  means 
of  becoming  acquainted,  is  incongruous  to  every 
idea  of  rational  and  impartial  jurifdiftion. 

<«  i  have  ever  confidered  this  conduft  in  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  with  a  diftruft  of  its  motive,  and  have 
as  often  contemplated,  with  aflonifhment,  the  wide 
difference  of  privileges  and  rank  poffefled  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  and  the  Licentiates.  I  have 
neither  obferved  the  appearance  of  greater  abilities, 
nor  of  maturer  judgment,  in  my  interepurfe  with  the 
former  than  with  the  latter.  Their  public  produftions 
have  not,  oftener,  difplayed  either  general  learning 
or  profefiional  knowledge.  The  Licentiates  have 
been  as  induftrious  as  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  in 
the  purfuit  of  all  ufeful  information.  They  are  as 
converfant  in  polite  literature.  They  have  Ifudied 
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under  the  fame  medical  profeffors  with  many  Fellows 
of  the  College,  and  have  pofleffed  all  the  advantages 
of  attending  the  fame  hofpitals. 

«  Confidering  thefe  circumftances  I  was  confident, 
that  not  any  fuperiority  of  claim  was  to  be  conceded 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  under  the  prefump- 
lion  of  exclufive  excellence,  or  of  pre-eminent  abi¬ 
lities  :  but  my  curiofity  was  not,  till  lately,  excited 
to  inveftigate  the  fource  of  fo  confpicuous  a  diftinc- 
tion,  among  the  examined,  approved,  and  admitted 
phylicians  of  this  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  :  a  dif- 
tin&ion  fo  degrading  to  the  charadter  of  every  Li¬ 
centiate. 

"  In  profecuting  the  inquiry  it  was  readily  difco- 
verable,  that  the  College,  when  they  framed  their 
ftatutes  relating  to  the  admiffion  of  members,  had 
loft  fight  of  all  (  due  confideration  of  the  defign  and 
intention  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  in  their  in- 
ftitution/  They  have  generally  eftablifhed  fuch  fta¬ 
tutes  upon  an  arbitrary  principle  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  every  Licentiate,  when  admitted  to  praflife, 
has  been  directed  to  fubfcribe  to  a  declaration  of  his 
own  comparative  ignorance.  For  he  is  eonftrained 
to  receive  a  licenfe  under  a  bye-law,  which  declares 
his  incompetency  to  become  a  member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  ;  whilft  the  Graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  thofe,  who  have  been  incorporated  there,  are 
confidered  exclufively  entitled  to  apply  for  admiffion 
into  the  corporation. 

"  The  demanded  teftimony  of  profeffional  capacity 
and  acquirements  is,  neverthelefs,  elfentially  the  fame 
for  the  licenfe  and  the  fellowfhip.  If  it  were  not  fo, 
the  Cenfors  would  violate  their  oath  to  the  College, 
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and  their  obligation  to  the  public,  by  a  flagrant 
breach  of  an  important  Cruft  ;  becaufe  the  right  of 
pra&ifing  is  as  unlimited  with  the  Licentiates  as  with 
the  Fellows,  and  it  is  as  requifite  to  inveftigate  their 
qualifications.  There  has  been  introduced,  indeed, 
of  late  years,  for  the  fake  of  a  colourable  diftindlion, 
a  trifling  difference  in  the  form  of  examining  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  fellow  Clip.  But  the  Licentiates  have 
been  denied  the  very  right  of  undergoing  this  form 
of  examination  for  equal  privileges, 

<c  In  the  printed  copy  of  the  College  ftatutes,  of 
1785,  there  is  but  one  form  of  examination  for  the 
Candidates  and  Licentiates.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
abfurd  and  riotous  conteft,  in  178 7,  of  feme  of  the 
Licentiates  into  the  College  gates,  that  any  adlual 
difference  was  eftablifhed  in  the  examination  of  the 
candidates.  The  fir  ft  regular  admiffion  of  a  Fellow 
of  the  College,  after  that  period,  was  in  1773,  and 
the  new'  form  required  the  candidates,  as  a  proof  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  to  render  into 
Latin,  during  their  examination,  feme  paffages  from 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  them  by  a  fiiort  comment. 

(<°  There  is  not  any  material  objeBion  to  the  re¬ 
quiring  inch  a  prooF  of  the  learning  of  any  phyfician, 
who  is  felicitous  of  the  privileges  of  the  corporation. 
But  if  to  translate  from  Greek  into  Latin,  with  a 
concife  comment,  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  or  of  Arataeus,  or  of  any  other  Greek  author, 
be  the  ultimate  tefl  of  medical  erudition  exacted 
from  their  candidates,  by  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
why  are  not  all  men  equally  entitled  to  admiffion, 
who  are  equally  competent  to  that  tefl  ?  Let  the  ex- 
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proofs  of  learning  and  of  profeffional  capacity 
be  what  they  may,  the  foie  quefiion  is,  and  the  only 
inquiry  ought  to  be,  whether  thofe,  who  apply  to  be 
admitted,  are,  or  are  not,  adequate  to  the  eftablHfaed 
probation  ? 

"  If  among  yourfelves,  Gentlemen,  who  are  debar- 
red  from  the  higher!  privileges  of  the  faculty  of  phy- 
tic,  there  be  phyficians,  who  are  in  reality,  as  well 
qualified,  in  all  refpefts,  as  the  allowed  candidates  for 
the  fellow  (hip  of  the  College  ;  can  they  poffibly  con¬ 
ceive,  that  their  exclufion  is  not  arbitrary  and  op- 
prcffive  ?  Will  they  be  diverted  from  that  opinion  by 
discovering,  that,  in  the  very  a 8  of  accepting  their 
licenfe,  they  unknowingly  fubfcribed  to  the  re¬ 
proachful  imputation  of  felf- inferiority  ?  and  that, 
by  doing  fo,  they  were  betrayed  into  an  apparent  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  jultnels  of  a  diltin&ion,  which 
difparages  their  abilities,  and  depreciates  their  me¬ 
rits,  in  comparifon  with  men  of  neither  better  under- 
ftanding,  nor  of  higher  acquirements  than  them- 
felves  ? 

"  To  exaS  from  any  man,  that  which  it  is  dtfho- 
noui able  to  execute,  is  an  example  of  tyranny, 
which  but  ill  accords  with  the  notion  of  a  refined 
age  ;  for  the  ideas  of  progreffive  refinement  and  of 
toe  gradual  abandonment  of  vulgar  prepofieffions, 
are  inleparably  affociated  in  the  mind.  Among  thofe 
to  whom  the  conceffion  of  rank  is  admitted  to  be  juCt> 
upon  a  prefumption  of  their  fuperior  attainments, 
mankind  are  irrefiftibly  led  to  expeft  men,  with 
minds  enlightened  by  faience,  who,  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  ex  ten  five  knowledge,  have  learned  to  tem¬ 
per  their  judgment  with  moderation,  and  to  free  their 
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decifions  from  prejudice ;  men,  who,  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  difdain  the  low  principles,  which  actuate  the 
illiterate. 

«  If  it  be  urged,  that  there  really  are,  among  the 
prefent  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  men  of 
this  defcription ;  men,  whofe  literary  acquirements 
refledt  dignity  on  their  profeffional  charadler ;  if  it 
be  granted,  that  there  are,  among  them,  men,  whofe 
gentlemanly  condu0:  and  fuavity  of  manners,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  conciliate  more  than  the  common  efteem  of 
thofe  who  have  the  pleafure  of  their  acquaintance; 
how  is  it  to  be  reconciled,  that,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  they  infringe  every  fentiment  of  liberality, 
by  the  narrowed  and  mod  pertinacious  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  corporation  monopoly  ?  Even,  in 
their  adrniffion  of  Licentiates  to  the  Fellowfliip  fpe- 
clali  gratia,  has  their  feleftion  been  determined  by  a 
generous  attention  to  extraordinary  merit?  Has  it 
not  rather  been  governed  by  a  partial  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  luch  humi¬ 
liating  conditions,  that,  in  the  manner  of  conceding, 
they  have  cancelled  all  the  favour  of  the  conceffion, 
and  obliterated  even  that  femblance  of  honour,  which 
might,  otherwife,  have  graced  the  acceptance  ? 

<c  A  Greek  examination  is,  or  is  not,  requifite  for 
afcertaining  the  competency  of  candidates  for  the 
Fellowfliip  of  the  College  :  if  it  be  unneceffary,  the 
foie  intention  of  edablifhing  it  mud  have  been  to 
create  an  invidious  didinftion,  between  the  odenfible 
learning  of  Graduates  of  the  Englifh  and  of  other 
IJniverfities.  If  it  be  in  reality  eflential,  the  partial 
recommendation,  alone,  of  a  Prefident,  or  of  any 
other  man,  however  high  in  profeffional  confequence 
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is  not  an  adequate  proof  of  proper  qualification  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Fellowfhip.  As  little  is  it  a  proof 
of  ingenuoufnefs  of  mind  to  oppofe  the  admiffion  of 
men,  who  have  already  given  every  requifite  proof 
of  competency  in  profeffional  knowledge,  and  who 
folicit  the  eftablifhed  tell  of  claflical  erudition.  Such 
an  influence  of  recommendation  is  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  incorporated  Col¬ 
lege  ;  fuch  an  oppofition  betrays  a  want  of  candour 
and  confiftency. 

<c  It  might  reafonably  have  been  expected,  that, 
when  the  College  abrogated  their  ftatutes,  which  ex¬ 
cluded  aliens,  who  are  legally  incapacitated  for  the 
offices  of  the  Corporation,  they  would  have  abolifhed 
thole,  likewife,  which  exclude  Britifh  Phyficians. 
It  would  have  fhown  a  ftronger  attachment  to  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  their  trufl,  than  to  the  influence  of  par¬ 
tial  interceffion.  Complimentary  compliance,  from 
intereft  or  perfonal  favour,  is  a  violation  of  duty  in 
the  exercife  of  offices  of  public  confidence;  and 
what  elfe,  but  a  compliment,  can  it  be  reckoned,  to 
concede  the  honours  of  the  College  to  thofe,  whom 
the  laws  of  the  land  interdict  from  executing  any  of 
the  official  functions  of  the  Fellowfhip  ? 

“  After  deliberate  inveftigation,  I  am  thoroughly 
perfuaded,  that  the  College  of  Phyficians  never  had 
authority,  legally  conceded  to  them,  to  refule  the 
corporate  privileges  of  the  College  to  any  Phyfician, 
wherefoever  he  might  have  been  educated,  provided 
he  were  competent,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  exe¬ 
cute  offices  of  civil  truft,  and  were  found,  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  fatis  doBus  et  probus „ 
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**  It  has  been  my  endeavour.  Gentlemen*  to  give 
you  a  clear  and  candid  view  of  this  queillon*  I  can¬ 
not  have  any  intereft  in  perverting  your  judgment* 
You  muff  obferve  that  I  have  been,  as  Dr„  GoodaU 
formerly  declared  himfelf  to  have  been,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  College,  5  forced  to  adventure  upon  the 
©xereife  of  more  faculties  than  one,  and  to  meddle 
in  matters  of  law  as  well  as  of  phyfic/  It  was  the 
©pinion  of  Junius,  that  *  U>  investigate  a  queftion  of 
law  demands  fame  labour  and  attention*  though  very- 
little  genius  or  fagacity/  It  may  be,  perhaps,  al¬ 
lowable  to  fhiel-d  my.felf,  under  the  authority  of  fo 
able  and  perfpicacious  a  writer,  from  the  charge  of 
temerity  and  preemption  for  attempting  this.  My 
rntmoft  vanity,  Gentlemen,  could  never  fo  obfcure 
my  judgment,  as  to  induce  me  to  fancy  any  difplay 
of  genius  or  fagacity  in  the  inquiry,  which  I  addrefs 
to  you  :  yet  I  may  acknowledge  that  my  labour  has 
not  been  inconfiderable,  nor  my  attention  curfory. 
If,  nevertheless,  a,  too  implicit  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  my  argument,  have  betrayed  me  into  a  top 
hrm  reliance  upon  untenable  concluhons,  I  am  open 
to  conviction,  and  fhould  be  more  gratified  to  fee 
thole  concluhons  candidly  refuted,  than  I  could  p ol¬ 
id)  !y  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  higbeft  advantages 
obtainable  upon  the  ground  of  error.  Under  all 
crrcumftances,  I  trufl  my  felt  fecure  in  your  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  my  motives  for  the  attempt.  To 
thole,  whole  peculiar  -ft tidies  enable  them  to  form  a 
better  judgment  of  the  iubjecl,  forne  apology  Is* 
certainly  due. 

You  have  all  been  apprized,  Gentlemen,  that 
an  Addrefs  has  been  fent  to  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
la  ci  a  ns* 
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ikians,  requeuing  admiiSdn  for  others  to  the  Fellow- 
fti  ip,  under  the  fame  examinations  as  thofe,  under 
which  the  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
admitted.  Such  an  anfwer,  as  was  due  to  fuch  an 
addrefs,  fuch  an  anfwer,  as  they  were  indifputably 
entitled  to,  with  whofe  fignatures  that  addrefs  was 
presented,  might  have  rendered  this  obt'rufion,  upon 
the  public  notice,  of  their  grounds  of  claim,  un- 
neceffaiy. 

That  decorous  refpeft  from  man  to  man,  whklt 
is  the  .  chief  character iftic  of  civilized  fociety,  and 
that  reciprocal  observance  of  becoming  ceremony^ 
which  is  the  fare  ft  defence  of  relative  rank,  are  fd« 
do  in  invaded,  except  from  a  proud  reliance  upon  a 
fancied  fupe-riority  of  intellectual  accompiifiiment,  or 
a  dubious  fecurity  of  power.  It  is  impoffible  that  the 
genuine  dignity  of  the  College  of  Phyfictans  can  be 
more  highly  regarded,  than  by  thofe  who  figned  that 
addrefs,  to  which  the  College  have  not  deigned  to 
reply*  there  are  not  any  more  averfe,  than  they, 
from  contention  among  'profeflional  men:  there  are 
not  any  more  reluclam,  from  principle,  to  com¬ 
mence  litigation*  *  Our  application  arofe,  (as  ex- 
preiTed  in  our  addrefs)  from  no  hafty  project,  or 
reftlels  fpirit  of  innovation.  It  was  meant  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  claim,  which,  we  aie  well  warranted  to  be¬ 
lieve,  is  founded  both  in  law  and  equity/  A  widely 
different  idea,  however,  has  beers  inculcated.  Male¬ 
volence  has  attributed  to  our  zeal  a  democraticai  and 
levelling  fpirit ;  but  the  redtitude  of  our  intentions,, 
and  the  moderation  of  our  conduit  will  appear,  when 
all  fuch  malignant  afperfions  fhali  be  contemplated  as 
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the  mean  fubterfuge  of  ftubborn  ufurpation,  to  evade 
the  force  of  argument  again!!  a fl limed  power. 

u  Whatever  zeal  I  myfelf  have  exerted  upon  the 
occafion,  if  it  wore  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  fpirit, 
it  would  falfify  its  principle.  Not  any  man  can  be 
more  indifferent,  than  myfelf,  about  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  privileges  contended  for  ;  but  as 
there  are  others  of  our  number,  to  whom  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  of  right  imparts  a  ftronger  folicitude  to 
obtain  it,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf  unjuftifiable, 
upon  the  ground  of  perfonal  indifference,  in  with¬ 
holding  my  attention  from  the  fubjebf,  or  in  difav6w« 
ing  my  concern  for  the  event. 

•c  I  know.  Gentlemen,  that  exclufion  from  the 
corporate  privileges  of  the  College  cannot  affetf  all 
of  us  equally.  There  are  many  of  our  number  fo 
long  inured  to  the  oppreflion,  as  to  have  become  in« 
fenlible  of  its  confequences.  Others,  independent 
in  circumilances,  are  regardlefs  of  profeffional  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  and  both  may  be  difpofed  to  exclaim, 
*  et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulce  fubduximuSy  reludfant  to 
fubmit  again  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  of 
which  their  long  eftablifhment  and  character  preclude 
every  pretext  of  the  neceffity.  But  if  there  be 
among  our  number  thofe,  who,  although  they  have 
undergone  every  material  examination,  which  is  ever 
demanded  from  the  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  are  willing  to  fubmit  themfelves  again  to  the 
tell  of  inquiry,  and  to  demand  probation  legally, 
according  to  the  form  for  the  Candidates  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  College ;  fhall  the  principle  of  our  com¬ 
mon  right  be  abandoned,  and  thofe,  who  are  eager 
to  affert  it,  be  left  to  llruggle  for  themfelves?  Will 
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you  not  afk  yourfelves,  under  what  liberal  or  rational 
idea,  under  what  poflible  pretence,  that  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  benefit  to  mankind  for  its  objeft,  can 
fuch  men  be  denied  the  right  of  an  examination  as 
Candidates  for  the  Fellowfhip  of  the  College,  and 
however  qualified,  be  excluded  from  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  admiflion  ?  I  have  declared  myfelf  interefted 
only  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  general  right  deriv¬ 
able  from  the  charter;  and  I  perluade  mylelf  that 
every  man  among  you,  of  an  independent  mind,  will 
feel  a  fimilar  impulfe  of  duty  to  affift  in  the  general 
caufe,  if  he  be  fatisfied  that  it  is  a  juft  one.  Should 
he  be  indifferent  about  the  advantages  for  himfelf, 
he  may  promote  the  good  of  others,  to  whofe  ad¬ 
vancement  in  life  they  might  largely  contribute,  and 
who  would  embrace  the  opportunities,  that  might  re¬ 
fill  t  from  a  mutual  exertion,  who,  however,  a£t  un¬ 
der  the  firmeft  conviction  that,  *  Ea  animi  elatio%  quot 
cernitur  in  pericuiis  et  laboribnsi  ji  jujliiia  vacate  pug- 
natque  non  profalute  communi ,  fed  pro  fuis  commodis3  in 
vitio  ejl'* 

The  work  confifts  chiefly  of  extradls  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  A6ts  by  which  the  privileges  of  the  College 
have  been  granted,  with  the  author's  comments  on 
the  mode  which  the  College  have  adopted  in  their  ex- 
ercife  of  them.  There  appear  fufficient  grounds  for 
concluding,  that  the  College  have,  in  many  of  their 
bye-laws,  infringed  on  the  fpirit  of  their  charter,  to 
the  oppreffion  of  many  practitioners,  who  have  at 
lead  equalled  their  own  members,  in  all  the  necelfary 
qualifications  of  the  medical  chara&er.  It  is  at  the 
fame  time  notorious,  that  they  have  fuffered  to  pafs 
unnoticed,  the  rnoft  fhamelefs  impofitiops  of  qttack- 
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cry,  and  thus  have  unqueflionably  defeated  one 
very  important  purpofe,  for  which  they  were  firft  in¬ 
corporated. 

v  -  *•  ••••  f  •  *  v  ’  \  •*  *  ,  V  ,  :f,  i  .1  .  .  c  \  >  t.%  .  -v 

' _  _ . 
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III. 

Lettre  de  M,  Ilerti  dun  de  fts  amis,  Sc.  A  Letter  from 
M.  Iberti  to  one  of  his  Friends,  on  Animal  Electri¬ 
city. 

Efprit  des  jfournaux,  March  1794. 


ALTHOUGH  the  works  we  are  now  to  notice  on 
the  fubjehl  of  Animal  Eledlricity,  made  their 
appearance  before  the  commencement  of  our  journal, 
we  trull  the  interefling  nature  of  the  fubjehl,  and 
the  utility  of  giving  a  complete  view  of  it,  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  carried,  will  be  a  fufficient  excufe  for 
our  taking  if  up  at  this  late  period.  The  letter  be¬ 
fore  us  gives  a  general  view  of  the  experiments  which 
had  been  made,  and  the  inferences  which  had  been 
thence  deduced.  *  Before,"  fays  M.  Iberti/f  Philofophy 
had  been  enriched  by  the  difcoveries  in  animal  elehlri- 
city,  the  influence  and  aCtion  ol  the  eledric  fluid  on  liv¬ 
ing  bodies  were  well  known.  It  was  known  that  many 
perfons  were  affected  at  the  approach  of  a  thunder 
{form,  and  often  {offered  violent  agitations.  Aperlon 
I  have  been  long  acquainted  with,  is  feized  at  thefe 
times  with  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  purging,  and  fome- 
times  vomiting. 

«c 
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€i  The  opinion  of  thofe,  who  believe  that  animal 
motions  are  produced  by  animal  electricity,  is  a  corol¬ 
lary  drawn  from  a  great  number  of  experiments® 
We  are  indebted  to  M.  Cotugno,  a  celebrated  Ana- 
tomilt  at  Naples,  for  our  fi r ft  ideas  on  this  fubjeCt. 
It  appears  alfo  that  a  ftudent  at  the  Univerfity  of 
Bologna,  whillt  differing  a  living  moufe,  when  he 
touched  the  intercoftal  nerve  with  his  fcalpel,  re¬ 
ceived  a  confiderable  fhock  in  his  hand.  It  was  then 
imagined  that  nature  po defied  the  means  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  and  retaining  eleftricity  in  fome  part  of  the  body, 
M.  Galvani,  Frofeflor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna,  to 
whom  we  owe  many  interefling  difcoveries  on  this 
matter,  multiplied  his  experiments  on  living  animals, 
and  prefects  us  with  many  new  ideas  on  mufcular 
motion. 

One  day  he  held  in  one  hand  by  means  of  a  book, 
a  frog,  fo  placed  a  for  the  feet  of  the  animal  to  touch 
a  fmall  filver  bafon;  on  touching  by  accident  the 
bafon  with  the  other  hand,  he  obferved  the  whole 
body  of  the  frog  to  be  violently  convulfed.  Thefe 
convu.lfions  were  renewed  as  often  as  he  touched  the 
bafon  ;  but  if  another  perfon  touched  the  fame  bafons 
no  effeCt  was  produced.  This  experiment,  repeated 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  indicated  a  refemblance  between 
the  Leyden  phial  and  the  aCtion  of  animal  electricity. 
M.  Galvani  concluded  that  the  fame  thing  took  place 
in  each;  that  one  kind  of  electricity,  the  condenfed 
and  pofitive,  exifted  in  the  nerves,  and  the  other  in 
the  mulcles.  This  experiment  gave  rife  to  a  number 
of  others,  by  himfelf  and  M.  Valli. 

1.  rc  M.  Valli  laid  bare  the  brachial  nerve  of  a  fowl  • 
a  few  feconds  after,  he  irritated  the  nerve  and  parts 
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which  were  expofcd  ;  fcarce  any  movement  was  ex-; 
cited :  but  when  he  armed  the  nerve  with  a  bit  of 
metal,  and  applied  one  point  of  a  pair  of  fcifiars, 
which  he  ufed  as  a  condu&or,  and  with  the  other 
touched  the  mufcles  of  the  wing,  from  which  he 
previoufly  removed  the  integuments,  violent  con¬ 
tractions  were  excited. 

2.  <(  He  removed  one  wing  of  the  fowl  whilft  alive, 
and  having  armed  the  brachial  nerve  with  a  piece  of 
lead,  the  limb  gave  no  fig  ns  of  motion  when  irritated 
throughout,  nor  the  nerve  itfelf;  but  if  he  applied 
one  point  of  the  fciffars  on  the  expofed  mufcles,  and 
the  other  to  the  armed  nerve,  immediately  convulfions 
were  excited.  The  fame  phenomena  took  place  in 
the  thigh. 

3.  <c  Having  armed  the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog,  he 
placed  the  two  extremities  of  the  limb  detached  from 
the  body,  on  two  plates  of  metal  which  were  not  in 
QontaCh  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  refled  on  a  non- 
conduding  fubflance;  then  with  a  metallic  condudoF, 
he  touched  the  plates,  which  fupported  the  limb  from 
which  the  integuments  had  been  removed  ;  the  limb 
was  difpiaced  by  the  violence  of  the  agitation  pro¬ 
duced. 

4.  esr  He  next  plunged  the  limb  into  two  glaffes  of 
water,  in  fuoh  manner  that  the  crural  nerve  armed, 
was  immerfed  in  one  giafs,  and  the  foot  in  the  other; 
as  foon  as  he  touched  the  water  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  the  armed  part  of  the  nerve  with  a 
piece  of  filver,  the  limb  leaped  from  the  water  by  the 
violence  of  the  movement. 

5.  €€  He  formed  a  chain  of  feveral  perfons ; 
when  the  firfl  touched  the  armature,  and  the  lafl  the 
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water  which  was  in  the  glafs,  containing  the  leg  and 
foot*  the  member  was  violently  agitated.  Itmuftbe 
obferved,  that  if  the  body  of  the  frog  is  touched  with 
a  piece  of  metal*  and  the  armature  of  the  nerve  with 
the  finger,  no  motion  is  excited,  for  it  is  necefifary 
that  the  armature  ihould  be  touched  with  a  piece  of 
metal. 

“  Amongft  the  experiments  which  M*  Valli  made 
at  Paris,  he  tied  the  crural  nerve  of  a  living  frog  % 
the  animal  loft  the  power  of  motion  in  the  parts  below 
the  ligature  ;  but  having  armed  the  nerve,  the  con- 
tradlions  were  produced  when  the  communication 
was  eftablifhed  between  the  mufcles,  and  the  part 
above  the  ligature  :  the  phenomena,  however,  wrere 
much  weakened. 

Opium,  applied  to  the  armed  nerves,  generally 
deftroys  the  vitality,  and  the  adlion  of  ele&ricity,  on 
thefe  parts ;  but  the  a 6; ion  of  Opium  is  directed  much 
more  towards  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  than  towards 
their  extremities.  Hence  it  happens  that  when  thefe 
phenomena  ceale  in  the  fuperior  parts,  they  continue 
a  much  longer  time  in  the  inferior.  Many  Phyficians 
are  of  opinion,  founded  on  this  interefting  fact,  that 
the  principal  feat  of  life  in  the  nerves  is  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  opium,  applied  to 
the  cut  extremity  of  a  nerve,  produces  no  diminution 
of  the  eledric  phenomena.  We  learn  from  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  at  London,  that  an  extremity  of  a 
frog  being  imrnerfed  in  a  warm  folution  .of  opium* 
the  part  being  afterwards  fubjedted  to  experiment, 
feemed  fatigued,  and  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  loft  all  appearance  of  eledtricity ;  on  trying 
the  experiment  on  the  other  limb  pf  the  fame  frog, 

without 
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%i tli out  the  application  of  opium,  it  gave  figns  of 
elect ri city  for  an  hour  and  half.  M.  Valli  introduced 
a  folution  of  opium  between  the  {kin  and  mulcles  of 
the  thigh  of  a  frog,  but  the  electricity  luffered  no 
alteration.  He  injected  alfo  the  folution  between  the 
fibres' of  the  triceps  of  a  frog,  that  had  been  before  im- 
merfed  in  opium,  and  it  remained  motionlefs.  How¬ 
ever  in  fix  inftances,  the  remit  was  different,  and  the 
opium  neitherweakened  nor  fufpended  the  electricity. 

“  It  appears  that  mufcular  power  depends  in  great 
mqafure  on  the  eleHric  fluid.  Fillies,  many  of  which 
are  poffeffed  of  confiderable  fenfibility,  have  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  nerves,  and  manv  of  them  afford 
very  ftrong  marks  of  electricity,  as  the  torpedo,  the 
lamprey  of  the  River  Amazons,  the  eel  of  Cayenne* 
called  the  Trembler  * 

<c  The  analogy  which  is  found  between  the  effeCts 
of  animal  electricity,  and  the  action  of  nerves  on  the 
irritable  fibres  of  mulcles,  has  led  to  a  fuppofition, 
that  the  nervous  fluid,  which  forms  the  bafts  of  the 
prevailing  fyltems  in  phyfiology,  is  nothing  elle  but 
the  elefitric  fluid.  M.  Valli  not  only  attributes  to 
eleCtricity  the  power  of  exciting  irritability,  and 
putting  mufcles  into  aftion,  but  alfo  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  them  the  immenfe  force  they  are  found  to 
poffefs.  W e  fee  perfons  in  convulfions  exert  an  almoff 
incredible  force.  An  analogy  has  been  fuppofed 
between  the  power  of  mufcles,  and  the  attraCiion  by 

which 

*  It  is  laid  that  the  AbyfTmians  make  ufe  of  the  Torpedo  for  the 
cure  of  fevers.  They  tie  the  patient  on  his  back,  on  a  table,  and 
apply  the  fdh  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  operation  is  attended 
with  extreme  torture,  but  they  pretend  that  it  carries  ©ff  the 
difeafe. 
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which  two  eleflrified  furfaces  are  brought  together. 
It  has  been  remarked  alfo,  that  frogs,  in  which  the 
brain  has  been  removed  or  crufhed,  (hewed  no  figns 
of  electricity  after  a  few  minutes. 

Animals  which  after  death  have  been  deprived 
of  electricity  grow  foon  putrid.  Thofe  which  die  of 
hunger  or  gangrene,  give  very  weak  figns  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

<f  It  appears,  that  animals  killed  by  immerfion  in 
hydrogene  gas,  and  in  carbonic,  acid  gas,  have 
fhewn  marks  of  electricity.  It  appears,  like  wife, 
that  many  other  poifons  produce  no  alteration 
in  the  phenomena  of  animal  electricity.  When  the 
brain  is  armed,  effeCts  follow  analogous  to  thofe 
which  are  produced  by  arming  the  nerves  ;  which 
has  been  fuppofed  to  afford  a  proof  of  the  brain 
being  a  refervoir  or  condenfer  of  electricity.  If 
the  conductor  is  placed  on  the  kidneys,  lungs,  or 
fpleen,  and  the  nerve  is  afterwards  touched,  the  fame 
phenomena  appear.  On  making  the  experiment  in  a 
contrary  direction,  the  figns  of  electricity  (hew  them- 
felves  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards,  but  they 
may  appear  in  every  direction. 

“  It  has  been  fuppofed  alfo,  that  the  nerves  contain 
another  fluid,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  electricity. 
After  having  armed  a  nerve,  and  apparently  ex¬ 
ha  ufted  the  electricity  in  the  correfponding  limb,  if 
the  arming  is  removed,  and  placed  higher  upon  the 
fame  nerve,  the  phenomena  again  take  place;  which 
has  given  occafion  to  a  belief,  that  it  is  not  the  elec¬ 
tricity  itfelf  which  has  been  exhaufted,  but  merely 
the  vehicle. 
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<f  M.  Galvani  obferved,  that  different  metals  pro¬ 
duced  different  effeCts.  If  the  plate,  book,  and 
thread  employed  were  all  of  iron,  the  appearances 
were  very  weak,  and  fometimes  imperceptible.  But 
if  one  of  the  fubftances  was  of  copper,  or,  which  is 
Hill  better,  of  filver,  the  contractions  were  performed 
with  much  greater  force,  and  for  a  longer  (pace  of 
time.  M.  Berlinghieri,  however,  believes  that  it  is 
not  neceffary  the  metals  fhould  be  different  which 
ferve  for  armatures  and  exciters,  as  he  has  obferved 
the  effeCts  follow  on  the  application  of  iron  or  iteel 
alone  ;  but  it  rnufl  be  remarked,  that  the  effe&s  have 
in  this  cafe  foon  ceafed ;  and  on  changing  one  of  the 
metals,  they  have  again  been  renewed  with  their  for-* 
jner  force. 

When  a  live  frog  is  laid  on  a  table,  and  a  piece 
of  lead  is  laid  on  the  belly,  and  a  piece  of  filver 
under  the  pelvis,  and  a  communication  is  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  metals,  by  means  of  a  conductor,  very 
ftrong  convulfions  are  excited  ;  but  the  fame  expe¬ 
riment  does  notfucceed  on  man:  yet  the  experiments 
of  M.  Volta,  prefent  us  with  a  faCt  fomewhat  an  ala- 
go  us  ;  if  a  piece  of  filver  is  placed  underneath  the 
tongue,  and  a  piece  of  tin  over  the  tongue,  on 
bringing  them  into  contact,  a  remarkable  faline  tafte 
is  perceived.  M.  V alii  has  excited  motions  by  arm¬ 
ing  mufcles  inftead  of  nerves/’ 
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IV. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  relative  to  the  Influence 
lately  difcovered  by  M,  Galvanic  and  commonly  called 
Animal  Electricity,  By  Richard  Fowler.  8vo.  176 
pages.  3s.  6d.  Johnfon,  London,  1793. 

- — — — ■ — • 

MR.  FOWLER  commences  his  work  by  in¬ 
quiring,  if  the  phenomena,  exhibited  by  the 
application  of  certain  different  metals  to  animals,  be 
referribie  to  electricity  ?  He  obferves,  that  the  whole 
train  of  circumftances,  which  preceded  this  difco- 
very,  had  a  tendency  to  occafion  a  belief  of  its  re¬ 
lation  to  electricity.  Accordingly  M.  M.  Galvani 
and  V alii  both  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  identity 
of  their  caufe.  A  repetition  of  fome  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  excited  the  doubts  of  the  author,  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  concl-ufion  which  had  been  drawn. 
His  firft  objedt  was  to  afcertain,  as  well  the  various 
circumftances  which  are  eifentially  requifite  to  the 
production  of  thefe  phenomena,  as  thofe  in  which 
they  can  be  rendered  molt  obvious.  After  a  great 

■se 

variety  of  experiments,  he  found,  that  he  could  not 
-excite  in  an  animal  the  appearances  defended  by 
^Galvani,  with  any  fubftances  whatever,  whether  io- 
lid  or  fluid,  except  the  metals  :  and  that  the  mutual 
contact  of  two  different  metals  with  each  other,  was 
in  every  cafe  neceffary  to  the  ejfedf.  In  eflimating 
the  comparative  powers  of  different  metals  as  ex¬ 
citers,  he  found  zinc  by  far  the  moil  efficacious, 
efpecially  when  in  contact  with  gold,  filver,  molyh- 
vol.  11  D  dena. 


dena,  Reel,  or  copper,  although  thefe  latter  excite 
but  feeble  contractions  when  in  contaCt  only  with 
each  other.  Next  to  zinc,  tinfoil  and  lead  appear 
to  be  the  befl  exciters.  When  the  bulk  of  the  me¬ 
tals  is  large,  and  the  quantity  of  furface  of  an  animal 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  is  confiderable,  the 
contractions  are  both  ftronger,  and  more  readily 
excited. 

Notwithdanding  the  analogy  this  influence  bears 
to  eleQricity  appears,  from  almoft  all  the  experi¬ 
ments,  exceedingly  ftrong,  yet  the  author  entertains 
confiderable  doubts  of  their  identity. 

Se  In  order”  he  obferves,  cc  to  accumulate  artificial 
deCtricity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  life  of  fuch  an 
expreffion,  it  feems  neceflary,  that  there  fhould  be 
motion  between  two  fubflances,  an  eleCtric  and  a 
conductor.  But,  neither  motion  nor  electrics  have 
any  fhare  in  the  production  of  that  influence  which 
occafions  the  phenomena  in  queftion.  The  motion, 
here,  is  the  effeCt,  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  accumu¬ 
lation:  and  inftead  of  one  conducing  fubftance  of 
any  kind  whatever,  two  metallic  fubflances  feein  in- 
difpenfably  requifite. 

cc  That  influence,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  pofTeffed 
by  the  torpedo,  Sz c»  feems  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  will  of  thofe  animals,  both  for  its  production, 
and  management,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  re¬ 
traction  of  their  eyes  within  their  fockets,  whenever 
they  mean  to  give  a  fhock,  but,  likewife,  from  each 
ihock  being  increafed,  diminifhed,  or  withheld,  as 
they  are  irritated  or  aware  of  fome  obllacle  to  its 
tranfmiffion.  But  the  will  of  an  animal  has  no  fhare 
in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  difeovered  by 
Galvani. 
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Kt  In  the  fcale  of  conduftors  of  eleftricity,  char¬ 
coal  holds  a  higher  place  than  the  fluids  of  animal 
bodies,  and  ice  than  the  metallic  falts.  But  of  the 
influence  in  queflion,  I  have  found  animal  fluids., 
and  metallic  falts,  excellent  conduftors,  at  the  fame 
time  that  1  have  never  obferved  it  pafs  through  char¬ 
coal,  or  even  dried  wood.  1  have,  likewife,  reafon 
to  believe  that  it  does  not  pafs  through  ice.  Ice, 
indeed,  is  hut  a  very  imperfeft  conduftor  of  eleftri- 
city,  when  free  from  air  bubbles,  and  when  the  ex¬ 
periments  with  it  are  made  in  a  very  low  degree  of 
temperature.  Yet  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Achard,  that 
it  will  conduft  eleftricity,  even  when  Reaumur  s 
Thermometer  flands  at  6  degrees  below  o. 

,<c  But  the  temperature  of  the  room,  in  which  I  made 
rny  experiments,  was  at  leafl  55  degrees  above  o,  by 
Fahrenheit's  fcale.  I  may  likewife  remind  the  reader 
of  the  experiment,  in  which  the  abdomen  of  a  frog 
was  filled  with  mercury,  and  a  rod  of  filver  paffed 
through  it  to  the  fciatic  nerves.  A  piece  of  zinc, 
touching  both  mercury  and  filver,  excited  no  con¬ 
tractions;  whereas  mod  vigorous  ones  were  excited 
when  water  was  fubflituted  for  the  mercury.  A  proof, 
as  I  take  it,  that  water  is  a  much  better  conduftor 
of  this  influence  than  mercury:  but  of  eleftricity, 
mercury  is  deemed  a  better  conductor  than  water. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Cavendifli,  that  Mr.  Walfh 
found  the  fhock  of  the  torpedo  would  not  pafs  through 
a  fmall  brafs  chain:  but  the  influence  difcovered  by 
Galvani,  pafles,  without  fenfible  diminution  of  its  ef- 
lefts,  through  a  fmall  brafs  chain  of  feveral  inches  in 
length,  when  it  is  drawn  fo  tight  as  to  bring  its  links 
into  clofe  contaft  with  each  other:  and  it  pafles 
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through  a  gold  chain  when  held  between  two  perfons, 
and  differed  to  hang  with  a  confiderable  bend.  Yet, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
ftrength  of  the  two  influences,  by  the  effects  which 
they  produce  upon  animals,  that  of  the  torpedo  mult 
certainly  be  allowed  to  be  the  drongeft ;  and  I  fee  no 
Other  way  of  accounting  for  its  finding  an  infuperahle 
obdacle  to  its  tranfmiffion,  where  the  other  finds 
fcarcely  any,  except  by  fuppoflng  that  they  are  in 
reality  different  in  their  nature. 

«  Dr.  Valid  tells  us,  that  he  obferved  the  hairs  of  a 
moufe,  attached  to  the  nerves  of  frogs  by  the  tin-foil, 
with  which  he  furrounded  them,  alternately  attracted, 
and  repelled  by  each  other,  whenever  another  metal 
was  fo  applied  as  to  excite  contractions  in  the  frogs. 

((  This  experiment  I  have  many  times  repeated,  both 
in  the  manner  defcribed  by  the  Dr.  and  with  every 
variation  in  the  difpofition  of  the  hairs  which  1  could 
devife:  but  whether  they  were  placed  upon  the 
metals,  the  nerves,  or  the  mufcles,  or  upon  all  at  the 
fame  time,  neither  I,  nor  my  friends  who  affifted 
me,  have  in  any  inftance  been  able  to  obferve  them 
agitated  in  the  flighted  degree. 

Ci  I  have  made  fimilar  experiments  upon  a  dog,  and 
and  upon  a  large  and  lively  fixate,  by  dilpofing,  in  the 
fame  way  that  I  did  the  hairs  of  a  moufe,  flakes  of 
the  fined  flax,  fwanfdown,  and  gold  leaf  ;  but  al¬ 
though  the  contractions  produced  in  the  fixate,  by  the 
contaCb  of  the  metals,  were  fo  drong  as  to  make  the 
Cnimal  bound  from  the  table,  not  the  lead  appearance 
of  electricity  was  indicated. ” 

Mr.  Fowler  made  feveral  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  afcertaining  whether  this  new  influence  aFtecf 
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immediately  on  the  mufcular  fibre;  but  in  this  cafe 
a  doubt  mu  ft  always  remain,  whether  the  mufcular 
fibre  has  been  completely  feparated  from  the  ner¬ 
vous  :  he  therefore  made  a  trial  on  animals,  which 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  deftitute  of  nerves,  fuch 
as  earthworms  and  leeches.  On  laying  thefe  upon  a 
crown-piece  of  fiver,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
plate  of  zinc,  when  the  animal  ftretched  its  mouth 
beyond  the  fiver,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  zinc, 

j 

it  inftantly  recoiled,  as  if  in  acute  pain.  The  au¬ 
thor  however,  does  not  fo  much  confider  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  mufcular  fibre  being  afled  upon  imme¬ 
diately,  as  of  thefe  animals  having  nerves,  although 
not  difcoverable  by  the  eye. 

He  next  inquires  if  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  are 
equally  fubjedl  to  this  influence,  or  if  its  effects  are 
confined  to  thofe  appropriated  to  voluntary  motion. 
The  experiment  with  tin-foil  and  fiver  did  not  fuc- 
need  :  but  having  difledled  aw7 ay  the  pericardium 
from  a  frog’s  heart,  which  had  an  hour  before  ceafed 
ipontaneoufiy  to  contract,  he  removed  the  mufcles 
and  cellular  membrane  covering  its  nerves  and  large 
blood  veffels.  He  then  placed  one  end  of  a  rod  of 
pure’fiiverin  contact  with  one  fide  of  theie  nerves 
and  blood  veffels,  and  one  end  of  a  rod  ol  zinc  on 
the  other,  both  of  them  at  about  the  diftanee  of  the 
third  part  of  an  inch  from  the  auricle  of  the  heart. 
On  bringing  the  oppofite  ends  of  thefe  rods  into 
contact,  the  auricle  firfi,  and  then  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart  immediately  contracted,  and  repeated  their 

contractions  as  often  as  the  metals  were. made  to 
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foucli  each  other. 
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The  author  trued  if  it  were  poifibie  to  tranfmit 
this  influence  from  the  mother  to  the  fcetus,  through 
the  medium  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  the  experiment 
was  made  on  a  female  cat,  far  gone  with  young,  hut 
without  effedt. 

On  laying  bare  the  crural  artery  of  a  frog,  arming 
it,  and  applying  the  different  metals,  no  contraSion 
was  produced  in  any  mufcle  of  the  limb. 

The  author  fuppofed  that  this  influence  might  af¬ 
ford  a  means  of  invefligating  the  fource  from  which 
the  refpedlive  powers  of  nerves,  and  of  mufcles,  are 
derived,  and  made  feveral  experiments  with  this 
view.  He  found  that  the  divifion  of  the  blood  vef- 
feis  of  a  limb,  deftroyed  its  fufceptibility  fooner  than 
the  deftrudtion  of  communication  of  the  nerves  with 
the  brain.  He  alfo  found  that  the  fufceptibility  was 
increafed,  by  an  increafed  ablion  of  the  veffels,  as 
when  inflammation  was  excited  in  the  limb  on  which 
the  experiment  was  tried. 

A  very  different  effedt  is  produced  by  applying  the 
metals  to  the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow  of  frogs,  from 
what  is  produced  by  applying  them  to  their  nerves. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  he  has  obferved,  that  every  muf¬ 
cle  to  which  a  nerve  below  the  part  touched  is  diftri- 
buted,  is  brought  into  inftant  contraction.  But  no 
ib u fcles  are  brought  into  contraction,  when  the  me¬ 
tals  are  applied  to  the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  derive  their  nerves  from  the  part  imme¬ 
diately  in  contadt  with  the  metals.  The  influence 
does  not  ftimulate  or  pafs  along  the  fpinal  marrow, 
as  it  would  pafs  along  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  to  affect 
all  other  nerves  branching  off  from  it. 

The 
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The  refult  of  all  the  experiments  leads  the  authof 
to  conclude,  that  the  influence,  difcovered  by  Gal- 
v'ini,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  electricity. 

The  following  curious  experiments  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  author  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robinfoo, 
Profeffor  of  Natural  Philofophy  in  the  Univerflty  of 
Edinburgh. 

1.  I  find,  that  if  a  piece  of  zinc  be  applied  to  the 
tongue,  and  be  in  contadl  with  a  piece  of  filver, 
which  touches  any  part  of  the  lining  of  the  mouth, 
noitriis,  ear,  urethra,  or  amis,  the  fenfation  refem- 
bling  tafte  is  felt  on  the  tongue.  If  the  experiment 
be  inverted,  by  applying  the  fiver  to  the  tongue, 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  zinc  is  not  fenfihle, 
except  in  the  mouth  and  the  urethra,  and  is  very 
flight.  I  find  the  irritation  by  the  zinc  flrongeil 
when  the  contact  is  very  flight,  and  confined  to  a 
narrow  fpace,  and  when  the  contact  of  the  filver  is 
very  extenfive,  as  when  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the 
cavity  of  a  filver  fpoon.  When  the  zinc  touches  in 
an  extenfive  furface,  the  irritation  produced  by  a 
narrow  contact  of  the  filver  is  very  diftinQ:,  efpeci- 
ally  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  tongue,  and  along  its 
margin.  This  irritation  feems  to  be  mere  pungency* 
without  any  refemblance  to  tafte,  and  it  leaves  a 
Jading  impreffion,  like  that  made  by  cauftic  alkali. 

“  2 »  If  the  zinc  (finely  poliflied)  be  applied  to  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  the  brightnefs  of  the  flafh  feems  to 
correfpond  with  the  furface  of  the  con  tad!,  of  the 
filver  with  the  tongue,  palate,  fauces  or  cheek.  The 
fame  thing  happens  when  the  filver  is  applied  to  the 
eye. 
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“  a.  When  a  rod  of  zinc,  and  one  oF  {liver  are 

O 

applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  as 
poffible,  the  irritations  produced,  by  bringing  their 
outer  ends  into  contact,  are  very  ftrong,  ahd  that  by 
the  zinc  refembles  tafte,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
applied  to  the  tongue. 

*<  4.  I  had  been  paring  my  toe  nails  with  lei  'Tars, 
and  had  cut  off*  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  thicri 
Ifcin,  fo  that  the  blood  began  to  ooze  through,  in 
the  middle  of  the  wound.  I  applied  the  zinc  there, 
and  an  extenfive  furface  of  fiver  to  the  tongue. 
Every  time  I  brought  the  metals  into  contact,  I  felt 
a  very  {mart  irritation  by  the  zinc  at  the  wound. 

5.  I  made  a  piece  of  zinc  having  a  (harp  point, 
projecting  laterally  from  its  end.  I  applied  this  point 
to  a  hole  in  the  tooth,  which  has  fometimes  ached  a 
little,  and  applied  the  filver  in  an  extenfive  furface 
to  the  infide  of  the  cheek.  When  the  metals  were 
brought  into  contaft,  I  felt  a  very  {'mart  and  painful 
twitch  in  the  tooth,  perfe&ly  refembling  a  twitch  of 
the  tooth-ach.  I  thought  this  a  double  twitch,  and 
that  one  of  them  happened  before  the  metals  came 
into  abfoiute  contafh  1  am  now  almoft  convinced, 
that  this  is  the  cafe,  for  when  I  make  the  filver  reft 
on  a  dry  tooth,  without  touching  the  tongue  or 
fauces,  I  have  no  twitch  on  bringing  the  outer  ends 
of  the  metals  together  :  {flowing  that  there  is  not  a 
proper  communication  through  a  dry  tooth.  if, 
while  the  outer  ends  remain  in  contact,  I  touch  the 
filver  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  (fill  no  twitch  is  felt 
in  the  tooth.  If  I  now  feparate  the  outer  ends  of 
the  metals,  keeping  the  tongue  applied  to  the  filver, 
a  bight  twitch  is  felt  in  the  moment  of  feparation,  and 
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a  ftrong  double  twitch  when  they  are  again  brought 
into  contact.  N.  B.  This  twitch  is  prevented,  by 
allowing  the  tongue  or  lip  to  touch  any  part  of  the 
zinc. 

<c  6.  I  had  a  number  of  pieces  of  zinc  made  of 
the  fize  of  a  (hilling,  and  made  them  up  into  a  rou¬ 
leau,  with  as  many  (hillings.  I  find  that  this  alter¬ 
nation,  in  fome  circumftances,  increafes  conhderably 
the  irritation,  and  expect,  on  fome  fuch  principle, 
to  produce  a  hill  greater  increafe.  If  the  fide  of  the 
rouleau  be  applied  to  the  tongue,  fo  that  all  the 
pieces  are  touched  by  it,  the  irritation  is  very  (Irong 
and  difagreeable.  This  explains  what  I  have  often 
obferved,  the  (Irong  tahe  of  foldered  feams  of  metah 
I  can  now  perceive  feams  in  brafs  and  copper  veffels 
by  the  tongue,  which  the  eye  cannot  difcover,  and 
can  diftinguifh  the  bafe  mixtures  which  abound  in 
^oid  and  (liver  trinkets. 

O 

“  I  find  that  common  filver  thread  makes  a  very 
good  conductor,  and  this  to  any  diftance. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  a  very 
eafy  way  of  producing  very  fenfible  convulfions,  (I 
think  mufcuiar)  and  corroborating  my  opinion,  that 
the  communication  (of  this  part  of  the  whole  effedt) 
takes  place  before  contadt. 

(*  Put  a  plate  of  zinc  into  one  cheek,  and  a  plate 
of  filver,  (a  crown-piece)  into  the  other,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  each.  Apply  the  cheeks  to  them  as 
extenftvely  as  poffible.  Thruft  in  a  rod  of  zinc  be¬ 
tween  the  zinc  and  the  cheek,  and  a  rod  of  filver 
between  the  filver  and  the  other  cheek.  Bring  their 
outer  ends  (lowly  into  contadl,  and  a  fmart  convul- 
five  twitch  will  be  felt  in  the  parts  of  the  gums  fitu— 
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ated  between  them,  accompanied  by  bright  flafhes 
in  the  eye s.  And  thefe  will  be  difUn£ily  perceived 
before  contact,  and  a  fecond  time  on  feparating  the 
ends  of  the  rods,  or  when  they  have  again  attained 
what  may  be  called  the  {triking  diftance.  If  the  rods 
lie  alternated,  no  effehl  whatever  is  produced. 

64  Care  mud  be  taken  not  to  prefs  the  pieces  hard 
to  the  gums ;  this  either  hinders  us  from  perceiving 
the  convulfion,  or  prevents  it.  I  find  too,  that  one 
rod,  whether  zinc  or  filver,  is  fufficient  for  the 
communication,  and  even  bringing  the  two  pieces 
together,  will  do  as  well,  or  perhaps  better.  But 
the  rods  are  caber  in  the  management/' 


V  . 

Experiments  on  the  Nervous  Sy[iem%  with  Opium  and 
Metalline  Subftances  ;  made  chiefly  with  the  View  of 
determining  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Animal  Electri¬ 
city,  By  Alexander  Monro.  M.  D.  Profeffpr  of 
Medicine,  Anatomy,  and  Surgery,  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  See.  410.  Pages  43.  Price  3s* 
Johnfon*  London,  1793. 


IT  N  noticing  the  prefent  publication  at  this  period  of 
time,  we  have  at  lead  one  advantage ;  that  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  fubject  into  one  view;  and  as 
the  conciufions  which  have  been  drawn  by  different 
perfons  in  the  profecution  of  their  inquiries,  are  of 
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confiderable  importance,  and  as  tliefe  conclufions 
have  very  materially  differed,  it  was  perhaps  of  con- 
feq nence  that  they  fhould  be  fo  preferred.  The 
reader  will  perceiye,  that  the  experiments  conducted 
by  the  learned  profeffor,  have  led  him  to  inferences 
very  remote  from  thole  which  had  been  drawn  by 
former  writers. 

In  the  fir  ft  place  we  have  fome  obfervatiorts  on  the 
circulating  and  nervous  fyftems  of  frogs. 

fheir  heart  confifts  of  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle  only,  their  aorta  fupplying  their  air  veftcles 
or  lungs,  as  well  as  all  their  other  organs*  and,  of 
courfe,  their  venae  cava;  return  the  blood  from  all 
parts  to  the  heart.  The  ventricle  of  their  heart  con- 
traBs  about  fixty  times  in  a  minute  ;  and  the  purple 
colour  of  the  blood  which  is  feen  within  it,  difappears 
after  each  contraction,  or  the  blood  is  entirely  ex™ 
pelled  by  its  contraction.  For  upwards  of  an  hour 
after  cutting  out  its  heart,  a  frog  can  crawl  or  jump  » 
and,  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  longer,  it  contracts 
its  legs  when  the  toes  are  hurt,  though  not  with  f Ef¬ 
ficient  force  to  move  its  body  from  the  place  where 
it  is  laid. 

"  Their  encephalon  confifts  of  brain  and  cerebel¬ 
lum,  each  of  which,  on  its  upper  part,  is  divided 
into  two  hemifpheres;  and,  below,  they  are  conjoined 
by  thick  crura,  which  form  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
fpinal  marrow,  both  of  which  are  proportionally 
larger  than  in  roan,  and  more  evidentally  confift  of 
two  cords,  There  are  nine  true  vertebrae  ;  and  at  the 
fixth  of  thefe,  the  fpinal  marrow  terminates,  in  the 
cauda  equina.  The  fciatic  nerves  are  formed  by 
three  pairs  of  nerves,  fent  out  below  the  feventh, 
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eighth  and  ninth  vertebrae,  and  by  one  pair  from  the 
os  facrum,  A  nerve,  refembling  our  great  fympa- 
thetic  nerve*  paffes  downwards  from  the  abdomen 
into  the  pelvis. 

<c  Two  days  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  frog  at 
its  joining  .with  the  firft  vertebra,  I  found  it  fitting 
with  its  legs  drawn  up,  in  their  ufual  pofture ;  and 
when  its  toes  were  hurt,  it  jumped  with  very  confi- 
derable  force.  Its  heart  likewife  continued  to  beat 
about  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  fo  ftrongly  as  to 
empty  itfelf  and  circulate  the  blood. 

«  In  feveral  frogs,  after  cutting  off  the  back  part  of 
the  fixth  undermoft  true  vertebrae,  I  took  out  all  that 
part  of  the  fpinal  marrow  with  the  cauda  equina  which 
they  cover.  The  lower  extremities  were  rendered 
infenlible  to  common  injuries,  and  lay  motionlefs  ; 
yet  the  frogs  lived  feveral  months  thereafter,  and  the 
wounded  parts  on  their  backs  cicatrifed  ;  and  the 
bones  of  their  legs,  which  I  fradlured,  were  re-united, 
the  blood  circulating  freely  in  their  veflels. 

<c  It  is  univerfally  known,  that  if,  after  amputating 
the  limb  of  a  warm  blooded  animal,  we  repeatedly 
irritate  the  nerves  which  terminate  in  mufcles,  re¬ 
peated  convulfions  ol  the  mufcles  are  for  feme  time 
produced;  and  that  in  frogs,  and  other  cold  blooded 
animals,  the  nerves  retain  this  powder  (till  longer. 

“  But  it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  after 
irritating  the  nerve  a  given  number  of  times,  the  ef¬ 
fect  ceale-,  authors  conceiving  that  there  is  lodged  ins 
the  nerve  fome  fluid,  or  other  energy  which  is 
exliaufted  by  repeated  explofions.  Inltead  of  this,  I 
have  found  that  the  time  the  nerves  prelerve  their 
power  is  the  fame,  whether  we  irritate  them  or  not  y, 
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or  that  their  energy  is  not  exhauded  by  irritation, 
unlefs  the  irritation  be  fuch  as  fenfibly  alters  their 
texture.” 

The  author  next  relates  his  experiments  with  opium, 
Thefe  experiments  were  made  with  various  circum- 
dances,  as  injecting  an  infufion  of  opium  under  the 
cranium,  and  along  the  courfe  of  the  fpinal  canal  ; 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  after  the  heart  had 
been  removed ;  after  a  divifion  of  the  principal 
nerves.  Sc c.  from  them  all,  he  deduces  as  corollaries 
the  following: 

i e  «  That  the  frog,  after  its  head  is  cut  off,  feels 
pain,  and,  in  con fequence  of  feeling,  moves  its 
body  and  limbs.  . 

2 .  i(  As  the  nerves  of  the  hind  legs  are  not  affe&ed 
by  Animal  Electricity,  unlefs  it  be  applied  lower  than 
the  fifth  vertebra,  thefe  nerves  do  notfeem  to  be  de¬ 
rived  folely  or  chiefly  from  the  brain  or  cerebellum. 

3.  f(  As  opium,  after  the  circulation  ceafes,  affeCts 
organs  didant  from  thofe  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  latter  fuffer  in  confequence  of 
fympathy  of  nerves. 

4.  €t  It  appears  that,  in  this  animal,  there  is  fym¬ 
pathy  of  nerves  after  the  head  is  cut  off ;  or  that 
fympathy  of  nerves  does  not,  in  this  animal,  depend 
entirely  on  the  connexion  of  nerves  within  the  head. 

5.  “  As,  after  cutting  off  the  head,  this  animal  is 
fufceptible  of  pain,  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
performs  voluntary  motion,  it  appears  that,  in  it,  the 
brain  is  not  the  foie  feat  or  the  Senjorium  Commune. 

6.  <f  Several  weeks  after  I  had  taken  out  the  lower- 
mod  half  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  with  it  the  Cauda 
Equina,  I  daily  applied,  for  four  days  running. 
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Animal  Electricity  to  the  fciatic  nerves,  by  paffing  a 
gold  probe  between  them  and  the  os  facrum,  and  ex¬ 
cited  feveral  hundreds  of  convuliions  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  and  yet  found  that,  on  laying  bare  the 
femoral  nerves,  and  pinching  them,  the  mufeies  were 
Hightly  convulfed. 

Hence,  I  apprehend,  additional  force  is  given  to 
an  opinion  I  ventured  many  years  ago  to  propoie, 
that  the  nerves  do  not  receive  their  energy  wholly 
from  the  head  and  fpinal  marrow,  but  that  the  texture 
of  every  branch  of  a  nerve  is  fuch  as  to  furnifh  it, 
or  that  the  ftru&ure  of  each  nerve  is  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  brain. 

7.  From  the  above  experiment,  it  appears  pro¬ 
bable,  in  the  higheft  degree,  that  opium  may  be  ab- 
forbed  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  fatal  fymptoms, 

8.  (i  The  following  circumftances  concur  in  ren¬ 
dering  inadmiffible  an  opinion  lately  propofed  by 
M.  Fontana,  that  poifons  operate  by  changes  they 
produce  on  the  mafs  of  blood,  or  on  fome  unknown 
principle  conne&ed  with  the  blood. 

a.  tc  If  his  opinion  was  juft,  poilon  introduced  into 
a  vein  of  the  extremities,  lo  as  to  be  in  contact  with 
this  unknown  principle,  fhould  operate  as  quickly, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  poifon  is  mixed 
with  the  blood  near  the  heart,  which  he  admits  is  not 
the  cafe, 

b.  ‘£  Cutting  the  fpinal  marrow  in  frogs,  before 
applying  the  poifon  of  the  viper  to  their  legs,  prevents 
it  from  killing  them;  which  fhould  not  happen,  if 
the  poifon  afled  on  the  blood  alone. 

c.  “  He  acknowledges  that  an  animal  bit  in  its  lee 
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by  a  viper,  inftantaneoufly  feels  acute  pain  ;  and  it, 
in  like  manner,  feels  inftantly  great  uneafinefs  when 

the 
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the  poifon  is  mixed  with  its  blood.  We  know  far 
certain,  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  we 
are  inftantly  rendered  fenlible  of  injury  done  to  the 
mod  diftant  parts  of  our  bodies. 

cf  Are  we  not,  therefore,  in  the  lad  mentioned  ex¬ 
periment,  to  conclude,  that  the  uneafinefs  was  pro¬ 
duced  becaufe  the  poifon  afted  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  veffels  ? 

d.  In  like  manner,  animals  were  convulfed  as 
foon  as  they  were  wounded,  or  received  the  poifon 
into  a  blood- veffel ;  and  long  before  the  blood  could 
have  reached  the  mufcles  in  aflion. 

ce  e.  As  foon  as  the  diddled  water  of  Lauro-cerafus 
was  poured  into  the  domach  of  a  pigeon,  it  was  con* 
vulfed,'  and  died  indantly,  that  is,  before  the  poifon 
could  have  entered  the  mafs  of  blood. 

€C  f.  Many  years  ago,  I  found,  after  cutting  the 
•vents  cavm  and  aorta  of  a  frog,  that  a  watery  folution 
of  opium  poured  into  the  heart,  occafioned,  in  a  few 
minutes,  convuldons  in  its  legs  ;  and,  after  cutting 
out  the  heart,  that  the  opium  poured  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  a  defied  the  legs  in  like  manner; 
although,  in  thefe  experiments,  the  circulation  was 
not  only  interrupted,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
evacuated. 

Cf  I  therefore  then  concluded,  and  now  conclude, 
that  opium  and  other  poifons,  even  after  they  are 
mixed  with  the  mafs  of  blood,  produce  their  fatal 
effefls,  chiefly  and  almoft  folely,  by  afling  on  the 
nerves  of  the  heart  and  vafcular  fyftem,  and  through 
thefe,  affefling  the  whole  of  the  nervous  fyftem/* 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  ftate  the  feveral  cir- 
cumitances  he  has  obferved,  in  his  experiments,  which 

lead 
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lead  us  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  Animal 
Ele&ricity.  The  experiments  are  lo  concilety,  al¬ 
though  clearly,  related,  as  not  to  admit  of  abridge¬ 
ment;  we  fli all  therefore,  proceed  to  the  luminary  of 
facls  proved  by  them. 

<f  1.  On  forming  a  circle  by  means  of  the  parts  of 
a  living  animal  and  of  two  different  metallic  bodies, 
efpecially  gold  and  zinc,  in  contafl  with  each  other, 
if  a  nerve  makes  part  of  the  circle,  the  mufcles  in 
which  the  nerve  terminates  are  convulfed. 

“  2.  Although  the  nerve  making  part  of  Inch  a  circle 
has  been  cut  tranfverfely,  yet,  if  the  divided  parts 
of  the  nerve  are  laid  in  contact  with  each  other,  or 
tied  together,  the  mufcles,  in  which  it  naturally  ter¬ 
minates,  are  convulfed. 

«  3.  If  the  metals,  compofmg  parts  of  the  circle, 
are  kept  fleadily  in  contaft  with  each  other,  the  con- 
vulfions  of  the  mufcles  ceafe.  But,  if  they  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  and  again  rejoined,  the  con- 
vulfions  are  repeated, 

«  4.  The  effects  are  the  fame,  although  the  dead 
parts  of  an  animal  or  pure  water  make  parts  of  the 
circle. 

“  5.  Although  the  dead  parts  of  an  animal,  making 
part  of  fuch  a  circle,  are  in  contadl  with  the  metals, 
the  effehh  are  the  fame. 

“  6,  A  mufcle  making  part  of  fuch  a  circle  may 
be  convulfed  wrhilft  the  matter  put  in  motion  is  paffing 
in  the  direction  from  the  mufcle  to  the  nerve. 

cf  7.  The  mufcle  may  be  convulled  although  it 
makes  no  part  of  the  circle  in  which  the  matter  put 
in  motion  pafles,  as  appears  from  comparing  experi¬ 
ment  5th  with  experiments  13th  and  14th.  From  ex¬ 
periment 
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periment  13th,  it  appears,  that  the  fluid  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  metals  pafles  readily  along  a  nerve,  after 
it  has  been  cut,  providing  the  divided  parts  of  it 
are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other*  Yet 
in  experiment  14th,  in  which  the  left  hand  of  the 
Operator  was  not  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  frog,  the 
mufcles  in  which  the  nerve,  lower  than  the  ligature, 
terminated,  were  not  convulfed,  hecaufe  the  fluid 
put  in  motion  did  not  defcend  lower  than  the  place 
at  which  the  gold  probe  touched  the  nerve  above  the 
ligature.  We  may  therefore  prefume  that  when  a 
nerve  which  has  not  been  cut,  as  in  experiment  5th, 
is  touched  with  the  gold  probe,  the  fluid  put  in  motion 
does  not  pals  lower  in  the  nerve  than  the  place  of  the 
probe.  Hence  we  perceive  the  error  of  thofe  who 
fuppofe  that  the  moifture  on  the  furface  of  the  nerve 
conducts  the  fluid  put  in  motion  to  the  mufcles,  and 
that  their  action  is  in  conlequence  of  the  direct  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  fluid  upon  their  fibres. 

•«*  g.  The  effects  are  the  fame  when  the  animal  and 
metals  are  infulated,  by  being  placed  on  glafs,  whilft 
fealing  wax  is  interpofed  between  the  hand  of  the 
operator  and  the  metals. 

“  If  any  part  of  the  circle  is  compofedof  feaL 
ing-wax  or  glafs,  the  mufcles  are  not.  convulfed. 

f<  10.  Convulfions  are  not  excited  unlefsthe  metals 
are  in  contact  with  each  other  :  and  unlefs  both  metals 
are  alfo  in  contact  with  the  animal  Jubilances  or  the 
water  making  part  of  the  circled8 

The  great  refemblance  the  faffs  above  dated  bear 
to  electricity,  muft  {trike  every  one. 

Like  the  electrical  fluid,  this  influence  communi¬ 
cates  the  fenfe  of  pungency  to  the  tongue, 
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Like  the  eledrical  fluid,  it  is  conveyed  readily  by 
water,  blood,  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  metals  ;  and 
is  arrefted  in  its  courfe  by  glafs,  fealing  wax,  &c. 

It  paffes,  with  fimilar  rapidity,  through  the  bodies 
of  animals. 

Like  the  eledrical  fluid,  it  excites  the  adivity 
of  the  vends  of  a  living  animal,  as  the  pain  it  gives 
and  hemorrhagy  it  produces  feem  to  prove.  Hence 
perhaps  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
Amenorrhoea. 

It  excites  convulfions  of  the  mufcles  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  the  fame  effeds  as  ele&ricity. 

When  the  metals  and  animal  are  kept  fteadily  in 
contact  with  each  other,  the  convulfions  ceafe,  or  an 
equilibrium  feems  to  be  produced,  as  after  difcharg- 
ing  a  Leyden  phial. 

Dr.  Monro,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  nervous 
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fluid,  or  energy,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  electrical, 
or  with  the  fluid  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  above- 
mentioned  experiments,  from  the  following  con- 
llderations. 

ce  1.  Without  dating  the  difficulty  there  is  in  con¬ 
ceiving  how  the  electrical  fluid  can  be  accumulated 
by  or  confined  within  our  nervous  fyflem,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  where  the  eledrical  fluid,  or  fluid  ref  ena¬ 
bling  that  put  in  motion  by  the  foregoing  experiments, 
is  accumulated  by  an  animal,  fuch  as  the  Torpedo  or 
Gymnotus,  a  proper  apparatus  is  given  to  the  animal, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  colled  and  to  dif- 
charge  this  fluid. 

"  2.  The  nervous  power  is  excited  by  chemical  or 
by  mechanical  flimuli ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  is 
deftroyed  by  opium  and  other  poifons,  which  cannot 
be  imagined  to  ad  on  the  eiedr  cal  fluid. 


««  ^ 
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u  I  have,  I  apprehend,  refuted  the  theory  of 
Dodiors  Galvani,  Valli  and  others,  which  fuppofes 
that  the  nerve  is  eledrified  plus  and  the  mu  idle  minus  > 
refembling  the  Leyden  phial,  by  fhewing  that  the 
mufcles  are  convulfed  where  there  is  no  communi¬ 
cation  between  them  and  the  metals,  but  by  the 
medium  of  the  nerve  ;  or  when  the  metals  are  applied 
to  different  parts  of  the  nerve  alone,  without  touching 
the  mufcles  which  are  convulfed,  and  when  the  mufcle 
which  is  convulfed  makes  no  part  of  the  circle  in 
which  the  matter  that  is  put  in  motion  paffes. 

u  4.  1  have  proved,  that  the  mufcles  are  convulfed 
whilft  the  current  of  the  electrical  matter  is  palling 
from  them  and  from  the  fmaller  branches  of  the 
nerves  into  their  trunks  ;  and  as  a  mufcle  is  never 
thrown  into  adlion  by  the  nervous  energy,  except 
when  this  paffes  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  into  its 
branches,  and  from  thefe  into  the  mufcle,  it  appears 
that  when,  in  thefe  experiments,  the  mufcles,  were 
convulfed,  the  nervous  and  the  eledlrical  fluids  were 
moving  in  oppofite  diredllons;  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that,  in  their  nature,  they  differ  effentially  from 
each  other. 

<€  5*  f  henervousenergy  isffopped  by  a  tight  ligature 
or  by  the  tranfverfe  incifion  of  a  nerve,  although  its 
divided  parts  are  thereafter  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other  ;  whereas  the  eledlrical  fluid  or  the  fluid  excited 
by  the  metals,  paffes  readily,  downwards  or  upwards, 
along  a  nerve  which  has  been  tied  or  cut. 

6.  After  the  limb  of  a  living  animal  has  been 
amputated,  frecjuent  convulfions  of  the  fame  mufcles 
be  exmted  by  applying  mechanical  or  chemical 
ftimuli  to  its  nerves;  whereas  eledlrical  matter  di(« 
charges  itfelf  fuddenly. 


Hence 
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Hence  Dr.  Monro  concludes/ 

1.  That  the  fluid,  which,  on  the  application  of 
metalline  bodies  to  animals,  occafions  convulfions  of 
their  mufcles,  is  electrical,  or  refembles  greatly  the 
eleCtrical  fluid. 

2.  That  this  fluid  does  not  operate  direCtly  on 
the  mufcular  fibres,  but  merely  by  the  medium  of 
their  nerves. 

3.  That  this  fluid  and  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy 
are  not  the  fame,  but  differ  effentially  in  their  nature. 

4.  That  this  fluid  aCts  merely  as  a  ftimulus  to  the 
nervous  fluid  or  energy. 

5.  That  thefe  experiments  have  merely  fhown  a 
new  mode  of  exciting  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy, 
without  throwing  any  farther  or  direCt  light  on  the 
nature  of  this  fluid  or  energy. 


VI. 

The  Phyficians *  Vade  Mecum ;  being  a  Compendium  of 
Nofology  and  Therapeutics ,  for  the  Ufe  of  Students. 
By  the  Rev.  joieph  Townfend,  i2mo.  130  pages. 
3S.  London,  Cox,  1794. 


HjHHE  utility  of  claffical  diflinaions  in  difeafes  may 
-!■  well  be  doubted,  notwithftanding  the  high  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  them  by  the  author  of  the  pre- 
fent  colleCIion.  It  is  hardly  too  mucn  to  fay,  that 
all  attempts  of  this  kind  which  have  hitherto  been 
jnade,  fo  far  from  facilitating  the  acquirement  of 

knowledge 
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knowledge  which  might  be  ufeful  to -the  young  prac¬ 
titioner  at  his  outlet,  by  biaffing  his  mind  to  parti¬ 
cular  fy Items,  which  have  no  foundation  in  natuie, 
have  prevented  his  observing  the  true  character  of 
diieafes,  a  knowledge  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
words,  and  thus  have  materially  retarded  his  progrefs 
in  true  medical  fcience.  Every  one  mult  feel  the 
difficulty,  and  often  the  impoffibility,  of  referring 
the  difeafes  which  daily  occur,  to  any  particular  ar¬ 
rangement  he  can  find  in  books,  however  well  in— 
ftrudted  he  may  be  in  fchool  knowledge.  What  can 
more  ftrongly  prove  the  fallity  of  fy  items  of  Nofology 
and  their  confequent  inutility?  They  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  render  the  Itudy  of  medicine  more  eafy,  by 
their  methodical  arrangement.  But  that  the  teach- 
ins  dofctrines,  which  are  unfounded,  and  which  mult 
again  be  unlearned,  can  be  ufeful,  is  a  problem  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  folve.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
ftudy  of  medicine  conducted  in  this  way,  qualifies  a 
man  to  harangue  eloquently  on  the  fubject ;  enables 
him  to  affign  proximate  caufes,  and  appropriate  me¬ 
thods  of  cure  ;  but  it  is  a  fad  likewife,  that  this  dog¬ 
ma  tifm  and  clearnefs  of  diftinction  decreafe  in  an 
exadt  ratio  with  the  acquirement  of  real  knowledge 
by  adtual  obfervation  of  nature.  A  flight  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  difeafes,  as  they  really  appear,  ferves  to 
convince  every  difcerning  pradtitioner,  how  little  he 
has  really  learnt  from  books,  and  how  much  he  finds 
himfelf  at  a  lofs  in  putting  his  theories  to  the  teft  of 
experiment.  Whether  a  book  therefore,  of  the  kind 
before  us,  can  be  of  any  real  ufe  to  the  flu  dent  in 
medicine,  may  well  be  quefiioned. 

It 
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It  confifts  of  the  genera  and  fpecies,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cullen,  with  a  tranfiation  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  into  Englifh.  Fart  the  fecond  is  a  compendium 
of  Therapeutics,  compiled  from  Duncan,  Whytt, 
Elliot,  and  Berkenhout:  to  which  are  added  various 
formulae  in  each  clafs.  There  are  befides  a  General 
Index,  and  Explanation  of  Terms* 


VI L 

Medical  and  Chemical  EJfays.  By  Thomas  Trotter, 
M.  D.  Phyfician  to  his  Majefty’s  Fleet  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Earl  Howe*  8vo.  155  pages* 
5s*  Jordan,  London,  1795, 


TV*-  TROTTER  was  amongft  the  firlt  to  apply 
the  new  difcoveries  in  Pneumatic  Chemiftry,  to 
the  fcience  and  pradice  of  medicine.  In  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Obfervations  on  the  Scurvy,  he  attri¬ 
butes  this  difeafe  to  the  abftradion  of  oxygene  from 
the  blood,  occafioned  by  a  deficiency  of  recent  ve¬ 
getable  matter.  Since  the  publication  of  his  Theory, 
he  has  made  fuch  experiments  as  had  been  fuggefted 
by  different  phyficians.  They  have  not,  he  remarks, 
added  to  our  lift  of  antifcorbutics.  His  recent  prac¬ 
tice  has  not  tended  to  weaken  any  of  his  former  ar¬ 
guments ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  reafon  to  think 
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they  have  gained  frefii  fupport.  Dr.  Eeddoes* 
thought  the  author  incorrect  in  attributing  fcurvy  to 
the  want  of  freili  vegetables  alone  ;  he  fuppofed  the 
impure  atmofphere  they  breathed  between  decks, 
having  lefs  of  the  refpirable  quality,  might  become 
a  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Dr.  Trotter,  however,  from 
obfervation,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
nor  do  feamen  in  general  breathe  a  more  impure  air, 
than  people  in  other  circumftances.. 

The  fituation  the  author  held  in  the  year  1793, 
in  the  Vengeance,  during  a  voyage  to  the  Weit- 
Indies,  afforded  him  the  beft  opportunities  of  invef- 
tigati ng  the  nature  and  cure  of  fcurvy.  The  expe¬ 
riments  he  here  relates,  were  made  while  the  Aiip 
was  at  fea,  and  when  no  frefn  vegetables  could  be 
procured.  The  good  effeds  of  the  citric  acid,  or 
juice  of  lemons,  were,  in  ail  inltances,  molt  clear, 
and  almoft  infallible.  As  this  remedy  was  fuppofed 
to  operate,  by  imparting  oxygene  to  the  blood.  Dr. 
Beddoes  thought,  the  fulpnuric  and  other  acids,  would 
probably  produce  equally  good  effeds.  The  expe¬ 
riments  of  Dr.  Trotter  go  to  determine  this  point. 
His  firft  trials  were  with 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

6f  Robert  Bell,  aged  thirty,  a  feaman,  and  was  im- 
preifed:  his  fymptoms  of  fcurvy  were  fpongy  gums, 
hardened  and  .contraded  hams,  livid  fpots  on  the 
thighs  and  legs ;  very  much  depreffed  in  fpirits,  and 
apprehenfive.  He  is  to  take  the  vitriolic  acid,  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  in  as  great  quantities  as  his  ffomach 

and 

*  Obfervations  on  Calculus,  Sea  Scurvy,  <£c. 
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&nd  bowels  will  bear,  without  pain.  This  medicine 
was  continued  for  a  week,  during  which  time  the 
fymptoms  became  gradually  worie.  It  was  then 
changed  for  the  juice  of  limes,  which  in  a  few  days 
eSebtually  cured  him. 

"  For  a  day  or  two  at  firft  Bell  had  better  fpirits, 
and  looked  more  lively;  but  it  did  not  continue* 
The  effect  of  lime  juice  was,  as  I  have  generally  ob- 
ferved,  apparent  in  twenty-four  hours.  Five  cafes 
of  nearly  the  fame  defcription  followed  the  above  ; 
the  reful t  was  exattly  the  fame. 

Concentrated  Acid  of  Tartar. 

Firft  day.  William  Cafey,  aged  twenty-four,  a 
landman.  Symptoms  of  fcurvy  are  laroenefs,  con- 
IraBed  tendons  of  the  knee  joint,  large  livid  fpots  on 
the  legs  and  thighs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  great  de~ 
jeblion  of  fpirits,  &c.  He  had  the  fever  fornetime 
a^o.  and  went  through  a  courfe  of  mercury  for  the 
venerea!  difeafe,  in  the  paflage  out.  In  a  note,  in 
jny  book,  under-  this  man's  cafe,  is  the  following  re¬ 
mark.  c  This  man  is  a  very  fit  fubjebt  for  experi¬ 
ment,  as  all  my  fruits  are  now  expended/  The  fhip 
at  this  time  was  cruizing  oft  Guadeloupe  ;  for  had  I 
been  in  a  Filiation  to  command  limes  or  lemons,  1 
ffiould  not  have  thought  myfelf  juftified  in  making 
comparative  trials  of  any  articles  in  this  man  s  com¬ 
plaints,  Patients  aftebted  like  him  will  often  drop 

from  our  hands  when  we  very  little  expebt  it. 

* 

vC  He  is  to  take  a  punt  or  water,  to  which  is  to  be 
added,  concentrated  acid  of  tartar,  lufficient  to  give 
it  the  ufual  acidity.  What  I  mean  by  the  ufual  ac.U 

j  j 

ditty,  is  enough  to  endanger  gripes  in  the  bowels, 

without 
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without  however  effeBing  theirs.  This  lias  always 
been  the  only  rule  adopted  in  exhibiting  the  citric 
acid.  Two  drains  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  tar¬ 
tar  give  a  fharp  tafte,  if  well  prepared,  to  a  pint  of 
water, 

Second  day.  Complains  lefs  of  pain,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  better  fpirits  than  yefterday. 

<c  Third  day.  No  change  for  the  better:  complains 
much  of  pain  and  wearinefs.— Let  the  quantity  of 
acid  be  increafed. 

“  Fourth  day.  No  variation  from  yefterday. 

Cf  Fifth  day.  Feels  no  relief  from  the  medicine, 

j 

is  fcarcely  able  to  walk. 

«  Sixth  day.  No  apparent  fymptoms  of  recovery. 
This  day  the  (hip  came  to  Dominica,  where  the  fruit, 
and  vegetables  that  were  with  difficulty  procured 
foon  recruited  the  health  of  this  man  and  others. 

((  Another  cafe,  though  not  fo  inveterate  as 
Cafey's,  was  treated  at  this  time  in  the  fame  way, 
and  was  fimilar  in  its  iflue. 

Nitre. 

«  Firft  day.  The  fubjeD  of  the  laft  cafe,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cafey,  about  five  weeks  from  the  time  he  was 
cured  as  above,  was  affeBed  with  (curvy  in  a  man¬ 
ner  almoft  like  his  former  fymptoms. 

fc  The  fhip  was  now  on  her  paftage  to  England,  but 
from  the  very  fhort  time  that  was  given  us  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  voyage,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  pro¬ 
cure  either  fruits  or  vegetables  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Tick,  in  fufficient  quantity. 

r' 
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u  This  man  was  ordered  to  take  two  drams  of 
nitre  very  well  diluted  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

€€  Second  day.  No  better. 

cc  Third  day.  Says  he  is  rather  worfe.— Let  the 
quantity  of  nitre  be  increafed. 

cc  Fourth  day.  Scorbutic  fymptoms  evidently 
gaining  ground. 

cc  Fifth  day.  Limbs  more  fwelled,  and  the  knee 
joint  more  hard  and  contracted  ;  livid  fpots  growing 
of  darker  colour.  Let  him  take  the  nitre  for  one 

9 

day  more. 

Sixth  day.  All  fymptoms  worfe  ;  pains  all  over 
him,  and  word  when  in  bed. 

Acetous  Acid. 

Seventh  day.  Let.  him  take  eight  ounces  of  vine¬ 
gar  diluted  with  water,  in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 

Eighth  day.  Has  taken  half  a  pint  of  vinegar 
fince  yeilerday,  without  gripes-.—- Says  his  legs  are 
harder  and  differ. 

ec  Ninth  day.  Says  he  is  eafier  as  to  pain  ;  but  no 
appearance  of  being  better.  Found  that  I  had  been 
giving  him  vinegar,  in  confequence  of  which  he  took 
a  full  pint  more,  which  he  got  from  different  meffes-; 
it  being  at  this  time  ferved  to  the  Hip’s  company. 

C€  Tenth  day.  The  quantity  of  vinegar  taken  a 
pint  and  a  half,  yet  he  feels  no  effeft  from  it. 

€c  Eleventh  day.  Thinks  he  is  eafier,  but  no  ex¬ 
ternal  fymptoms  of  it.  He  now  takes  a  quart  of 
vinegar. 

fc  Twelfth  day.  Much  worfe  to  day,  in  all  his 
fymptoms  of  fcurvy.  Quantity  of  vinegar  the  fame 
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as  yefterday,  but  does  not  a ffect  bis  bowels.  He  is  1 
to  continue  it  one  day  longer. 

“  StJGAR, 

,c  Thirteenth  day.  Says  he  is  always  worft  in  the 
morning,  and  got  up  to  day  much  more  fatigued  than 
when  he  went  to  bed.  His  teeth  are  growing  loofe ; 
the  knee  is  very  much  contracted  and  black.  Let 
him  take  eight  ounces  of  good  foft  fugar  in  the  day* 

**  Fourteenth  day.  Much  the  fame;  not  purged  x 
by  the  fugar ;  let  him  take  ten  ounces  to-day0 

**  Fifteenth  day.  Getting  worfe  ;  let  the  fugar  be 
tried  for  only  one  day  more. 

Sixteenth  day  No  better.  Let  him  now  take 
two  ounces  of  lime  juice  in  the  day.  The  weather 
feels  cold  at  this  time,  about  the  middle  of  .Septem¬ 
ber,  from  a  northerly  wind*  My  flock  of  lime  juice 
now  con  lifted  of  feven  bottles,  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  limes ;  X  could  not  therefore  give  a 
larger  dofe,  as  other  cafes  were  appearing.  This 
man  recovered,  but  there  was  a  neceffity  of  in- 
creafing  the  acid. 

<c  A  cafe  or  two  more  were  treated  with  "nitre  and 
vinegar,  and  another  with  fugar,  in  the  above  quan¬ 
tity.  The  fymptoms  during  their  ufe  feemed  to  grow 
as  quickly  as  if  no  medicine  had  been  given. 

Spruce  Beer. 

<c  Firft  day,  Richard  Williams,  a  young  man. 
Had  the  fever  fame  time  ago,  but  is  grown  remark¬ 
ably  fat.  He  is  cook’s-mate,  and  was  accuftomed 
to  make  free  with  the  flufh  tub.  Slufh  is  the  fat  of 
the  fait  meat,  fkimmed  from  the  water  that  boils  it. 

G  2  At 
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At  my  requeft  it  was  forbid  to  the  Clip’s  company  on 
leaving  England.  In  this  man,  as  is  ufual  in  all  cor¬ 
pulent  habits  the  fcurvy  advanced  quickly,  and  the 
fymptoms  are  peculiar.  Elis  looks  have  much  of  the 
dull  bloated  appearance,  with  a  greenifh  hue  round 
the  eye  and  mouth.  He  is  extremely  averfe  to  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  legs  are  much  fwelled,  pitting  on  preffure, 
and  rather  red  than  livid. 

<c  Let  him  take  a  pint  of  Ipruce  beer  three  times 
a-day.  The  officers  had  fome  at  this  time  of  the  belt 
quality. 

C£  Second  day.  No  change  for  the  better;  ap¬ 
pears  quite  in  a  (late  of  indifference. 

“  Third  day.  Rather  worfe  :  he  is  to  take  the 
fpruce  beer  only  one  day  more.  It  is  too  ievere  a 
cafe  to  carrv  farther. 

Fourth  day.  Still  worfe.  His  teeth  are  now 
loofening.  and  nearly  dropping  from  the  jaw  ;  gums 
very  black  and  fpongy  :  his  fpirits  are  very  depreffed* 
he  thinks  himfelf  dying.  Let  him  take  the  lime  juice 
in  as  large  dofes  as  it  can  be  fpared. 

«  Fifth  day.  He  already  feels  relief.  In  the 
fpace  of  a  week,  he  became  emaciated,  was  very 
weak,  but  the  fcorbutic  fymptoms  yielded  in  due 

time-. 

Acid  of  T art ar. 

<«  Fir  ft  day.  John  Huffey,  a  landman.  His 
fymptoms  are  laffitude  and  debility,  fwellings  of  the 
lower  extremities,  yellow  and  livid  blotches  in  the 
inferior  part  of  his  thighs,  bloated  countenance^  foe¬ 
tid  breath,  fpongy  gums,  teeth  loofened.  Sc c.  Let 
him  take  the  acid  of  tartar  diluted. 
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«  Second  day.  No  alteration ;  no  griping  or  purg¬ 
ing  from  the  medicine.  Let  him  have,  befides,  a 
pint  of  porter  in  the  day. 

"  Third  day.  Symptoms  worfe,  pains  more  fe~ 
vere. 

Fourth  day.  As  before. 

u  Fifth  day.  Scorbutic  fymptoms  increafing* 
Let  him  have  limes  fparingly,  as  our  lift  now  in- 
ereafes. 

<c  H  e  grew  better,  but  was  not  cured  till  in  port. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Firft  day.  — —  Quinlan,  a  landman,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  general  fcorbutic  fymptoms  of  fome 
days  handing,  and  is  not  able  to  walk.  Fie  is  to 
take  the  diluted  fulphuric  acid.  A  pint  of  porter  a 
day  is  like  wife  fent  by  the  Captain  to  all  the  fcorbu- 
tics. 

Second  day.  Greater  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  and 
looks  ill. 

i(  Third  day.  Symptoms  advancing  rapidly.  He 
is  to  continue  the  acid  only  one  day  more. 

c<  Fourth  day.  Has  received  no  relief  from  the 
medicine.  He  is  now  to  take  the  lime  juice  as  it 
can  be  fpared. 

This  man  recovered  (lowly,  and  the  difeafe 
more  or  iefs  remained  till  we  came  to  Spithead. 

Nitre. 

“  Firft  day.  fames  Harrington*  a  landman.  His 
fymptoms  of  icurvy  are,  great  debility,  laffitude,  low 
fpirits,  hardnefs  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  legs, 
difcoloration,  Sc c.  Let  him  take  half  an  ounce  of 

nitre,, 
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nitre,  very  well  diluted,  in  twenty-four  hours;  be- 
lides  a  pint  of  porter. 

tft  Second  day.  No  alteration  of  the  feorbutic 
fymptoms,  or  feelings  of  the  patient. 

Third  day.  Thinks  he  is  getting  worfe,  and 
finds  himfelf  weaker ;  home  (light  degree  of  heat  and 
pain  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  from  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Let  it  be  continued  only  one  day  more. 

*e  Fourth  day.  Fain  in  the  pit  of  the  fiomach* 
much  the  fame  as  yefterday.  No  relief  of  the 
feorbutic  fymptoms ;  they  are  evidently  gaining 
ground.  Let  him  be  treated  as  the  others/'’ 

The  appointment  of  the  author  to  the  Haflar  Hof* 
pita!  afterwards,  gave  him  frefh  opportunities  of 
confirming  his  former  obfervations. 

Whether  it  be,  that  the  pathology  offered  by  Dr. 
Trotter  is  not  correct,  or  the  other  acids  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  deconipofed  in  the  fyftem,  and  hence 
their  inutility  in  feurvy,  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine.  Our  theory  here  leaves  us  in  the  dark  ;  a 
notable  infiance  of  the  fallacy  of  reafoning  a  priori 
in  medicine. 

Subjoined  to  the  author’s  obfervations  on  feurvy, 
we  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Laing,  iurgeon  at 
Ney  South  Wales,  which  contains  iome  obfervations 
tending  to  the  confirmation  of  Dr,  Trotters  opinion 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  difeafe  ;  together 
with  fome  remarks  on  that  colony,  which  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  of  much  importance. 

The  author  obferves,  that  he  had  been  lately  in¬ 
formed  bv  Lieutenant  Brown,  that  he  had  often  keen 
potatoes  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  feurvy.  This 
gentleman  fome  time  ago  commanded  a  (hip  in  the 

Southern 
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Southern  Whale  Fiftiery,  where  he  found  them  of 
much  benefit.  His  method  of  ufing  the  root  was 
to  cut  it  in  thin  Dices,  and  to  eat  it  as  we  do  a  cucum¬ 
ber,  with  pepper  and  vinegar.  The  juice  of  a  raw 
potatoe,  in  tafte  very  much  refembles  that  of  home  of 
our  worll  winter  apples.  It  poffeffes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  acidity,  and  very  quickly  oxydates  iron. 

\\  e  are  next  prefented  with  a  cafe  of  a  Blue  Bov. 
who  died  at  Haflar  Hofpitai  in  the  year  1794  with  the 
appearances  on  diffeHion.  He  had  been  always  fub- 
jea  to  a  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  fingular  circurn- 
ftance  in  to  is  cafe  was  an  unufualiy  livid  or  purple 
colour  of  his  face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  in  fome 
degree  of  the  whole  body.  It  ended  in  dropfy  of 
the  cheft  and  general  anafarca.  There  were  found 
large  concretions  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg  in 
the  right  auricle,  which  was  greatly  diftended.  'This 
Jubilance  appeared  like  rennet,  or  the  dreffed  fweet- 
brcad  of  a  can,  and  hao  two  or  three  fmall  cavities. 
In  the  right  ventricle  were  found  two  vehicles  like 
hydatids,  near  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  concluding  effay  contains  thoughts  on  the  de~ 
compoluion  of  water,  and  a  method  for  preparing 
calks  to  preserve  it  at  lea.  Thefe  obfervations  were 
originally  communicated  to  the  fociety  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
and  ptibbfhed  in  their  memoirs.  The  ideas  here  fug- 
gefted  are  founded  on  the  new  theory  of  the  com- 
pofition  of  water. 

#  "  °n  opening  the  bung  of  a  cafk  where  the  water 
ftmks,  a  volatile  elaftic  vapour  is  immediately  fet  at 
liberty  ;  a  putrid  frnell  is  perceived,  and  if  alighted 
candle  comes  in  cornaS  with  it,  it  takes  fire.  Vh.is 

elaftic 
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daftic  vapour  is  nothing  but  inflammable  air,  or  the 
hydrogenous  gas  of  the  new  nomenclature.  The 
manner  of  its  dif’engagement  is  fhortly  thus;  the  wood 
pofleffes  a  large  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  attaches  the  oxygene  of  the  water,  and  leaves 
the  hydrogene  free.  Fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid, 
is,  therefore,  conftantly  generated  in  a  cafk  of  (linking 
water  ;  this  is  proved  by  adding  a  little  quicklime 
which  combines  with  the  acid,  and  is  thus  reduced  tc 

its  original  (late,  limeftone. 

«  Nov/  this  description  Sufficiently  Shews  the  futility 

of  former  reafoning  on  the  fubjeQ,  and  from  it  toe 
we  learn,  that  no  fubftance  added  10  the  water,  a 
lead  any  that  is  yet  known,  can  either  preferve  or 
recover  it.  The  only  method  yet  invented,  is  ^y  ex- 
poking  it  to  the  atmoiphere,  as  by  the  machine  o 
Lieutenant  Ofbrige.  This  procefs  alfo  confirms  ou 
explanation,  for  the  hydrogene  is  either  difiipatecl,  o: 
attrahls  oxygene  from  the  Surrounding  air  to  reft  on 
fweetnefs  to  the  water. 

<4  Since  we  f  nd/'  continues  the  author,  Cf  that  ai 
old  cafkpreferves  water  better  thana  new  one,  ii  is  mon 
than  probable,  that  what  is  called  Jcci Jonin g*,  is  no 
thing  more  than  exhaiifting  the  principle  in  the  woo: 
which  favours  the  decompofition  ;  and  I  am  apt  tc 
believe,  that  by  imitating  this  procels  there  is  a  poi- 
iibility  of  rendering  wood  equally  fit  for  prefer  vine 
the  fluid  fweet  as  porcelane,  glals,  or  earthen  ware. 

<e  For  this  purpoie  I  would  recommend  the  ftc<ve, 
of  the  cafks,  when  ready  to  be  put  together,  to  hi 
fteeped  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  pond  filled  wit 
water;  this  ought  to'  be  allowed  to  ilagnate  io  as  t 
favour  the  decompohtion  of  the  water.  1  he  foone 

therefore 
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therefore,  the  pool  becomes  putrid,  and  the  longer 
time  that  the  wood  is  immerfed  in  it,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  fcajonmg 

There  were  many  inflances  during  the  late  war, 
where  fhips  on  foreign  ftations,  by  having  well  Tea- 
foned  caffs,  and  having  never  been  under  the  neceffity 
of  unftowing  their  holds,  found  the  water  pure  and 
iweet  as  when  they  left  Spithead.  But  unfeafoned 
new  Cafks  will  Ipoil  the  water  in  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night.  Oak  cafks  have  alfo,  from  the  hardnefs  of 
the  VvTocd,  been  preferred  to  all  others. 

In  confequence  of  his  fir  ft  letter,  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Commiffioners  of  Victualling,  the  author 
obtained  permillion  to  make  fuch  experiments  on  the 
fubjeet  as  he  thought  requifite.  His  fecond  letter  to 
the  lociety  contains  the  refult  of  thefe. 

In  putting  (laves  together,  it  is  ufual  to  tire  them,  in 
order  to  form  them  into  fhape.  In  converlation  with  the 
mafrer  cooper,  he  learnt,  that  a  material  difference 
had  been  obferved  between  a  well  bred  calk,  and  one 
done  in  the  common  way,  for  preferving  water* 
Several  comparative  experiments  were  made,  with 
caffs  well  blackened,  and  others,  in  the  common  de¬ 
gree.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  common  caffs  became 
tainted  and  ddcoloured  ;  while  the  well-bred  caffs 
had  the  water  not  only  fweet,  but  perfectly  tran (pa¬ 
rent.  I  he  author  now  fuggefled,  that  the  (laves 
fliould  be  fired  ftili  more,  even  till  a  black  charry 
furface  was  formed  over  the  whole,  and  that  the  heads 
fhould  be  done  in  the  fame  manner.  A  number  of 
puncheons  and  fome  ieagerswere  finifhed  in  this  way 
and  filled  with  w7ater.  The  water  continued  limpid 
ana  fweet  after  many  months.  1  he  charry  furface 
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therefore  appears  to  aft  as  a  coat  of  varnifh  or  plafter, 
or  as  any  other  fubftance  would,  in  defending  the 
water  from  the  wood.  The  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  various  other  purpofes  is  obvious. 

Some  experiments  of  M.  Lowitz  of  Peterfburgh, 
which  have  been  lately  related,  feemed  to  fhow  a 
direfit  power  in  charcoal  of  preventing  putrefafifion, 
and  of  corre&ing  it  when  it  has  taken  place.  On 
feveral  trials  by  Dr.  T.  this  was  not  found  to  be  the 
cafe.  Powdered  charcoal  neither  prevented  the 
putrefaction  of  water;  nor,  when  added  to  (linking 
water,  did  it  in  any  degree  cor  re  fit  the  offenfive  fmeli 
or  tade. 


VIII. 

Engravings,  explaining  Ike  Anatomy  of  the  Boness  Muf- 
clts>  and  Joints .  By  John  Bell,  Surgeon.  410. 
lot  Pages,  28  Plates.  Price  ih  is.  Boards.  Lon¬ 
don,  Robiofons,  1794. 


OF  a  work  of  this  kind,  confiding  almoft  entirely 
of  tables  and  defcriptions,  little  more  can  be 
VCti  than  a  general  charafiler.  The  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  general,  in  anatomical  figures,  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  beauty  of  the  drawing, 
than  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reprefentation.  He  ob~ 
fences,  likewife,  that  an  author  has  frequently  writ¬ 
ten  his  book  after  his  own  way  ;  and  taken  his  plates, 
perhaps,  where  he  is  directed  by  his  bookfeller,  or 
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where  lie  way  mo  ft  fafely  Heal;  and  ofieii  chafing 
them  or  a  fafhion  fifty  years  older  than  that  book* 
into  the  gaps  and  interdices  of  which,  they  are  to  be 
nitched  and  duck  up,  wherever  they  will  make  the 
handlornefl  figure,  not  where  they  will  be  of  the 
mod  ole. 

This  ironical  praife  may  be  very  fafely  given  to 
the  older  anatomids  lor  their  love  of  original  dr aw- 
ings,  that  having  once  fet  their  tafte  to  one  certain 
fyftem  of  plates,  (hey  have  been  very  conftant  and  trite 
to  their  fird  choice.  It  is  thus  that  the  plates  of 
Yefalius,  Fallopius,  or  Eudachtus,  have  defcended, 
with  fome  diflortions  and  abridgements  indeed,  hot 
Hill  unpolluted  with  any  ftain  of  originality,  nor  viti¬ 
ated  by  any  one  improvement  of  reprefentation-  or  of 
thought,  through  the  books  of  Vidus  Vidius,  Parens, 
Stephanas,  Blanchardus,  Veflingius,  Riolanus,  Ver- 
hein,  Palfin,  Dionis,  and  a  thousand  others.  Thus 
have  the  once  beautiful  plates  of  Vefalius,  (mangled 
and  deformed,  cut  down  to  fuit  books  of  all  fixes, 
twilled  and  accommodated  to  all  fubjeds  and  all 
forms  of  explanation]  descended  to  us  in  inch  dis¬ 
torted  ihapes,  that  while  we  are  looking  over  their 
books  to  fix  upon  them  the  indidfment  of  plagtarHtn, 
we  can  hardly  recognife  the  original  drawings  fo 
fairly  as  to  prove  the  deed. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  thefe  plates,  if  not  beau¬ 
tiful  as  drawings,  are  yet  entitled  to  the  higher  praife, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  of  accuracy  of  reprefentation. 
“  I  have  drawn/'  fays  the  author,  «  my  plates  with 
my  own  hand.  I  have  engraved  feme  of  thefe 
plates,  and  etched  aimed  the  whole  of  them  :  which 
I  mention  only  to  fhew  that  they  have  their  chance 
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of  being  correct  in  the  anatomy,  and  that  whatever, 
by  my  interference,  they  may  have  loft  in  elegance, 
they  have  gained,  I  hope,  in  truth  and  accuracy.  — And 
while  I  mention  this,  I  mail  not  be  ungrateful  to  Mr. 
Beugo,  whole  (kill,  will,  I  hope,  be  (hewn  on  fome 
higher  occafion,  and  whole  character  rnuft  not  be 
hurt  by  any  thing  that  may  be  leen  here;  ror  where- 
ever  in  thefe  plates  all  is  fair  and  clean,  it  is  owing 
to  bis  care;  and  thole  blots  of  execution  which  are 
not  fairly  covered,  have  not  come  through  his  cor- 
rebting  hand.  Whatever  he  has  done  alone  has  been 
hurried,  allowing  no  time  for  artful  or  laborious  en¬ 
graving,  though  (till  all  that  is  here,  I  hope  is  cor- 
redt  and  true/’ 

The  defcriptions  which  accompany  the  tables  are 
clear  and  full.  We  tranfcribe  the  authors  obferva- 
tions  on  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  which  follow  the 
anatomical  defcription. 

«  Thus  we  fee  in  the  dead  body,  thofe  mufcles 
which  give  form  and  character  to  the  human  coun¬ 
tenance,  lying  all  dead  and  flaccid.  The  mouth 
open,  the  lips  loofe  and  fhrivelled  ;  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  dropping  down  the  cheek  funk  ;  and  the  eye 
alfo  closed,  and  funk  down  within  its  orbit. — All  the 
countenance  is  deformed,  and  the  traits  o.t  individual 
character  or  beauty,  quite  gone. — But  ftill  enough 
remains  to  explain  to  us  what  thofe  are,  upon  which 
chiefly  the  interefling  variety  of  expreffion  and  form 
depends.  The  occipito  frontalis  wrinkles  the  fore¬ 
head  :  the  corrugator  kipercilii  knits  the  brows,  the 
levatores  labiorum  lift  up  the  lip,  fpread  wide  the 
noftrils,  and  open  the  mouth;  the  depreffores  labiorum 
deprefs  the  lip  ;  the  triangular  mufcles  draw  down 
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the  corners  of  the  w  nth  ;  the  zygomatic  muffle 
diftorts  the  cheek,  and  the  orbicularis  oris  antagoniffs 
all  thefe,  and  doles  the  mouth. — -Thefe  muffles, 
while  they  are  performing  more  important  offices, 
alio  exprefs  the  paffions,  and  mark  the  countenance 
with  traits  never  to  be  effaced,  the  true  ftudy  of  thole 
who  would  be  phyf ognomifts ;  who  talk  but  idly, 
when  they  fpeak  of  expreffion  in  thole  immoveable 
features,  which  are  formed  rather  bv  the  contour  of 
a  bone.  ‘  The  lagacious  forehead  or  ceconomicat 
nofe,’  are  the  rhapfodies  of  an  enthuftaft,  riot  the 
ferious  obfervations  of  a  fedate  man,  ftudious  o( 
that  fuhjedl,  which  is  interefting  above  all  others. 

The  ffiapes  of  the  bones  determine  the  general 
form  of  the  face.  One  great  mufcle,  the  maffeter, 
gives  the  rounding  of  the  cheek,  the  reft  are  all  de¬ 
licate  and  moveable  muffles ;  and  the  great  characters 
of  the  face,  center  round  the  mouth  and  noftrffs 
where  thefe  muffles  converge.  The  lean  and  deli¬ 
cate  face,  gains  in  expreffion  where  the  cheek  is 
hollow,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  moveable,  the  lines* 
ftrong;  but  in  thole  who  are  bloated,  the  cheek 
is  fuller,  the  lines  obliterated^  the  delicate  turnings 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  loft,  all  but  the  more 
violent  (trains  of  paffion  are  buried  in  the  mafs.  The 
great  lines  of  character,  are  the  line  of  the  zygomatic 
mufcle,  coming  from  above,  and  of  the  triangular 
muffle,  coming  from  the  chin  ;  and  the  moving  point 
towards  which  they  all  a 6b,  is  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Jn  chearful  emotions  the  features  rife  all  towards  the 
eye,  which  becomes  full  and  turgid.  In  the  depreffing 
paffions  the  features  fink,  the  eye  is  languid,  and  the 
whole  countenance  gets  a  thoughtful  ferious  caff* 

But 
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Bat  ftill  it  is  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  that  is  the 
central  point  of  all  thefe  changes. 

The  corners  of  the  month  are  continually  fupported 
by  the  action  of  the  levator,  and  of  the  zygomatic 
Isoldes  |  they  are  railed  high  in  folding,  fo  as  to 
form  a  dimple  there.  They  are  railed  higher  in 
laughter,  fo  as  to  fwell  the  cheek,  wrinkle  the  eye¬ 
lids,  and  eomprefs  the  eye  till  tears  begin  to  flow. 
And  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which  is  thus  raifed  in 
laughter,  is  diftorted  in  pride,  malice,  hatred ;  is 
dilated  and  drawn  backwards  in  rage  i  drops  lower 
Ib  grief,  and  in  pally  falls  quite  down. 

Thefe  movements  round  the  angle  of  the  mouth* 
are  the  chief  indications  in  the  face  itfelf,  while  all 
other  indications  of  paffion,  proceed  rather  from 
the  general  fyftem.  A  healthy  body,  and  chearful 
mind  have  the  face  full,  the  eye  humid,  the  limbs 
braced,  the  whole  body  free,  and  light  moving.  In 
languid  health,  or  under  affliction  and  care,  the  face 
is  pale,  the  eye  cold,  the  whole  body  languid  and 
relaxed;  and  fo  it  is  in  paffion,  for  the  medical 
arrangement  of  the  paffions  is  nearly  correft.  There 
are  two  great  claiTes  of  paffions,  the  exciting  and 
the  depreffing  paffions  ;  in  the  exciting  paffions,  as 
joy  or  anger,  the  heart  beats  high  ;  the  face  is  tur~ 
ged  ;  the  eye  prominent  and  fparkling  ;  the  mufcles 
are  tenle  ;  the  limbs  braced  ;  the  whole  body  is  in  a 
moveable,  aflive,  and  highly  excited  (late  ;  but  when 
the  heart  beats  languid  in  grief,  or  palpitates  with 
fear,  the  face  becomes  pale,  the  features  (ink,  the 
limbs  tremble,  the  whole  frame  is  unbraced,  cold, 
and  unapt  for  motion  ;  and  from  thefe  general  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  fyftem  refult  all  thole  other  marks  of 

paffion. 
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pafilon,  which  accompany  the  changes  of  the  face  § 
for  in  grief*  fear*  difdain,  the  blood  ebbs*  and  the 
face  is  pale*  and  the  features  fink ;  while  in  anger 
the  face  is  red*  the  eye- brows  corrugated,  and  the 
eye  turged  and  {trained  j  but  in  rage*  the  whole  muff 
cular  frame  is  drained  towards  the  moil  violent  ac¬ 
tion*  the  breath  is  retained*  'while  the  pulfe  beats 
high;  and  fo  the  face  becomes  turged,  the  eye  is 
fiery  and  red,  there  is  a  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  drained  backwards,  the  not 
trils  are  railed  and  dilated,  the  buccinator*  zygo¬ 
matic,  mafic  ter,  and  temporal  mufcles  are  in  violent 
action,  which  gives  an  angular  and  linear  hardnefs  to 
all  the  features ;  and  faliva  and  foam  proceed  from 
the  univerfal  prefiure  upon  ail  the  glands. 


Precede  pour  prevenir  les  Dangers  et  meme  les  Def* 
agr emeus  de  I’InfeBion  des  Cadavres  dans  les  Amphi¬ 
theatres  de  DiJJeciio?i«  Method  of  preventing  the 
Danger  of  Infection  from  dead  Bodies  in  Differ¬ 
ing  Rooms, 

La  Medicine  Eclair  ei3  par  M.  Fourcroy, 


THE  frequency  of  accidents  which  arife  from  the 
fource  pointed  out  above  every  year  is  well 
known.  Whatever  care  is  taken  to  keep  Anatomi¬ 
cal  Theatres  dean  and  inoffenffve,  either  by  fprink- 
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ling  with  vinegar,  or  by  fumigations,  thefe  means 
are  found  very  incapable  of  preventing  the  dangerous 
effeBs  from  a  large  mafs  of  animal  matter  in  a  ftate 
of  putrefaction.  This  enemy  is  the  more  terrible  to 
anatomifls,  as  the  nature  of  thefe  fep'tic  miafmata  is 
very  little  known,  and  the  conjeBures 7 which  have 
been  formed  on  the  fubjedt,  have  been  all  of  them, 
more  or  lefs,  wide  of  the  truth.  To  oppofe  an  impe¬ 
netrable  barrier  to  this  deflrudlive  agent,  whatever 
be  its  nature  ;  to  prevent  its  difaftrous  effeBs  on  thefe 
occupied  by  anatomical  purfuits,  and  to  deilroy  the 
germ  of  putrid,  and  frequently  fatal  difeafes,  which 
thefe  mialmata  occafion,  is  the  objedt  of  this  paper. 
The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  affords  us  this  fliield 
againfi  the  poifon  of  animal  putrefiadHon.  We  have 
been  led  to  its  ufe,  to  fulfil  this  indication,  by  the 
efxedls  it  is  found  to  produce  on  odours  of  all  kinds. 
Aromatics,  the  acrid  antifcorbutic,  the  poifonous 
narcotic,  hepatic,  and  fulphureous  odours,  are  all 
deftroyed  by  this  fubftance.  It  adts  immediately  on 
the  odorous  principle,  alters  its  nature,  and  changes 
rapidly  the  order  of  its  compofition.  Upon  this 
ground  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  was  capable  of  oppofing  the  dangers  from  the 
miafma  of  putrefying  bodies,  and  experience  con¬ 
firmed  the  fuppofition.  The  abdominal  mufcles  of  a 
fubjedl  for  demonftration  having  been  removed,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  laid  open,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  contents  were  carefully  removed,  it  was 
found  to  exhale  a  confiderable  putrefaBive  (me  11  : 
care  was  taken  to  wafli  the  whole  internal  fur  fade 
with  the  liquid  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  odour  was  deftroyed  :  the  ffudents  that 

had 


had  quitted  the  body,  foon  relumed  their  fituatlon, 
without  being  afterwards  incommoded ;  they  conti¬ 
nued  their  diffedfcion  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in 
the  cheft,  which  was  alfo  wafhed  with  the  fame,  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  ufual,  without  perceiving 
any  degree  of  fetor.  A  mild  and  humid  ftate  of 
the  air,  during  which  the  putrefaction  of  bodies  is 
known  to  proceed  very  rapidly,  produced  little  effebi 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  days,  on  the  body  which  was 
fprinkled  by  the  acid  ;  whilft,  in  the  fame  period, 
other  bodies  had  acquired  the  higheft  degree  of  pu¬ 
trefaction.  The  mufcles,  the  nerves,  the  vafeular 
membranes,  and  all  the  other  parts,  continued  firm, 
and  without  alteration.  M.  Fourcroy  advifes,  that 
in  bodies  for  diffedtion,  the  parts  fhould  be  fprinkled 
as  they  are  laid  open.  This  method,  which  will  pre» 
ferve  bodies  for  more  than  fix  weeks,  taking  care  to 
repeat  it  from  time  to  time,  is  eafy  to  pradfice ;  it  is 
only  to  wafh  the  parts  (lightly  with  a  fponge,  dipped 
in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  The  head  fhould 
be  turned  away  at  the  time,  to  avoid  the  vapour  ©f 
the  acid. 
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Precede  pour  durcir  les  Subflances  Animates,  Molles ,  Put - 
peufes  ou  Muqueufes,  ct  pour  jaciliter  les  recherches 
anatomiques  Jur  ces  fubjlances.  Method  of  hardening 
thofe  animal  fubftances  which  are  foft,  pulpy,  or 
-mucous,  with  the  view  of  rendering  eafier  anato¬ 
mical  refearches  into  thofe  fubftances. 

(Ibid.) 


ONE  of  the  difficulties  which  prefent  themfelves 
in  the  difledion  of  parts  which  are  foft  and 
pulpy,  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  brain,  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  fpinal  marrow,  is  the  want  oi; 
firmnefs  in  their  ftruaure,  and  the  confequent  yielding 
of  their  particles  to  any  impreffion.  Their  foftnefs 
alfo  renders  them  extremely  liable  to,  change  by 
putrid  decompofition ;  oftentimes,  in  a  few  hours, 
they  becoming  fo  putrid,  as  to  make  it  impofiible  to 
determine  their  ftruflure,  neverthelefs  thefe  parts,  to 
be  well  underftood,  demand  a  long  and  attentive  ex¬ 
amination.  Some  anatomifts  have  propofed  that  thefe 
parts  fhould  be  made  to  undergo  a  degree  of  heat  a 
little  above  45  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  kale,  to  give 
them  a  more  firm  confidence  ;  and  in  faff,  the  al¬ 
buminous  matter,  which  makes  the  bafis  of  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  pulp,  is  fufceptible  of  this  den- 
fity  from  the  impreffion  of  caloric  :  but  this  procefs 
is  not  fufficient  for  the  anatomifi.  1  he  loft  fibres  of 
thefe  organs,  are  comprefled  together,  and  become 
lefs  appaient,  after  having  undergone  this  operation. 
Fourcroy  thinks  he  has  difeovered  a  method, 

which 
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which  is  more  advantageous  than  the  former.  Having 
obierved  that  all  animal  fubdances,  efpecially  the 
fkin,  membranes,  &c.  became  firm  and  compaft, 
after  being  macerated  for  lome  hours  in  the  liquid 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  that  their  fibres  ap¬ 
proached  each  other  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
action  of  this  acid,  he  fteeped  a  human  brain,  for 
eight  hours,  in  this  liquid  ,  he  afterwards  plunged  it 
once  or  twice  in  frefh  water,  to  wafh  off  that  portion 
of  the  acid  which  adhered  to  the  furface.  After  this 
preparation,  the  fubdance  of  the  brain  became  firm; 
it  admitted  of  being  cut  readily  by  a  fcalpel,  and  its 
tifiue  was  not  diforganifed  by  gentle  preffure,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  this  organ.  This  procefs  was 
as  advantageous  as  the  one  before  related ;  the  brain 
thus  prepared,  preferved  its  whitenefs  and  confidence 
for  more  than  eight  days,  and  did  not  go  into  a 
putrefa&ive  date  in  near  fo  fhort  a  time,  as  in  ordinary 
circumdances. 

The  utility  of  this  property  of  hardening  and  pre- 
ferving  animal  fubdances,  is  not  confined  to  the  dif- 
feftion  of  the  cerebral  and  medullary  pulp  of  man 
and  the  larger  animals,  it  affords  an  advantage,  hither¬ 
to  unknown,  for  differing  the  foft  and  aimed 
mucous  flefh  of  mod  fifhes,  the  glairy  fubdance  of 
worms,  as  fnails,  earth-worms.  See.  The  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  therefore  is  of  confiderable  importance 
in  anatomical  theatres. 
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XL 

Ohfervations  fir  la  decompofition  da  Tartrite  de  Potaffe 
Antimonic  et  du  Muriate  Mercuriel  Corroff  par 
quelqnes  Subjlances  Vegetates.  Obfervations  on  the 
decompofition  of  antimoniated  Tartrite  of  Fotafli 
(Emetic  Eartarf  and  of  Corrofive  Muriate  of 
Mercury  ( Corrofive  Sublimate )f  by  fome  vegetable 

Subflancesc  By  M.  Benhollet. 

'  (Ibid,) 


MBERTHOLLET  obferves,  that  khe  has  b£en 
•  fometimes  altonifhed  at  the  quantity  of  the 
antimoniated  tartrite  of  potafh,  which  he  has  feen 
given,  with  the  peruvian  bark,  in  an  opiate  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Flemijh  Remedy ,  with¬ 
out  its  producing  any  emetic  effects.  It  appeared  to 
him  an  interefting  obj,e£l,  to  determine  the  chemical 
aBion  which  two  of  the  mo  ft  powerful  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  exerted  on  each  other. 

He  mixed  an  infufion  of  bark,  prepared  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  heat,  that  it  might  be  tranfparent, 
with  a  folution  of  the  emetic  tartar  ;  the  mixture  be¬ 
came  immediately  opaque,  and  a  whitifh  fediment 
took  place  (lowly,  which  became  gradually  of  the 
colour  of  brick.  The  liquor  which  fwam  at  the  top 
loft  all  its  bitternefs. 

The  fame  experiment  was  tried  with  the  infufion  of 
rhubarb,  of  leaves  of  fena,  and  wild  fuccory,  all 
prepared  with  a  gentle  degree  of  heat  5  but  the  liquors 
remained  tranfparent. 

An 
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An  infufion  of  gall-nuts  decompofed  the  folutldtl 
of  emetic  tartar,  but.  much  more  Oowly  than  the  bark  5 
the  mixture  indeed  did  not  iofe  its  tranfparency  till 
after  fame  time. 

With  fimilar  infufions  was  mixed  a  folution  of  the 
Corrofive  fubliinate;  with  the  infufion  of  bark  a  de« 
pofit  was  fpeedily  made,  at  firff  whitifti,  but  which 
loon  took  on  a  deeper  colour,  than  the  oxyd  of  anti¬ 
mony  ;  with  the  info  (ion  of  galls,  a  fediment  took 
place  moreflowly,  of  a  fawn  colour,  but  which  grew 
deeper.  The  other  infufions  Chewed  no  adicm  on  the 
folution  of  fubliinate. 

From  thefe  experiments  M.  Berthollet  concludes, 

1 ,  That  the  infufion  of  bark  may  be  given  with  fuc- 
eefs,  when  a  perfon  has  taken  too  firong  a  dofe  of  an 
emetic,  or  that  the  medicine  has  aded  with  too  much 
violence,  owing  to  lame  peculiarity  of  the  patient. 

2.  That  when  we  prescribe  an  emetic,  with  other 
medicines,  there  may  be  other  Jubilances,  befidesthe 
bark,  which  may  decompofe  it,  and  which  may 
counterad,  by  that  means,  the  views  of  the  pbyfician, 
but  that  rhubarb,  fena,  and  wild  fuccory,  have  not 
this'  property. 

3.  That  as  the  bark  decompofes  the  corrofive  fub- 
iimate,  they  ought  not  to  be  given  together. 

4.  That  this  property  in  the  bark,  may  render  it 
exceedingly  ufeful  in  preventing  the  primary  effeds 
of  the  corrofive  lublimate,  when  it  has  been  taken  as 
a  poifon,  or  when  it  produced  unexpeded  effeds. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  alkalis,  which  in  de- 
Gompofmg  this  fubffance,  leaves  a  precipitate  which 
fs  itfelf  exceedingly  corrofive.  It  would  likewife  be 
^referable  to  allf^ized  fulphut  which  has  been  pro-* 

pofed ; 
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pofed  *  but  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  and 
leaves  on  its  decompofition,  an  alkali  uncombined. 

In  the  decompofition  of  the  mercurial  muriate  by 
the  quinquina,  a  compound  is  formed  of  the  bitter 
and  colouring  fubftance  of  the  latter  with  the  oxyd  of 
mercury  ;  one  part  of  the  oxygen e  of  this  will  excite 
a  fmall  degree  of  combuftion  in  this  fubftance,  which 
occafions  the  increafe  of  depth  in  the  colour  of  the 
precipitate.  This  oxyd  then  muff  lofe  its  caufticity 
on  two  accounts;  ift.  becaufe  it  is  deprived  of  apart 
of  its  oxygene,  and  of  that  which  was  moll  difpofed 
to  quit  it  to  produce  a  cauftic  effetl  on  animal 
fubftances.  2d.  becaufe  being  in  a  (late  of  com¬ 
bination,  its  affinities  are  deftroyed,  or  at  lead  are 
nearly  exhaufted  on  the  fubjecl  with  which  it  is  in 
union. 

Thefe  obfervations  apply  equally  to  the  emetic 
tartar;  and  here  medical  experience  confirms  the 
theory*;  for,  when  united  in  large  proportion,  with 
the  quinquina,  it  does  not  produce  its  ordinary  ef~ 
feeds,  if  it  be  well  triturated  with  the  bark. 

Although  the  compound  of  oxyd  of  mercury  with 
the  bitter  colouring  fubftance  of  the  quinquina  does 
not  poffefs  any  cauftic  powers,  it  is  poffible  it  may 
preferve  its  antify philitic  virtue,  of  the  caufe  of 
which  we  ftill  are  ignorant.  Similar  combinations 
may  be  eafdy  made  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
with  different  vegetable  infuftons.  M.  Berthollet 
has  tried  this  with  the  infufion  of  rhubarb,  fena, 

bark, 

*  M.  Portal  has  made  the  fame  obfervation  ;  two  phyficians 
having  been  called  to  a  patient,  one  propofed  the  bark,  the 
other  tart  rite  of  antimony,  i.  hefe  two  lubftances  having  been 
employed  at  the  fame  time,  no  emetic  effeft  was  produced. 
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bark,  and  wild  fuccory,  and  has  thus  procured  con-, 
fiderable  precipitates.  The  liquor  which  (warn  on 
the  top  had  loft,  in  great  meal  are,  its  tafte.  Thefe 
precipitates,  well  wafhed,  may  perhaps  afford  advan- 
tages  fuperior  to  what  have  yet  been  difcovered. 


Jtff'ai  die  Theorie  fur  V A nimahzaiion  ei  l' Ajjimilalion  des 
Attmens.  Effay  on  the  Theory  of  Annualization, 
and  Affimilation  of  Aliments.  By  M.  Halle. 

II  {Ibid.) 
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nnHE  application  of  the  new  Theory  of  Chemiftry 
to  the  animal  ceconomy,  with  a  view  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  funduons,  affords  Icope  for  much  in¬ 
genious  fpeculalion,  and  will  ultimately  tend,  we 
truft  to  the  improvement  of  medical  fcience.  M. 
Halle  begins  his  Effay,  by  laying  down  fome  general 
principles  and  definitions. 

1.  Animalizationy  he  obferves,  is  the  change  of 
vegetable  to  animal  fubftances,  Ajjirailation  is  the 
paffage  of  alimentary  fubftances,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  to  that  ftate  which  renders  them  fimilar  to 
the  parts  of  which  we  are  compofecl. 

2.  Nutrition  fuppofes  in  the  vegetable  aliments 
animalization,  and  in  alimentary  fubftances  in  gene.- 
ral  affimilation. 

3.  The  one  and  the  other  of  tliele  operations  fup- 

pofe  in  the  alimentary  fubftances,  firft,  the  analogies 

which 
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which  render  them  fufeeptible  of  undergoing  thefe 
changes;  fecondly,  the  differences  which  render  thefe 
changes  neceifary. 

First  Order  of  Facts,  comprehending, 

A.  The  analogies  of  our  aliments  with  our  bodies  ; 

B.  The  analogies  of  alimentary  fubfances  to  each  other  ; 

C.  The  known  differences  between  the fubfances  which  form 
f  our  aliments ,  q,nd  our  bodies , 

4.  The  analogy  is  known  ;  a.  It  exifts  between 
our  foltds,  and  the  fluids  which  are  called  nutritious, 
that  is  to  fay,  thofe  in  which  alimentary  fubflanees 
are  neceffarily  contained,  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  are  neceffarily  diftributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
L  an  analogy  exifls  equally  between  our  aliments* 
and  the  fluids  termed  nutritious. 

5.  All  the  fub fiances  which  compofe  our  folids  are 
really  contained,  in  a  flate  of  diffolution,  inthe  reflriti- 
ous  fluids  which  penetrate  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
blood  is  the  common  vehicle  of  thefe.  This  fafl  is 
too  well  known  to  need  demonftratiom  The  nature 
of  the  chyle  and  lymph  is  little  known  to  us ;  but  we 
know  that  the  fyftem  of  lafieals  and  lymphatic  veflels 
communicates  immediately  with  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem. 

6.  It  is  known  at  prefent,  that  the  fubflanees  which 
eonflitute  the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  are 
carried  by  our  fluids,  are  all  contained  in  our  aliments. 
Animal  aliment  contains  them  already  formed ;  in 
vegetable  aliment  they  are  contained  in  a  flate  fome- 
what  analogous. 

7.  Animal  gluten  or  gelly  is  refembled  by  the 
vegetable  gelly,  either  in  a  liquid  form,  as  in  the 

juices 
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juices  of  a  multitude  of  fruits,  or  in  a  dry  form  as  in 
grain,  Sc c.  which  makes  the  general  bafis  of  our 

nourifh  merit. 

8.  It  is  hardly  doubted  at  prefent  that  the  vegetable 
gluten,  fo  well  known  to  exift  in  the  farinaceous  part 
of  grain,  and  found  likewife  in  the  fubftance  of  almoft 
every  herb,  is  abfolutely  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  and  mufcular  fibre. 

9.  Analogies  equally  finking  may  be  traced  be¬ 
tween  the  other  fubfiances  of  which  our  bodies  and 
our  aliments  are  compofed.  But  the  gluten  and 
fibrous  parts  are  the  principal,  and  thofe  which  form, 
in  combination  with  calcareous  phofphate,  the  general 
bafis  of  our  folids.  • 

10.  Befides,  all  thefe  fubfiances,  differing  in  their 
exterior  qualities,  and  in  many  of  their  properties, 
but  analogous  in  refpecl  to  their  nutritive  qualities, 
refemble  each  other  in  this  refpehl,  as  having  all,  as 
a  bafis,  the  fame  principle,  namely,  that  which,  by 
analyfis  bv  means  of  the  nitrous  acid,  forms  the 
bolt  of  the  oxalic  acid ,  and  which  is  equally  the  bafe  of 
all  fermentable  and  nutritive  fubfiances. 

ii-  Sugar,  mucilages,  farinaceous  matter,  the 
gelatinous  and  mucous  juices  of  vegetables,  the  vege¬ 
table  gluten,  a  great  number  of  vegetable  acids,  and  in 
like  manner,  all  the  animal  mucilages,  their  gellies, 
their  fibrous  parts,  their  albuminous  fubfiances,  the 
cheefy  matter  which  milk  affords,  have  all  as  a  bafe 
this  lame  fubfiance,  affording  all,  on  analyfis,  the 
oxalic  acid. 

12.  I  he  analyfis  of  the  fatty  oils  do  not  give  al¬ 
together  the  fame  refult;  they  however  belong  to  the 
ciufs  of  nutritive  lubuances,  and  are  not  without, 
analogy  to  the  bale  of  thefe.  W  hat  has  hitherto 
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been  learnt  oF  the  nature  of  this  bafe,  has  made 
M.  Lavoifier  prefume,  that  although  there  be  not  a 
perfehl  identity  between  it  and  the  fatty  oils,  this 
arifes  only  from  feme  difference  in  combination,  the 
nature  of  which  he  thinks  he  can  nearly  explain. 
He  fuppofes  that  this  bale,  as  well  as  the  oils,  is 
formed  of  carbone  and  hydrogene,  but  each  of  them 
in  the  ftate  of  oxyd.  The  phenomena  of  the  animal 
ceconomy  confirm  the  idea,  in  (hewing,  that  thefe 
oils  are  capable  of  being  changed  into  fubftances 
formed  of  this  bafe, 

13.  The  hydro-carbonous  oxyd  then  is  the  point  of  re~ 
femblance  between  all  thofe  fubftances  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  affording  nourifhment  to  animal  bodies; 
the  differences  which  exift  between  them  are  attribut¬ 
able  to  a  difference  in  combination. 

14.  It  is  demonftrated  by  modern  che mills,  and 
principally  by  M.  Berthollet,  that  in  all  animal  and 
vegetable  nutritive  fubftances,  the  oxalic  bale,  with¬ 
out  changing  its  nature,  is  combined  efpecially  with 
two  different  principles ;  one  is  carbone, ,  the  bafe  of 
carbonic  acid ;  the  other  azote ,  the  bafe  of  mephitic  or 
azotic  gas. 

In  the  prefent  {late  of  our  knowledge  refpeffing 
animal  and  vegetable  analyfis,  we  are  obliged  to 
coniine  ourfelves  to  thefe  two  principal  differences. 

15.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  thofe  fubftances  in. 
which  the  common  bafis  is  united  to  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbone,  with  little  or  no  azote,  are  alfo 
thofe  which,  in  their  fpontaneous  decompofition,  give 
evident  figns  of  acefcency  ;  and  thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  combination  of  this  bafis  with  azote 
is  predominant,  readily  become  alkalefcent. 

16,  Cxterls 
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1 6.  Cssterls  paribus.,  carbone  is  combined  in  lar¬ 
ger  quantities  with  vegetable  fubftances,  and  azote 
with  animal. 

17.  Hence,  when  vegetable  fubftances  become 
animalized,  and  when  our  aliments,  which  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  lefs  animalized  than  our  bodies,  are  aflimilated 
to  our  own  fubftance,  we  may  fay  that  the  change 
which  is  then  brought  about,  conftfts  in  great  part  in 
this,  that  their  common  bale  combines  i ti elf  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  azote,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  lofes  a  part  of  the  carbone  with  which  it  was 
previoufly  combined. 

18.  If  now  we  reflect,  that  when,  by  analyfis,  we 
feparate  each  of  thefe  principles  from  the  common 
bafe  to  which  they  are  united,  the  combinations  into 
which  they  pafs  give  birth  aimed  constantly  to  elas¬ 
tic  fluids,  we  readily  perceive  how  much  the  confi- 
deration  of  thefe  fluids,  in  the  animal  ceconomy, 
ought  to  attradh  the  attention  of  the  phyfician,  and 
how  much  it  may  facilitate  the  underftanding  the 
inoft  important  phenomena  of  the  animal  functions. 

SeCO  N  D  O  a'DEtt  of  Pacts;  comprehending, 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Elajiic  Fluids  contained  in  the  Ali¬ 

mentary  Canal ; 

B.  The  Changes  which  the  Air  undergoes  in  Respiration  ; 

C.  The  Alterations  it  undergoes  from  being  in  coniaU 

with  the  furf ace  of  the  body . 

19.  The  atmofpheric  air  enters  into  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  along  with  our  aliments;  it  enters  into  the 
lungs  by  means  of  refpiration  ;  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  whole  furface  of  the  fkin. 

K  2 
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20.  In  tbefe  three  kinds  of  contact  the  air  under¬ 
goes  changes,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult,  to 
determine,  becaufe  our  methcGs  of  analyfing  have 
not  yet  attained  all  the  perfection  which  is  Decenary 
to  diffipate  all  our  doubts  :  we  know  little  more  than 
the  refults. 

21.  1  he  only  fet  of  experiments  which  we  have  on 
the  elailic  fluids  contained  in  the  inteftinai  canal, 
has  been  given  by  M.  J urine.  His  experiments  were 
made  under  different  circumftances,  and  efpecially 
on  an  idiot,  that  died  on  a  very  cold  night,  when  in 
perfedl  health.  However  difficult  it  De  to  judge 
from  thence  of  the  (fate  of  health,  and  however  un¬ 
certain  an  analyfis  performed  only  by  means  of  lime 
water,  and  nitrous  gas,  may  be,  the  following  are 
the  refults  which  he  gives  as  mofl  conftant. 

22.  The  elahic  fluids  contained  in  the  inteftinai 
canal,  confiil  of  vitai  air  or  oxygene  gas,  azotic  gas, 
hydrogene  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

23.  The  relative  proportion  of  oxygene  gas  always 
diminifhes  progrellively  from  the  ftomach  to  the  large 
inteflines. 

The  relative  proportion  of  azotic  gas  augments 
nroereffively  from  the  ftomach  to  the  large  mteftmes. 

The  relative  quantity  of  hydrogene  gas ,  generally 
augments  from  the  ftomach  to  the  frnall  inteflines, 
and  diminifh  from  thefe  to  the  large  inteflines. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  mofl  va¬ 
riable  of  all, ;  but  in  the  man  dying  fuddenly,  it  was 
very  confiderable  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  very  flight  in 
the  reft  of  the  inteftinai  canal. 

24.  V\  ith  regard  to  the  lungs,  the  fluid  which  is 

difeharged  from  them  during  expiration,  is  compofed 

*  of 
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of  oxygene  gas,  of  azotic  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  but 
in  proportions  different  from  that  of  the  air  inlpired. 
The  oxvgene  gas  is  diminilhed  ;  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  kicrealed  ;  and  the  proportion  of  azotic  gas  with 
refpeEt  to  the  oxvgene,  is  greater  than  in  the  atmo- 
fphere, 

25.  If  a  perfon  continues  to  refpire  the  fame  air 
till  it  be  exhaufted,  on  depriving  it  of  its  carbonic 
acid  gas  by  means  of  lime  water,  the  oxygene  gas 
continues  to  diminifh  ;  but  according  to  the  obierva- 
lion  of  M.  ] urine,  it  happens  at  length  that  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  proportion  of  the  azotic  gas  is 
much  fuperior  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  ^cid 
expired, 

I 

26.  If  the  fame  thing  be  done  with  regard  to  vital 
air  alone  (the  purity  of  which,  however,  M.  Jurine 
does  not  determine  with  fufficient  precifionj,  the 
carbonic  acid  expired  preferves  itfelf  a  much  longer 
time  in  a  large  proportion,  but  at  the  end,  on  trial 
with  the  nitrous  gas,  it  appears  to  indicate  as  above  a 
portion  of  azotic  gas  greatly  fuperior  to  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  produced. 

27.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard 
to  thefe  experiments,  all  chemifts  agree,  that  in  rei- 
piration,  the  oxygene  gas  or  vital  air  is  employed  in 
new  combinations.  The  greater  number  think  that 

o 

a  part  at  lead  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  ;  the  lame  thing  takes  place  in  the  analyfis 
of  vegetable  and  animal  fub dances,  with  the  carbone 
of  which  the  oxygene  combines  itfelf.  The  more  ex- 
aft  chemifts,  confidering  that  the  quantity  of  oxygene 
abforbed  exceeds  the  quantity  neceilary  for  forming 
the  carbonic  acid,  believe  that  another  portion  is 

employed 
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employed  in  the  formation  of  water  with  the  hydro¬ 
gene  which  is  at  the  fame  time  difcharged  from  the 
Mood.  M.  I urine  thinks  there  is  difengaged  another 
gas  befides  carbonic  acid,  to  wit,  azotic  gas;  and, 
according  to  this  hypothecs,  one  portion  of  the  oxy~ 
gene  abforbed,  would  ferve  for  this  purpose,  as  we 
know  happens  in  the  analyfis  of  animal  matters. 

The  imperfection  of  the  methods  of  analyzing 
hitherto  employed,  leave  us  in  much  uncertainty  on 
this  head. 

28.  Laftly,  with  refpedl  to  air  which  has  been  in 
contaft  with  the  fkin,  if  we  colleQ  with  M.  Ingen- 
houz,  that  which  remains  adherent  to  the  fur  face  of 
the  body,  when  we  plunge  into  the  water,  we  find  it. 
to  be  merely  azotic  gas  :  if  we  make  an  examination 
out  of  the  water,  of  the  air  which  has  flagnated 
around  the  body,  as  M.  jurine,  we  find  that  this  air 
contains  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
oxvgene  gas  is  diminifhed  ;  but  thefe  phenomena  are 
not  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  time  employed 
in  the  experiment.  One  may  prefume  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  is  greater  in  a 
current  of  air,  which  becomes  continually  renewed. 

29.  It  remains  demonftrated,  after  what  has  been 
laid,  that  whether  it  be  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  in  the 
lungs,  in  contaft  with  the  ftirface  of  the  body,  the 
atmofpheric  air  undergoes  certain  changes;  that  the 
oxygen  e-  gas  enters  into  new  combinations  ;  that  new 
fubftances  mix  themfelves  with  the  air,  and  that  the 
proportion  between  the  azotic  gas  and  the  other 
conflituent  parts  of  the  atmofpheric  air  is  altered. 


Con  se- 
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Co  ^SEQUENCES  WHICH  RESULT  FRO  M  A  Co  NS  I  D  h* 
RATION  OF  THE  FACTS  ABOVE  STATED.. 

Theory  of  the.  AJfimilation  of  Aliments „ 

30.  In  the  analyfis  of  animal  and  vegetable  fab- 
fiances,  the  reparation  of  their  common  bafe  from 
carbone  and  azote  is  brought  about  principally  by  the 
aid  of  bodies  which  contain  the  bafe  of  vital  air  or 
oxygene. 

31.  In  the  ordinary  chemical,  analyfes  the  nitric 
acid  is  employed*  as  furnifhing  this  bafe  with  the 
g  reate  ft  facility, 

32.  In  the  great  operations  of  nature*  it  is  far- 
niihed  by  the  air  of  the  atmofphere*  and  by  water. 

33.  Wherever  the  atmofpheric  air  difengages,  whe¬ 
ther  carbone,  or  azote*  there  is  formed  in  the  firlf 
cafe  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  fecond*  azotic  gas. 

34.  Whenever  water  furnifhes  the  bafe  of  vital  air* 
hydrogene  or  inflammable  gas  is  difengaged. 

35.  In  the  inteftinal  canal*  in  the  lungs*  and  on 
the  furface  of  the  fkin*  all  thefe  operations  are 
brought  about  when  in  contad*  more  or  lefs*  with 
atmofpheric  air.  In  the  inteftinal  canal  they  are 
performed  likewife  through  the  medium  of  water* 
which  is  the  common  vehicle  of  the  alimentary  mafs* 
and  of  the  fluids  which  are  mixed  along  with  it. 

36.  In  the  inteftinal  canal*  efpecially  in  the  fto« 
mach*  where  the  atmofpheric  air  undergoes  lefs  al¬ 
teration  ;  in  the  lungs ;  and  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  ;  there  is  formed  more  or  lefs  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  inteftinal  canal*  and  particularly  in  the 
fmall  inteftines,  where  the  mafs  of  alimentary  matter 
is  more  liquid,  and  more  homogeneous*  bcfides  the 
former*  there  is  difengaged  hydrogene  gas. 

Is 
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Is  azotic  gas  difengaged  in  the  inteilinal  canal,  as 
Well  as  in  the  organs  of  re -pi ration  ?  — I  he  qOeiiion  is 
at  leaf!  doubtful, 

37.  Thefe  obfervations  give  rife  to  the  following 
eonjedures, 

In  the  alimentary  canal  the  oxygene,  whether  de¬ 
rived  from  the  atmofpheric  air,  or  furmfhed  by  water, 
and  feparated  from  the  hydrogene,  combines  itfelf 
with  the  animal  fecretions  and  the  aliments  blended 
with  them.  From  the  aliments  the  oxygene  feparates 
the  carbone,  which  is  difengaged  in  the  form  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  which  is  again  abforbed  ;  from 
the  inteftinal  fecretions,  it  difengages  the  azote  and 
favours  the  combination  of  it  with  the  alimentary 
matters  which  receive  it,  in  place  of  the  carbone 
which  they  had  loft. 

38.  In  this  way  the  alimentary  fubftances  begin  the 
procefs  of  annualization  and  affimilation,  the  degree 
©f  which  we  might  eftimate,  if  we  knew  perfeSly  the 
nature  of  the  chyle  which  is  the  refult. 

gp.  Refpiration  afterwards  adds  on  this  chyle  dif¬ 
fused  and  blended  with  the  blood,  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  aliments,  were  before  mixed  with  the  animal 
fecretions  in  the  intcftines.  Oxygene  is  again  applied, 
k  ads  on  the  carbone  of  the  chyle  which  is  difen- 
o-aged  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  it  ads  alfo  on 
the  azote  of  the  venous  blood,  and  combines  itfelf 
With  the  chyle  in  proportion  as  this  lofes  its  carbonic 
principle. 

40.  There  takes  place  here  then,  as  in  the  inteftines, 
a  real  exchange,  and  by  the  mechanifin  of  refpira¬ 
tion,  the  proportion  of  carbone  diminifhing,  and  the 

proportion 
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proportion  of  azote  increafing  in  tire  chyle,  this 
nutritive  fluid  becomes  animalized  and  affimilated. 

41.  One  might  fay  that  the  blood  becomes  affimi- 
lated  alfo;  for  without  the  mixture  of  the  chyle, 
lofmg  its  carbone  conflantly  by  the  continued  action 
of  refpiration,  it  would  become  too  highly  animalized, 
and  would  contract  thofe  changes  which  are  obferved 
to  follow  whenever  too  long  an  ahftinen.ee  has  taken 
place,  or  the  aliments,  too  highly  animalized  therm- 
felves,  prevent  the  fluids  from  acquiring  the  temper¬ 
ature  which  is  neceiiary,  from  the  mixture  of  mild 
and  recent  chyle. 

42.  After  this  important  mechanifm  comes  that  of 
the  functions  of  the  fkin.  It  feems  probable  that  on 
the  furface  of  this  organ,  which  perhaps  is  to  the 
lymphatic  fyflem  what  the  lungs  are  to  the  fanguifer- 
Ous,  the  combination  of  oxygene  from  the  atmofphere 
occafions  equally  the  carbone  to  be  thrown  off,  and 
consequently,  in  this  way,  contributes  to  the  progrefs 
of  ammalizatiom 

CONCLUSION. 

43.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  great  part  of  the  opera¬ 

tion,  the  reiult  of  which  is  the  affimilation  of  the  food, 
is  performed  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  in  the  organs  of 
ref  pi  ration,  and  on  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  that 
this  operation  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  fta- 
ges,  which  calls  to  our  mind  the  three  codions  of  the 
ancient  phyficians;  that  in  all  thefe  ftages,  the  aw 
mofphericair,  and  particularly  the  vital  part,  or  oxygene 
contained  therein,  is  the  principal  inftrurrsent  of  the 
combinations  by  which,  the  affimilation  is  brought 
about ;  that  it  ahls,  probably,  by  fubftra&ing  from  the 
alimentary  matter  a  portion  of  its  carbone,  and  fa¬ 
vor.  u.  L  cilitating 
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cilitating  its  combination  with  the  azote  fuperabound- 
ingin  the  animal  fluids;  that,  in  confequence,  in  this 
common  operation,  the  execution  of  which  is  divided 
between  three  different  organs,  but  founded  on  the 
fame  principles,  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a  reciprocal 
change  made  both  in  the  fubftance  or  the  food,  and 
the  animal  fluids,  by  which  the  one  being  animalized, 
the  others  are  deprived,  if  we  may  fo  (peak,  of  their 
excefs  of  animalization,  all  are  brought  to  the  fame 
level,  and  thus  mutually  affimilated. 

44.  M.  j urine  is  aware  that  this  theory  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  formation  of  all  the  products  of  animal  af- 
fimilation  ;  that  neither  the  produdlion  of  phofphoric 
halts,  nor  the  fat  matter  refembling  fpermaceti  can 
be  hence  explained;  that,  for  ftronger  reafons,  we 
cannot  hence  fee  in  what  manner  thofe  other  animal 
produdtions  are  modified,  on  which  chemiftry  as  yet 
has  thrown  no  light;  and  that  confequently  his  theory 
is  incomplete.  To  this  he  anfwers,  that  the  faffs  at 
prefent  known,  and  the  obfervations  hitherto  made, 
have  enabled  him  to  proceed  no  farther  ;  but  the 
combination  of  azote  with  animal  fubffances,  is  al¬ 
ready  an  objedt  of  importance  fufficient  to  make 
us  conffder  the  mechanifm  of  this  combination  as 
one  of  the  mo  ft  interefting  points  in  the  animal 
ceconomy. 

45.  Upon  the  whole,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  this  theory,  it  may  be  concluded,  with  fome 
degree  of  certainty,  from  the  fadts  and  refledtions 
here  brought  forward,  tha  tthe  atmofpheric  air  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  agents  in  animalization,  in  af- 
fimiiation,  and  confequently  of  nutrition. 

mu: 
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XIII. 

A  practical  Ejjay  on  a  certain  Difeafe  of  the  Bones , 
termed  Necrofis .  Illujlrated  with  Six  Plates .  By 
James  Ruffed,  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  one  of  the 
Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
i2mQ.  209  Pages.  Price  3s.  6d.  London,  Robin* 
ions,  1794. 


BY  the  term  necrofis  is  underftood  a  difeafe  of  the 
bones,  where  the  whole,  or  part  of  a  bone9 
dies,  and  is  thrown  off,  and  a  new  bone  produced. 
In  this  difeafe  new  parts  are  formed  in  a  very  curious 
manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  perfection  altogether 
extraordinary.  For  after  the  entire  lot's  of  the 

j 

original  bone,  the  formation  of  a  fubliitute  one 
enables  the  patient  to  perform  all  the  ufual  functions 
of  the  limb,  without  any  fenfihle  inconvenience  or  dif¬ 
ficulty  1  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance3 
that,  in  favourable  inftances  of  the  difeafe,  the  power 
of  motion  is  preferved  during  all  the  time  thefe 
changes  are  going  on.  Confequently  the  new  bone 
mull  have  begun  to  grow,  and  muft  have  acquired 
firmnefs  before  the  old  bone  feparates  and  comes 
away  5  e]fe  there  muft  be  an  interval  of  time  at  which 
the  power  of  motion  would  be  entirely  fuipended. 
Since  it  is  plain  that  if  the  original  bone  were  to 
feparate  while  the  incipient  fubftitute  was  ft  ill  loft  and 
flexible,  the  limb  could  perform  no  motion  which  re* 
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quired  the  affiflance  of  a  folid  fupport,  and  would 
therefore  be  compleatly  ufelefs. 

The  new  bone,  therefore,  is  formed  and  confoli- 
dated  before  the  old  bone  feparates;  it  furrounds  the 
old  bone,  and  is  larger  in  fize,  but  equal  in  length. 

The  procefs  which  nature  follows  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  ofleous  fhell,  feems  to  be  the  following; 
the  old  bone  ferves  as  a  mould  for  the  new  one.  And 
the  hrft  flep  of  the  procefs  is  to  fur  round  the  old  bone 
with  an  effufion,  which  feems  to  be  of  a  gelatinous 
nature. 

This  effufion  is  more  denfe  as  it  approaches  to  the 
furface  of  the  old  bone,  and  more  rare  as  it  recedes 
from  it.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  is  variable, 
but  it  always  is  condderable,  and  in  certain  cafes  it 
appears  to  exceed  an  inch.  For  in  fome  infiances  the 
new  offeous  fhell  has  been  found  an  inch  thick,  after 
the  offification  is  complete,  fo  that  the  thicknefs  of 
the  original  effufion  muft  be  greater  than  this,  as 
the  whole  of  the  mafs  never  is  entirely  converted  into 
bone.  And  indeed  before  any  bone  begins  to  form, 
this  effufed  flratum  acquires  an  additional  degree 
of  confidence.  After  thefe  offific  nuclei  make  their 
appearance  in  different  places,  and  quite  didindt  from 
each  other,  they  increafe  in  number,  and  enlarge  in 
fize,  till  at  lad  they  come  into  contadl,  and  unite  to¬ 
gether,  fo  that  the  whole  of  the  effufed  ftratum  is 
converted  into  a  mafs  of  bone.  The  earlieft  date  of 
the  appearance  of  thefe  neclui  in  the  human  fubjedl, 
is  (according  to  the  author’s  obfervation)  twenty-four 
days  from  the  original  commencement  of  the  attack. 
But  for  fome  months  after  a  dratuxn  of  folid  bone  has 
been  formed,  additional  ncclui  are  occasionally  form¬ 
ing. 
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ing,  attaching  themfelves  to  the  offified  ftratum,  and 
thus  making  a  gradual  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the 
general  mafs  of  bone. 

The  procefs  proceeds  in  this  manner,  until  thq 
oiTification  extends  completely  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  original  depofition,  and  around  the  whole  of 
its  circumference.  The  new  bone  which  forms,  is 
perfectly  hard,  and  compleatly  organized,  but  not: 
difpofed  into  the  fame  regular  lamellae  with  the  pri¬ 
mitive  bone.  It  is  likewife  capable  of  affuming  all 
the  adiions  competent  to  a  bone  of  the  moil:  regular 
and  perfect  lirufture.  If  any  part  of  it  meets  with 
any  injury  which  deprives  it  of  life,  the  dead  portion 
then  feparates  from  the  living,  by  the  procefs  of  ex¬ 
foliation.  It  is  alfo  capable  of  giving  birth  to  offific 
granulations  ;  which  are  at  la  ft  converted  into  (olid 
bone.  So  that  it  appears  to  poffefs  ail  the  properties  of 
a  bone  in  the  moft  perfedl  ftate  of  health  and  vigour. 

From  the  account  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  new  bone  forms,  it  is  evident  that  the  tendons  of 
the  mufcles  mu  ft  retain  their  relative  positions  with 
refpecl  to  each  other,  and  be  inferred  into  points  in 
the  new  bone,  correfponding  to  their  original  in- 
fertions  into  the  old  bone.  Becaufe,  at  the  time  of 
the  primary  effufion,  all  the  tendons  lie  in  their  na¬ 
tural  and  relative  places;  and  in  this  ftate  they  are 
furrounded  and  fixed  by  the  gradual  confolidation 
and  ultimate  converfion  of  the  effufion  into  folid  bone. 
And  thus  it  is  eafy  to  comprehend  the  way  in  which 
the  infertion  of  the  mufcles  is  transferred  from  the 
old  bone  to  the  new  one. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tendons  dif  engage  them- 
felves  from  the  old  bone,  is  equally  eafrly  conceived. 

The 
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The  tendons  are  in  a  living  and  healthy  ftate,  and 
confequentiy  incapable  of  continuing  united  with 
parts  which  are  dead.  They  muft  neceflarily,  there- 
lore,,  feparate  from  the  old  bone,  when  it  dies.  And 
as  they  are  previously  attached  to  the  nafcent  bone,  no 
derangement  refults  from  the  reparation  ;  which  is 
e rle Bed  without  violence. 

The  dead  portion  of  the  old  bone,  which  feparates 
from  the  living  portions,  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  ap¬ 
propriated  name  of  JequcJlra ,  and  is  a  part  which 
makes  a  eonfpicuous  figure  in  the  future  management 
of  the  cafe. 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  difeafe,  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  hiflory  of  particular  lymp- 
toms. 

In  every  cafe  of  necrofis,  a  fevere  deep  feated 
pain  is  the  firft  fymptom  which  appears,.  This  pain 
at  its  commencement  is  not  aggravated  by  preffure. 
But  as  the  inflammation  travels  outwards,  and  ac¬ 
quires  a  more  fuperficiai  fituation,  the  external  parts 
became  more  fenfible,  till  at  lafl  they  acquire  the 
fenfibility  of  parts  in  a  ft  ate  of  high  inflammation. 

Neither  the  fize  nor  the  fliape  of  the  limb  under¬ 
goes  any  fenfible  change  for  fome  time.  But  fa  foon 
as  a  ftratum  of  materials  is  laid  for  the  depofuion  of 
ofteous  matter,  the  limb  becomes  much  enlarged 
along  the  whole  courfe  of  the  bone  ;  and  this  en¬ 
largement  occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  complaint, 
and  foon  attains  its  full  fize.  In  the  leg,  which  is  a 
common  feat  of  necrofis,  this  enlargement  may  be 
diftindtly  traced  along  the  courfe  of  the  tibia. 

Thefe  fymptoms  do  not  long  remain  ftationary ; 
but  former  or  later  acquire  an  addition  to  their  num¬ 
ber. 
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her.  For*  fhortly  after  y he  comrqertceritent  of  the  at- 
tack,  an  external  inflammation  fucceeds,  and  this  .is 
loon  followed  by  fuppuration,  and  a  collection  of  mat¬ 
ter,  which  at  la  it  difcharges  itielf  externally  by  a  fmali 
opening.  The  extent  of  this  inflammation  is  not  in 
general  great  ■  though  for  the  rood  part  a  number  of 
fimdar  inflammations  make  their  appearance  about  the 
fame  time.  They  all  of  them  difcharge  matter  externally 
through  (mall  openings  which  do  not  clofe,  and  by 
continuing  open  and  difcharging  matter,  prove  the 
origin  of  a  number  of  fiftulous  lores. 


The  matter  which  difcharges  from,  thefe  fiftuke  Is 
almoft  uniformly  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  confidence, 
colour,  and  fmell.  In  thefe  refpe&s  it  differs  from 
the  quality  of  the  matter  d-i (charged  from  a  difeafed 
bone,  whicn  is  at  ail  times  exceedingly  foetid,  and 
in  general  difcoloured  and  thin.  In  point  of  quan¬ 
tity,  the  difcharge  of  purulent  matter  is  always  very 
great,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
external  openings  ;  becaufe  they  are  only  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  paffages  which  conduct  to  an  ex-ten  five  ca¬ 
vity.  The  quantity  of  difcharge  is  not  increafed  by 
the  application  of  preflure  to  the  external  parts  of 
the  limb. 


A  probe  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  fiflula, 
feldom  penetrates  to  any  great  depth,  or  diicovers 
any  loofe  piece  of  bone  ;  for,  in  this  fiagc*  the  fe~ 
queflra  can  very  feldom  be  felt. 

After  this  period  the  appearances  differ  very  much, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cafe  is  to  ter. 
inmate,  which  is  two-fold.  In  the  one,  the  milclelt 
and  moft  defirable  termination,  the  ulcerations  gra¬ 
dually  heal  up,  without  exhibiting  any  unufual  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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pearance.  The  fequeftra  never  is  feen,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient,  if  he  ever  had  loft  the;  uie  of  the  limb,  loon 
regains  it.  After  this,  no  veftige  of  the  d'ifeafe  re¬ 
mains,  excepting  a  permanent  enlargement  and  indu¬ 
ration  along  the  courfe  of  the  bone. 

In  the  other  termination,  the  lequeftra  maxes  a 
confpicuous  figure.  It  appears  externally,  by  forcing 
a  paffage  for  itfelf  through  the  new-formed  bone,  and 
the  common  integuments.  Sometimes  it  works  its 
way  out,  without  being  preceded  by  any  confider— 
able  fuppuration,  and  without  much  pain  ;  fometimes 


thefe  are  confiderable. 

In  other  cafes  of  necrofis,  it  is  not  the  extremity 
of  the  fequeftra,  but  a  part  of  the  middle  portion, 
which  prefents  itfelf  upon  the  opening  of  the  abfeeis. 
The  new  ffaell  of  bone  inclofes  it  on  every  fide,  and 
though  it  permits  of  motion  upwards  and  downwards, 
in  the  dire&ion  of  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  yet  it  con¬ 
fines  the  fequeftra  too  clofely  to  admit  of  any  lateral 
motion.  Under  thefe  circumftances  an  operation  is 
highly  neceflary  to  complete  the  procefs.  The  ca¬ 
vity  which  remains  is  graoually  filled  up,  and  the 

cure  completed. 

Of  all  the  bones  of  the  body  the  tibia  is  the  moft 
frequent  fubjeef  of  necrofis;  and  next,  perhaps,  in 
point  of  frequency,  the  femur  and  lower  jaw  ;  and 
then  the  clavicle,  humerus,  fibula,  radius,  and  ulna. 
The  flat  and  irregularly  ftiaped  bones  do  not  feera 
to  admit  of  reproduction  by  this  procels. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  necrofis,  this  va¬ 
ries,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  to  the 
part  affe&ed.  The  lower  jaw,  the  author  has  ob- 

ferve-d,  is  capable  of  compleating  the  procefs  in  the 
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fhorteft  time.  A  cure  may  be  completed  in  lefs  than 
three  months  from  the  firft  attack.  But  in  the  tibia 
this  is  never  effedted  in  lefs  than  twelve  months.  In 
general,  it  is  a  longer  time,  and  fometimes  two 
years* 

Perfons  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  are  molt  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this 
difeafe;  and  the  date  of  the  conftitution  has  a  great 
(hare  in  favouring  the  attack.  When  this  difpofttion 
prevails,  an  individual  will  often  fuffer  from  attacks 
on  different  bones  at  the  fame  time,  but  more  com-* 
monly  at  different  times.  The  predifpofmg  caufes  of 
the  difeafe  are  very  uncertain.  The  fcrophulous  ha¬ 
bit  le.ems  to  give  a  tendency  to  it.  Any  caufes  of 
inflammation  may  become  exciting  caufes  of  ne- 
crofis. 

Necrofis  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  two  other 
cafes  :  the  firft  is  a  general  enlargement  of  the  bone ; 
the  fecond,  a  cafe  of  common  exfoliation  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  lamella.  In  the  firft  inftance,  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe  is  more  flow,  and  not  neceffarily  attended 
with  pain  at  the  commencement.  The  external  foft 
parts  are  neither  fwelled  nor  inflamed,  nor  do  they 
adhere  to  the  bone  beneath.  And  as  this  cafe  is  not 
attended  with  fuppuration,  there  are  no  ftfiulous  ul¬ 
cers  to  difeharge  matter. 

In  a  common  exfoliation,  befides  other  marks  of 
diftindtion  which  are  fufficiently  obvious,  the  matter 
difeharged  is  in  general  foetid  and  thin  ;  and  the 
quantity  not  fo  great  in  proportion  to  the  furface  of 
the  fore,  as  in  necrofis.  The  complexion  of  the  ul¬ 
cer  is  alfo  more  unfavourable. 
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With  regard  to  the  prognofis  in  cafes  of  necrofis, 
it  may  be  laid  upon  the  whole,  that  the  difeafe  is  not 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  it  never  attacking  a  pan 
-whole  action  or  exigence  is  effential  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  life.  The  pain,  irritation,  and  copious  dif- 
charge  of  matter  may  induce  hedlic  fever,  which 
may  bring  the  patient  into  danger.  If  he  furmounts 
the  danger  which  attends  the  incipient  ftage  of  the 
complaint,  the  fucceeding  ftage  is  far  lefts  dangerous. 
For,  once  the  primary  inflammation  is  mitigated  or 
fubdued,  there  is  no  particular  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  while  the  new  bone  is  forming.  When 
the  fequeftra  becomes  moveable,  and  begins  to  ir¬ 
ritate  the  internal  furface  of  the  new  bone  by 
friction,  a  return  or  increafe  of  pain  and  did  refs 
may  be  expected.  When  it  remains  confined  with¬ 
in  its  new  covering,  without  making  any  effort  to  ef- 
cape,  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  feldom  vio¬ 
lent.  In  this  ftage,  the  eftimate  of  danger  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  impreffion  which  the  local  affedtion 
makes  upon  the  general  ftate  of  the  patient's  health. 

Method  oj  Cure . 

It  is  perfedlly  evident,  the  author  obferves,  that 
an  attack  of  necrofis  admits  of  no  relief  from  any 
general  treatment  of  the  conftitution.  The  dileafe  is 
perfectly  local,  and  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  feat  of 
attack,  to  yield  to  the  impreffion  which  any  general 
remedy  can  make  ;  fo  that  any  pretenfions  to  cure, 
or  even  to  relieve  an  attack  of  necrofis  by  any  courfe 
of  internal  medicine,  is  quite  prepoflerous. 

There  is  even  much  reafon  to  queftion,  whether 
any  real  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  to¬ 
pical  applications.  It  is  true,  the  difeafe  commences 
by  an  attack  of  inflammation.  But  then  the  inflam¬ 
mation 
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roation  is  always  fo  deep  heated,  and  often  fo  fevere, 
that  no  local  treatment  has  power  to  prevent  or  to 
check  it.  The  common  practice  in  cafes  of  local  in¬ 
flammation,  topical  blood  letting,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cooling  afiringent  folutions,  has  little  effedl' 
in  this  particular  cafe.  Becaufe,  befides  the  depth 
ana  violence  of  the  inflammation,  there  is  probably 
fome  tendency  to  terminate  in  a  peculiar  way;  fo 
that  the  means  which  are  fufficient  to  Counteract  an 
attack  of  fimple  inflammation,  prove  lefs  effedual  in 
this.  No  other  practice,  however,  is  applicable  on 
the  occafion,  and  a  trial  of  it  is  naturally  fuggefted 
by  the  intenfity  and  continuance  of  the  pain  ;  fo  that 
whenever  an  attack  of  necrohs  is  fufpe&ed  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  advifeable  to  try  the  ufual  means  of  counter¬ 
acting  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  whatever 
degree  of  efficacy  thefe  means  po fiefs,  they  can  be 
attended  with  advantage  only  at  the  incipient  Rage  of 
the  attack,  it  muff,  however,  always  remain  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt,  how  far  the  ufe  of  them  is  beneficial, 
fmce  the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  difeafe,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  its  commencement,  is  too  obfcure  to 
admit  or  much  certainty.  Yet  as  the  practice  is  per¬ 
fectly  innocent,  and  cannot  poffibly  prove  injurious, 
no  objection  appears  againft  giving  the  patient  every 
chance  of  relief  which  the  ufe  of  it  affords.  But  if 
the  attack  be  not  at  once  fubdued,  or  its  approach 
averted,  we  muff  then  expeff  the  difeafe  to  follow  its 
natural  progrefs,  in  which  art  can  do  no  more  than 
to  regulate  the  courfe  of  the  attack  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  circumRance. 

As  the  fafety  of  the  patient’s  life  is  endangered 
from  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  inflammation,  in 
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the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  before  the  new  (hell  is 
formed,  or  the  fequeftra  loofe  and  ready  to  feparate, 
the  affiftance  of  art  can  be  of  little  fervice,  becaufe 
any  attempt  to  extraff  prematurely  the  fequeftra  by 
forde,  would,  by  increahng  the  inflammation,  augment 
the  danger.  When,  therefore,  palliative  means  do 
not  fucceed,  and  the  patient's  ftrength  is  finking, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  amputation. 

When  the  patient  furvives  this  ftage,  the  objedl  of 
practice  is  to  remove  the  fequeftra  at  a  proper  time. 
But  there  are  two  oppofite  ftates  of  the  complaint,  in 
which  no  interference  is  neceftary.  The  firft  ftate  is 
that  in  which  the  fequeftra  is  diffolving  and  carried 
out  of  its  place  without  ever  making  its  appearance 
externally,  or  giving  any  confiderable  difturbance  to 
the  conftitution. 

The  fecond  ftate  is  that  in  which  the  fequeftra  is 
efcaping  from  its  confinement,  without  violence,  and 
without  being  the  occafion  of  much  inconvenience  or 
uneafinefs. 

But  in  the  intermediate  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  where 
the  prefiure  of  the  fequeftra  is  a  perpetual  fource  of 
irritation,  the  affiftance  of  an  operation  becomes  re- 
quifite  to  bring  the  difeafe  to  a  happy  iffue  by  its 
removal.  It  is  however  a  point  of  nicety  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  time  to  perform  the  operation. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  the  difeafe  come  here 
under  conftderation.  The  one  is,  that  dubious  cale 
in  which  the  exiftence  of  the  fequeftra  is  not  marked 
by  the  prefence  of  any  external  viftble  fymptom. 

In  thL  cafe  if  the  pain  be  moderate,  and  the 
patient  fuffers  little  inconvenience  from  the  com¬ 
plaint,  an  operation  is  quite  fuperfluous.  But  when 
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the  fymptoms  are  violent,  it  then  becomes  a  queftiort 
to  determine  how  far  an  operation  may  be  requiftte. 
There  is  not  the  final  left  doubt  that  if  a  large  fequeftra 
be  imprifoned  and  cannot  efcape,  its  removal  by  an 
operation  mu  ft  be  of  effential  fervice.  But  then  the 
difficulty  confifts  in  afcertaining  the  exadt  (late  of  the 
parts  within  the  center  of  the  limb.  We  are  guided 
in  our  judgement  here  from  confidering  the  duration 
of  the  complaint,  and  age  of  the  patient.  The 
exact  period  of  time  which  affords  moft  advantage  for 
operating  cannot  indeed  be  given  with  perfedt  pre~ 
cifion,  but,  from  the  obfervation  of  various  cafes, 
the  author  fuppofes,  that  about  three  months  from  the 
time  of  the  attack  would  in  general  be  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  period. 

We  may  derive  fome  affiftance  in  this  point  from 
attending  to  the  local  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  If, 
for  example,  the  pain  be  abating,  and  the  quantity  of 
matter  diminifhing,  it  is  probable  that  the  fequeftra 
is  confirming  very  faff,  and  will  foon  he  completely 
deftroyed.  To  confirm  this  idea  too,  it  is  poffible  to 
examine  the  ftate  of  the  bone,  without  proceeding 
to  any  violent  operation.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  fuff 
ficient  to  uncover  different  portions  of  no  great  ex¬ 
tent,  near  where  the  fiftulous  openings  are,  and  by 
introducing  a  probe,  or  if  that  be  impracticable,  by 
making  perforations  with  a  fmall  drill,  to  explore  the 
ftate  of  the  cavity.  If,  upon  this  examination,  we 
difcover  that  the  cavity  ftill  isextenfive,  and  contains 
a  fequeftra  of  confiderable  fize,  the  neceffity  of  ope¬ 
rating  becomes  apparent.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
whole  of  the  cavity  be  filled  up  with  offeous  matter, 
and  no  remnant  of  fequeftra  is  to  be  found,  thePe 
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clrcmn fiances  clearly  indicate  the  propriety  of  trufting 
the  cure  entirely  to  nature. 

In  the  other  cafe,  the  proper  mode  of  pra&ice  to 
be  purfued  is  fufficiently  obvious;  the  expofure  or 
protrufton  of  the  fequeftra  removes  all  uncertainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  Under  thefe  circumftances 
an  operation  is  in  general  advifeable  to  accelerate  the 
removal  of  the  fequeftra.  But  even  this,  the  author 
thinks*  may  be  difpenfed  with,  where  the  fequeftra 
feparates  fo  (lowly  as  to  caufe  no  fenfible  degree  of 
irritation. 

Having  fpoken  at  length  of  the  general  treatment, 
Mr.  Ruflell  proceeds  to  mention  the  operation 
neceffary  to  be  performed  for  the  extraction  of  the 
fequeftra.  He  (tops  however  to  notice  a  propofal 
which  has  been  made,  for  diffolving  the  fequeftra,  by 
iujeCting  an  acid  liquor  into  the  cavity  of  the  new 
bone.  The  experiment  has  never  yet  been  tried,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  it  will.  The  objections  to  it,  indeed, 
are  numerous  and  obvious. 

The  operation  to  be  performed  in  cafes  of  necrofis 
is  neither  delicate  nor  difficult,  and  requires  no  fu- 
perior  judgment  or  dexterity.  It  confifts  in  extract¬ 
ing  the  fequeftra  through  an  aperture  in  the  new 
offeous  (hell. 

The  firft  ftep  of  the  operation  is  to  lay  bare  the 
bone  ;  and  this  may  be  aecomplifhed  either  by  a 
fcalpel,  or  by  cauftic.  But  the  former  method  is 
preferred  by  the  author,  as  lefs  painful,  and  not  ne- 
ceffarily  fubjeCting  the  patient  to  the  lo  fs  of  (kin. 

The  place,  direction,  and  extent  of  the  external 
incifion  mil  ft  be  determined  by  the  number  and  fituati- 
©n  of  the  fiftuloua  openings  in  the  (kin.  A  portion  of 
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tli e  new  bone  under  one  of  thefe  openings,  fufficienf 
to  permit  the  furgeon  to  explore  the  parts  beneath, 
is  f i r 0:  to  be  laid  bare.  In  this  {pace  he  will  probably 
dilcover  an  opening  in  the  bone  which  leads  direQdy 
to  its  internal  cavity,  for  in  general  every  external 
fillula  is  produced  and  fupported  by  fuch  an  opening, 
and  correfponds  nearly  to  the  place  of  it.  If  this 
opening  in  the  bone  be  fo  narrow  or  fo  irregular  in 
its  courfe,  that  a  probe  cannot  be  made  to  pals,  then3 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  exact  (late  of  the  difeafe*  the 
next  dep  is  to  bore  a  final!  hole  in  the  bone,  by  means 
of  a  perforator  or  common  drill.  If  the  bone  be  hol¬ 
low  with  a  large  cavity  in  the  center,  the  perforator* 
after  penetrating  through  the  thick  ne  Is  of  the  oil  cons 
f  1 1 ell,  will  go  fuddenly  down  from  the  want  of  further 
refinance,  till  it  meet  with  the  internal  furface  of  the’ 
fhell  on  the  oppofite  fide,  W e  can  from  hence  af¬ 
eertain  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  of  the  new  bone, 

d 

A  number  of  firm  far  perforations  made  at  different 
didances,  and  at  fuch  places  as  the  external  openings 
indicate,  determine  the  date  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  bone.  The  pain  which  attends  the  making  of 
thefe  perforations  is  not  confiderable,  After  the  per-* 
forator  is  withdrawn,  we  may  introduce  a  probe  in  its 
place.  And  if  the  perforation  be  large,  and  the 
probe  fmall,  then  it  admits  of  being  bent,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  date  of  the  whole  internal  cavity,  and  de¬ 
termine  both  its  extent,  and  whether  or  not  it  con¬ 
tains  a  portion  pf  undiffolved  fequeitra.  By  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  this  manner,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
afeertain  all  the  circum dances  requifite  to  be  known 
previoufly  to  the  lad  dep  of  the  operation. 
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If  either  the  fkin  be  unfound,  or  a  confiderable 
portion  of  bone  is  to  be  cut  out,,  it.  then  becomes 
necefiary  to  remove  a  eorrefponding  portion  oi  the 
{kin.  The  reparation  of  the  fkin,  from  the  bone  is 
more  troublefome  than  in  ordinary  cafes,,  on  account 
of  the  adhefions  being  greater,  and  from  the  want  of 
the  periofieium 

The  next  hep  is  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  new 
formed  bone;  and  when  this  is  iiili  in  a  foft  (late,  the 
whole  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  means 
of  a  common  fcalpel,  provided  it  be  ftrong,  and  of 
a  large  fize,  becaufe  the  flratum  of  a  new  bone,  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  complete  offification,  admits  of  being  cut. 
with  a  iharp  knife.  This  k  feldom,  however,  the 
cafe.  A  faw  of  feme  kind,  therefore,  is  commonly 
,  requvfite  to  complete  the  operation  •  which  may  be 
performed  in  two  different  ways. 

The  operator  may  either  make  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perforations  with  the  head  of  a  trepan,  placing 
them  in  contact  with  each  other,  lo  as  to  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  opening;  or  he  may  make  a  deep  incifion  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bone,  by  means  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  faw,  and  then  cut  out  the  intervening  portion, 
by  means  of  a  googe  and  mallet. 

The  la  ft  method  is  the  moft  expeditious  ;  but  is 
not  equally  well  adapted  to  every  cafe  of  necrofis  ; 
for  when  the  bone  is  thick  and  hard,  the  googe  does 
not  eafily  cut  through  fo  1  oi  id  a  iubftance.  ihe 
other  method  is  therefore  preferable.  Ihe  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  opening,  by  means  ol  the  trepan 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  tar  any 
advantage  may  be  gained,  by  breaking  down  tne 
fequeffra  into  feparate  pieces;  for  if  it  be  of  a  large 
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fize>  we  may  often  very  much  facilitate  the  extradtion 
of  it  by  this  means.  It  alio  frequently  happens,  that 
the  fequefira  is  firmly  wedged  in  at  the  extremities, 
though  it  be  loofe  at  every  other  part ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes,  removing  a  portion  from  one  end,  allows  the 
whole  to  be  eafily  withdrawn.  By  this  expedient, 
we  fave  the  patient  all  the  inconvenience  of  making 
a  larger  opening,  and  of  leaving  a  larger  extent  of 
furface  in  the  Rate  of  an  open  fore;  fo  that  when- 
evei  the  aperture  in  the  bone  is  of  fufficient  fize  to 
permit  the  extraflion  of  the  fequefira  in  feparate 
pieces,  it  always  is  advifeable  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
div  ifion  of  it.  In  general,  it  may  be  divided  by  means  of 
cutting  pliers;  or  if  it  be  too  hard  and  folid  to  yield 
to  them,  it  is  always  poffible  to  remove  a  portion  of  it, 
by  applying  a  head  of  the  trepan. 

The  removal  of  the  fequefira  completes  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which,  though  tedious,  is  not  painful  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  feverity  of  its  appearance. 

After  the  operation,  the  iimpleft  dreffings  anfwer 
belt.  In  lefs  than  a  week,  the  whole  furface  of  the 
fore  afiumes  a  healthy  afpeft,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
bone  becomes  covered  with  granulations.  Thefe 
gradually  extend  till  they  fill  up  the  whole  cavity, 

and  reach  the  level  of  the  furface,  when  cicatriza¬ 
tion  takes  place. 

The  cure,  from  the  removal  of  the  fequefira  till 
its  final  completion,  requires,  in  cafes  of  necrofis  of 
the  tibia,  from  four  to  fix  months;  and  in  other 
bones,  a  longer  or  a  fiiorter  time,  in  proportion  to 
their  fize,  and  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

When  the  cure  is  finally  completed,  the  fubftitute 
bone  is  filled  up  with  folid  matter,  and  becomes  in 
^  o l.  i x,  jvj  every 
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every  refpedt  fimilar  to  a  cafe  of  ne^rofis,  in  which 
the  fequeftra  had  been  wholly  confumed,  without 
making  its  appearance  externally.  The  affedted  limb 
is  left  larger  and  lefs  fhapely  than  the  other*  but  in 
fulfilling  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  life,  its  fundlions 
are  no  ways  impaired;  for  the  patient  is  not  fufcep- 
tible  of  any  additional  weight,  nor  does  he  fuffer  any 
other  perceptible  inconvenience. 


Thus  we  have  given  a  very  full  account  of  the 
Effay  before  us ;  and  we  have  done  fo  for  different 
reafons.  Notwithftanding,  the  author  obferves,  the 
appearances  which  a  cafe  of  necrofis  exhibits  are  lo 
ftriking,  that  one  might  have  expected  them  to  have 
attraded  the  notice  of  the  earlieft  pradtitioners  in 
Surgery,  and  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  writings 
of  the  firft  authors,  yet  this  has  not  been  the  cafe. 
No  mention  is  any  where  made  of  this  difeafe  till 
the  time  of  Albucafis,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century.  From 
that  time  till  the  prefent,  it  has  very  feldom  been 
defcribed,  and  indeed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fufficiently  underftood. 

The  clear  and  fyflematic  manner  in  which  the 
fubjedf  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Rufiell  in  the  prefent 
performance,  entitled  it,  likewife,  to  a  very  full  con¬ 
fide  ration. 
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(R.  BED  DOES  thinks  it  neceffary  to  (late  his 

_  reafons  for  undertaking  the  prefect  edition  of  the 

celebrated  work  of  the  late  unfortunate  Dr.  Brown ;  a 
work,  in  the  eftimation  of  Dr.  Darwin*  who  muft  be 
allowed  a  competent  judge,  of  confiderahle  genius.  It 
was  not.  Dr.  Beddoes  remarks,  either  the  hope  of 
fame  or  of  profit,  or  enthufiaftic  attachment  to  the  in¬ 
genious  author’s  fyftem,  that  induced  him  to  fubmit  to  a 
talk  fo  extremely  unpleafant.  The  penury  in  which 
Dr.  Brown  lived,  and  the  diftrefs  in  which  he  left  his 
family*  are  fo  well  known,  that  to  mention  them  can  be 
no  indelicacy.  Soon  after  his  death,  a  fubfcription  iii 
their  behalf  was  fet  on  foot,  and  produced  considerable 
temporary  advantage*  But  as  the  circumftances  which 
gave  rife  to  that  fubfcription  kill,  in  a  great  meafure 
fu b lift,  it  was  conceived  by  fome  benevolent  perfons, 
that  a  republication  of  his  fyflem*  of  which  few  copies 
remain  on  fale,  might  contribute  to  the  fame  defirable 
end.  To  effefl  this,  application  was  made  to  Dr.  Bed- 
-  vol.  iu  6  does. 
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does,  wfio  benevolently  agreed  to  afford  his  afSftance 

J  v  o 

to  fo  good  a  defign. 

In  his  tranflation,  obferves  the  editor.  Dr.  Brown 
feems  to  have  exceeded  his  iifual  negligence.  His  Englifli 
it  is  true,  when  he  is  unfettered  by  the  Latin  idiom, 
fhews  that  he  was  poorly  qualified  to  do  his  own  work 
j  office,  had  he  exerted  his  utmoil  care.  Thefe  two 
eaufes  confpired,  with  the  laboured  perplexity  of  his 
Latin  ftile,  to  render  the  tranflation  difguftingly  uncouth 
throughout,  and  in  many  paffages  almoft  impenetrably 
obfcure,  Befides,  ft  range  as  it  may  appear,  he  fome- 
times  miftakes  either  his  own  meaning,  or  the  import  of 
the  Englifli  terms,  in  which  he  tries  to  convey  it.  Of 
this  Dr.  Beddoes  lias  adduced  fome  inftances. 

The  chief  view  of  Dr.  Beddoes  was  to  render  the 
author’s  meaning  plainer,  by  correHing  his  language 
throughout.  Few,  it  is  prefumed,  have  hitherto  had  a 
precife  knowledge  of  a  fyftem,  which  appears  to  have 
wrought  a  memorable  change  in  medical  opinions  and 
prafiice.  In  the  typography  of  the  firft  edition  there 
was  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  The  fupplementary  words 
inferted  in  the  text  were  printed  in  Italic  characters,  and 
very  frequently  fhort  explanatory  phrafes  were  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  This  feems  to  have  been  done 
in  imitation  of  the  Englifli  Bible;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  confrdered  his  Latin  text  as  facred,  both 
on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  ftile,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  doCIrine.  But  as  few  readers  will  regard  it  with 
the  fame  reverence,  and  as  the  effeCt  is  difagreeable,  the 
printer  has  been  dire&ed  to  change  the  Italic  for  Ro¬ 
man  chara&ers,  and  to  take  the  fhort.  phrafes  into  the 
text.  There  were  alfo  certain  eorrcblions,  as  well  as 
additions  to  the  original  work,  given  in  Englifh  in  the 
text,  and  in  Latin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Thefe 
are  omitted.  A  few  of  the  author’s  longer  notes,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  are  received  into  the  text. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  nature  of  the  nrefent  under-* 
faking :  that,  it  may  anfwer  the  end  probofed,  every  be¬ 
nevolent  mind  mull  wifh* 
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The  tranfiation  is  prefaced  by  extenfive  observations 
on  the  charafter  and  writings  of  Dr.  Brown,  by  the  learned 
editor.  Striking  proofs  are  brought  forwards  of  the 
early  marks  of  genius  which  he  exhibited,  previous  to 
his  applying  himfelf  to  medicine.  His  firft  views  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  directed  to  religious  ftudies,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  poffeffed  no  ordinary  (hare  of  enthu- 
fiafm ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  fanaticifm.  At  fir  It 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  feceders  from  the  ef- 
tablifhed  church  of  Scotland ;  while  he  was  thriving  in 
godlinefs  and  knowledge,  there  occurred  an  incident 
which  finally  diverted  him  from  the  path  he  had  hitherto 
purfued  with  fo  much  alacrity.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Merfe  of  Teviotdaie,  a  party  of  his  fchool- 
fellows  urged  him  to  accompany  them  to  the  parifli 
church  of  Dunfe.  He  manifefted  reluHance*  but  yielded 
to  their  importunity,  and  remained  to  hear  the  fermoru 
T  he  fcandal  did  not  pafs  unnoticed.  fTe  was  fum-” 
moned  before  the  feffion  of  the  feceding  congregation  ; 
but  not  choofing  either  to  atone  by  an  apologyfor  bis 
fin  in  mixing  with  profane  worfnippers,  or  to  wait  for  a 
formal  fentence  of  excommunication,  he  abdicated  his 
principles,  and  profeffed  himfelf  a  member  of  the  Efta- 
blifhment;  Thus,  bigotry  is  often  but  the  mafic  of  ava- 
iice,  pride,  and  ambition;  and  here,  though  the  nature 
of  his  prefent  zeal  was  a  Secret  to  the  zealot  himfelf,  we 
fee  it  fully  difclofed  by  this  inftructive  anecdote.  The 
opinions  he  had  fo  warmly  cheriffied  loft  all  their  value 
in  nis  eftimation ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  became  odious 
from  the  difgrace  with  which  they  threatened  him. 

When  he  had  dire&ed  his  thoughts  to  the  ftudy  of 
medicine*  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  expence:  but 
his  obfervation  might  have  fuggefted  the  means  of  over¬ 
coming  this  difficulty.  He  muft  have  been  aware  that 
iludents  of  phyfic  are,  in  general,  by  no  means  fucli 
proficients  in  clxffical  acquirements  as  to  fpeak  Latin 
with  tolerable  fluency.  Hence,  before  the  examinations 
for  a  do&or’s  degree,  which  are  carried  on  in  Latin,  it 
is  common  to  have  recourfe  to  a  private  inflruHor,  who 
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conveifes  with  the  candidate  in  that  language.  Thi.i 
preparation  is  familiarly  called  grinding,  as  a  fimilaF 
procefs  at  Cambridge  is  called  cramming.  The  tranfla- 
tion  of  inaugural  differtations  into  Latin,  which  the  ftu- 
dents,  in  moll  inflances,  compofe  for  themfelves  in 
Englifh,  is  another  occupation  from  which  a  good  fcho- 
lar  may  derive  emolument  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  ordinary 
gratuity  for  a  tranflation  being  five,  and  for  an  original 
competition,  where  that  is  required,  ten  guineas. 

Of  his  qualifications  for  thefe  employments,,  accident,- 
thortly  after  an  unfuccefsful  competition  for  the  vacancy 
of  one  of  the  claffes  in  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh, 
furnifhed  him  with  an  agreeable  proof  Application 
being  made  to  one  of  his  friends  for  a  perfon  to  turn 
a  thefis  into  Latin,,  Mr.  Brown  was  mentioned.  He  per¬ 
formed  the  talk  in  a  manner  that  exceeded  the  expec¬ 
tations  both  of  the  friend  and  the  candidate.  When  is 
was  obferved  how  much  he  had  excelled  the  ordinary 
ftile  of  fuch  compofition-s,  he  faid,  he  had  nozu  dij covered 
his  ftrength ,  and  was  ambitious  of  riding  in  his  own  car¬ 
riage  as  a  phyfician.  Towards  the  clofe  of  1759,  there¬ 
fore,  he  fettled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  double  capacity  of 
teacher  and  {indent.  At  the  opening  of  the  feffion  he 
addreffed  a  Latin  letter  to  each  of  the  medical  profef- 
fors.  They  were  perhaps  already  apprized  of  his  merit 
as  a  claffical  fcholar;.  and  they  were  all  induced  by  his 
application  to  prefect  him  with  a  ticket  of  admitTion  to 
their  ieQures.  After  fo  aufpicious  a  beginning,  he  foon 
became  famous  as  a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  refufed  to  exercife  his  pen  in  the  tranflation  o( 
thefes.  He  was  at  all  times  alfo  ready  to  furnifh  an 
original  diiTertation^according  to  the  fyflem  his  employer 
preferred. 


From  the  celebrated  Cullen  he  early  received  the 
rnoll  flattering  marks  of  attention.  This  fpeculatili,  ob- 
ferves  Dr.  Beddoes,  like  Boerhaave  and  other  men  of 
genius  in  the  fame  ftation,  was  accuflomed  to  watch  the 
fluEuating  body  of  fludents  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  to 
fsek  the  acquaintance  of  the  moil  pro'mifing.  There 


was- 


was  a  period  when  he  made  the  greateft  exertions'  to 
gain  profelytes  to  his  opinions;  and  his  mind  was 
doubtlefs  alive  to  that  pleafure  which  the  encouragement 
of  merit  affords  to  all  who  are  capable  of  difcerning  it* 
when  no  dread  of  rivalfhip  interferes  with  the  gratifi¬ 
cation.  But  Brown’s  power  over  the  Latin  language 
ferved  him  as  a  peculiar  recommendation  ;  and  his  cir- 
oumftances  might  induce  Cullen  to  believe  that  he  could 
render  this  talent  permanently  ufeful  to  himfelf.  Taking 
therefore  its  poffeffor  under  his  immediate  patronage,  he 
gave  him  employment  as  a  private  tutor  in  his  own  fa¬ 
mily,  and  Ipared  no  pains  in  recommending  him  to 
others.  A  very  ffri6t  and  confidential  intimacy  enfued  ; 
the  favoured  pupil  was  at  length  permitted  to  give  an 
evening  lefltire,  in  which  he  repeated,  and  perhaps  il~ 

1  liftrated,  the  morning  lefture  of  the  profeffor ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  was  entmfted  with  Cullen’s  own  notes. 
Friendfhips,  obferves  the  Editor,  originating  in  protec¬ 
tion,  are  very  prone  to  terminate  in  enmity*  unlefs  diffe¬ 
rence  of  rank  and  purfuits  totally  preclude  competition ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  friendfhip  in  queftion  was 
far  from  permanent.  The  immediate  caufes  of  alienation 
in  the  prefent  cafe  are  not  certainly  known.  The  op- 
pofition  made  by  Cullen  to  his  eleftion  to  the  vacant  pro- 
fefforfhip,  in  the  theoretical  chair,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro  Drummond,  and  like-wife  to  his  ad- 
million  into  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
give  probable  grounds  for  fuppofing,  that  the  profeffor 
was  aftuated  not  by  the  pure.fi  motives.  <c  Being  eft 
tranged,”  fays  one  of  his  intimate  adherents,  “  from 
Dr.  Cullen’s  family,  he  gradually  became  his  greateft 
enemy ;  and  fhortly  afterwards  found  out  the  new 
€f  theory  of  phyfic,  which  gave  occafion  to  his  publifti- 
u  ing  the  Elementa  Medicine,  in  the  preface  to  which 
“  work  he  gives  an  account  of  the  accident  that  led  to 
*c  this  difcoysery.  The  approbation  his  work  met  with 
among  his  friends  encouraged  him  to  give  leclures 
fC  upon  his  fyftem.  Though  his  leflures  were  not  very 
cc  numeroufly  attended  by  the  ftudents,  on  account  of 
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€<  their  dependence  upon  the  profeflbrs,  ftill  it  was  al- 
«  ways  remarked,  that  the  clevereft  among  them  were 
<c  all,  as  they  were  now  called  by  way  of  nick  name, 

Brunonians.  Hence  arofe  that  perfecution  which  was 
?c  carried  on  with  fuch  rancour,  that  it  at  length  obliged 

him  to  leave  Edinburgh.* * 

His  profpeft  of  maintaining  himielf  by  teaching  me¬ 
dicine  at  Edinburgh  becoming  every  year  worfe,  he  at 
length  carried  into  execution  a  delign  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  and  to  which  he  had  received  feme  encou¬ 
ragement.  In  1786  therefore  he  embarked  lor  London. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  an  incident  befel  him, 
which  afforded  a  ftriking  proof  of  his  ffmplicity.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  appearance  as  he  moved  along —a 
fhort  fquare  figure,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  in  a  black 
fait,  which  heightened  the  fcarlet  of  his  cheeks  and 
nofe  — •  fixed  the  attention  of  fome  gentlemen  in  the  ftreet. 
They  addrefled  him  in  the  dialed  of  his  country ;  his 
heart,  heavy  as  it  muft  have  been  from  the  precariouf- 
nefs  of  his  fituation,  and  diftance  from  his  accuftomed 
haunts,  expanded  at  thefe  agreeable  founds.  A  com 
variation  enfued,  and  the  parties,  by  common  con- 
fent,  adjourned  to  a  tavern.  Here  the  ftranger  was 
kindly  welcomed  to  town;  and  after  the  glafs  had  cir¬ 
culated  for  a  time,  fomething  was  propofed  by  way  of 
foker  amufement  —  a  game  at  cards,  or  whatever  the 
Doctor  might  prefer.  He  had  been  too  civilly  treated 
*  to  demur,  but  his  purfe  was  fcantily  furnifiied,  and  it 
was  neceffary  to  quit  his  new  friends  in  fearch  of  a  fup~ 
ply.  Mr.  Murray  was  the  perfon  to  whom  he  had  re~ 
courfe;  the  reader  will  not  wonder  that  his  interference 
ihould  have  fpoiled  the  adventure. 

Change  of  refidepce  wrought  no  change  of  condufL 
Some  of  his  friends  were  difgufted  by  thofe  habits  of 
intemperance  which  repetition  had  unalterably  fixed. 
He  fpoke  in  {'anguine  terms  of  the  probability  that  his 
fyftem  would  become  at  length  triumphant;  but  what¬ 
ever  he  laid  or  imagined,  he  effected  little.  He  cbuld 
not  in  reafon  expect  to  find  a  cordial  welcome  among  his 
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brethren  in  England.  Public  opinion  can  alone  awe  tli£ 
body  of  eftablifhed  praftitioners  in  any  country  into 
toleration  of  innovators;  and  knowledge  on  this  fubjeflfc 
was  too  little  diffufed  for  public  opinion  to  operate  with 
effeft  in  his  favour.  On  the  7th  of  Qflober  1788,  when 
lie  was  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  feized  with 
a  fatal  fit  of  apoplexy,  fie  died,  it  is  faid,  in  the  night, 
having  [wallowed  as  he  went  to  bed  a  very  large  dofe 
of  laudanum  ;  a  fpecies  of  dram  to  which  he  had  been 
long  addiflecl. 

We  extrafl  the  following  general  obfervations  of  the 
learned  editor  on  the  principles  of  the  Brunonian  lyftem* 

“  It  was  not  unufuai  for  Brown’s  difciples  to  difagree, 
when  they  were  called  upon  for  a  ftriQ;  interpretation  of 
his  principal  tenets.  If  they  be  rigidly  examined,  they 
will  be  found,  I  think,  not  quite  confident  with  his  own 
important  doff  rine  of  the  accumulation  of  excitability, 
during  different  ftates  of  inaflion.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  according  to  his  firft  chapters  (xviii.)  living  beings 
ought  to  have  proceeded  through  languor  to  death  in 
one  unbroken  tenour  of  wakefulnefs,  and  that  all  the 
images  and  lamentations  which  fleep  has  fuggefted  to 
the  poets,  would  have  been  loft.  He  who  affiimes  that 
a  certain  portion  of  excitability  is  originally  afligned  to 
every  living  fyftem,  by  his  very  afliimption,  denies  it§ 
continual  produ&ion,  fubfequent  diffufion,  and  expen¬ 
diture  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  fupply,  or  greater  dr  lefs. 
That  the  brain  is  an  organ  deftined  to  fecrete  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  life,  he  could  never  have  fuppofed,  otherwife  he 
would  not  have  cxprefled  a  doubt  whether  excitability 
be  a  quality  or  a  fubftance. 

“  If  we  admit  a  fuccefiive  fupply  of  this  principle,  we 
may  folve,  in  a  very  eafy  manner,  feverai  difficulties, 
for  the  fake  of  which  new  epicycles  mult  be  added  to 
Brown’s  fyftem.  In  the  cold  bath  we  may  imagine  the 
generation  of  fenforial  power  to  proceed  with  fmall  di¬ 
minution,  while  the  aflions  on  the  furface  of  the  body 
are  confiderably  abated  by  local  fubduftion  of  heat. 
I  has  the  well  known  glow  will  be  the  effeft  of  undimi- 
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rafted  production  within,  while  external  expenditure 
is  dimini fted*  But  weak  perfons  do  not  experience  any 
glow.  Here  the  aCtion  on  the  fkin  a  Beds  the  fyftepn 
pniverfally  ;  the  production,  therefore,  is  checked  from 
the  torpor  of  the  fecerning  organ,  and  this  date  of  the 
brain  explains  the  head-ach  and  chillnefs,  fubfequcnt  to 
the  mifufe  of  the  cold  bath.  Thefe  cfFeCls  are  not,  in 
my  apprehenfion,  eafy  to  be  reconciled  to  the  hypothecs 
of  a  fixed  original  flock  of  excitability;  the  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  feeds  and  eggs  long  preferved,  without 
fenfible  change,  in  a  flate  capable  of  germination  and 
growth.  Sleep  fometimes  produces  no  refrefhmentg 
and  yet  it  feems  not  to  be  imperfect  or  diflurbed,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  languor  felt  on  waking.  This  I  have  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  failure  in  the  fupply  of  excitability  ;*  and 
nervous  fever  is  imputed,  by  another  phyfiologifl,  to 
this  caufe  of  debility,  of  which  Brown  had  no  fufpicion. 
—  If  an  illuftrativc  analogy  be  defirecl,  his  excitability 
might  be  compared  to  a  fluid  lodged  in  the  body  as  a 
refervoir.  According  to  the  liatemenc  which  I  think 
more  confonant  to  the  phenomena,  excitability  would 
be  like  a  fluid  ifluing  from  the  brain,  as  water  from  a 
fpring.  Thefe  reftmblances  might  be  traced  a  little 
way,  but  they  foon  fail,  as  always  happens  in  matters 
fo  effentially  difhmilar,  *  ! 

“  The  hypothecs  of  Brown  is  happily  adapted  to  the 
limited  term  of  life;  according  to  the  other  fuppofition, 
we  mu  ft  conceive  old  age  and  death  to  depend  upon  a 
limited  power  of  fecretion  in  the  brain.  The  difference 
is  fcarcely  perceptible  here,  but  in  terrqs ;  it  is,  how7- 
ever,  p leafing  to  fuppofe  that  wifer  ages  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  culture  of  the  human  fpecies  to  which 
prolongation  of  life  is  effential ;  and  we  can  more  eafily 
reconcile  our  thoughts  to  augmentation  of  power  in  a 
fecerning  organ,  than  of  the  original  proviiion  of  ex¬ 
citability  ;  fo  that  the  do&rine,  in  other  refpedts  the 
more  probable,  feems  more  conformable  to  the  prof- 
peCt  of  improvement.” 

*  Thq 
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The  Brunonian  fyftemhas  frequently  been  charged 
With  promoting  intemperance  ;  the  objection  is  lerioiis, 
but  the  view  already  given  of  its  principles  thews  it 
to  be  groundlefs.  No  writer  had  indited  lo  much  upon 
the  dependence  of  life  on  external  caufes,  or  lb 
ilrongly  ftated  the  inevitable  confequerices  of  excels. 
And  there  are  no  means  of  promoting  morality  upon 
which  we  can  rely,  except  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
relations  between  man  and  other  beings,  or  bodies. 
For  by  this  knowledge  we  are  diredtly  led  to  ihun 
what  is  hurtful,  and  puriue  what  is  falutary  ;  and  in 
what  elfe  does  moral  conduct,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
individual,  confiit?  It  may  be  laid,  that  the  author’s 
life  dilproves  the  juftnefs  of  this  reprefentation  ;  his 
lire,  however,  onty  thews  the  fiiperior  power  of  other 
caufes  and  ot  bad  habits  in  particular;  and  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  little  efficacy  of  inttr notion,  when 
bad  habits  are  formed.  Its  great  ufe  comitts  in  pre¬ 
venting  their  formation ;  for  which  reafon  popular  in- 
ftrudtion  In  medicine  would  contribute  more  to  the  hap- 
Pinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  the  complete  know-* 
ledge  or  every  thing  which  is  attempted  to  be  taught 
education,  as  it  is  conducted  at  preterit.  But  though 
the  principles  of  the  fyftem  in  queftion  did  not  correbt 
the  propenlities  of  its  inventor,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  tend  to  produce  the  tame  propen  titles  in  others. 

*  The  diftinguiffiing  merit  of  Brown  is  obvious;  he 
avoided  all  falfe  analogies,  and  confined  himfelf  within 
the  proper  Iphere  of  obfervation  for  a  phytician.  Hence 
sit  a  time  when  1  could  not  he  fufpebted  of  that  dilpo- 
tition  to  diminjlh  the  faults,  and  magnify  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  his  fyftem,  which  my  tliare  in  the  prefent 
publication  may  be  fuppofed  to  produce ;  I  was  led  to 
remark,  that  if  he  has  not  always  difeovered  the 
truth,  he  is  feldom  forfaken  by  the  Tpirit  of  philofo- 
phyT*  Before  him,  inveftigations  relative  to  medicine, 
had  been  carried  on  juft  as  rationally  as  if  to  difeover 
the  qualities  of  the  horfe,  the  naturalift  were  to  direbfc 
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his  attention  to  the  movement  of  a  windmill.  There 
exifted  no  fyftem  which  was  not  either  entirely*  or  in 
a  great  meafyre,  founded  upon  the  obferved  or  lup- 
pofed  properties  of  fubftances,  deftitute  of  life.  1  bus 
Boerhaave  taught  that  difeafes  depend  upon  changes  of 
the  blood,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  certain  oily,  watery, 
or  mucilaginous  liquors  undergo ;  I  have  already  hacj 
occalion  to  thew  that  Cullen  referred  the  phenomena 
of  life  to  an  imaginary  fluid,  endowed  with  the  fame 
properties  as  the  eiedtric  fluid,  of  which  the  very  ex- 
iftence  is  (till  problematical.  His  predeceflors  having  in 
this  manner  left  man  entirely  out  of  their  fy Items,  or 
affigned  him  an  unimportant  place.  Brown  atchdeved 
the  important  fervice  of  reftoring  him  to  his  proper 
ftation  in  the  centre.  We  have  other  obligations  to 
him ;  but  as  I  have  already  had  occalion  to  point  out 
tome  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  preliminary  obfer- 
vations,  and  asfthe  reft  will  be  difeoveped  by  an  atten- 
live  perufal  of  the  following  work,  I  fhall  leave  the 
talk  of  tingling  them  out,  and  appreciating  them,  to 
the  impartial  reader.  In  forming  this  eftimate  he 
fhould  have  before  him,  i.  The  difficulty  of  emanci¬ 
pating  the  mind  from  the  dominion  of  inveterate  and 
accredited  error.  2.  The  much  greater  difficulty  of 
giving  a  mere  form  to  a  complicated  and  obfeure  fcj- 
ence/ 

f  Three  years  ago  I  had  occafion  tp  ©bferve,  that 
the  opinions  of  Brown  had  been  fo  widely  diffufed  by 
oral  communication,  as  to  affedf  the  whole  pradtice  of 
medicine  in  Great  Britain.  In  pamphlets,  recom¬ 
mending  repeated  dofes  of  opium  to  fupport  excite¬ 
ment,  and  in  other  publications,  it  woiild  be  eafy  to 
detect  attempts  to  purloin  his  language  and  ideas ;  but 
it  is  unneceflary,  for  though  literature  has  always  been 
|nfefted  with  a  race  of  pilferers,  original  genius  has 
never  been  injured  by  their  dilhoneft  practices.  Brown 
cannot  now  be  defrauded  of  his  juft  reputation.  His 
writings  have  lately  been  republiiiied,*  and  are  gaining 
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*  Brunonis  Element  a  Medicines  cum  prefatme  Petri  Moschati , 
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credit  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  America  his 
iuperiority  to  preceding  fyftematic  authors  appears  to 
be  acknowledged  alike  by  profeflors  and  ftudents/* 
‘To  fpeak  of  the  dangerous  influence  of  his  fyftem 
on  pradtice,  I  think  as  ufelefs  now  as  to  detedt  pla- 
giariffns.  His  difciples  have  fometimes  difgraced  them- 
felves  by  that  rafhnefs,  which  was  too  much  the  cha- 
radterifiic  of  his  fchool.  But  a  cool  perufal  of  his  work 
will  not  produce  the  etfedl  of  his  animated,  and  fome- 
times  frandtic  preledtiops.  What  he  has  left  can  only 
inform  or  exercife  the  underftanding  ;  but  he  retains  no 
power  to  inflame  the  imagination  from  the  grave/ 

Not  the  leaft  entertaining  or  juft,  of  the  obfervations 
here  given  us  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  are  thofe  on  Refuta¬ 
tion  in  Physic.  In  this  fcience  it  is  well  known,  that 
fuccefs  has  feldom  been  proportionate  to  merit.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  muft  have  wit neffed  phyflcian  after  phy- 
tician  carrying  away  the  prize  of  public  favour  from 
competition,  far  fuperior  in  particular  fkill  and  general 
abilities,  declares,  “  that  in  a  great  city  medical  rcputa- 
“  tion  is,  for  the  moft  part,  totally  cafual.  By  an  acute 
“  obferver,”  he  fahjoins,  “  who  had  looked  on  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  century, 
(C  a  very  curious  book  might  be  written  on  the  fortune 
of  -phyjicians”  This  idea  is  profecuted  by  Dr.  B. 
through  feveral  pages.  We  truft  we  (hall  not  trefpafs 
too  much  on  the  readers  patience  by  tranferibing  them. 

cc  On  the  moft  fuperficial  enquiry,  it  would  be  rna- 
nifeft  that  this  man  profpered  becaufe  he  had  been  of  a 
certain  univerfity ;  another ,  merely  becaufe  he  be¬ 
longed  to  a  particular  fedt ;  a  third ,  becaufe  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  way  of  procuring  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  fome  leader  in  politics  or  fafhion.  A  great 
number  would  be  feen  to  have  liicceeded  in  life  for 
the  fame  reafon  precifely  that  Falftaff  fucceeds  upon 
the  ftage.  Few  analyfe  their  fenfations,  and  the  firft 
imprefiion  made  by  thele  adventurers  was  pleafmg. 

As 

*  See  Rush  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  some  inaugural  Disserta¬ 
tions,  lately  published  in  Philadelphia, 
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As  far  as  the  dramatic  perfonage  is  concerned,  the 
reaibn  is  unaueftionable,  but  it  ])y  no  means  applies  ib 
happily  to  the  other  cafe.  The  qualities  producing  the 
happy  impreflion  have,  in  truth,  frequently  borne  no 
nearer  a  relation  to  profeffional  merit,  than  Falftaff 
plenfantry  to  folid  worth  of  character;  in  a  variety  of 
inftanees,  they  have  been  no  other  than  fymmetry  of 
features  or  foftnefs  of  addrefs. 


It  is  calamitous  enough  for  individuals,  labouring 
under  difeafe,  to  fall  into  bad  op  indifferent  hands;  but 
Then  the  caprice  of  fortune  elevates  her  worthlefs  fa¬ 
vourites  to  the  firft  eminence  in  fo  important  a  profef- 
fion  as  medicine,  a  more  .extenfive  injury  is  done  to 
fociety  Than  we  ihould  at  firft  imagine.  To  calculate 
its  amount  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Belide 
the  mifchief  they  perpetrate  with  their  own  hands, 
fhefe  intruders  occupy  the  ftation  due  (if  the  general 
welfare  is  to  fettle  the  precedence)  to  phyficians  of  en¬ 
larged  views,  who  would  make  a  beneficial  ufe  of  its 
advantages,  and  impel  the  defedtive  art  on  towards 
perfection,  is  an  example  necellary  to  enable  you  to 
conceive  what  might  he  effedted  by  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  medical  men,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
great?  A  number  may  be  given,  but  one  wiil  luffice ; 
and  it  is  the  better  for  its  iimplicity.  We  have  not  oh- 
fer vat. ions  from  which  we  can  certainly  deduce  the 
difference  in  point  of  efficacy,  between  certain  warm 
medicinal  fprings  and  common  water,  heated  to  the 
fame  temperature.  The  problem,  merely  for  its  cu¬ 
rio  fity,  deferves  to  be  folved ;  and  it  happens  to  be 
peculiarly  interefting  to  that  order,  from  which  doc¬ 
tors  in  vogue  receive  their  ampleft  gratuities.  They 
have  fhewn  little  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  either  for  their  own  direction  in  pradtice,  or  by 
way  of  return  to  their  benefadfors. 

“  ^  hey  w  ill  too  often,  I  fear,  he  found  to  have  been 
worfe  than  inattentive  to  the  advancement  of  their 
art ;  and  to  have  difeouraged  ufeful  inveftigations  by 
inli miation,  if  not  by  cliredt  oppofition.  Pride  and  ava¬ 
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rice  will  always  combine  to  render  a  profpero'us  adven¬ 
turer  in  medicine,  whole  views  are  narrow,  jealous  of 
improvements,  and  hoftile  to  improvers.  The  inter¬ 
nal  monitor  whifpers  that  it  was  not  by  knowledge  ho 
rofe,  but  by  knowledge  he  may  fink.  It  is  therefore 
the  eonftant  expedient  of  dulinefs  to  perfuade  the  world 
that  men  of  genius  are  deficient  in  judgment ;  though 
it  be  certain  that  the  very  perfons  who  have  been  molt 
remarkable  for  deviling  new  means  of  relieving  diftrefs 
and  removing  uncertainty,  have  alfo  been  the  molt 
acute  in  difcerning  the  relations  of  things.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  old  way  is  judged  the  fafefl ,  and  crafty  medio¬ 
crity  treasures  up  the  fpoils  of  the  credulous  and  the 
rich. 


fr  It  is  poflible  to  meafure  the  number  of  degrees  by 
which  medicine  is  more  imperfect  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  public  was  not  fo  liable  to  rnilplace  its  con¬ 
fidence,  and  had  not  actually  fo  often  mifplaced  it. 
For  this  purpofe,  our  enquirer,  I  apprehend,  will  find 
in  the  progress  of  a  kindred  art,  a  Itandard  of  eafy  ap¬ 
plication.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  fuccefiion  of  men 
offpecious  carriage  and  mean  talents  had  flourifhed  for 


a  century  pall,  in  the  place  of  our  great  improvers  of 
furgery;  then  good  part  of  their  difcoveri.es  had  been 
loft,  for  we  cannot  believe  that,  under  difcouragement, 
and  with  inferior  opportunities,  Pott,  Hunter,  and 
their  predecefiors  could  have  rendered  equal  fervices' 
to  humanity.  Of  thefe  fervices  a  concife  but  clear  ac¬ 
count  fhould  be  given  ;  the  fame  fcrutiny  Ihould  then 
ht  extended  to  the  labours  of  the  phylicians  that  have 
pourilhed  during  the  fame  period ;  it  may  begin  with 
Radclilfe,  and  may  be  carried  down  to  our  own  times. 
Thus  ordinary  readers  would  he  put  in  a  condition  to 
judge  how  far  it  betrays  a  fpirit  of  wanton  difparage- 
anent,  to  affirm,  that  a  phyfician  in  a  great  city,  “  is? 

a  mere  plaything  of  fortune  ;  they  that  employ  him, 
r  not  knowing  his  excellence;  nor  they  that  rciedt 
him,  his  deficience;”*  thefe  aflertions,  if  they  be 
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*  Johnson’s  Life  of  Akecsitie. 


Well-founded,  inevitably  lead  to  a  concliifion  more  im¬ 
portant  than  fatisfaciory ;  for  however  we  may  be 
ilartled,  we  mutt  infer  that  the  greatejl  repute  in  medi¬ 
cine  affords  farce  the  flight ejl  prejmiption  of  fuperior 
Jkilfulnefs . 

«  Of  the  fortunate  fons  of  Efculapius,  feveral  have 
been  weak  enough  not  to  e&pofe  themfelves  to  criti- 
cifm ;  in  molt  cales,  however,  we  have  memorials 
fufficient  to  guide  our  judgment;  fome  have  left  writ¬ 
ten  documents  of  their  powers;  here  the  proportion 
between  reputation  and  ability  can  be  eltimated  with 
great  precition. 

“  Conli  dering  that  his  enquiry  can  be  ufefiil  only  by 
inculcating  falutary  circumfpedlion,  our  author  Ihould 
hot  be  deterred  by  the  firfl  fentiments  of  repugnance 
which  the  attack  would  excite  in  many  minds,  nor  by 
the  refpedt  due  to  his  virtues,  from  examining  the  title 
of  the  celebrated  Fothergill  to  prefent  confidence,  or 
pofthumous  reputation.  He  fhould  infill  the  more  on 
this  decifive  example,  becaufe  Fothergill  really  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  done  his  belt  towards  improving  the  art 
that  enriched  him ;  and  becaufe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  any  among  his  equals  in  popularity,  have  per¬ 
formed,  or  could  have  performed,  greater  things.  How 
for  he  excelled  in  fagacity  of  difcriminatioig  or  fertility 
of  refources,  would  be  eaiily  fhewn  by  an  impartial 
furvey  of  his  works  ;  mid  little  doubt  would  remain 
whether  his  patients  would  have  fuftained  much  difad- 
vantagc,  or  our  prefent  flock  of  information  much 
diminution,  if  any  well-meaning  man  of  plain  feme  had 
moved  in  his  fphere.  If  the  fmallefl  fcruple  fhould  be 
left,  there  exilts  a  piece  of  evidence  which  it  may  be 
the  more  difficult  to  refill,  as  it  comes  from  the  mouth 
of  the  worthy  Dodlor  himfelf.  Fothergill  and  others, 
have  been  heard  by  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  <<r  to  flate  in  a 
<<r  ferious  harangue,  their  infpiration,  not  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  difeafes,  without  enquiring  into  their 
(c  external  appearances,  but  in  making  prefc options 
u  to  flow  from  their  pen,  without  any  previous  com- 
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**  portion  in  their  mind;  not  in  compliance  with  the 
*e  prejudices  of  their  patients,  but  from  their  own  be~< 
"  lief/’  * 

“  From  fach  a  comparative  eftimate,  the  chief  rea- 
fon  why  furgery  has  fo  far  diftanced  medicine,  would 
appear.  Should  it  be  faid  that  furgery  mutt,  from  its 
nature,  have  outftrip'ped  medicine;  as  mechanical  phi-: 
lolophy  necellariiy  attained  fome  degree  of  perfection 
before  chemiftry,  tl-ie  juftnefs  of  the  obfervation  may 
he  acknowledged.  But  after  a  liberal  allowance  for 
this  caufe  of  inequality,  the  author  of  the  inveftigatio-n 
would  find  a  far  more  powerful  caufe  neceflary  to  ac¬ 
count  lor  the  wrho!e  etfeCt.  — -  He  might  corroborate  his 
inference  by  an  enumeration  of  the' improvements  ac¬ 
tually  made  in  medicine;  from  which  it  would  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  have  been  principally  owing  to  perions 
enjoying  moderate  reputation  in  the  country. 
i  "  Objections  will  occur  to  hafty  reafoners  :  and  thefe 
the  author  muft  take  care  to  obviate.  A  phyfician 
“  of  great  eminence  may  be  too  billy  to  write ;  he  may; 

alfb,  be  highly  ufeful  in  his  generation  without  leav- 
^  ing  any  traces  of  his  Ml  behind.”  He  could  not, 
however,  well  be  more  bufy  than  feverai  of  the  moft 
eminent  ftii  geons,  who  have  found  time  to  write  ex¬ 
tend  ve  treaties  ;  moreover,  his  practice  and  conver-  - 
fat  ion,  wnhout  trie  aid  of  his  pen,  would  fo  widely 
Ipreacl  the  knowledge  of  his  difcoveries,  that  the  pati¬ 
ents  oi  every  village  apotnecary  would  have  caufe  to 
blefs  the  London  luminary  of  phytic. 

“  The  anfwer  to  thefe  objeaions  affords  a  criterion, 
by  which  we  fhall  be  as  little  liable  to  be  deceived,  as 
when  we  judge  of  the  value  of  a  fruit-tree  by  its  pro¬ 
duce,  If  a  phy ft ci  an  has  attained  to  great  eminence  with** 
out  having  made  fome  affignable  improvement  in  phyfc > 
if  he  has  neither  executed  or  promoted  any  dejigns ,  tend - 
z-ng  to  this  end ,  he  may  be  jafely  fet  down  as  the  narrow 
minded  creature  of  artifice ,  or  the  [polled  child  of  chance i 
In  an  age  where  every  incident  is  brought  within  reach 


*  Fordyce  on  Fever,  p,  160, 
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of  every  eye,  we  may  with  perfect  fafety  apply  to  per- 
fonages  fo  confpictious  the  maxim  o.t  the  fchoolnieny 
that  <<r  what  does  not  appear,  is  to  be  reputed  not  to 
ex  ill.  ” 

"  The  work  in  quef  ion  doubtlefs  requires  courage  as 
Well  as  other  valuable  qualities;  yet  the  author,  if  I 
do  not  -miftake,  would  incur  lets  danger  at  prcfent  than 
at  any  preceding  period,  I  he  poilellbrs  of  furrepti- 
tious  or  accidental  fame,  would  infallibly  join  in  crying 
or  hunting  him  down,,  and  by  figns  of  alarm  beai  wit- 
nefs  to  the  merit  ot  the  production.  But  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  combination  would  fail  in  bringing 
it  into  total  difcredit.  Some  progrefs  has  been  made 
In  arraigning  the  peculiar  properties  ot  animated  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  recommending  to  mankind  the  knowledge 
of  themfelves.  A  feries  of  propofitions,  expreffed  in 
intelligible  language,  and  capable  of  comparifon  with 
appearances,  has  been  formed.  i  nefe  proportions, 
which  occur  principally  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  the  author  of  Zoonomia,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  fcience,  not  lefs  ge¬ 
nerally  interefting  than  any  of  the  preceding:  tor  it 
would  be  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  why  the  celeftial 
motions,  the  working  of  machines,  or  chemical  phe¬ 
nomena,  fhould  be  objects  of  liberal  curiofity  ;  to  the 
ex  dull  on  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  principle  of 
life.  One  reafon,  of  which  the  force  will  not  be  eafily 
eluded,  may  be  afiigned  in  behalf  of  the  latter  itudy„ 
It  direCtly  tends  to’ promote  the  well-being,  and  pro¬ 
long  the  exigence  of  the  ftudent.  The  time  therefore 
cannot  be  far  diftant,  when  infraction  concerning  the 
caufes  of  health  and  difeafe  will  be  acknowledged  to 
form  a  ne cellar y  part  of  all  rational  education  ;  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  this  period,  with  lets  hazard 
may  the  analyfis  propofed  by  johnfon,  with  the  plan  fo 
enlarged,  and  the  pu-rpofe  fo  ennobled,  be  executed. 

“  There  is,  fill,  an  addition  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  contribute  foniewhat  to  precifion,  and  fomewhat 
to  fee-tire  the  lick  againf  the  danger  of  medical  faugh- 

/  ter,. 
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ter.  This  appendix  I  iliall  call  Jatrologia,  a  deno¬ 
mination  from  which  the  learned  reader  may  infer,  that 
I  have  in  view  fome  fuch  application  of  the  Li.nnaean 
method  to  phyficians,  as  Baron  Born  has  exemplified 
in  his  claffifi cation  of  Monks. 

*  If  thole  aftemblages  of  human  animals,  that  confti- 
tutc  political  focieties,  were  arranged  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  occupations,  one  clafs  would  con- 
fift  of  individuals,  depending  for  their  fupport  upon 
opinion.  This  clafs,  being  provided  with  a  name  of 
Greek  origin,  might  be  ealily  fplit  into  orders;  ofthefe 
orders  the  medical  tribe  would  make  one.  We  have 
the  order  broken  into  genera  ready  to  our  hands:  of 
the  diltnbution  into  Ibecies  (which  is  more  difficult)  a 
fpecimen  is  fubjoined.  - — Our  writer’s  prefent  concern 
is  only  with  the  genus  —  DoBor  of  Phyjic.  This  genus 
we  may  fubdivide  into  fedtions,  or  groups:  as  Lin- 
naeas  iometimes  manages  with  genera,  comprehending 
a  number  of  Ipecies. 


r  §•  ^  Doctors  as  defirous^at  leafy  of  doing  good  and 
extending  Knowledge ,  as  of  amaffing  Wealth . 

i.  The  philanthropic  Doctor,  D.  equally  fen  fi  bid 
of  the  importance  and  imperfection  of  medicine  ;  com¬ 
pare, s  the  phenomena  of  health  and  difeafe  with  un¬ 


wearied  alliduity,  that  he  may  form  a  juft  arrangement 
of  the  actions  of  life,  perfuaded  that  this  is  the  only 
fure  guide  in  medical  practice  ;  cautiouily  tries  new 
remedies,  and  abides  by  the  heft;  beats  the  coverts  of 
fcience,  that  he  may  himfelf  ltart  fomething  ufeful  ;  is 
humane  in  his  condudf,  not  fo  much  from  hidden  im- 
pulfes  of  the  pallioii  of  pity,  as  from  a  fettled  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  mifery  prevailing  among  mankind. 

Var.  ot.  The  Ihy  philanth.  D.  lick  with  difguft  at 
the  manoeuvres  of  his  intriguing  brethren,  runs  into 
the  oppoiite  extreme,  and  keeps  too  clofely  retired 
from  public  notice. 

Var.  f  The  renegado  phil.  1)  poUeffing  activity 
of  mind  and  integrity  of  principles  ;  reiinqiiiffies  the 
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practice  of  phyfic,  partly  for  the  fame  reafon  as  Vatf.  a, 
and  partly  from  dillatisfadtion  with  its  helplefs  Hate  ; 
applies  his  talents  to  literature  or  fcience. 

Obf.  i.  Several  of  the  greateft  acceffions  to  human* 
knowledge  are  owing  to  this  fecond  variety. 

Obf.  2.  A  careful  examination?  and  comparifon  of 
thefe  two  varieties,  with  feme  of  the  fucceeding  fpe- 
cies,  will  elucidate  the  nature  of  thofe  phyficians  that 
have  ufually  had  great  local  vogue. 

More  freqhent  than  formerly  —  not  apt  to  flourifti 
in  great  cities  —  otherwiie  not  confined  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  fituation.  As  felf-love  grows  more  enlightened, 
the  more  common  will  this  fp.  of  D.  become,  till  it 
fupplants  all  the  others :  man  being  an  animal  lets  lia¬ 
ble  to  he  duped  as  his  ignorance  deer  gales. 

§.  II.  D.  Mere  Collectors  of  Fees3  regardlefs  of  me¬ 
dical  Science ,  given  to  Artifice  and  Intrigue >  each 
Species  after  its  own  Manner . 

3.  Fhe  bullying  Doctor  D„ 

- — — INEXORABILIS,  ACER 
**  Looks  big,  struts,  swaggers,  swears.’31 

Oof.  Surgeons,  in  our  times,  more  frequently  bear 
thefe  marks.  According  to  a  molt  acute  contempo¬ 
rary  author,  the  famous  Radcliffe  was  a  complete 
fpecimen  of  the  bullying  D.  f<r  With  fmall  Ikill  in* 
“  phyfic,  and  hardly  any  learning,  he  got  into  prac- 
tice  by  vile  arts.  —  He  would  negledt  a  nobleman 
that  gave  exorbitant  fees  and  to  heighten  the  in¬ 
tuit  by  contrail,  f<rat  the  fame  time  carefully  attend  a 
“  fervant  or  mean  perfon  for  nothing  —  he  was  furly 
and  morofe ;  treated  his  patients  like  dogs  —  ex- 
tended  his  infolence  even  to  the  Royal  Family  — . 
fcorned  to  confult  with  his  betters  on  what  emer- 
**  gency  foever  ;  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the 
54  moll  deferving'  of  his  profeflion-,  and  never  would 
confer  with  any  phyfician  who  would  not  pay  ho- 
mage  to  his  fuperior  genius;  creep  to  his  humour,, 

and 
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“  and  never- approach  him  but  with  the  flavilh  obfe- 

quioufnefs  of  a  court  flatterer.” 

j.  The  bacchanalian  Doctor  D.  given  to  fottifhtiefs, 
it  not  to  drunkennefs — generally  ^fomewhat  of  the 
Bully. 

4.  The  folemn  Doctor.  D.  with  garb,,  voice,  ges¬ 
tures,  and  equipage,  contrived  to  overawe  weak  ima¬ 
ginations,  and  hide  the  futility  of  his  art. 

Obf  1.  D.  of  this  remarkable  Species  firft  praClifed 
phytic  with  pomp:  they  invented  or  borrowed  from 
the  other  profeffions  thofe  barbarous  habiliments  of 
which  ridicule  has  but  lately  itripped  phyiicians.  In 
times  when  an  huge  wig,  or  a  flowing  gown,  could 
more  effectually  command  refpect  than  found  morality, 
fubftantial  juftice,  or  ufeful  Ikill,  the  ftratagem  fuc- 
ceeded  to  admiration. 

Obf.  2.  D.  of  this  fpecies,  when  a  pretext  offers, 
fpeak  oftentatioufly  of  their  experience  - —  never  lull 
peChng  any  of  their  hearers  may  know  that  there  are 
underftandings  which  multiplicity  of  appearances  Serves 
but  to  confound. 

4.  The  club-hunting  Doctor.  D.  frequenting  the 
crowded  haunts  of  men  ;  pulhing  himfelf  forward,  fa- 
luting  all  he  knows,  and  all  who  will  know  him ;  talk¬ 
ing  much  and  loud. 

Obf  In  England,  D.  of  this  fpecies  have  of  late  been 
frequently  Seen  in  paroxyfms  of  frantic  loyalty,  and  of 
civifme  in  France. 

6,  The  burr  Doctor.  D.  faftening  himfelf  upon  you 
as  tenacioufly  as  the  heads  of  the  noifome  weed  (  cen¬ 
taur  ea  calcitrapa )  from  which  the  trivial  naiiie  of  the 
ip.  is  taken,  fix  upon  your  cloaths. 

Obf  Nothing  in  art,  but  the  juggler’s  addrefs  In 
making  you  take  what  card  he  pleafes  out  of  a  pack; 
equals  the  dexterity  with  which  D.  of  this  fp.  force 
themfelves  on  patients. 

7.  The  wheedling  Doctor.  D.  with  an  eveflafting 
fmirk  upon  his  countenance  —  frequent  at  the  polite 
ended  large  cities,  and  at  places  of  fashionable  refort 


var .  a.  The  Adonis  wheedling  D.  D.  with  an' 
h&ndfome  fade,,  joined  to  the  wily  addrefs,  charadter- 
ifti-c  of  the  Ip,  —  liouriihes  at  watering  places  ;  fome- 
times  joins  to  his  profellion  the  trade  of  a  fortune- 
hunter  ;  and  if  he  fucceeds,  <c  gives  phyfic  to  the 
'dogs..  ” 

Gbf  i.  D.  of  this  fp.  when  molt  moderate,  preferibe 
for  every  rich  patient  two  draughts  a  day,  and  one 
night  draught,  befides  pills  and  powders.  Hence 
needlefsiy  to  fwallow  nauleous  drenches  may  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  curies  of  wealth. 

Obf.  2.  The  Adonis  D.  has  fooner  or  later  a  patient 
of  note,  ill  of  a  fever  or  fome  difeale,  that  ufually 
terminates  favourably ;  in  cafe  of  recovery  the  female 
bufy-bodies  of  the  place,  exert  their  fpirit  of  cabal  in 
behalt  of  the  wonder-working  youth,  and  his  fortune 
is  made. 

8.  The  cafe^coini'ng  Doctor..  D.  publishing  forged 
or  'falfified  cafes. 

Gbf.  “  A  very  fertile  fource  cffalfe  fadts  has  been 
“  opened  for  fome  time  pall.  This  is,  in  fome  young. 
"  phyficians,  the  vanity  of  being  the  authors  of  ob- 
“  fervations  which  are  often  too  haftily  made,  and 
tc  fome  times,  perhaps ,  very  entirely  dreffed  in  the  clofet „• 
“  We  dare  not  at  prefen  t  be  more  particular;  but  the 
r(r  next  age  will  difcern  many  inftances  of  perhaps  the 
diredt  falfehoods,  and  certainly  the  many  miftakes 
in  fadt,  produced  in  the  prefent  age,  concerning  the 
“  virtues  and  powers  of  medicines.  ”  Cullen.  Mater. 
Med.  I.  153. 

A-kin  to  this  flagitious  abufe  is  the  pradtice  of  pur- 
chafing  falfe  attestations,  on  oath,  for  advertisements  ; 
and  what  is  ftill  worfe  in  effedl,  though  not  in  inten¬ 
tion ;  a  cuftom  beginning  to  prevail  among  perfons  of 
diftindiion  - — who  cannot  be  fuppofed  capable  of  dis¬ 
criminating  difeafes,  or  deciding  on  the  efficacy  of 
drugs — but  who,  neverthelefs,  permit  Quacks  to  ufd 
flieir  names  in  tetlimony  of  cures,  which  they  futifiofe 
themfelvcs  to  have  witnefled.  J 
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ij.  The good-fort-of- '-man  Doctor.  D.  a  good  fort  of 
man,  armed,,  by  fome  miftake,  with  a  diploma. 

Var.  a.  The  goffipping  good -fort- of -man  D.  fetches 
and  carries  fcandal. 

Of.  Varieties  numerous  as  the  hues  of  the  cama^ 
Icon. 

10.  The  Sectarian  Doctor.  D.  dwelling  among  his 
own  people  at  firft ;  and  by  them  often  puifted  on  to 
Ipread  devaluation  among  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Of.  Varieties  manifold;  each  dift'inguiihable  by 
the  livery  of  its  feCt  — -one  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

^  Var.  a.  The  infpired  Seel  Doctor.  D.  believing 
himfelf  to  be  infpired  with  the  knowledge  of  difeafes 
arid  remedies. 

In  civilized  countries  not  much  more  frequent  than 
witches.  Among  rude  tribes,  as  among  the  Tartar 
hordes,  a  kindred  variety  is  univerfaliy  found.  See 
Gmelin's  Travels.  But  thefe  feem  rather  to  pretend 
to  inspiration^  than  really  to  believe  that  their  deity 
lerves  them  in  the  capacity  of  prompter :  and  thev 
conjoin  the  characters  of  prieft  and  conjurer  with  that 
of  phyliciauu  I  have  not  been  able  to  afeertain  whe~ 
fher  our  variety  receives  the  afflatus,  except  in  its 
medical  capacity  :  and  the  miracles  it  has  wrought  in 
this,  are  not  fo  perfectly  authenticated,  as  to  filence 
cavillers. 

Ohj.  People  are  now-a<lays  delicate  in  giving  re¬ 
commendations  on  feme  occalions  ;  but  the  beft  bred 
pei  tons  make  no  Icruple  of  prelling  a  favourite  phy- 
fician  or  apothecary  upon  their  acquaintance.  Yet 
one  would  think  that  they  are  nearly  as  competent  to 
fpeak  to  the  merit  of  a  footman,  as  of  a  prelcriber  or 
compounder  of  drugs.  Setts  fometimes  improve  this 
propen fity  into  a  regular  tyftem  of  cabal.  The  deeper 
the  hypocrily,  or  the  wilder  the  enthuiiafm  of  the 
SeCt.  DoCtor,  the  more  eagerly  will  his  brother  fanatics 
dafh  through  thick  and  thin  to  ferve  him.  Now,  as 
belief  or  difbeliel  in  certain  points  of  theology  has  no 
apparent  connection  with  fkill  in  the  adxniniftration  of 
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antimony,  mercury,  opium,  and  bark,  we  may  de¬ 
duce  from  this  fadt  a  rule  which  is  probably  as  little 
liable  to  exception,  as  any  that  may  be  laid  down  on 
the  whole  fubjedl.  Never  call  in  a phyjician>  because 
he  is  recommended  by  a  per  Jon  of  the  fame  Seel ;  the  more 
you  are  urged ,  be  the  more  on  your  guard  again jh  the 
fnare.  This  rule  extends  to  all  demoniacs  potleded  by 
the  corp.oration-fpint ,  and  to  all  fets  of  perfons  remark¬ 
ably  gregarious. 

Qbf  Concerning  this  decad  of  doctors,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  caution  to  be  laid  down  ■  and  that  it  may  make 

>  v' 

the  greater  impreffion,  I  fhall  deliver  it  in  the  llyle  of 
my  models,  the  naturalifts.  Notandum  in  toio  hoc  ge- 
nere  n  a  tier  am  mirabiles  edere  lufas.  It  is  indeed  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  the  fpecies  ;  individuals  being  apt,  like 
hybrid  plants,  or  mule  animals,  to  exhibit  the  marks 
of  two  lpecies,  wholly  or  in  part/ 

W e  would  fugged  to  Dr.  Beddoes  the  publication  of 
his  preface  and  obfervations,  feparate  from  the  work 
itfelf,  at  a  moderate  price:  as  it  is  probable  they 
would  be  purehafed  by  all  thofe  at  prefent  in  poileffion 
of  the  Elementa  Medicince  ;  and  would  ultimately  re¬ 
commend  the  jarefent  edition.  In  this  way,  perhaps, 
the  benevolent  ends  propofed  might  be  in  fome  degree 
promoted. 


Art.  XV.  A  New  Inquiry  into  the  Sufpenjion  of  vital 
Allion ,  in  Cafes  of  Drowning  and  Suffocation.  By 
A  Fpthergill,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  8vo.  189  pages, 
price  3s.  6ch  boards.  Rivingtons,  &e.  London.  1 795;. 

np  HE  attempt  of  the  author  in  this  publication  is, 
X  as  he  exprelles  it,  to  concentrate  into  a  more 
luminous  point  of  view,  the  fc altered  rays  offcience, 
refpedting  that  interefting,  though  myfterious  fubjedf  : 
to  elucidate  the  proximate  caufe,  to  appreciate  the 
prefent  remedies,  and  to  point  out  the  belt  method 
of  reftoring  animation.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
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die  obfervations  of  die  author  are  not  founded  on  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  himfelfj  but  are  inferences 
drawn  from  fuch  experiments  of  others  as  have  been 
heretofore  given  to  the  public.  They  contain  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  following  queftions,  propofed  by  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society  in  the  year  1792,  and  which  they  deemed 
worthy  of  the  gold  medal.  1.  “  What  is  the  proximate 
€  an fe  of  death  in  the  various  kinds  of  f 'iff oration  f  ’  2  . 
68  What  are  the  moji  judicious  means  to  re  fore  animation  F9 

The  firft  fedtion  contains  obfervations  on  life*  and 
the  comparative  faculties  of  man  and  other  animals. 
Thefe,  as  purely  metaphyfical,  and  having  no  relation 
to  the  general  fubjedl,  we  fhall  pafs  over.  In  the  next,, 
he  inquires  whether  the  vital  principle  be  confined  to  the 
blood  or  any  particular  organ;  and  this  he  anfvvers  in 
the  negative.  Vitality  he  feems  to  confider  as  confid¬ 
ing  in  irritability.  This  inherent  property  renders  it 
fufceptible  of  being  excited  into  adtion.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  obferves,  organic  life  further  requires  an 
harmonious  arrangement  of  parts,  and  the  influence  of 
ilimulating  fluids  fpecifically  adapted  to  the  refpedive 
organs,  in  order  to  produce  the  fun&ions  of  an  animated 
being. 

The  appearances  which  are  obferved  to  take  place  on 
fufpenfion  of  life,  by  drowning,  hanging,  noxious  air,' 
and  fmothering,  form  the  fubjedt  of  the  third,  and  the 
three  following  fedlions.  1.  *  When  an  animal  is 
kept  under  water,  it  prefently  begins  to  expel  air  forci¬ 
bly  from  its  lungs,  in  form  of  bubbles,  which  rife  to 
the  furface.  This  is  followed  with  a  ftrong  defire  to 
draw  in  air,  and  in  this  effort  it  commonly  infpires  a 
fmali  portion  of  water.  Air  is  again  emitted,  and  new 
efforts  made  to  infpire,  and  that  with  fimilar  effects. 
This  is  continued  with  increafing  uneafinefs  from  two 
minutes  to  five,  when  refpiration  ceafes,  faint  gafpings 
fucceed,  and  it  finks  down  motionlefs.  Upon  taking 
it  out  of  the  water,  foon  after  all  its  ftruggles  are  over, 
the  nofe  and  rnouth  appear  extremely  pale,  the  eyes  do 
not  protrude^  the  pupils  retain  in  feme  meafure  their 

natural 
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natural  luftre,  but  are  remarkably  dilated.  All  fenfe 
and  motion,  both  external  and  internal,  except  a  feeble 
contraction  of  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  are  now  loft, 
and  if  fuitable  means  of  recovery  be  not  made  ufe  of, 
the  body  gradually  becomes  cold,  and  with  the  iofs  of 
heat,  the  heart  by  degrees  lofes  its  powers  of  contrac¬ 
tion. 

2.  *  On  opening  the  cheft,  the  cavities  of  the  right 
fide  of  the  heart,  with  the  correfponding  veins,  are 
found  to  be  diftended  with  dark  coloured  blood  through 
their  whole  courfe.  The  left  fide  of  the  heart  is  often 
almoft:  empty:  alfo  the  large  arteries,  except  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  it  enters  the  lungs, 

which  is  commonly  full  of  blood.  The  vefiels  on  the 

✓ 

furface  of  the  body  appear  empty,  and  the  fkin  as  pale 
as  if  the  animal  had  been  bled  to  death, 

3.  ‘  The  lungs  often  appear  unaltered,  fom crimes  in  a 
collapfed  ftate ;  but  if  the  animal  is  often  fuffered  to 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  infpire 
air,  that  organ  appears  diftended.  A  quantity  of  frothy 
fluid,  confiding  of  air  and  mucus,  with  a  little  of  the 
water  in  which  the  animal  was  drowned,  may  generally 
be  fqueezed  out  of  the  windpipe.  But  this  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  apparently  expelled 
during  the  aft  of  drowning,  though  it  is  more  diftin- 
guifhable  when  the  animal  is  drowned  in  ink,  or  any 
coloured  fluid.  The  orifice  of  the  windpipe  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  exquifite  fenfibility,  the  animal,  as  if  con- 
fcious  of  the  prefence  of  an  improper  element,  rejefts 
itwith  a  convuhive  kind  of  horror.  Thefe  efforts  to 
exclude  water,  and  draw  in  air,  are  alternately  renewed 
till  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  and  refpiration  ceafes.  Hence 
the  fruitlefs  ftruggles,  which  the  animal  exerts  till  it 
finally  expires.  After  which,  no  more  water  probably 
is  admitted ;  otherwife  after  the  body  has  lain  fome  time 
immerfed,  we  fhould  find  the  lungs  fully  diftended, 
which  is  contrary  however  to  obfervation;  for  it  often 
happens,  that  no  water  can  be  difcovered  in  the  lungs 
pf  drowned  animals.  From  the  painful  fenfe  of  irri¬ 
tation 
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ration  which  is  felt  on  a  Angle-drop  of  water,  or  other 
liquid  accidentally  falling  into  the  windpipe,  and  from 
the  convulfive  motions  which  enfue  till  it  is  expelled* 
we  may  form  fome  idea  of  this  diftrefling  lunation. 

4.  <  In  drowned  animals,  the  heart  retains  its  motion 
longer  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  motion 
of  its  right  cavity  furvives  that  of  the  left,  and  that  of 
the  latter  holds  out  longer  than  the  periftaltic  motion  of 
the  inteftines,  infomuch  that  a  weak  pulfation  of  the 
right  chamber  of  the  heart  often  remains  upwards  of  two 
hours  after  refpiration  has  ceafed. 

‘  On  opening  the  head,  the  veins  fometimes  appear 
rather  diltended,  yet  feldom  more  than  in  other  violent 
deaths,  but  without  the  lea  ft  appearance  of  extravafa- 
tion, 

*  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  in  drowning, 
the  organization  of  the  principal  parts  remains  en¬ 
tire;  but  that  the  heart,  and  large  veins  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  diltended  with  dark  coloured  blood,  whilft 
every  other  part  feems  in  fame  meafure  to  be  drained 
of  that  fluid.  Nor  does  the  apparent  fulnefs  ot  certain 
veffels  in  the  brain,  the  blood -fhot  eye,  the  bloated 
countenance,  or  the  lividity  of  the  fkin,  fo  often  ob~ 
ferved  in  drowned  perfons,  who  have  remained  long 
under  water,  efpecially  with  their  head  downwards, 
prove  any  thing  more  than  that  the  blood  after  death 
had  defee nded  by  its  fpecific  gravity  to  the  more  de¬ 
pending  parts. 

5.  ‘  It  appears  from  experiments,  that  when  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  fufpended  by  the  neck,  it  generally  ceafes  to 
ftruggle  in  about  five  minutes.  The  external  veins  of 
the  neck  being  ftrongly  compreffed,  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  brain  is  partially  interrupted,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  circulate  in  the  internal  veffels  while  the  action 
of  the  heart  remains.  The  windpipe  being  fhut  by  the 
prefiure  of  the  cord,  and  the  ingrefsof  air  excluded,  the 
eyes  become  prominent,  the  countenance  grows  firft 
red,  then  livid,  and  fuftbeation  enfues. 

*  On  infpeTion  of  the  body  after  death,  the  blood- 
Yeffels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  feem  rather  more 

dillended 
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diflended  than  in  the  preceding  cafe;  the  lungs  very  lit* 
tie  altered,  and  free  from  frothy  fluid :  the  heart  and 
trunks  of  the  larger  veflels  exhibit  exactly  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances  as  in  drowned  animals. 

6.  4  The  bodies  of  animals  fuffocated  in  noxious  va¬ 
pours,  or  killed  by  a  ftroke  of  lightning,  exhibit  the 
following  appearances.  Their  limbs  remain  flexible 
long  after  death,  except  they  are  killed  by  nitrous  air ; 
in  which  cafe,  they  are  faid  to  become  fooner  rigid  than 
thofe  deftroyed  by  drowning;  and  that,  fometimes, 
even  before  the  heart  ceafes  to  vibrate. 

‘The  eyes  retain  their  luftre,  and  the  body  a  degree 
of  heat  often  higher  than  the  natural  ftandard.  This  is 
particularly  obferved  of  thofe  that  are  fuffocated  by  the 
fumes  of  charcoal ;  and  their  blood,  for  feveral  hours 
after  death,  remains  fluid,  and  even  highly  florid.  In 
thofe  fuffocated  bv  fixed  and  inflammable  air,  although 
the  limbs  continue  pliant,  the  blood  is  lefs  florid.  In 
all;  the  veflels  of  the  brain  are  found  turgid,  the  lungs 
little  altered,  the  heart  and  adjoining  veflels  equally  difT 
tended  as  in  thofe  that  are  drowned  or  hanged. 

4  In  cafes  of  luffocation,  the  body  is  often  found 
warmer  than  natural,  the  limbs  pliant,  the  lungs  nearly 
natural,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  large  blood  veflels 
diflended  with  dark  coloured  blood.  In  other  refpeCts, 
the  appearances  are  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  pccafioned 
by  drowning  or  by  noxious  air.’ 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  properties  of  vital  air;  the 
nature  of  refpiration — its  effeCts  on  the  blood — and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  life  :  of  animal  heat — its  fource— uniformity 
—  and  connection  with  refpiration.  On  thefe  fubjefts 
we  find  nothing  new  offered.  He  in  the  next  place  dif- 
cuffes  the  important  queftion  of  the  proximate  caufe  of 
death,  in  cafes  of  drowning  and  fuffocation.  On  this 
fubjeCt  he  obferves,  that  whether  death  is  brought  on 
by  fubmerfion,  ftrangulation,  or  noxious  air,  the  vifible 
efleCts  produced  on  the  vital  organs  are  fo  nearly  fimilar, 
that  thefe  feveral  modes  of  fuffocation  may  perhaps  all 
not  improperly  be  referred  to  one  common  caufe. 
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In  cafes  of  drowning,  M.  Louis,  De  Haen,  and 
others,  confider  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  death.  But  experiments 
have  ihewn,  that  two  ounces  of  water  —  a  quantity,  per¬ 
haps,  greater  than  is  commonly  found  in  the  lungs  of 
drowned  animals,  may  be  injeded  into  the  windpipe 
without  proving  fatal.  Other  eminent  writers  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  the  death  of  drowned,  or  fuffoca- 
ted  animals,  from  a  fui charge  ot  blood  in  the  veffels  of 
the  brain ;  and  have  therefore  confideredit  as  a  cafe  of  real 
apoplexy.  Among  thefe  maybe  mentioned  M.M.  Littrc, 
Wepfer,  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  and  lately  Mr.  Kite,  in  his 
eifay  on  this  fubject.  To  this  opinion  Dr  Fothergill,  how¬ 
ever  objects.  The  diflention  of  the  blood  veffels  of  the 
brain,  obfervahle  in  thefe  cafes,  and  particularly  after 
ftrangulation,  affords,  he  thinks,  no  convincing  proof 
of  apoplexy,  fince  a  variety  of  other  inftances  of  violent 
death  prefent  fimilar  appearances,  even  where  there 
could  he  no  fufpicion  of  the  brain  being  overcharged; 
and  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  in  violent  death,  pro¬ 
duced  by  drowning  or  fuffocation,  any  extravafation  of 
blood  or  ferum  has  ever  yet  been  difeovered  in  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  brain,  though  generally  very  confpicuous 
in  fatal  incidents  occasioned  by  genuine  apoplexy.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Emettus, 
that  all  the  larger  veins  of  the  neck,  both  internal  and 
externa],  have  been  feparately  tied,  without  apoplexy, 
or  even  fleepinefs,  being  induced.  It  is  likewife  related, 
that  the  carotid  arteries  and  jugular  veins  being  all  tied 
in  a  dog,  that  he  enjoyed  the  moft  perfect  health  and 
vivacity  for  fome  weeks,* 

Nor  does  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood,  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  retard  the  fatal  event.  ‘  The  windpipe 
of  a  dog  was  fecurecl  by  a  ligature  at  the  inflant  of  in- 
fpiration;  in  lefs  than  four  minutes  he  ceafed  to  drug¬ 
gie.  The  blood  in  the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  compared 
to  that  of  the  right,  was  as  13  to  12.  The  veins  of  the 
head  were  evidently  lefs  diltended  than  natural.  Here 

then, 

*  Kite’s  Essay  on  the  Recovery  of  the  Apparently  Dead,  p.  139, 
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then,  there  being  no  obftruhtion  to  the  paflage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  it  could  not  be  collected  in 
the  right  tide  of  the  heart,  and  confequently  no  accu¬ 
mulation  was  found  in  the  head  ;  and  yet  this  animal 
died  as  foon  as  others,  from  ordinary  hanging, 

*  Again — ■ c  The  two  carotids  of  a  dog  were  fe- 
cured  ( which  we  now  know  may  he  done  without  ma¬ 
terially  injuring  the  functions  of  the  animal)  ;  in  half 
an  hour  after  this  operation  he  was  hanged.  In  lefs 
than  four  minutes  he  ceafed  to  move*  The  vellels  of 
the  brain  were  much  lefs  diftended  than  in  ordinary 
death.  Here  the  principal  fuppiy  being  cut  off,  in- 
ftead  of  the  vellels  of  the  brain  being  in  a  ftate  of  con- 
geftion,  contained  a  much  lefs  quantity  than  natural, 
and  confequently  no  fpecies  of  apoplexy  could  follow 
from  dijlmtion ;  and  yet  this  animal  died  as  foon  as 
others  which  had  undergone  no  fuch  operation.* 

f  The  following  experiment,  by  that  eminent  anato- 
mift,  profetlor  Monro,  evidently  proves  that,  in  hang¬ 
ing,  death  is  not  produced  by  apoplexy,  but  a  very 
different  caufe. 

*  A  dpg  was  fufp ended  by  the  neck  with  a  cord ;  an 
opening  having  been  previously  made  in  the  windpipe 
below  th^  cord,  fo  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In 
this  date,  he  was  allowed  to  hang  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  the  circulation  and  breathing 
went  on  without  being  much  interrupted  by  the  expe¬ 
riment.  The  cord  being  now  fhifted  below  the  open¬ 
ing  into  the  windpipe,  fo  as  to  intercept  the  ingrefs  of 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  animal  being  again  fuff 
pended,  was  completely  dead  in  a  few  minutes/ 

Another  opinion  on  the  immediate  caufe  of  death,  is 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  prefence  of  black  blood  in  the 
left  fide  of  the  heart,  and  its  vicinity. f  This  blood 
being  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  air,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  now  rendered  incapable  of  exciting  the  action  of 
the  heart.  But  it  is  found,  that  the  heart,  inftead  of 

inftantly 

*  Coleman’s  Dissertation  on  Suspended  Respiration,  p.  137-139., 
t  Godwin  on  the  Connexion  of  Life  with  Respiration. 
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inftantly  flopping,  continues  to  contract  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  blood  has  acquired  this  dark  colour. 

“  The  proximate  caufe  of  that  difeafe,  produced  by 
drowning,  hanging,  and  fuffocation,”  fays  another  late 
writer,  appears  to  be  mechanical  obftrudfion  in  the 
interior  pulmonary  veffels,  from  collapfe  of  the  lungs, 
with  a  want  of  latent  heat  in  the  blood. ”*  But  in  the 
experiment  above  related,  where  the  windpipe  was 
tied  after  infpiration,  no  collapfe  of  the  lungs  could 
take  place  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  a  deficiency  of  latent 
heat  in  the  blood.  Dr.  F.  replies,  that  a  violent  flafh  of 
lightning,  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  or  of  burning  fu!~ 
phur,  caufe  immediate  death  or  fuffocation,  without 
extinguifhing  animal  heat,  which  rather  increafes,  and 
continues  feveral  hours. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  all  thefe  theories,  the  author 
offers  his  own  ;  which  is,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of 
death  is  the  privation  of  vital  air.f  ‘  This  animating 
fluid,  fays  he,  derived  from  the  atmofphere,  being 
proved  effential  to  refpiration,  and  refpiration  to  life, 
leads  us  to  trace  the  following  chain  of  caufes  and  efb 
fedts,  which  in  the  adt  of  drowning  or  fuffocation  of 
neceffity  follow  each  other  in  rapid  fucceflion.  No 
fooner  is  the  vital  air  excluded,  than  refpiration  is  full 
pended  ;  refpiration  being  fufpended,  the  palfage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs  is  intercepted,  and  of  courfe 
through  the  whole  fyftem.  The  adlion  of  the  heart 
being  impeded  by  the  fame  caufe,  the  circulation  is 
fuppr effect  The  brain,  unfupported  by  the  circula¬ 
tion,  being  unable  to  exert  its  influence,  the  mental 
and  corporeal  adtions  ceafe,  and  the  mind  is  no  longer 
confcious  of  the  ftate  of  the  body.  The  blood  being- 
deprived  of  its  power  of  generating  heat,  a  coldnefs 
diffufes  itfelf  over  the  fyftem.  Unlefs  aid  be  now  pro¬ 
perly  adminiftered,  the  principle  of  irritability  gradu¬ 
ally  forfakes  the  fibres,  fir  ft  in  the  extreme  parts,  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  heart  itfelf,  when  the  animal  dies. 

Cf  From 

*  Coleman  op  Suspended  Respiration. 

f  This  is  probably  what  Mr.  Coleman  means  by  the  deficiency  of 
latent  heat.  *  ' 
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“  From  an  attentive  confi  derat  ion  of  the  various 
phenomena  thus  brought  into  a  fmall  compafs,  the 
order  in  which  they  fucceed  one  another,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  enfue,  does  it  not  appear  evident  that,  in 
thefe  different  fpecies  of  fuffo cation,  the  exclusion  of 
vital  air  from  the  lungs  is  the  primary  caufe  of  fu£ 
pended  refpiration,  and  that  fufpended  refpiration  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  other  vital 
actions  ?  But  lince  vital  adtion  may  be  fufpended  by 
various  caufes,  without  being  extingufihed,  it  is  now 
well  known,  that  perfons  labouring  under  fuch  a  ftate 
of  fufpenfion,  may  often  yet  be  recovered  by  renewing 
the  adtion.  Such  a  critical  fituation,  however,  may 
not  improperly  be  confidered  as  an  intermediate  ftep 
between  life  and  death.  If  to  this  fucceeds  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  irritability,  o r  of  that  ofcillaiory  principle 
(whatever  it  may  be)  which  renders  the  heart  and 
mufcular  fibres  susceptible  of  stimulus,  it  confti- 
tutes  the  proximate  cause  of  death.5" 

The  two  following  fedtions  are  employed  on  the  fubjedt 
of  vital  air  —  its  extend  ve  influence  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy— and  in  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  the  fource  of  ir¬ 
ritability  in  all  organized  bodies.  Having  Fated  that  the 
nervous  influence,  vital  principle,  or,  as  Dr.  Darwin 
exprelfes  it,  the  fpirit  of  animation,  cannot  be  a  fe¬ 
rreted  fluid,  lince  the  brain  is  no  longer  allowed,  by 
anatomifts,  to  be  a  fecretory  organ,  the  author  aiks, 
fe  Muft  it  not  be  referred  then  to  vital  air  or  fpirit  of 
the  atmofphere,  emphatically  termed  in  the  facred 
page,  the.  breath  of  life,55  and  by  ancient  philo- 
lophers,  Divincc  particula  aura?”  drawn  into  the 
lungs  at  the  firft  effort  of  refpiration  ?  Is  this  received 
in  form  of  heat,  light,  or  eledlricity  ?  Or,  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  is  it  that  fubtile  fluid,  which  fills 
univerfalfpace;  pervades  all  bodies  ;  and  adtuates  every 
particle  of  matter;  of  which,  heat,  light,  and  eledtrri 
city  are  only  effects,  or  different  modifications  of  the 
fame  caufe?55 


We 
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We  confefs  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  follow  tire 
author  in  fuch  a  maze  of  hypothecs. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  prognoiis  the  author  obferves,  that 

If  the  eyes  appear  clear,  the  pupils  not  greatly  di¬ 
lated,  nor  totally  void  of  contraction,  on  being  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  lighted  taper  :  If  the  external  mufcles 
can  he  made  to  fhew  viiible  contractions  by  electri¬ 
city  :  and,  finally,  if  the  furface  of  the  body  retains 
perceptible  warmth,  we  may  conclude,  though  every 
other  appearance  be  unfavourable,  that  fenfibility  and 
irritability  have  not  wholly  forfaken  the  vital  organs, 
and  confequently  that  there  are  ftill  tome  hopes  that 
recovery  may  be  effected.’ ’ 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kite  on  drowned  ani¬ 
mals  It  appears,  ^  that  after  the  ttrugglings  had  ceal'ed 
from  the  fpace  of  one  minute  to  four,  if  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  they  foon  recovered  fpontane- 
oufly,  but  feldom,  or  never  after  the  fixth  orfeventh  mi¬ 
nute,  By  imitating  natural  refpiration  alone ,  he  was 
able  to  rettore  tome  animals  after  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
minutes  fubmerfion,  but  candidly  acknowledges,  that 
this  operation,  though  performed  with  great  attention, 
often  failed  ;  while  other  animals,  that  had  been  im- 
inerfed  longer,  recovered  Ipontaneouily.  He  further 
adds,  that  if  it  be  not  attempted  before  the  convullive 
motions  of  the  animal  ceafe,  which,  on  an  average  of 
many  experiments,  happens  in  about  eleven  minutes 
and  a  half,  it  will  not  be  ftifficient  to  renew  the  vital 
functions.”* 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  neceffary  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  author  remarks,  that  in  all  luccefsful  cafes,  the 
firft  efforts  towards  recovery  begin  in  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  fuch  as  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips, 
convulsive  fobbings,  with  other  imperfect  attempts  to¬ 
wards  breathing ;  next,  a  deep  infpiration,  with  an  ob- 
fcure  motion  of  the  heart;  and  then  the  other  functions 
gradually  followed  in  fuccefiion,  but  not  till  refpiration 
was  reftored.  Hence,  and  in  conformity  with  the 

proximate 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  VoL  3.  p.  297* 
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proximate  c a  life,  as  affigned  by  the  author*  he  is  led  to 
form  his  indications  as  follow,  i .  To  renew  the  ablion 
of  the  lungs,  in  order  to  open  a  free  pajfage  to  the  blood 
through  that  organ  ;  And ,  fecondly,  To  excite  the  energy,  - 
or  propulfive  power  of  the  heart,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
overcome  the  refiftance.  He  then  enquires  into  the  re- 
fpeCtive  merits  of  the  different  means  in  ufe  for  fulfil¬ 
ling  thoffe  intentions. 

Veneejeftion >  it  is  evident  can  make  no  part  of  the 
authors  plan.  As  it  can  have  no  direCt  tendency  to 
reftore  refpiration,  and  inftead  of  increafing  the  action; 
of  the  heart,  and  energy  of  the  brain,  has  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  weaken  both,  he  infers,  that,  unlels  we 
refolve  to  hazard  the  feeble  remains  of  life,  (to  fupport 
which  our  utmoft  exertions  Ihould  be  directed, )  we 
muff  forbear  this  operation,  at  leaft  till  the  circulation  i 
be  reftored.  Emetics  are  allb  objected  fo  on  the  fame: 
grounds. 

Inflation  of  the  lungs,  by  artificial  refpiration, 
conltitutes  the  fir  ft  and  molt  important  operation ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  vital  air  is  recommended,  confonant 
with  the  author's  theory.  Electricity  is  allb  recom¬ 
mended,  in  conjunction  with  artificial  refpiration. — - f  As 
loon  as  the  lungs  therefore  are  fully  expanded  with  air, 
(and  the  more  pure  this  is,  undoubtedly  the  better,)  at 
that  moment,  let  the  heart  be  excited  by  a  gentle  elec¬ 
trical  shock,  passed  obliquely  from  the  right  fide  of 
the  cheft  through  the  left,  in  the  direCt  courfe  of  the 
heart  and  pulmonary  veftels.  Let  the  lungs  be  now 
emptied  of  the  air,  and  again  expanded,  when  another 
Ihock  may  be  given.  The  heart  being  thus  excited  1 
into  aCfion,  the  dark  blood,  loitering  hear  its  right  ca- 1 
vity,  will  begin  to  move  forward,  and  to  refume  a 
more  florid  colour.  This  being  gradually  renovated, 
will  renew  the  aCtion  of  the  left  ventricle,  when  the 
circulation  will  alfo  be  fpeedily  reftored,  and  that  per¬ 
haps,  with  more  certainty  and  expedition,  than  by  the 
ufual  mode  of  conducting  the  operation. 


*  The 
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*  The  longer  refpiration  has  been  fufpended,  and  thd 
more  the  vital  powers  are  enfeebled,,  the  more  gentle 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  reftdration.  In  which  cafe., 
it  may  be  prudent  to  begin  with  moderate  vibrations, 
or  very  flight  ihocks;*  and  inftead  of  repeating  them 
at  every  infpiration,  to  poftpone  them  to  every  fecond 
or  third  fucceflive  expanfion  of  the  lungs.  For  it  will 
be  fiber  to  keep  pace  with  the  flow  and  languid  move¬ 
ments  of  the  heart,  than  to  wafts  the  fma.ll  remains  of 


irritability  in  fruitlefs  exertions. 

f  The  courfe  of  the  elebtric  circuit  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
perly  varied,  directing  it  alternately  from  right  to  left, 
and  from  left  to  right ;  particularly  through  thole  parts 
that  are  known  to  retain  irritability  the  longeft;  as  the 
heart,  the  diaphragm,  and  alimentary  canal. 

f  Gentle  blocks  may  alfo,  at  intervals,  be  tranfrnit- 
ted  along,  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fpineb 

On  the  article  of  heat,  the  author  obferves,  that 
heat  is  ellential  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  employed  as  one  of  the  moil  ^powerful 
means  of  reftoring  animation  —  that  it  requires,  how¬ 
ever,  much  caution,  and  feldom  fucceeds  alone,  unlefs 
refpiration  he  previoufly  reftored. —  that  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  regulated  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  body  : 
that,  inftead  of  artificial  heat,  the  Ruffians  apply  fhow 
or  cold  water  to  the  apparently  dead  body  — -  that  this 
cooling  method,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear, 
is  neverthelefs  attended  with  lurprifing  fuccefs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cafes  of  fuffbcation  from  noxious  air  • — 
that  the  uiual  methods  of  communicating  heat  are  very 
.  uncertain  — that  the  temperature  is  fluctuating,  home- 
times  too  little,  often  too  great,  and  that  it  ought  to  he 
adj lifted  by  the  thermometer. 

With  regard  to  the  other  methods’ of  treatment,  he 
obferves,  c  That  agitation  of  the  body  has  alone  feme- 
V0L-  Q  times 


*  By  placing  the  electrometer  at  first  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  coated  jar,  and  by  gradually  increasing  the  distance,  if  no 
sensible  effect  be  produced.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remirk, 
that  the  discharging  rods  must  be  insulated ,  otherwise  shocks  may 
inadevctently  be  communicated  to  the  operator. 
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times  fucceeded  in  reftoring  vital  a&ioir — ■  that  it  af- 
fords  a  ipeedy  mechanical  ftimulus  to  the  whole  frame 
• —  that  it  is  ealily  performed  by  the  common  people. 

f  That  friftion  alio,  under  due  regulation,  is  a  very 
ufeful  auxiliary  in  ftimulating  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
and  in  expediting  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the 
heart  —  that  the  rough  manner  in  which  it  is  often 
conducted  may  prove  milchievous  —  that  la  line,  fpi~ 
rituous,  or  undtuous  fubftances,  inftead  of  increafmg, 
tend  to  dimini  Ill  its  efficacy  —  that  it  maybe  belt  per¬ 
formed  with  the  hands,  or  flannels  impregnated  with 
the  fumes  of  gum  benzoin. 

r  That  a  ftimulating  cordial  is  highly  necessary  — 
that  it  may  be  fafely  conveyed  into  the  ftomach  with¬ 
out  occafioning  any  danger  of  fuffocation  —  that  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  being  exhaufting  ftimuli,  are  lets  proper 
than  generous  wine,  with  the  fmall  addition  of  fome 
cordial  tindture,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirit. 

*  That  ftimulating  enemas  are  alio  indicated  —  that 
their  effedts,  like  tliofe  of  cordials,  are  propagated  to 
the  other  vital  organs  by  fympathy  — -that  the  tobacco 
enema  appears  to  be  a  doubtful  remedy,  though  not  fo 
dangerous  as  fome  imagine — -that  while  it  is  con¬ 
demned  by  fome,  it  is  ably  defended  by  others  — •  that 
the  cafe  remains Jub  judice,  and  waits  the  refult  of  fu¬ 
ture  experiments.  —  That  in  the  interim,  warm  vital 
air ,  and  other  ftimnlants  of  a  lets  equivocal  nature, 
might  deferve  a  trial. 

*  Thai:  fl  imuliy  adapted  to  the  organs  of  fenje ,  may 
prove  ufeful  auxiliaries,  and  afford  a  teft  whether  any 
degree  of  fenfihility  remains  —  that  next  to  eledtricity, 
the  pure  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  appears  to  be  the  inoft 
adtivi 
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Art.  XVI.  Effays  and  Obfervaticns ,  •phyfiologiml  and  me- 
dicaly  on  the  Submerficn  of  Animals >  and  on  the  Refin  of 
the  Acoroides  Refinifera ,  or  Yellow  Refin ,  from  Botany - 
Bay,  To  which  are  added ,  Selehf  Hifiories  of  Tdifeafes 5 
with  Remarks .  By  Charles  Kite.  8vo.  423  pages, 
price  5s.  Dilly,  London.  1795. 

^  HR  eflay  on  the  fubmerfion  of  animals,  having 
j[  already  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  London 
Medical  Society,*  we  fhall  content  ourfeives  with 
briefly  noticing  the  general  ideas  of  this  part  of  the 
book.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  death  of 
drowned  animals  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  water  inter¬ 
cepting  the  adtion  of  refpiration,  but  the  manner  in 
which  this  fufpended  adtion  operates,  in  producing  the 
fatal  iiliie,  has  occafioned  much  difference  of  opinion 
To  thofe  that  fuppofe  death  is  occafioned  by  the  want 
of  pure  air  in  the  blood,  from  the  obftrudtion  to  refpi- 
ration,  Mr.  Kite  replies,  1.  <  That  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  tl)e  heart  do  not  ceafe  to  contradt  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  black  colour  or  phlogifticated  blood  in 
their  cavities  ;  becaufe  it  appears,  from  experiment, 
that  they  really  do  contradt,  and  with  a  contiderable 
degree  offeree,  for  tome' time  after  the  blood  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  black  colour.  2.  That  the  intelledtual  ope¬ 
rations  do  not  ceafe ;  that  fenfation  and  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion  are  not  fufpended ;  and  that  the  external  figns  of  life 
do  not  difappear  in  confequence  of  the  Anus  and  auricle 
ceafing  to  contradt,  becaufe  the  flnus  and  auricle  con¬ 
tinue  to  contradt  a  conAderable  time  after  thofe  changes 
have  taken  place.  3.  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
blood  s  being  rettored  to  a  florid  colour  in  the  left  fide 
of  the  heart,  and  that  Ade’s  retaining  the  faculty  of 
contradtion,  are  the  only  conditions  requiflte  for"  the 
recovery  of  drowned  animals;  becaufe  animals  do  not 
in  many  inftances  recover  when  this  colour  of  the 
blood  isreftored,  although  the  contradtion  of  the  heart 
continues,  4.  If  the  black  colour,  or  phiogiiKcated 
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ftate  of  the  arterial  blood,  is  the  caufe  of  the  death  of 
drowned  animals,  it  may  juft  as  readily  exert  a  fedative 
effedt,  as  be  an  infufficient  ftimulus  ;  under  either  cir- 
cumftance,  all  the  different  vifcera  in  which  this  blood 
is  prefent,  appear  liable  to  be  affected  by  want  of  the 
lalutary  adficn  of  the  florid  blood  as  much  as  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle;  and  it  does  not  appear,  when 
their  various  functions  are  in  this  manner  once  fuf- 
pended,  how  they  can  be  renewed  by  altering  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  pul¬ 
monary  vein.  5.  I  f  the  death  of  drowned  animals  be 
occationed  by  the  black  blood  in  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  it  would  be  impollible  that  any  animal  fhould 
recover  till  the  property  of  the  blood  is  changed  by  in¬ 
flating  the  lungs  ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  known.  6 .  It  does  not  appear  that  the  death  of 
drowned  animals  is  occationed  by  “  black  blood  in  the 
left  tide  of  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem/’ becaufe  many 
instances  have  occurred  where  the  tame  appearances* 
have  been  obferved  in  performs  who  have  buffered  a  very 
different  kind  of  death  :  where,  in  difeafes,  the  blood 
has  appeared  to  poflefs  an  equal  degree  of  blacknefs, 
accompanied  with  ftrong  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries,  and  deep  regular  and  uninterrupted  refpiration  : 
and  where,  in  a  ftate  of  health,  the  vital,  natural,  and 
animal  functions  have  been  continued,  notwithftanding 
there  was  a  conliderable  alteration  in  the  colour  of  thg 
blood. 

c  From  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervations  I  draw  the 
following  con cluli on  : 

‘  1  hat  the  fufpenfion  of  the  addon  of  refpiration  does 
not  induce  a  ftoppage  of  the  circulation  and  its  necef- 
lary  confequences,  by  chemically  depriving  the  blood 
ol  certain  properties  which  it  thould  acquire  from  the 
air  in  its  patlage  through  the  lungs/ 

He  next  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  the  fufpention 
of  refpiration  induces  a  ftoppage  of  the  circulation,  and 
its  necellary  eonfequences,  by  mechanically  obftrud- 
ing  the  patlage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs?  Here 
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he  obferves,  that  the  lungs  of  drowned  animals  are 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  and  complete  expiration ;  and  that, 
in  this  ftate,  only  a  Imall  quantity  of  blood  can  pats  to 
the  left  tinus  and  auricle.  If  the  ftoppage  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  fir  ft  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  it 
follows,  that  the  blood  returning  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  body,  fhould,  in  confequence  thereof,  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle,  in  the 
fmus  venofus,  and  in  the  great  veins  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  them  :  and  this  the  author  has  found  to  be 
univerfally  the  cafe.  This  congestion  of  blood  on  the 
right  tide  of  the  heart  he  fuppofesto  occafion  death,  by- 
impeding  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  brain,  and 
hereby  occafionjng  apoplexy  to  take  place.  That  this 
affebfion  really  takes  place,  he  infers  firft  from  the  ap¬ 
pearances  which  prefent  themfeives.  “  The  face  is 
remarkably  fwelled;  the  eyes  violently  fufFufed  with 
biood,  enlarged,  prominent,  and  fometimes  fo  protu¬ 
berating  that  the  eyelids  feemed  infufticient  to  cover 
them  ;  the  features  of  the  countenance  are  generally 
diftorted ;  and  the  tongue,  in  part,  thruft  out  of  the 
mouth.”  We  regret  that  the  appearances  on  diflec- 
tion  are  not  fufficiently  clear  to  render  the  conclution 
indubitable.  <<r  Extravation  does  not,”  obferves  the 
author,  “  in  healthy  animals,  take  place  in  any  part 
ot  the  brain  ;  bid  there  is  a  conliderable  fulnefs  or  de¬ 
tention  of  the  veins  of  every  part  of  that  organ.  The 
heads  of  various  animals  were  examined  likewife,  by 
feveral  friends  at  my  requeft,  and  a  certain  degree  of  ful¬ 
nefs  ^  I  zwas  informed,  always  occurred 

On  the  fuppofition,  therefore,  that  theje  who  die  ly 
drowning,  die  in  confequence  of  an  apoplexy ,  or  a  comprcffion 
'of  the  brain,  the  chief  indication  in  the  treatment  will 
be — do  remove  the  comprellion  of  the  brain,  and  the 
detention  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  of  the 
great  veins  connected  with  them  ;  and  this  will  be  belt 
effected  by  again  opening  a  paflage  for  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  by  diftending  them  by  artificial  re¬ 
spiration,  Bleeding  in  the  external  jugular  veins,  like- 
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wife,  muft  tend  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  blood  In  the 
brain,  and  confequently  the  compreffion  of  that  organ  ; 
Mr.  Kite  therefore  advifes  to  have  immediate  recourfe 
to  that  operation  in  all  cafes,  and  particularly  in  thofe 
where  the  external  appearances  of  detention  are  vio¬ 
lent. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious 
performance ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that 
notwithstanding  the  fubjeCt  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  able  men,  fo  important  a  point  as  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  death  in  cafes  cf  drowning,  &c.  fhould 
not  yet  be  afcertained  with  certainty.  Were  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  [peculation  only,  it  would  polfefs  little  relative 
importance.  But  unfortunately  practice  is  very  mate¬ 
rially  influenced  by  every  error  in  medical  theory. 
Thus,  for  example,  thoie  who  attribute  death  to  the 
want  of  the  neceiiary  chemical  change  taking  place  in 
the  blood,  can  of  courfe  fee  no  utility  in  an  evacuation 
of  this  fluid:  whillt  thofe,  who,  with  Mr.  Kite,  fuppofe 
the  patient  to  die  apoplectic,  naturally  look  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  ellential  relief  by  having  recourfe  to  venas- 
feCtion.  In  this  dilemma  what  is  the  mere  practitioner 
to  do  ?  He  muft  of  neceflity  be  guided  by  former  ex¬ 
perience,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  in  favour  of  bleeding, 
and  feme  other  means*  which  theory  has  taught  many 
at  prefentto  rejeCt.  '  If  ftich  be  the  ftate  of  thefcience 
at  the  prefent  day,  it  may  be  fairly  alked,  what  benefit 
has  arifen  from  the  eftablifhments  which  have  made  fo 
much  noife  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ?  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  prefent  practice  is  a  whit  morefuccefs- 
f  til  than  that  of  preceding  times  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  reafon  to  fear,  left  the  bias  of  theory  may  have 
led  many  to  negleCt  thofe  means  of  recovery  which 
iuccefsful  experiment  had  before  approved.  Another 
objection,  and  a  very  weighty  one  it  is,  may  be  made 
to  thole  locieties;  that  by  referring  fo  much  to  art,  and 
applauding  fo  highly  the  merit  of  medical  practitioners, 
the  public  have  been  led  into  a  belief  of  the  inefficacy 
of  all  means  which  are  not  directed  and  overlooked  by 
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the  faculty ;  and  thus  thofe  firft  moments  have  been 
loth  in  which  the  chance  of  recovery  perhaps  alone 
exifted. 

The  fecond  Eflay,  containing  an  account  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  effects  of  the  yellow  relin  of  Botany  Bay,  we 
have  already  noticed:*  like  wife  thofe  on  fmall-pox, 
and  an  account  of  a  rupture  of  the  gravid  uterus,  ter¬ 
minating  favourably,  f  The  next  is  a  cate  of  an  un- 
ufually  large  abcefs,  feated  between  the  peritonaeum  and 
abdominal  mufcles,  from  which  the  matter  appeared 
to  be  difcharged,  fometimes  by  the  external  opening, 
and  at  other  times  by  expectoration.  Thisis  followed  by 
an  account  of  an  extraordinary  diforder,  in  which  the 
patient,  after  buffering  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  a 
carious  ulcer  of  the  leg,  was  at  different  times  attacked 
with  the  fame  painful  fenfations,  and  which,  as  Hie 
imagined,  occupied  exaCtly  the  fame  place  as  before 
the  limb  was  removed.  Relief  in  this  cafe  was  af¬ 
forded  by  pretty  large  doles  of  opium,  although  the 
affeCfion  continued  to  recur  for  feveral  years.  We 
have  next  a  cafe  of  cataraCt  cured  by  the  application 
of  electricity;  and  two  cafes  ofparalylis  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  arifing  from  curvature  of  the  fpine,  cured 
by  iffues. 

1  he  account  of  the  beneficial  effeCts  of  a  very  liberal 
and  long- continued  application  of  cold  water,  in  a  cafe 
of  ftriCtured  hernia,  we  fhall  give  at  length.  “—Eve- 
red,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  had  had  a  fcrotal  hernia 
feveral  years,  butasit  ufually  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
on  laying  in  bed,  and  was  ieldom  materially  inconve¬ 
nient  to  him,  he  had  never  applied  a  trufs,  or  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  it.  One  day,  however,  fbon  after 
dinner,  he  was  attacked  with  a  very  fevere  pain  in  the 
part ;  inflammation  and  tenfion  came  on,  and  a  medi¬ 
cal  gentleman  was  immediately  lent  for  —  the  fymp- 
toms  had  increafed  fo  rapidly,  and  the  man  already  in 
fo  alarming  a  ftate,  that  he  called  jn  another ;  and  not 

long 
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long  after  I  was  font  for,  and  I  faw  him  about  fix  hours 
from  the  firft  attack. 

There  was  greater  tendon  and  inflammation  over 
the  whole  fcrotuni  than  I  had  ever  Teen  in  any  cafe 
before  —  it  was  fo  much  enlarged  that  the  penis  was 
entirely  hid,  and  fo  exquifitely  painful,  that  he  could 
fcarcely  bear  it  to  be  touched. 

Before  I  faw  him,  he  had  been  blooded,  and  had 
taken  feveral  purgations.  Warm  fomentation  had 
been  applied,  and  the  tobacco  glitter  had  been  injected* 

I  immediately  gave  him  an  opiate,  and  placing 
him  almost  upon  his  head,  I  made  a  gentle  attempt  at 
redudtion,  but  without  the  leaft  profpect  of  fuccefs. 

“  I  was  thoroughly  fatisfied  that  no  remedies  w  hatever, 
Abort  of  the  operation,  would  he  productive  of  the  leaft 
advantage,  except  it  was  a  very  liberal  application  of 
cold  water  ;  and  from  the  many  inftances  1  had  teen  of 
its  good  effect  in  hernia1,  and  in  conftipated  bowels,  I 
determined  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  for  the  fpace  of  three 
hours ;  although,  from  the  very  unulual  feverity  of  the 
fymptoms,  relief  was  fcarcely  to  be  expected  from  any 
thing  but  the  operation  ;  and  this  we  agreed  to  perform 
as  foon  as  it  thould  appear  that  the  cold  applications  did 
not  produce  the  defired  effcdi. 

With  this  view,  fheets  were  thoroughly  wetted 
with  water,  artificially  cooled  by.  the  neutral  falts,  and 
dalhed  over  the  fcrotum,  abdomen,  and  thighs  —  and 
they  were  repeated  every  two  minutes  for  three  parts 
of  an  hour,  without  any  other  effedt  than  that  of  aba¬ 
ting  the  intend  ty  of  the  pain. 

f<r  As  this  was  what  might  he  called  a  very  fair  trial, 
I  began  to  defpair  — it  occurred  to  me  however,  that  in 
the  rnoft  obftinate  cafe  of  obftrubted  bowels,  I  had  ever 
witnelled,  the  patient  did  not  experience  relief  until 
he  was  weakened  and  lowered  to  fuch  a  degree  by  the 
cold  applications,  that  prudence  prevented  its  further 
continuance- — I  refolved  therefore,  in  the  prefent  in- 
fiance,  to  purfue  the  plan  to  the  fame  extent  as  in  that 
pxfeo  '  1  *  , 
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Five  or  fix  pails-full  of  water,,  frelh  drawn,  were 
ordered  into  the  apartment ;  the  patient  was  laid  on 
his  back  over  a  tub*  large  enough  to  receive  the  wa¬ 
ter:  one  or  two  garden  watering  pots  were  filled  with 
the  water,  and  the  contents  of  one  of  them  poured 
over  the  fcrotum :  as  foon  as  it  was  emptied  another 
was  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  this  procefs  was  re¬ 
peated  until  the  patient  was  so  much  chilled,  and 

THE  POWERS  OF  LIFE  SO  MUCH  REDUCED,  that  it  Was 

thought  proper  to  defift:  —  at  this  time  the  tenfion  of 
the  fcrotum  was  taken  off,  the  parts  became  corru¬ 
gated,  and  with  the  moft  trifling  affiftance,  the  hernia 
was  reduced.’' 

The  beneficial  efiedts  of  the  fame  application  were 
equally  obfervable  in  the  following  inftance.  “  Daniel 
Donaldfon,  of  a  llrong,  robuit  conftitution,  forty-eight 
years  old,  and  formerly  a  failor,  till  October,  1785, 
enjoyed  a  good  (late  of  health  ;  but  at  that  time  while  he 
relided  in  a  workhoufein  fome  part  of  Lincolnfnire,  was 
feized  with  an  irregular  intermittent.  It  continued 
about  three  months,  and  then,  by  taking  a  very  few 
medicines,  (among  which  he  does  not  believe  there 
was  any  bark )  it  left  him.  From  this  period  he  dated 
the  origin  of  his  complaint;  for  foon  after  he  was  fub- 
je<5t  to  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  abdomen,  but  more 
efpecially  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  round  the 
navel.  When  the  pains  were  violent,  the  part  affec¬ 
ted  became  fwelled,  and  the  bowels  were  coltive ;  but 
on  ftools  being  procured,  he  immediately  grew  eafy, 
and  the  fwelling  difappeared.  He  foon  perceived  that 
when  a  fufficiently  large  quantity  of  feces  was  accu¬ 
mulated,  the  fame  fymptoms  returned,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  falts,  or  fome  other  purg¬ 
ing  medicine,  in  order  to  obtain  ftools.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  was  generally  attacked  once  every  four  or  five 
days ;  but  as  the  remedies  he  commonly  made  ufe  of 
had  always  given  a  temporary  relief,  1  was  not  defired 
to  fee  him  till  the  23d  of  March,  1786,  when  he  was 

taken 
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taken  much  worfe,  in  confequence  of  the  medicine 
having  failed  in  producing  its  ufual  eifedt. 

“  The  pain,  with  fome  degree  of  tenlion,  was  ge¬ 
neral  all  over  the  abdomen,  but  immediately  below’  the 
naval  it  was  more  fevere.  At  this  part  thdre  was  a 
confiderable  fw  el  ling,  which  at  hr  ft  teemed  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  but  afterwards  it  ap¬ 
peared  more  likely  to  be  a  collection  of  air  or  faeces, 
confined  in  fome  part  of  the  bowels.  He  had  palled 
no  ftools  for  about  a  week,  and  his  urine  had  been 
made  frequently,  and  in  frriall  quantity  ;  but  there  was 
no  great  appearance  of  inflammation  or  fever,  for  no 
rigors  had  attended  ;  the  pulfe  was  fcarcely  altered 
from  a  healthy  ftate,  and  y  et  he  was  not  attacked  either 
with  ficknefs  qr  vomiting. 

4<r  Previous  to  my  feeing  him  he  had  taken  three  ounces 
of  falls,  which  had  produced  no  efieCt ;  a  ftrong  dole 
ofjalap  and  cream  of  tartar  was  then  given,  with  no 
better  fuccels.  Extrabt:  cathart:  and  calomel  having 
given  relief  in.  a  former  fit,  were  now  exhibited  in 
large  quantities,  but  with  no  advantage ;  at  the  fariie 
time  clyfters  were  had  recourie  to,  which  fometimes 
were  retained,  but  frequently  voided  in  the  fame  ftate 
as  when  injedted.  It  feems  unneceffary  to  fpecifv 
every  particular  remedy  which  was  made  ufe  of.  It 
will  fuffice,  perhaps,  to  mention,  that  after  bleeding, 
the  purging  flits,  infufion  of  fenna,  jalap,  extradf:  ca¬ 
thart:  calomel,  caftor  oil,  &c.  were  by  turns  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  as  they  occalioned  neither  ficknefs  nor 
increafe  of  pain,  they  were  all  given  in  much  larger 
doles  than  I  had  ever  ventured  on  myfelf,  or  than  I 
had  known  given  to  others.  The  clyfters  were  emol¬ 
lient,  oily,  and  purgative  ;  fometimes  they  were  for¬ 
med  with  a  folution  of  turpentine,  and  frequently  with 
a  ftrong  infufion  of  tobacco :  the  ufual  quantity  of 
each  clyfter  was  a  pint ;  this  was  ordered  to  be  forcibly 
injected  through  a  pipe  with  a  bore  larger  than  ufual. 

The  ftate  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  redtum  had 
previoufly  been  afcertained,  but  I  now  thought  it  ad- 
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vifeable  to  examine  whether  any  conflrldlion  exifted 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  colon.  Vv  ith  this  intention,  a 
candle,  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  was  carefully  intro¬ 
duced,  but  not  the  leaft  obltrudtion  was  perceived :  it 
was,  however,  buffered  to  remain  till  the  tallow  mel¬ 
ted  ;  and  conceiving  fome  benefit  might  arile  from  a 
foft  fubftance  lying  fome  time  in  the  part,  this  remedy 

was  again  repeated. 

“  The  warm  bath  was  ufed ;  but  it  was  evident  he 
was  in  much  greater  pain  while  in  it  than  before.  As 
foon  as  he  came  out,  a  clyfter  oi  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
was  blown  up  the  re  hi  urn :  he  was  again  put  into  the 
bath  ;  and  while  in  it  another  fmoke  clyfter  was  in- 
je&ed,  and  one  more  was  repeated  when  he  came  out 
from  it. 

(i  The  fame  day  a  fmall  quantity  of  cold  water  was 
fprinkled  on  his  legs  and  arms,  while  he  lay  on  a 
blanket  in  a  warm  room  ;  but  the  next  he  was  fup- 
ported  on  the  cold  Hones  of  a  walhhoufe,  perfebtly 
naked,  and  this  during  a  fevere  froft,  while  a  pailful 
of  cold  water  was,  at  different  times,  daihed  over  his 
legs  and  thighs,  and  poured  down  his  arms.  Ihis, 
inftead  of  increafing  the  pain,  as  the  warm  bath  had 
done,  made  him  much  ealier,  the  relief,  however,  was 
but  of  lhort  continuance,  but  it  was  the  only  effedt  it 
produced. 

6C  The  day  following,  after  a  tobacco  fmoke  clyfter 
had  been  given,  he  wasfick  and  vomited  much.  What 
he  brought  up  tailed  powerfully  ol  the  tobacco,  and 
bore  an  exadt  refemblance,  both  in  appearance  and 
fmell,  to  the  liquid  faeces  which  were  forced  from  him 
by  the  violent  effort  of  (training.  Trivial  as  this  eva¬ 
cuation  was,  yet,  when  the  ficknefs  had  iubiided,  he 
thought  himfelf  eafier  for  it;  I  therefore  encouraged 
the  vomiting,  by  giving  half  a  fcruple  of  vitriol,  alb. 
every  half  hour  till  it  operated  ;  which  it  foon  did,  once 
or  twice,  and  with  fimflar  eftedh 

“  Every  meafure  had  now  been  employed,  from 

which  I  could  fuggeft  the  moft  diftant  probability  of 

f'uccefs ; 
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fuccefs;  and  the  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  among 
the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  practitioners  were  in  vain 
ranfacked  for  new  remedies.*  1  o  thofe  which  I  had 
ailed,  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial  had  been  given.  In 
particular,  a  liberal  and  alinoft  unreftrained  ufe  had 
been  made  of  the  ftrongeft  purgatives,  opium,  aether, 
injections  of  every  kind,  (amounting,  in  number,  al¬ 
together  to  fifty, )  electricity,  the  warm  bath,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  cold  water; — remedies  fo  juftly  extolled, 
and  fo  much  relied  on  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  thefe 
complaints, — but  without  the  leaft  fuccefs. 

“  When  I  faw  him  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  difeafe, 
1  found  him  in  the  following  ft  ate : — The  bowels  con¬ 
tinued  obftinately  conitipated  ;  the  belly  was  hard,  and 
immediately  below  the  navel  it  was  fwelled  fomewhat 
irregular:  the  pain  was  violent,  but  tenlive,  at  times 
remitting,  and  increafmg  much  on  p  refill  re.  The  vo¬ 
mitings  were  frequent,  fometimes  of  a  fimy  matter, 
at  others  ftercoraceous,  having  both  the  fniell  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  liquid  ftools.f  The  pulfe  was  foft,  weak, 
and  irregular;  the  tongue  brown,  but  moift;  the  eyes 
funk  in  the  lockets,  dull  and  heavy  ;  the  breathing 
inert,  frequent,  and  attended  with  conftant  motion  of 
thenoftrils;  the  hiccup  was  frequent  and  harraffing  ; 
his  appetite  and  keep  had  almoft  forlaken  him  ;  he  had 
often  a  fubluitus,  fometimes  a  tendency  to  delirium, 
and  his  urine  was  fcantiiy  fecretcd,  and  frequently 
voided  with  lorne  pain,  depotiting  a  copious  brown 
fediment  on  branding. 

1  Pa*hent  had  hitherto  fufiained  his  complaint 
v.idi  great  iortitude  and  refolution,  and  had  fullered 
ecciy  plan  to  be  put  in  execution  with  lingular  pati- 
<rrK  c’  ^ut  being  now  become  fenfible  of  his  extreme 
danger,  he  was  anxious  and dejeCted ;  defpair  was  fet¬ 
tled 

t  i  m  o  n v^o f S rn 6  ^  k^CKsilver,  against  which  the  concurrent  tes- 

miiitates  so  now  1  fsPectak e  authorities,  as  weli  as  common  sense, 
militates  so  powerfully,  that  I  did  not  use  it. 

t  Once  being  sick  after  a  tobacco  smoke  clyster  whit  was 
brought  up  he  said,  tasted  strongly  of  tobacco*  W  t  u 
Jean,  that  any  other  clyster  had  Sfet.’  ' 1  C°U'd 
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fled  in  his  countenance,  and  he  requeued  he  might  he 
permitted  to  die  peaceably.  This  was  his  fituation; 
and  fo  dreadful  did  it  appear  that  an  alteration  for  the 
better  fcarce  entered  my  mind. 

“  I  join  thofe  in  opinion  who  think  it  better,  in  de- 
fperate  cafes,  to  have  recourfe  to  doubtful  or  even 
dangerous  remedies,  than1  buffer  the  patient  to  be  loft, 
without  making  ufe  of  any  means  to  lave  him.  Were 
we  to  obferve  this  as  an  invariable  rule;  were  we 
never  to  relinquish'  our  attempts  till  they  can  no 
longer  be  employed,  it  would  1  am  confident,  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  many  extraordinary  recoveries.  Every 
practitioner,  who  is  guided  by  thefe  Sentiments,  can, 
doubtlefs,  bring  to  mind  lev  era!  in  fiances  wherein  his 
apparently  vain  and  fruitlefs  perfeverance  has  been 
crowned  with  the  moft  unexpected  fuccefs.  The  ter- 
mination,  however,  of  the  prefer)  t  cafe  is  fo  decisively 
in  pointy  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  adduce  any  farther' 
proof  in  fupport  of  the  opinion. 

Actuated  by  this  principle,  and  revolving  in  my 
mind  the  effeCt  of  the  various  articles  which  had  beeb 
tiled,  i  could  but  obferve,  that  although  no  evacu¬ 
ation  followed  the  application  of  the  cold  watefy 
yet  the  patient  was  evidently  eaiier  after  it ;  where- 
as  quite  the  reverie  was  the  cafe  while  he  was  in  the 
warm  bath ;  for  he  was  then  in  greater  pain  than 
ufuaL  This  determined  me  once  more  to  make  trial 
of  that  remedy ;  but  in  order  to  derive  any  material 
advantage  from  it,  1  was  perfuaded  it  would  be  necef- 
lary  to  urge  it  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  had 
hitherto.  This  was  accordingly  done,,  and  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
patient  could  juftify  my  having  recourfe  to  Inch  defpe- 
rate  proceeding, 

f<r  As  he  was  now  much  tco  weak  to  be  removed 
into  the  waft)  ho  ufe,  he  Was  Supported,  fitting  on  the 
fide  of  the  bed,  with  his  feet  in  a  tub.  In  this  fituation 
two  or  three  pails-fuli  of  the  cold  eft  water  were  poured 
over  his  legs  and  thighs,  fo  that  his  feet  and  ancles  were 
of  courfe  conftantly  i-rnnierfed  in  the  liquid.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  perpetually  repeated  for  the  Space  often  mi¬ 
nutes. 
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hutes,  when  be  was  fo  much  affeBed  by  the  intenfe  cold, 
that  I  judged  it  prudent  to  delift.  He  was  wiped  dry,  and 
put  to  bed.  Within  the  half  hour,  being  then  pretty 
well  recovered,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water  was  in- 
jeBed  by  clyfter,  and  almoft  immediately  after  wet  nap¬ 
kins  were  applied  cold  to  the  whole  abdomen,  and  re¬ 
newed  as  foon  as  they  became  in  the  leaft  warm.  The 
effeB  of  this  treatment  was  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  it 
was  really  aftonifhing ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  a 
profufe  evacuation  of  uncommonly  hard  and  large  faeces, 
and  thiscwas  followed  by  feveral  thinner  ones.  He  was 
now  comparatively  eafy  :  the  lwelling  and  hardnefs  of 
the  belly  wis  conliderably  abated  ;  he  had  no  farther  re¬ 
turn,  of  the  vomiting  or  hiccup;  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  Ipeedy  recovery.  The  ftools,  however, 
notwithftanding  they  were  palled  in  great  abundance, 
did  not.  feem  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  intention  com¬ 
pletely.  Several  dofes  of  fenna  and  halts,  with  warm  re 
laxing  and  purging  clyfters,  were  then  again  applied, 
bu  t  with  no  better  luccefs  than  they  had  been  before. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  days  I  was  apprehenfive  our 
affairs  were  getting  into  the  fame  channel  as  ufual,  in 
confequence  of  which  I  ordered  the  cold  water  clyfters 
and  wet  cloths  to  be  repeated;  and  allowed  him  to  take 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  every  hour  till  he  had  taken  a 
quart.  There  again  procured  a  tolerably  good  (tool, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  proper  repetition  of  purging 
medicines  by  the  mouth  and  reHum  wTould  now  be  able 
to  effect  their  purpofe.  Still,  however,  I  was  miftaken, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  days  more  I  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  his  bowels  were  as  obftinately  conftipated  as 
at  fir  ft. 

Upon  attentively  confidering  the  cafe  at  this  period* 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  firft  time  the  frigid  operations 
were  both  internally  and  externally  employed,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  extremely  affeBed  by  the  cold,  and  then  a 
p.o  ufe  evacuation  took  place  ;  but  the  fecond  time  he 
eeine  litue  affeBed  b.y  it,  the  evacuation  was  lefs*  and 
it  was  longer  before  it  was  procured.  This  determined 

me 
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tne  to  proceed  exadly  in  the  fame  manned  as  I  had  done 
at  firft,  accordingly  two  pails-fuil  of  water  were  poured 
over  his  legs  and  thighs  till  fuch  time  as  he  became  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  and  then  the  cold  clyfters  and  cold  cloths 
were  applied.  The  event  now  fully  anfwered  my  moft 
fanguine  wifhes,  for  a  profufe  evacuation  enfued,  and  I 
had  the  plealure  the  next  morning  to  find  a  common  pur¬ 
gative  had  operated  freely,  and  that  the  inteflines  were 
now  completely  unloaded. 

<c  It  may  not  be  improper  to  ohferve,  that,  notwith- 
{landing  the  enormous  and  uncommonly  large  quantity 
of  purging  medicines  which  he  had  taken,  fo  far  was  a 
purging  from  enfuing,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  continue 
their  ufe,  once  in  two  or  three  days,  for  fome  time  after 
the  obftru&ion  was  removed. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  the  patient  had  overcome 
this  complaint,  he  became  afcitic.  As  foon  as  this  was 
perceived,  diuretics  of  various  kinds  were  had  recourfe 
to,  particularly  {quills  and  foxglove,  but  without  effed. 
Cream  of  tartar,  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  was  given 
every  day;  blood  and  mucus  were  evacuated  by  it,  but 
no  water.  Upon  the  preemption  that  the  liver  was 
concerned  in  the  produdion  of  the  difeafe,  large  dofes 
of  mercurial  ointment,  with  camphor,  were,  rubbed 
over  the  region  of  that  vifeus;  and  calomel,  to  the 
amount  of  hx  grains  a  day,  was  for  fome  time  admini- 
flered  ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  the  (well¬ 
ing  had  increafed  fo  much,  and  was  fo  painful,  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  draw  off  the  water.  Nineteen  pints 
were  evacuated  ;  on  fubmitting  part  of  it  to  a  degree  of 
heat  fufficient  to  coagulate  the  ferum,  part  of  it  only 
coagulated,  and  that'in  an  imperfqfl  degree.  The  fox¬ 
glove  was  again  had  recourfe  to  ;■  one  grain  of  the 
powder  was  given  twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight:  it  then* 
occafioned  licknefs  and  flight  vomiting,  but  no  increafe 
of  urine.  He  was  tapped  feveral  times ;  but  that,  and 
in  fliort  every  other  remedy,  piovcd  merely  palliatives 
he  kt niggled  till  the  beginning  of  December,  and  then 
died  ^ 

H  1  very 
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c*  I  very  much  wifhed  to  examine  the  flate  of  th'ft 
abdominal  vifcera  after  death ;  but  feveral  circum- 
ftances  concurred  in  preventing  me  ;  I  was  the  lefs 
anxious,  however,  about  it,  as  in  the  fpace  of  near 
nine  months  lie  had  no  return  of  the  fioppage  in  the 
bowels,  except  fuch  as  readily  gave  away  to  a  mild  dole 
of  common  phytic.” 

A  remarkable  cafe  of  recovery  from  drowning,  is 
next  related.  The  patient  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  ill  of  a  fever  (typhus  mitior)  and  is  laid  to  have 
been  at  lead  twelve  minutes  in  the  water,  with  his  head 
under  the  furface.  The  application  of  warmth  feems 
to  have  been  the  only  material  thing  made  ufe  of  for  his 
recovery;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  find  effort  to 
breathe,  was  made  during  the  agitation  of  the  body 
occafioned  by  its  removal. 

Four  cafes  of  tetanus,  trismus,  and  opiflbotonos,  two 
of  which  were  fuccefsfully  treated  by  opium  and  ftimu- 
Jants;  the  others  terminated  fatally  under  a  similar 
plan. 

Subjoined  to  the  work,  are  fome  meteorological 
tables,  which  exhibit  an  accurate  and  comprehenfive 
view  of  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  winds  and  weather;1  and  the  quantities  of 
rairy  and  evaporation  in  every  month  for  nine  years, 
from  1786  to  1794,  incluiive. 


Art.  XVIT.  Versuch  user  die  Pflicht  der  Men- 
schen,  &c.  An  Effay  on  the  Duty  of  Men  to  fepa - 
rate perfons  infected  with  the  Small  P ox ,  from  thofe  in 
Healthy  thereby  to  eff  ect  the  extirpation  of  that  Dif 
eafe  equally  from  the  Towns  and'  Countries  of  Europe < 
By  B.  L.  Fault.  Leipfig. 

1"  -T  *s  certainly  not  one  of  the  Ieaft  important  purpo- 

art  °1  medicine  to  prevent  as  much  as 
potable  the  attack  of  difeafe,  and  it  becomes  the  duty 

0  ever7  man  to  promote,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  this 

great 
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great  objeft,  none  can  well  be  conlidered  as  more  fab- 
lime  or  important  than  the  prevention  of  fo  deftructive 
a  malady  as  the  fmali  pox.  This  difeafe  has  now  exiited 
in  Europe  above  a  thoufand  years ;  it  does  not  of  ne- 
ceffity  arife  in  the  human  fpecies,  but  is  of  foreign  in¬ 
troduction  ;  and  is  equally  malignant  as  at  its  firlt  ap~ 
pearance ;  medical  men  fhould  therefore  unite  their 
powers  towards  its  extermination.  Hufeland  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  the  firft  in  modern  times  who  moved  and  re¬ 
commended  it  with  warmth,  and  he  has  been  followed 
and  fupported  by  Haygarth,  who  has  not  only  fhewn 
the  poflibility  of  it,  a  priori ,  but  likewife  that  it  has 
actually  been  realized  in  North  America.  In  the  pre- 
fent  publication,  M.  Fauft,  in  his  peculiar  and  lively 
manner,  points  out  this  object  as  the  duty  of  mankind. 
He  enters  largely  into  the  proofs  of  its  poflibility.  We 
fliall  firft  notice  thefe,  and  then  the  objedtions  which 
have  been  urged  againft  them.  The  moll  weighty  ar¬ 
guments,  m  favour  of  the  practicability  of  eradicating 
this  malady  are  the  following. —  i.  This  is  a  new  dif- 
eale,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  introduced  into 
Arabia  from  Africa;  and  thence  propagated  through 
Europe.  I  here  were  (till,  in  the  prefent  century, 
countries  in  both  Europe  andAfia,  in  which  this  difeafe 
was  unknown.  About,  the  middle  of  this  century  it 
was  carried  to  Iceland  and  Kamtfchatka.  It  therefore 
does  not  neceffarily  arife,  but  is  communicated  by  con¬ 
tagion  ;  by  which  it  is  continued  and  produced  anew. 
Man,  therefore,  and  not  the  atmofphere,  is  both  the 
vehicle  and  lource ;  and  it  would  not  exilt  a  moment, 
did  we  defift  from  imparting  it  and  regenerating  it  anew. 

2.  1  he  fmali  pox  is  one  of  the  molt  univerfal,  pain¬ 
ful,  dangerous,  and  deftruflive  maladies  to  which  the 
human  race  is  liable.  By  it  a  great  part  of  mankind  is 
disfigured  and  lole  their  health  ever  after*  In  many 
the  mind  and  organs  of  thinking  ate  deranged  during 
life  ;  and  moft  probably,  M.  Fault  fays,  a  large  part  of 
modern  difeafes  owe  their  origin  to  that  deftruCtive  fire 
we  have  all  faffed*  It  is  computed  that  a  twelfth  part 

R  .  dies 
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dies  in  the  (mail  pox  ;  and  confequently  Europe  lofes' 
yearly  by  this  caufe  400000,  and  40,00000  in  a  century. 
Moreover,  it  becomes  a  weighty  cbjedt  of  financial 
conftderation,  when  the  lofs  of  labour,  expences  of  cure, 
and  funeral,  are  confidered  ;  to  fpeak  moderately,  this 
may  be  efiimated  at  a  million  annually  for  Germany 
alone. 

3.  It  never  owes  its  origin  to  any  particular  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air,  but  is  always  propagated  by  infection. 

4.  It  is  not  propagated  by  the  air,  but  by  contaft,  or 
approaching  its  atmofphere,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by 
experiment ;  not  by  touching  the  lick  only,  but  any 
thing  which  remained  in  contaei  with  the  ftck,  and  to 
which  the  particles  of  the  poifon  might  adhere;  as 
clothes,  &:c.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  is  notan  unavoicE 
able  evil,  more  than  any  other  poifon,  the  means  of  im¬ 
parting  which  is  known  to  us. 

5*  The  plague  is  in  all'thofe  points  equal  to  the  final I- 
pox,  and  con fi ft's  in  a  peculiar  animal  poifon;  is  im¬ 
parted  by  contact ;  was  formerly  as  frequent  among  us 
as  it  is  now  among  the  Turks,  and  is  wholly  extinct 
iinCv,  our  forefathers  began  to  feparate  thofe  that  were 
infected,  and  ft  nee  we  continue  to  oppofe  its  admiffion 
into  our  countries,  by  cordons  and  quarantines.  The 
lame  is  true  of  the  leprofy,  But  the  chief  argument  is, 
™.at  t}le  attempt  to  extirpate  It  has  effeaually  fucceeded, 
i  he  me  of  Rhode  Iftand,  in  which  thofe  maxims  were 
10II owed  has,  fmee  that  time,  never  had' the  appearance 
OI.  Jl*  The  city  of  Chefter  has  remained  free  in  the 
midlt  of  an  infefted  country,  aud  it  has  been  equally  fo 
at  at.  Helena  and  New  England. 

r  J  I!:  P!° ved,  that  the  fmall  pox  is  not  a  neccG 

<;1  11  nav oicTahie  evil  of  mankind  :  it  can  be  annihila- 

E  fai‘G  onylj£  t0  !f e  ;  ^  ls  a  facrecl  duty  to  deliver  from 
)  ia\abes  tie  prefeni  and  future  generations,  we  com- 

to'nm 'an'0111)  C'  "r6  not  u*"lnS  the  means  in  our  power 
•  1  an  end  to  fo  dreadful  an  evil.  The  queftion  is, 

*ervVa-VTanS  f’1  T  l)e  effeaed?  The  whole  myf- 
■  iy  exp. ained  in  a  Angle  maxim.  The  full  perfon  iH 
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In  a  place  is  the  only  fource  from  which  all  the  reft, 
perhaps  hundreds  and  thouiands,  become  affected;  let 
him  be  put  immediately  into  a  fituation  where  he  can¬ 
not  injure,  by  contaQ,  thofe  who  have  not  had  the 
diforder.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
community ;  it  is  a  duty  owed  to  fociety  and  to  the 
human  race.  We  obierve  this  duty  when  a  maniac  be¬ 
comes  dangerous  to  {'ociety,  and  fhall  we  omit  it  here? 
where  the  danger  is  infinitely  greatey,  and  perhaps  caufes 
the  death  of  thou  bands ;  and  in  the  former,  the  fepara-^ 
tion  lads  for  years,  or  perhaps  during  life,  whilff,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  only  n e cedar y  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks; 
for  the  infectious  period  lads  only  from  the  time  of 
eruption  to  the  complete  falling  off  of  the  puftules.  The 
principal  means  which  M.  Fauff,  therefore,  points  out, 
for  the  execution  of  this  great  plan,  arc, 

i.  That  people  of  all  conditions  Oiould  drib  be  in* 
ftrudted  by  ienfible  writings,  that  the  (mail  pox  is  not  ne~ 
ceffary,  nor  unavoidable  —  that  its  exidence  depends  on 
our  will,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  annihilate  it.  2.  A 
defeription  of  the  difeafe,  with  good  ideas  thereof,  Oiould 
be  circulated  in  all  villages,  in  order  that  it  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  rccogni fed.  3.  Near  each  great  town  a  mo¬ 
derately  large  houfe  fhould  be  ercfled,  for  the  fmall  pox, 
and  an.  infpeclor  appointed.  4.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  villages  fhould  contribute  to  its  fupport.  5. 
As  boon  as  any  perfon  is  attacked  with  the  difeafe,  he 
fhould  be  immediately  removed  to  a  houfe  of  this  de-' 
feription;  perhaps  ten  in  as  many  years  would  be  all 
that  are  neceffary  to  he  brought  in,  and  the  parents  and 
relations  might  be  allowed  to  attend  them. 

Other  regulations  would  be  likewife  proper,  as  pub- 
lifhing  in  the  newfpapers  all  the  inftances  which  occur- 
and  when  the  patient  leaves  the  houfe,  he  fhould  leave 
his  clothes  behind  him.  Proper  nurfes  and  medical  af- 
iiftants  fhould  be  appointed.  Whoever  cho'fe  to  be 
inoculated,  it  fhould  be  done  in  this  houfe.  ft  How 
long/’  exclaims  M.  Fauff,  “will  men  continue  to  carry, 
without  re] u fiance,  into  fociety  fuch  a  ddftru&ive  peffw 
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ence  ?”  No  perfons  (hould  be  admitted  here  but  fucb 
as  have  gone  through  the  difeafe ;  and>  in  general,  none' 
without  permiffion  of  the  medical  officer  fuperintending. 
All  thofe  that  are  admitted  ffiould  avoid  contaft  with  the 
lick,  and  waffi  their  hands  and  faces,  and  rince  their 
mouth  on  leaving  the  houfe;  this  ffiould  be  obferved 
equally  by  the  medical  a  Affiants,  nurfes,  and  relatives. 
Twenty,  or  at  mo  ft  thirty,  days  after  the  eruption,  when 
the  puftules  have  fallen  off,  the  convalescent,  after 
bathing  and  changing  his  clothes,  may  be  re-admitted 
in  fociety. 

If  thefe  rules  are  duly  followed,  continues  M.  Fauft, 
it  may  with  certainty  be  depended  on,  that  in  five  or  fix 
years  the  final  1  pox  will  no  longer  be  found  to  ex  id  in 
the  civilized  part  of  Europe,  as  far  as  the  plague  itfelf 
is  extirpated. 

Objections  have  however  been  flatted— -  1.  If  they 
even  were  extirpated  in  fome  places,  one  might  be  in- 
fe&ed  by  perfons  corning  from  other  parts,  or  in  travel¬ 
ling  ;  coniequently,  the  project  ought  to  be  univerfal  ; 
if  ufeful,  therefore,  relying  on  the  prevailing  philan¬ 
thropy  and  good  underftanding  amongft  mankind,  it  is 
to  oe  hoped  it  would  be  adopted.  W ere  there  fn  Eu- 
rope,  in  the  darker  yiges,  nineteen  thoufand  houles  of 
feparation,  for  perfons  i  the  tied  with  the  leprofy,  of 
wnieh  number  France  alone  contained  two  thoufand 
and  fhali  not  more  be  expected'  in  our  times  againft  the 
final i  pox?  And  if  even  this  ffiould  not  be  the  cafe, 
the  few  that  incur  danger  hereby  are  nothing  in  compa' 
ri foil  to  the  thoufands  which  would  be  preferved.  The 
objection  that  has  inofl  weight  againft  a  partial  extir¬ 
pation  of  it  is,  that  trade  and  commerce  might  be  ob~ 
fti lifted  by  it.  Yet,  in  the  infection  of  horned  cattle, 
die  communication  of  a  large  clafs  of  men  equally  fuf- 
ie!  p  aiKl  no  0i)e  complains,  on  account  of  its  utility 
a!K  ne-ccffity.  What  is  fubmitted  to  for  the  preferva- 
t.on  oi  cattle,  ffiould  we  not  hope  would  be  fubmitted  to 
pi^et'vation  of  mankind?  Even  quarantines 
oblmiet  the  commerce  between  Turkey  and  the  adja¬ 
cent 
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cent  bates,  yet  they  are  fubmitted  to  with  pleafure. 
It  is  fufficient  that  one  country  begin ;  and  fuppofing 
this  buffers  for  a  time,  it  is  certain  that  more,  and,  at 
length,  all  would  follow  fo  good  an  example.  2.  It 
may  appear  hard  to  remove  the  lick  from  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  friends;  hut  they  would  be  equally  well  nurfed 
in  this  cafe,  and  the  parents  and  relations  might  keep 
quarantine  along  with  them,  It  is  much  more  lamen¬ 
table  to  confider  ourfelves  as  poifoning  thoufands,  by 
remaining  amongft  thole  who  have  never  palled  through 
the  difeafe. 

3.  It  might  be  faid,  how  would  you  adt  in  large  ci¬ 
ties,  where  the  difeafe  had  fpread  to  a  great  extent? 
To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  as  boon  as  thefe  houfes  are 
inftituted,  and  the  perfon  hr  it  attacked  removed,  there 
would  no  longer  be  danger  of  its  becoming  epidemic. 
In  large  cities  the  fmall  pox  reigns  inceflantly,  and  may 
c.onfequently  remain  a  conftant  fource  for  a  whole 
country.  Let  thefe  be  divided  into  diftridts  of  fix  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  and  a  houfe  of  reparation  for  each ; 
and,  following  the  above  rules,  the  difeafe  will  fbon  be 
at  an  end.  Another  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  which  would  be  incurred.  To  this  it  is  replied, 
that  Germany  would  require  two  thoufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  houfes,  the  expence  of  which  would  be  at  moll 
two  thoufand  dollars.  Here  M.  Fault  is  of  opinion 
that  infurance  on  lives  might  be  connected  with  infu- 
rance  from  fire,  which  bears  a  proportion  to  property. 
He  points  out,  by  way  of  example,  the  county  of 
Schaumburg  Lippe,  whole  two  towns,  and  the  feventy- 
two  villages  it  contains,  are  infured  from  fire  for  two 
hundred  thoufand  rix  dollars ;  if  that  county  would  an¬ 
nually  pay  two  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  infurance, 
the  fmall  pox  houfes  necefiary  for  it  would  be  eredted 
in  four  years,  and  a  fmall  contribution  would  only  be 
requifite  annually  for  their  maintenance,  and  this  only 
for  ten  years  at  moft,  the  time  the  fmall  pox  w  ould 
remain  in  Europe. 
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Thefe  are  the  objections  which  occurred  to  M.  Fan  ft 
himfelf;  the  following  are  the  molt  important  ones, 
which  have  been  made  in  the  public  prints,  efpecially  in 
the  Med.  Chirurg.  Gazette  of  Saltzburg  — It  might 
be  prejudicial,  to  remove  a  man  in  the  fmall  pox  to  the 
ifnall  pox  houfe  in  bad  weather.” —  Anf.  As:  toon  as 
thefe  difpofitions  are  carried  into  efteCt,  the  difeafe 
would  be  no  longer  epidemic,  but  fporadic,  when  it  is 
generally  of  a  favourable  nature  ;  patients  fo  affeCtcd 
generally  run  about ;  and  to  fuch,  removal  could  not  be 
prejudicial.  It  is  well  known  that  free  air  is  now  very 
generally  recommended,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of 
infection;  and  fhoujd  even  the  difeafe  have  arifen  to  a 
great  heighth,  the  houfe  where  the  patient  lay  might 
be  ifolated  on  the  fame  principles.  At  Chefter  this  was 
done  in  private  houfes,  and  the  exigence  of  an  epidemic 
prevented.  In  cafe  the  imall  pox  makes  its  appearance 
m  a  ilave-fhip,  from  Guinea,  the  frit  perfon  attacked 
is  ie paraded  from  the  reft,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  dif- 
e;iie  put  a  flop  to*  This  matter  therefore  is  not  fo 
difficult  as  imagined.  I  he  beginnings  of  epidemics  are 
gradual ;  one  or  two  perfons  are  at  frit  feized,  and  from 
them  the  difeafe  is  propagated;  if  care  be  taken  to  re¬ 
move  thofe  early,  no  epidemic  takes  place. 

Ii  has  been  allied,  if  the  difeafe  is  even  extirpated 
from  a  place,  and  a  ftranger  enters,  who  is  infeCted, 
w  lio  is  to  nurfe  him,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  bodv 
that  has  gone  through  the  difeafe?  — As  long  as  extux 
pation  is  not  uniyerfal,  perfons  will  be  found  for  this 
occupation ;  and  if  the  eftablifhment  were  general 
throughout  Europe,  the  introduction  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  cordons  and  quarantines,  which  at  prefent 
uefti  oy  tne  contagion  of  the  plague. 

It  has  not  been  decided,  it  is  alfo  laid,  that  the  fmall 
pox  is  propagated  by  infection  alone,  for  fometimes  it 
2 ages  as  an  epidemic  ;  and  at  others  it  remains,  even 
m  mu  cctKjn,  tporadic  ;  at  times  coughs,  mealies,  and 
fpunous  fmall  pox  precede  ;  and,  at  others,  follow  the 

fmall 
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fmall  pox ;  and  further,  that  the  true  may  produce  the 
tpurious  kind,  or  vice  verfa ;  nor  is  it  abfolutdy  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  poifon  of  fmall  pox  may  not,  in  certain 
circumftances,  be  generated  anew.  All  which  proves,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  nothing  more,  than  that  at  certain 
times  a  peculiar  difpolition  prevails,  in  which  infection 
makes  a  quicker  progrefs  than  at  other  times.  That 
mealies,  &c.  may  rage  with  and  after  the  fmall  pox  is 
natural,  but  they  have  no  dependence  on  each  other* 
That  the  true  and  fpurious  kinds  produce  each  other, 
is  mere  aflertion,  without  example.  Could  the  iinaii 
pox  generate  itfelf,  w  hy  did  it  not  fooner  appear  in 
Kamfchatka,  where  the  Ruffians  carried  it  in  this  cen¬ 


tury  ?  Why  do  perfons  cl  cape  it  till  fourteen  years  of 
age  or  longer,  in  large  towns,  by  reparation  merely, 
of  w  hich  we  have  example  in  many  princely  perfons  ? 
Why  is  Rhode  Ill  and  no  longer  infelted  with  fmall  pox, 
lince  the  laws  of  reparation  have  been  obfervcd  ?  Rut 
it  is  iuperfkious  to  attempt  to  prove  a  matter,  which  is 
received  by  the  greateft  phyficians  as  decided. 

Again,  that  the  plague  has  not  troubled  us  for  half 
a  century,  appears  to  depend  lefs,  it  is  faid,  on  our  dif 
petitions  to  prevent  it,  than  on  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
lady  itfelf — God  forbid,  fays  M.  Fault,  that  this  be¬ 
lief  fhould  become  univerfal!- — It  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved  by  any  medical  .man  at  prefent!  Can  he  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  terrible  plague  of  Mofcow  being  occaii- 
oned  by  the  war  with  the  Turks?  Docs  he  not  know 
that  in  Smyrna  and  other  towns  in  Turkey,  when  the 
plague  rages  univerfally,  the  Chriitian  confute  efcape 
it,  by  avoiding  communication,  and  by  locking  up  their 
houles,  and  purifying  every  thing  admitted,  by  vine¬ 
gar  and  other  means  ?  It  is  lingular  that  the  plague 
Inouldbe  found  to  rage  only  in  Turkey  and  the  adjacent 
Hungary,  and  yet  that  the  reafon  of  this  ffiould  be 
fought  in  the  unknown  nature  of  the  di’feafe,  when  it  is 
ib  perceptibly  owing  to  the  wife  difpofiti'Ons  of  enligh¬ 
tened  magiftrates. 

Separation,  it  is  likewife  urged,  would  be  of  no  avail* 
jfrecaufe  it  is  Impoffible  to  cut  off  all  means  .of  impart- 
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ng  the  difeafe;  for  example,  flies  that  feed  on  the 
matter,  might  carry  it  to  remote  parts.  *  As  ludicrous 
as  this  objebtion  appears  at  firft  light,  it  might  be  of 
tome  weight  if  confirmed  by  experiment,  but  here  it 
fails.  If  flies  and  other  infects  could  propagate  it,  it 
would  not  be  poflible  to  preferve  one’s  felf  free  in  a 
place  where  the  infection  exifted  :  of  which  however 
there  are  undeniable  examples  :  much  lets  could  exiir- 
pat:on  be  effebted  in  whole  provinces. 

Thus  the  objections  apply  not  fo  much  to  the  matter 
itfelf,  as  to  the  difficulty  in  the  execution !  and  this  is 
readily  done  away.  Nothing  is  impoffible  to  perfeve- 
rance,  led  on  by  reafon.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  know, 
that  it  is  a  lacred  duty,  and  if  attended  with  difficulties, 
fhould  be  perfevered  in  with  flrmnefs.  Rhode  Ifland, 
St.  Helena,  and  New  England,  are  proofs  of  its  prac¬ 
ticability.  Would  to  God  that  a  fpeedy  peace  would 
lead  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  efpecially  princes, 
to  a  confideration  of  a  plan  fo  prefervative  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies.  Might  not  a  coalition  of  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  be  expebted  to  be  formed  againft  fo  cruel  an 
enemy  to  human  life  and  human  happinefs ! 


Art.  XVIII.  Hygrologia  Corporis  Humani,  &c.  The 
Cbe  m  i  c  o-p  hyji  o  log  i  cal  Do  Brine  of  the  Fluids  contained  in 
the  human  Body .  By  J.  J.  Plepck,  M.  13.  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  1 70  pages.  Vienna,  1794.  Boofey,  London. 

/CHEMISTRY  teaches  us  that  the  fluids  conftjtute 
hy  far  the  largeft  part  of  the  human  body  ;  and  the 
confideration  of  them,  with  regard  to  their  different 
offices  ip  the  animal  oeconomy,  is  a  not  lets  important 
part  of  phyliology,  than. the  dobtrine  of  the  folids  them- 
1  el  ves.  1  he  application  of  the  new  principles  of  che- 
niiftry  to  explain  the  compoffion  of  the  animal  fluid% 
nas  here,  as  in  other  cafes,  completely  overthrown 
me  opinions  which  were  formerly  entertained  on  this 
head  ;  and  has,  we  truft,  reared  a  dobhflne  on  a  balls 
4  0DCC  fmple  and  certain.  Tlie  fubjebl  is,  however, 

new 
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new,  and  hitherto,  we  believe,  fcarcely  touched  on. 
The  great  error  of  former  phyfiologifts  principally  con¬ 
fided  in  this,  that  they  did  not  fufhciently  diftinguifh 
between  the  products  of  tire  and  putrefaction,  and  the 
Ample  and  prceexiftent  principles  of  the  animal  fluids. 
They  were  likewife  ignorant  of,  or  altogether  neglec¬ 
ted,  the  laws  of  vital  affinity.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
however,  that  hitherto  very  few  of  the  fluids  of  our 
own  body  have  been  examined  on  the  principles  of 
modern  chemiftry;  yet  there  is  reafon  to  luppofe  that 
both  phyfiology  and  pathology  would  receive  confider- 
able  lights  and  improvements  from  their  application. 
The  prefent  work  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Pro- 
feflor,  thews  how  far  this  fcience  has  yet  been  carried 
in  the  healthy  ftate  ;  and  we  are  led  to  expeCf  he  will, 
at  a  future  time,  extend  his  inquiries  to  the  morbid 
ftate,  in  a  treatife  of  general  pathology. 

In  an  elementary  treatife  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  no¬ 
tice  particularly  every  part.  All  we  can  do  is,  by 
extracting  fome  portion,  to  give,  as  far  as  tins  can  be 
done,  a  general  idea  of  the  whole.  The  Profeftbr  Aril 
treats  of  the  elements  of  the  human  body  ;  then  of  its 
conftituent  principles,  confiding  of  folids  and  fluids  ; 
and  laftly  of  each  of  the  fluids  feparately,  its  nature  and 
qualities:  concluding  with  the  putrefaction  of  the  body, 
or  refolution  into  its  priftine  elements. 

The  ultimate  particles  of  an  animal  body,  which  we 
are  unable,  by  chemiftry,  further  to  divide,  are  called 
its  elements .  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  thele  minute 
parts,  which  we  at  prefent  confider  as  elements,  will 
be  difcovered,  by  the  induftry  of  future  times,  to  be 
themfelves  compounded. 

The  elementary  principles  of  our  body  hitherto 
known,  are  i.  Azot,  an  element,  which  combined  with 
hydrogen,  conftitutes  volatile  alkali  with  the  matter 
of  heat,  azotic  gas ;  with  carbon,  the  gluten  of  animal 

fibres. 

Azot  is  the  primary  element  of  the  animal  body,  for 
jt  may  be  procured  from  almoft  every  part  oi  the  ani¬ 
mal,  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid,  this  having  a 
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greater  affinity  with  the  elements  than  the  azot  itfelf, 
ri  he  mucus,  jelly,  membranes,,  tendons,  ligaments,, 
and  cartilages,  afford  it  in  a  Ids  degree,  by  means  of 
the  nitrous  acid.  The  lymph,  ferum  of  the  blood,  the 
water. in  dropfies,  the  liquor  amnii,  and  cheefe  afford 
more.  The  greateft  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  co- 
agulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  from  muffle.  The 
ffdh  of  young  animals  contains  Ids  than  the  old;  that 
of  animals  living  on  animal  food,  than  on  vegetable; 
>una  tnan  the  flejli  ot  filhes.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
azot  is  produced  by  the  decompofition  of  the  nitre;  for 
after  having  performed  the  reparation,  it  is  capable  of 
la tu rating  the  lame  quantity  of  fait  of  tatar  as  before. 

?*.  The  matter  of  heat ,  which  enters  into  the  com- 
ppiition  of  both  folids  and  fluids,  and  which  in  a  fepa- 
rate  form  conftitutes  the  animal  heat. 

3-  The  matter  cf  light,  which  in  its  free  ftate  pro¬ 
duces  vi  non  ;  and  when  compounded,  enters  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  com  politico  ot  the  fat  and  other  inflam- 
made  parts,  i  he  eyes  of  animals,  which  fhine  in  the 
Uigiit  time,  owe  this  property  to  the  matter  of  light. 

,  i:  The  elehirtc  matter  or  fund,  which  enters  into  all 

semes,  and  affords  the  phenomena  of  animal  electricity. 

.  S-  Oxygen,  which,  with  the  matter  of  heat,  forms 
vital  air;  with  hydrogen  forms  water;  with  acefcent 
dues  the  acid  falts  of  our  fluids. 

6  Hydrogen ,  which,  with  oxygen,  forms  water; 
worn  azot  volant i  alkali  ;  with  the  matter  of  heat,  inflame 
ma.de  gas;  which  is  emitted  from  the  large  inteftines ; 
mi  xMtic  noon,  animal  gas:  which,  laftly,  combined 

r;aroon  and  the  febacic  acid  conftitutes  the  oil  of 
tne  a  dipole  membrane. 

Oar  Don,  winch,  with  hydrogen  and  the  febacic 
'  y  0lms  Toe  oil  of  the  adipofe  membrane;  with  hy- 
iogcn  atone,  animal  gas ;  with  azot,  animal  duten. 

'■  oulfibur.  WnirVi  •  a  _  W  .  i 
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conffliiUpc  T  J  Whlch  cornbined  with  inflammable  gas, 
Jarfibri aie?a-air;  which  is  exhaled  from  mufeu- 
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g  Lavoi/ter,  human  excrement. 
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9.  Phofphorus,  which,  with  oxygen,  forms  phofphork' 
acid ;  and  with  inflammable  gas,  phofphoric  gas .  The- 
luminous  fweat  of  feme  perfons,  the  light  given  out 
by  the  putrifying  carcafes  of  fome  animals,  and  the 
phofphorus  prepared  from  cheefe  and  human  bones, 
fufficiently  fliew,  that  phofphorus  conftitutes  one  of  the 

elements  of  the  body. 

10.  Soda,  or  the  fixed  mineral  alkali. 

11.  Potajh,  or  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali.  Each  of 
thefe  is  found  in  feveral  of  the  fluids. 

12.  The  earthy  element ,  no  kind  of  which  is  fo  fre¬ 
quently  found  as  the  calcareous ,  in  the  bones  and  other 

parts. 

13.  The  metallic  element .  Of  all  the  metallic  bodies, 
iron  and  manganefe  alone  are  found  in  an  organized 
body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Iron  is  found  in 
greater  quantity  in  the  fiefli  than  in  the  bones ;  but  in. 
the  greateft  proportion  in  the  red  part  of  the  blood. 

14.  The  odorus  principle ,  which  is  perceptible  in  all 
the  animal  fluids  ;  but  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the  urine 

and  feces. 

15.  The  nervous  fluid,,  contained  in  the  nerves,  and 
which.  appears  to  be  an  element  Jui  generis ;  differing 
from  all  other  fluids,  and  not  to  be  colle&ed  by  art. 

16.  The  vital  principle .  In  all  the  folid  and  fluid  parts 
of  a  living  body,  an  element  Jui  generis  is  prefent, 
which  conftitutes  their  life  ;  fence  it  is  not  improperly 
termed  vital  This  principle  induces  a  mode  of  union 
in  the  other  elements,  widely  differing  from  that  which 
arifes  from  the  common  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  By 
the  aid  of  this  principle,  nature  produces  the  animal 
fluids,  as  blood,  bile,  the  male  femen,  &c.  which  can¬ 
not  be  effected  by  the  art  of  chemiftry.. 

But  if,  in  confequence  of  death,  the  laws  of  vital  at¬ 
traction  or  affinity  ceafe  to  operate,  then  the  elements,, 
recovering  their  former  properties,  become  again  fub- 
jedtto  the  common  laws  of  chemical  attraction,  and  go 
into  new  combinations,  from  which  are  produced  new 
principles;  in  a  word,  the  products  of  putrefaction.  Thus 
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the  hydrogen,  combining  itfelf  with  the  azot,  forms 
volatile  alkali ;  and  the  carbonated  hydrogen  with 
azot,  forms  putrid  air  or  gas,  into  which  the  whole 
carcafe  is  converted. 

It  appears  from  hence,  like  wife,  why  organized  bo¬ 
dies  alone,  to  wit,  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  are 
fubjeCt  to  putrefaction  ;  to  which  inorganic  or  mineral 
bodies  are,  in  no  degree,  liable.  For  the  latter  are  not 
compounded  according  to  the  laws  of  vital  affinity,  but 
according  to  thofe  of  chemical  affinity  only.  The  refo- 
lution  of  the  pyrites  or  ferrilm  fuiphuratum  on  ex¬ 
po  hire  to  the  air,  is  not  putrefa6tion,  but  the  oxygen, 
furnilhed  by  the  air,  combining  with  the  fulphur,  forms 
fulphuric  acid. 

Heat,  as  well  as  putrefaction,  feparates  the  confti- 
tuent  principles  of  animal  bodies  into  their  elements; 
but  thefe,  by  a  peculiar  law,  under  the  aCtion  of  fire,, 
again  combine  in  a  different  manner,  and  form  the 
'produliis  of  fire.  Thus  the  hydrogen,  combined  with 
azot,  forms  volatile  alkali ;  and  the  hydrogen,  combined 
with  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  is  changed  into  em~ 
tpyreumatic  oil. 

From  what  has  been,  faid,  it  appears,  that  the  com 
ftituent  principles  of  an  animal  body  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected,  either  by  putrefaction  or  the  aCtion  of  fire;  but 
the  elements  of  thofe  principles  may,  by  thefe  means, 
be  difcovered.  Thus,  whenever  the  volatile  alkali  is 
found  to  be  generated,  azot  and  hydrogen  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  prefent  in  the  natural  ftate  of  the 
animal  fubftance  ;  and  when  empyreumatic  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  furnilhed  by  the  hy¬ 
drogen  and  carbon  of  the  part. 

On  a  fifnilar  plan  the  learned  Profeflbr  examines  the 
conftituent  qualities  of  each  part  of  the  body,  folid  and 
fiuid ;  concluding  with  an  account  of  the  nature  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  or  refolution  into  its  firft  principles. 

Putrefaction,  he  defines,  a  fermentation  of  the  dead 
body,  by  which  it  is  decompofed,  and  dilfipated  in  the 
air,  in  form  of  putrid  gas. 
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The  requisites  to  the  putrid  fermentation  are — r, 
A  certain  degree  of  humidity .  Thus  bodies  putriiy 
fooner  immerled  in  water ;  more  flowly  when  buried  in 
very  dry  earth,  which  abforbs  the  moifture  from  the 
body.  2.  The  accefs  of  atmofpheric  air .  Thus  bodies 
putrify  fooner,  when  fully  expofed,  than  when  buried, 
in  like  manner,  bodies  putrify  very  dowdy  in  the  ex- 
ha ufted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  Animals  putriiy 
quickeft  in  vital  air  ;  dower  in  carbonic ;  but  in  nitrous 
gas  the  molt  dowly.  3.  A  degree  cf  heat  of  at  leajl  10 
by  the  fcale.  Thus  bodies  putrify  fooner  in  fummer 
than  in  winter.  But  if  the  heat  be  conliderable,  and 
fuddenly  applied,  then  the  body  is  dried  to  a  ftute  ot 
mummy,  if  the  cold  be  intenfe,  bodies  may  be  pre- 
ferved  free  from  putrefaction  for  many  months. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  flrft  diflipated  in  the  air ; 
then  the  loft  parts;  and,  at  length,  the  fubftance  oi  the 
bones  themfelves,  volatilized  by  putrefaction,  totally 
evaporate.  For  coffins  have  been  found,  which  had 
been  depofited  for  ages,  and  accurately  doled,  in  which 
not  the  ieaft  appearance  of  a  body  could  be  detected. 

The  dead  body,  therefore,  does  not  refolve  idelf 
into  earth,  to  be  mixed  with  the  dull,  but  into  air,  from 


which  it  was  made.  For  the  foil  of  burying  places,  in 
which,  for  ages,  an  immenie  quantity  of  carcailes  have 
putriried,  is  not  at  all  elevated;  and,  were  it  otherwiie, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  would,  by  this  time, 
from  the  accumulated  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  have 
become  a  mats  of  animal  earth,  which  is  no  where 
found  to  be  the  cafe.  Nor  are  dead  bodies,  when  de~ 
polited  in  the  earth,  the  food  of  worms.  For  thefe  are 
found  only  in  bodies  expofed  to  the  atmofpbere,  or  at 
Ieaft  which  are  fuperficially  buried. 

The  phenomena  of  a  nutrifying  body,  are- —  1.  Em - 
phyjematnus  enlargement ,  whence  arifes  the  difpofitiojci,  in 
drowned  bodies  to  fwim,  after  a  time,  on  the  Surface. 
This  enlargement  proceeds  from  the  convex* lion  ol  the 
putrifying  fluids  into  the  gafeous  ftate. 
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2.  A  cadaverous  odour  is  exhaled  of  a  peculiar  nau- 
fcous  quality. 

3.  The  whole  fur  face  of  the  body  acquires  a  yellow  tinge, 
interfperfed  here  and  there  with  green  illy  livid,  and 
black  fpots,  which  by  degrees  bur  ft,  and  emit  an  in¬ 
tolerable  putrid  foetor,  deftrudtive  to  man, 

4.  The J 'welling ,  after  a  t\nve}Jubfides,  and  the  ruptured 
fpots  difcharge  a  cadaver  am /antes,  by  which  the  whole 
body  is  changed  into  a  brown  or  greenilli  pultaceous 
mals;  the  cadaverous  ftench  is  again  emitted,  though 
weaker. 

^  5.  This* putrid  mafs  at  length  dries  into  a  brownifh, 
biack,  friable  fubftance,  1  Ids  change  is  effected,  for 
the  moil  part,  in  eighteen  months,  and  at  longeft  with¬ 
in  three  years. 

6.  Ot  all  the  parts  of  the  body  the  bones  re  lift  decom- 
politico  the  longeft,  on  account  of  their  earthy  corn- 
pages,  hut  at  length  they  give  way.  Auguftus,  when 
he  vilitecl  the.  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found  the 
body,  to  appearance,  in  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of  pre- 
tervation ;  on  the  fiighteft  touch,  however,  the  uncon¬ 
quered  hero,  the  former  Alexander,  crumbled  intoduft. 

1  he  deeper  an  animal  body  is  buried  in  the  earth, 

the  more  llowly  it  putrifies;  more  fpeedily  in  a  calca- 

1  eoiis  than'in  an  argillaceous  foil,  and  moft  quickly  in 

a  moilt  Tandy  foil,  lithe  landy  foil- he  very  dry  and 

friable,  defended  from  the  air  and  moifture,  the  gafes 

conftantly  emitted  are  ablbrbed  by  the  land,  and  the 

body,  in  this  ftate,  is  converted  into  a  mummy.  The 

bodies  ot  women  are  more  readily  convertible  into  the 

ftate  of  mummy,  than  thole  of  males,  on  account  of 

their  greater  lubtilty.  Out  of  fifty-two  bodies,  dug  up 

in  this  ftate  from  a  cemetery  at  Paris,  one  only  was  a 
male. 


Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  foft  parts  are  changed 
lij  °  a  faponaceous  fubftance,  foluhle  in  water  ;  which, 
cnemicaiiy  examined,  confifts  of  a  peculiar  oil  and  vo- 
lau  e  alkali.  This  change  takes  place  when  a  number 
c  o--  lea  a.  e  lo  buried  together,  without  any  interme- 

diate 
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diate  earth,  that  the  gafeous  fluids,  which  are  emitted, 
2(re  not  fuifered  to  efcape.  In  this  cafe,  one  portion  of 
the  hydrogen  combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  oil ; 
the  other  portion  with  azot,  is  c  hanged  into  volatile 
alkali,  producing,  when  mixed,  a  faponaceous  mats,  as 
was  oblerved  in  the  burying-ground  at  Paris. 

The  gales  which  efcape  from  bodies,  p vitrifying,  in 
the  open  air,  con  lift,  firft,  of  alkaline  air  or  gas,  which 
is  produced  from  the  azot  and  hydrogen,  afforded  by 


wit 
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the  foft  parts,  and  then  impregnated 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  putrid  fames  of  a  carcafe  effer- 
vefees  with  acids,  and  changes  the  fyrup  of  violets  to 
a  green  colour. 

2.  Of  carbonated,  inflammable  gas,  which  a  rife  s  from 
the  oil  and  decompofed  animal  gluten. 

3s  Of  pbofphorated,  inflammable  gas,  whence  the  ignes 
fatui ,  obfervable  about  burying  grounds  :  and  the  lu¬ 
minous  appearance  and  filhy  odour  of  fome  bodies. 

4.  Of  fixed  or  carbonated  air,  which  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  oxygen,  and  carbon ;  and  which  afterwards* 
part,  rerates  the  volatile  alkili. 

4.  Of  azotic  gas ,  w  hich  is  extricated  from  the  animal 
gluten  of  the  foil  parts.  Prom  this  arifes  the  greenifii- 
tinge  of  the  parts. 

6.  Of  putrid  gas,  which'  teems  to  be  generated  from 
the  chemical  union  of  the  carbonated  inflammable  gas 
writh  the  azotic.  This  miafina  is  deleterious,  by  in¬ 
ducing  putrid  fever  ;  and  is  that  which  generates  that 
ipeciflc  odour,  which  we  call  cadaverous. 

Tbs  proximate  caafe  of  putrefaction  is  the  ceflation  of 
the  aCtion  of  the  vital  principle  ;  hence  the  laws  of  vital 
affinity  ceafe  to  operate,  and  thole  of  chemical  attraction 
take  place,  which  give  rile  to  the  products  of  putrefaction- 
before  mentioned. 

Life  may  be  defined  the  property  of  acting  from  an 
intrinlic  power;  hence  the  life  of  an  animal  body  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  threefold — i.  Its  chemical  life,  which  con- 
lifts  in  that  attraction  of  the  elements,  by  which  the 
vital  principle,  diffufed  through  the  folids  and  fluids* 

defends 
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defends  all  the  parts  of  the  body  from  put  refaction .  In 
this  fenfe  it  may  be  laid,  that  every  atom  of  our  body 
lives  chemically,  and  that  life  is  deftroyed  by  putrefac¬ 
tion  alone. 

2.  Pbyfical  life ,  which  confifts  in  the  irritability  of 
animal  parts.  T  his  pbyfical  property  remains  for  tome 
time  after  death.  Thus  the  heart  or  inteftines,  removed 
from  the  body  whilft  ftill  warm,  contract  themlelves  on 
the  application  of  a  ftimulus.  In  like  manner,  the  fer- 
pent  or  eel,  being  cut  in  pieces,  each  part  moves  and 
palpitates  long  afterwards.  Hence  thele  parts  may  be 
faid  to  live  phyjically,  as  long  as  they  continue  warm 
and  foft. 

3.  P hyjiological  life  confifts  in  the  adticn  of  organic 
parts,  proper  to  each,  as  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and 
veilels ;  fo  that,  thefe  adlions  ceaftng,  the  body  is  faid 
to  be  phyfo  logic  ally  dead.  This  latter  ftrft  ceafes,  next 
the  phytical  life,  and  finally  the  chemical  perifhes. 

Ufe  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  bodies .  The  foil  of  our 
earth,  by  abforbing  the  products  of  putrefad'tion,  be¬ 
comes  black,  and  abounding  in  fertility  ;  and  hence 
becomes  the  principal  toocl  of  plants.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  body  of  man,  by  death  and  putrefac¬ 
tion*  does  not  perifh,  but  only  lofes  its  organic  ftruc- 
ture,  by  a  continual  circulation  of  the  elements,  the 
deftrudtion  of  one  becoming  the  generating  caufe  of 
another. 


The  extracts  which  we  have  made  above  will  ferve  to 
poiiH  out  fufficiently  the  nature  and  execution  of  the 
work.  ^  I  h.e  analyfis  it  affords  of  the  compofition  of 
tne  animal  machine,  condudted  on  principles  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  applied  to  this  fubjedt,  but  whofe  linn 
1  mity  and  eafy  application  ftrongly  recommend  them 
to  the  reader's  attention,  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  the 
acquirement  of  phyfiological  fcience.  We  anticipate 

1  ^  Caiure  we  receive  from  the  promifed  publi- 

canon  of  the  very  refpeftable  author,  on  the  fubjeft  of 
General  Pathology 


Art. 
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Art.  XIX.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  conjli * 
tuent  Parts  of  the  Potatoe-Root.  By  George  Pearlbn. 
M.  D.  F.R.  S.  qto.  io  pages.  Nicol,  1795. 

AT  a  time  of  fuch  general  fear  city  as  the  prefent, 
no  objedt  can  well  be  confldered  more  intereftin^, 

-  ^  4  a* 

than  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  fuch  fubftances 
as  promife  to  afford  a  fubftitute  for  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  attention  fo  laudably  fhewn  to  the  fubjedt 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  called  forth  the  abilities 
of  experimental  philofophers,  which  doubtlefs  will  be 
productive  of  univerfal  benefit.  Dr.  Pearfon  having 
been  requefted  by  the  Board  to  enquire  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  or  parts  of  which  the  potatoe-root  con  lifts ;  and 
particularly  to  afeertain  the  proportion  and  nature  of 
the  watery  part ;  the  prefent  publication  contains  the 
refult  of  thofe  inquiries. 

Three  thoufand  five  hundred  grains  of  potatoe-roots 
cut  into  flices  of  about  one  eighth  to  one  twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  after  expofure  in  a  large  glafs  difh  to 
the  heat  of  the  fleam  of  a  water  bath,  of  190  to  200 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ’s  thermometer,  afforded  icoo 
grains  of  a  hard,  brittle,  heavy  fubflance,  fome  of 
which  were  blackilh  from  being  a  little  burnt.  The 
whited  and  unburnt  flices  being  ground  to  powder, 
afforded  a  greyifh  meal  or  farina,  of  the  taite  of  raw 
potatoe-root,  of  about  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  and 
drier  than  meal  of  wheat  in  its  ufual  flate. 

Three  pounds  and  half  an  ounce,  Troy  weight,  of 
diced  potatoe-roots,  afforded  by  diffillation  in  B.  XL 
about  27  ounces  of  fluid,  meafuring  near  1  pint  and 
10  ounces.  The  diftilled  liquid  was  clear  and  colourjefs 
as  rock  water;  it  had  the  fmell  of  the  potatoe-root,  and 
alfo  a  flight  empyreumata  fmell ;  it  had  no  tafte  ;  it  did 
not  alter  the  colour  of  paper  ftaineb  with  turnfol,  nor 
that  with  turmeric*;  and  left  little  or  po  refiduum  on 
evaporation  to  drynefs. 

A  quantity  of  potatoe-roots  was  rafped  ;  and  in  this 
flate  they  refembled  curdy  matter  in  watery  liquid.  Of 
vol.  n.  S  fhefe 
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tliefe  rafped  potatoes  7000  grains  were  mixed  with  fouf 
pints  of  river-water.  After  being  macerated  twenty- 
four  hours,,  during  which  time  the  mixture  was  fre¬ 
quently  furred,  a  clear  dark  brown  liquid,  of  the  fmell 
of  potatoe-root,  p  oft  effing  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
properties,  was  poured  offj  leaving  behind  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  leafy  or  fibrous  fubftance,  and  a  precipitate 
of  white  impalpable  powder.  This  white  precipitate  and 
fibrous  fubftance  was  macerated  repeatedly  with  frefli 
portions  of  water  till  the  decanted  liquor  was  colour!  els* 
and  without  fmell  or  tafte.  The  fibrous  fubftance  and 
white  precipitate  being  mixed  with  water,  were  poured 
upon  a  fine  hair-live,  through  which  the  water  palled, 
carrying  with  it  the  white  precipitate  and  the  fibrous 
matter  was  left  behind.  The  white  fediment  depolited 
from  the  filtrated  water,  on  Handing,  being  collected 

and  dried,  weighed  one  thoufand  and  fifty  grains. _ 

T  had  the  obvious  or  fenfible  properties  'of  ftarch 
of  wheat,  and  afforded  a  transparent  jelly  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  The  leafy  and  fibrous  fubftance  being 
dried,  was  fmall,  hard,  brittle  irregular  figured  malles, 
which  amounted  in  weight  to  600  grains.  A  pint  of 
the  firit  filtrated  brown  liquid,  poured  off  from  the 
leafy  fubftance  and  white  precipitate,  being  evaporated, 
an  ex  craf  t  was  obtained,  which  had  a  ltrong  fmell  of 
potatoes,  and  from  empyretima.  It  had  a  flight  faltilh 
tafte  ;  but  to  the  tefts  of  turnfoland  turmeric,  betrayed 
no  acid  or  alkaline  properties.  The  whole  extract  or 
foluble  mucilage  in  7000  grains  of  potatoe-root,  by 
estimation,  was  from  350  to  400  grains.  In  courfe, 
the  quantity  or  water  in  their  quantity  of  potatoe-root, 
was  about  5000  grains. 

A  little  of  the  dried  leafy  fubftance,  obtained  in  the 
icCil  experiment,  and  alfo  a  little  of  the  extract  on  burn- 
mg,  emitted  the  fmell  of  farinaceous  fubftances,  and 
not  at  all  that  of  animal  matter  in  general,  or  of  glue 
Pt  wheat  in  particular.  ' 

vff  lf  paper,  ftained  blue  by  turnfol,  being  an 
,l  j  t0f  l  ice  o[  potatoe-root,  was  inftantly  turned  to 


a  red  colour 
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Some  other  experiments  are  related,  which  ferve 
only  to  fliew,  that  this  affords,  on  decompofition  by  fire, 
the  fame  refults  withh  other  vegetable  matter.  Having 
itated  what  are  the  kinds  and  proportion  of  the  different 
fubftances,  Dr.  Pearfon  fpeaks  of  the  competition  gene-” 
rally. <  1  he  comppfition,or  more  properly  the  mixture  of 
the  potatoe-root  is,  in  many  refpedh,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  feed  of  wheat  and  of  maize.  We  are  indebted 
to  James  Bartholomew  Beccari,  profeffor  of  chemiftry 
at  Bologna,  about  feventy  years  ago,  for  the  important 
diicovery  that  the  meal  of  wheat  and  maize  contained 
not  only  ftarch,  but  a  foluble  mucilage  or  extract,  and 
a  glue  of  the  fame  nature  as  animal  matter.  Thefe 
three  fubftances  are  only  mechanically  mixed  with  one 
another.  The  glue  is  not  capable  of  the  faccharine, 
vinous,  or  acid  fermentation;  but,  like  animal  matter, 
putrifies.  It  alio  affords  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali 
on  diftillation ;  and  on  burning  emits  the  peculiar  fmell, 
and  gives  the  other  products  of  animal  fubftances. 
Neither  does  it  afford  pot-afh  like  vegetable  fubftances. 
Beccari,  in  his  account  of  it,  fays,  "  Maffa  mollis,  fupra 
-quam  credi  poteft  tenax:  egregium  glutinis  genus,  et 
ad  opificia  multa  aptiffimumff  The  principal  and  eff 
fential  difference  beween  the  meal  of  wheat  and  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is,  that  the  fomer  contains  animal  matter,  and  the 
latter,  in  place  of  it  a  leafy  or  fibrous  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter;  but  the  principal  ingiedient  in  point  of  quantity  in 
both  kinds  of  meals,  is  ftarch  ;  and  they  both  afford  an 
extracl,  or  contain  a  foluble  mucilage.  The  proportion 
of  the  animal  glue  of  wheat  is  ftated  varioufly  in  diffe¬ 
rent  experiments;  but  the  general  mean  refult  appears 
to  be,  that  it  is  about  one- twelfth  of  the  meal.  To  this 
glue  is  imputed  the  fuperior  quality  of  wheat-meal  for 
bread.  It  is  fuppofed  to  give  tenacity  and  firmnefs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promotes  the  fermentation  in  making 
bread,  as  well  as  gives  it  a  tafte- 

It  appears  on  the  whole,  therefore,  that  potatoe-roots 
afford  about  five-fevenths  of  their  weight,  or  28  to  30 
per  cent,  of  meal.  Hence,  if  a  bufliel  weigh  75  pounds, 
it  fhould  yield  2 1  or  22  pounds  of  meal.  The  meal 
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Confifis  of  three  different  fubftances.  i.  Starch  or  fe-* 
cula,  17  to  15  parts  in  100  of  the  raw  root;  2.  Leafy 
or  fibrous  matter,  9  to  8  parts;  and  extra 8:,  or  foluble 
mucilage,  &  to  5  parts.  And  Dr.  Pearfon  thinks  that 
we  may  la'fely  conclude  that  98  or  99  parts  out  of  100 
of  the  meal  of  the  potatoe-root  are  capable  of  being  af- 
fimilated  into  animal  matter. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  fufficient  ground  for 
the  common  fuppofition,  that  the  meal  of  wheat  muft 
afford  much  more  nouri fitment  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  potatoe  or  other  meal;  for  though  this  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for,  from  wheat  containing  an  animal  glue, 
which  the  others  do  not,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  this  is  in  too  fmall  a  proportion  to  occafion  any  con- 
fiderable  difference  in  their  nutritive  properties.  It  is, 
he  obferves,  a  fa 8,  and  one  of  great  importance,  that 
potatoes  and  water  alone,  with  common  fait,  can  nourifh 
men  completely ;  but  other  mealy  fubftances,  although  the 
principal  food  of  millions  of  the  human  race,  who  never 
tafie  animal  fubftances,  always  are  mixed  with  other  kinds 
of  alimentary  matter;  filch  as  oil,  fruits,  whey,  or  milk. 

To  prepare  potatoe-meal  of  the  bed:  quality,  the  diced 
roots  fhould  he  dried  in  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
in  the  above  experiment;  and  the  author  thinks  this  belt 
done  by  fufpeftding  them  in  nets  in  the  air  of  a  kiln,  of 
the  temperature  of  about  110  to  130  degrees.  He  ob- 
jefls  to  rafping  the  roots,  and  draining  off  the  liquid,  as 
the  meal,  by  that  means,  would  be  deprived  of  the  fo¬ 
luble  mucilage,  which  is  probably  nutritive,  and  may 
improve  the  other  parts. 

Dr.  Pearfon  thinks  that  potatoe-meal  may  be  ufed  for 
preparing  the  different  forts  of  ftarcb,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  fago,  tapioca,  vermicelli,  maccaroni,  falep, 
and  common  {larch.  The  art  of  fermenting  potatoe-* 
meal  into  bread  by  itfelf  has  not  yet  been  difcovered; 
but  it  may  he  ufed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two 
or  three  of  wheat.  The  potatoe-root  may  be  rendered 
more  nutritive  by  making;  but  the  ftronger  flavour  it 
would  acquire  by  this  operation,  would  render  it,  pro¬ 
bably,  lefs  ufeful  as  a  general  article  of  food. 
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Art.  XX.  Medical  Reports  of  the  Ejfedfs  of  Bloodlettings 
Sudorifics ,  and  Buffering,  in  the  Cure  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  Rheumaiifm .  By  Thomas  Fowler,  M.  D.  of 
York.  8 vo.  287  pages,  price  cs.  boards.  Tohnfom 
London.  1795. 

DR,  FOWLER  will  readily  be  recognifed  as  the 
author  of  Reports  on  the  effedts  of  tobacco  and 
arfienic,  in  the  cure  of  droplies  and  agues,  publifhed 
feveral  years  fince,  and  which  met  with  a  very  favour¬ 
able,  and  we  may  add  well  merited,  reception  from  the 
faculty.  Experience  has  borne  teitimony  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  reprefentations,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of 
his  fadts.  In  giving  therefore  another  volume  of  his 
obfervations  to  the  public,  he  has  made  them  a  wel¬ 
come  prefent,  and  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  equal  utility  with  thofe  formerly  publifhed.  The 
work  is  almoft  wholly  of  a  pradfical  nature ;  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  the  ratio  fymptomatum ,  and 
other  matters  of  a  theoretic  nature  he  has  fcarcely 
touched  on.  It  confifts  of  a  great  variety  of  cafes 
drawn  up  apparently  with  every  degree  of  accuracy 
and  fidelity,  interfperfed  with  general  obfervations,  the 
2' e fiu It  of  well  afcertained  fadts,  One  hundred  and 
twenty  two  cafes  of  -rheumatifm  are  here  brought  for¬ 
ward,  which  had  occurred  to  the  author,  as  phyfician 
to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Stafford,  and  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  pradfice.  They  are  arranged  under  different 
heads,  according  to  the  method  of  treatment  adopted. 
The  means  made  ufe  of  for  the  cure  were,  1.  Blood-let¬ 
ting.— 2.  The  tindfure  of  guaiacum. — 3.  Dover’s  pow¬ 
der. —4.  Warm  bathing.- — 5.  Bliftering-plaifters  — ~  and 
lalfly.  The  turpentine  embrocation.  Inftead  of  detail¬ 
ing  cafes,  which  are  by  far  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
many  of  them  being  given,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers 
with  the  general  refult,  and  obfervations  of  the  author 
on  each  plan  which  he  employed. 

1.  Blood-letting.  If  after  the  fir  ft  operation  of  blood¬ 
letting,  any  -particular  part  of  the  body  thould  become 
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more  d i ft r e ffi n g  1  y  painful  than  the  reft,  it  will  in  gefle> 
ral.  Dr.  Fowler  obferves,  be  more  eligible  to  apply 
leeches  to  the  part  affected,  as  a  local  evacuant,  than 
to  repeat  the  operation  with  the  lancet. 

The  obvious  ufeful  efffebts  of  general  blood-letting 
in  the  acute  rheumatifrn  are,  a  ipeedy  abatement  of 
the  rheumatic  pains,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  feverifh 
fymptoms. 

The  application  of  leeches,  or .cupping  glaffes,  will 
generally  procure  an  immediate  relief  of  the  parts 
pained,  as  a  local  remedy ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fome 
diminution  of  the  morbid  abfion  of  the  fyftem.  Their 
prudent  application,  therefore,,  may  often  fuccefsfull-y 
liiperfede  the  farther  ufe  of  the  lancet,  after  The  lirft 
operation  with  that  inftrument. 

Of  eighty-feven  cafes  of  acute  rheumatifrn,  the 
lancet  was  employed  in  forty-one,  '  and  the  effects, 
carefully  collected  from  a  tabular  view  of  the  cafes 
arranged  for  the  purpofe,  appeared  in  the  following 
order : 

Three  cafes  were  cured  chiefly  by  it,  feven  were 
much  relieved,  feven  moderately  relieved,  twenty 
but  little  relieved,  and  four  received  no  benefit. 

Of  thirty -feven  chronic  cafes,  in,  which  the  lancet 
was  employed,  one  was  cured  chiefly  by  it,  two  much 
relieved,  five  moderately  relieved,  twenty-one  but  lit¬ 
tle  relieved,  and  eight  not  relieved, 

2.  TmEiure  of  guaiacim.  The  medium  dole  of  the 
tinbture  of  guaiacum,  which  wras  adminiftered,  with  the 
fudorific  regimen,  to  adults,  was  half  an  ounce,  in  about 
three  ounces  of  water  at  bed-time.  The  dofe  was  now 
and  then  enlarged  to  five  or  fix  drams  ;  but  was  much 
oftener  diminiffied  to  three  drams,  efpecially  to  women,. 

In  like  manner,  three  drams  to  a  youth  of  fifteen 
years  old,  and  two  to  a  hoy  of  ten,  have  generally 
been  exhibited  as  the  medium  fudorific  dofes  for  their 
refpeciive  ages;  and  with  operative  and  curative  effebtg 
fimilar  to  thole  in  adults. 

The  fudorific  dofes  were  adminiftered  for  the  moil 
part  every  other  night ;  at  other  times  for  three  or 
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four  nights  fucccftively ;  and  fometimes  night  and 
morning  every  other  day. 

The  affiftance  of  a  fudorific  regimen,,  or  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  warm  diluting  liquors  in  bed,  is  highly  ufeful 
in  promoting  the  operation  of  any  fudorific  medicine. 
The  tindture  of  guaiacum  was  generally  adminiftered 
early  in  the  evening;  that  the  patient  might  have  the 
advantage  of  being  fupplied  regularly  by  his  attendants 
with  a  tea-cupful  of  warm  balm,  or  other  herb  tea,  or 
fmall  white  wine  whey,  every  half  hour,  tor  two  op 
three  hours  together. 

Sometimes  the  medicine  was  exhibited  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fome  hours  before  the  ufual  time  of  filing:  and 
from  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  body  to  perfpire 
more  readily  at  that  time  than  in  the  evening,  fome 
patients  will  be  made  to  fweat  more  fuccefsfully  by 
morning  dofes,  than  by  evening  ones. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  fudorific  opera¬ 
tions,  the  tindture  was  frequently  given  in  dofes  of 
one  dram  morning  and  afternoon  every  day,  by  way 
of  promoting  infenfible  perfpiration ;  in  which  dole  it 
will  often  prove  gently  laxative  likewife,  and  fome¬ 
times  procure,  though  ilowly,  further  relief  of  pains. 

The  tindture  in  general  agrees  extremely  well  with 
the  ftomach;  but  always  occafions  a  fmarting  heat  in 
the  mouth  and  throat  immediately  after  being  taken. 
This  effect,  however,  may  be  fpeedily  obviated,  by 
the  patient’s  [wallowing  a  mouthful  or  two  of  water 
after  it. 

The  tincture  was  adminiftered  to  fixty-nlne  patients 
afflicted  with  the  acute  rheumatifm,  who  made  reports 
^  of  its  e [lefts,  and  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  thofe 
afflidted  with  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  whole  cafes  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  given  time,  and  who  likewife  made  reports 
of  its  elfedts.  Of  thefe  one  hundred  and  eighty  cafes 
it  proved  fudorific  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  ;  of 
which  number  it  was  copioufiy  fo  in  one  hundred  and 
eight,  but  moderately  fo  in  forty-five,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  remaining  [went  yd  even. 

The 
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The  medicine  appeared  to  be  rather  more  frequently 
fudorific  in  acute  cafes,  th  .n  in  chronic  ones  ;  other- 
wife  its  operations  were  nearly  alike  in  degree.  The 
tindture  had  tome  e fleet  upon-  the  inteftmes  in  ninety- 
two  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  cafes:  of  which 
number  it  proved  purgative  in  twenty-three  cafes,  mo¬ 
derately  laxative  in  fifty-fevcn,  and  but  juft  perceptibly 
fa-  in  twelve.  In  the  remaining  eighty-eight  caies,  it 
was  not  at  all  laxative.  It  proved  rather  more  opera¬ 
tive  on  the  inteftines,  both  in  degree  and  frequency,  in 
acute  cafes,  than  in  chronic  ones. 

It  deferves  notice  likewife,  that,  although  the  tinc¬ 
ture  was  almoft  always  fudorific,  yet  fbmetimes  it 
proved  laxative  when  it  did  not  prove  fudorific  ;  and 
it  appears  by  the  tables,  that  there  were  only  fifteen 
cafes  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty,  in  which  it 
did  net  prove  either  fudorific  or  laxative,  or  both. 

It  was  obfervable,  that  in  thofe  cafes,  in  which  if 
did  not  prove  more  or  lefs  fudorific,  it  generally  fome- 
what  heated  the  patient,  and  made  him  reft  lefs. 

Occafionally  it  has  made  the  patient  tick,  and  has 
been  thrown  up.  This  accident  has  generally  hap¬ 
pened  when  it  has  been  taken  either  in  too  large  or  too 
imail  a  quantity  of  the  vehicle,  which  fhould  pot  be  lefs 
than  two  ounces  and  a  half,  or  more  than  three  ounces 
and  a  halt,  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindture.  Thefe 
are  the  only  operative  eftedts  1  have  met  with  deferving 
notice. 

Of  the  fixty-nine  acute  cafes  in  which  the  tindture 
was  administered,  there  were  thirteen  cured  by  it 
alone:  twenty-one  cured  chiefly  by  it;  fourteen  much 
relieved;  fix  moderately  relieved;  nine  but  flightly 
relieved,  and  fix  not  relieved. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  chronic  cafes,  in 
which  the  fame  medicine  was  exhibited,  fixteen  were 
cured  by  it  alone,  and  feventeen  chiefly  by  it;  twenty- 
two  were  relieved  by  it,  thirteen  moderately,  and 
twenty-three  but  little;  and  twenty  experienced  no 
benefit  from  its  ufe. 
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3.  Dover's  'powder .  The  medium  dole  of  the 
Dover’s  powder,  adminiftered  to  adults  as  a  fudorific, 
was  one  icruple,  which  was  generally  taken  in  bed  at 
an  early  hour,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  regimen,  as  the  tindture  of  guaiaciim.  But  it 
was  no  unfrequent  direction,  to  order  the  patient  to 
take  ten  grains  of  the  powder  every  hour,  for  three 
times,  unlefs  the  firft  or  fecond  dole  proved  fudorific  ; 
which  if  it  did,  the  remainder  was  not  to  be  taken. 
When  this  method  was  purfued,  it  generally  happened 
that  two  doles  proved  fufficient. 

Fifteen  grains  of  the  powder  were  ufually  exhibited, 
as  the  medium  dole,  to  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  old, 
and  ten  grains  to  a  boy  of  ten  years  old. 

The  fudorific  doles  were  fometimes  adminiftered  for 
feveral  nights  together ;  but  more  commonly  every 
other  night. 

The  Dover’s  powder  was  adminiftered  to  eight-five 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatic  patients,  who  made  re¬ 
ports  of  its  eftedts.  Of  this  number  it  caufed  forty- 
four  to  fweat  copioutly,  twenty-one  but  moderately  or 
fiightly,  and  to  twenty  it  was  not  at  all  fudorific.  — 
Whence  it  appears,  that,  although  in  a  given  number 
of  cafes  the  fudorific  operations  were  lefs  frequent  from 
the  Dover’s  powder,  than  from  the  tindture  of  .guaia- 
cum,  yet  when  the  fudorific  dilcharge  had  once  taken 
place,  it  was  in  general  full  as  copious  from  the  for¬ 
mer  as  from  the  latter. 


With  relpedf  to  the  difference  of  the  fudorific  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  powder  in  rheumatic  cafes,  it  was  evidently 
both  more  frequently  and  more  copioufly  fudorific  in 
acute  cafes,  than  in  chronic  ones. 

It  was  likewife  found  to  pollefs  an  anodyne  quality, 
by  which  it  often  mitigated  rheumatic  pains  like  a 
charm,  and  frequently  thereby  procured  fieep. 

By  its  aftringent  eftedt,  it  commonly  obviated  a  lax¬ 
ative  and  irritable  ftate  of  the  bowels.  In  many  cafes, 
therefore,  attended  with  thele  troublefome  circum- 
fiances,  it  was  found  a  preferable  medicine  to  the  tine* 
ture  of  guaiacum, 
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In  a  few  cafes,  however,  its  operative  effects  were 
fomewhat  troublefome,  producing  a  naufea,  or  vomit¬ 
ing,  a  flight  vertigo,  or  a  tranfient  confufion  of  ideas  : 
hut  thefe  e  debts  were  extremely  rare,  and  may  be 
eafily  obviated  by  diminifhing  the  dole  of  the  powder. 

Of  thirty-one  acute  cafes  treated  with  the  Dover’s 
powder,  thirteen  were  cured  chiefly  by  it,  eleven  re¬ 
lieved,  and  feven  not  relieved, 

The  curative  effects  of  the  Dover’s  powder,  although 
confiderable,  appear  upon  a  careful  companion  fome¬ 
what  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  tinbture  of  guaiacum,  in  a 
given  number  of  cafes ;  a  principal  caufe  of  which 
probably  arifes  from  its  not  opexuiting  as  a  fudorific  fo 
frequently,  as  the  tindture. 

Of  fifty-four^  chronic  cafes,  in  which  the  Dover’s 
powder  was  given,  three  were  cured  by  it  alone,  and 
four  chiefly  by  it ;  four  w  ere  much  relieved  by  it,  eleven 
moderately,  and  fourteen  but  little;  and  eighteen  re¬ 
ceived  no  benefit  from  its  life. 


d. 


,  Warm  bathing.  Warm  bathing  was  found  to  be 
a  very  efficacious  fudorific  remedy  for  the  removal  of 
pains  in  fome  of  the  inoft  obfiinate  cafes  of  chronic 
rheumatifm.  The  patients  generally  ftaid  in  the  bath, 
made  as  warm  as  they  could  bear  it,  about  fifteen  or 


twenty  minutes,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  feel¬ 
ings,  or  till  an  incipient  faintnefs  and  ficknefs  warned 
them  to  remove  from  their  fituation.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter,  being  put  into  a  warm  bed,  they  were  treated  writh 
the  ufual  fudorific  regimen;  which  was  aim  oft  always 
attended  with  a  very  copious  difeharge  of  fweat,  and 
that  for  feveral  hours,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
w  iih  proportionable  relief  of  the  pains.  Neverthelefs, 
its  operation  being  fo  confiderable,  it  was  found  to 
weaken  the  patient  much  more  than  either  the  tindture 
of  guaiacum  or  the  Dover’s  powder.  On  which  ac¬ 
count  it  was  never  adminiftered  without  a  flririt  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  effiebis. 

thirty-eight  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  where¬ 
in  warm  bathing  was  applied,  twenty-nine  patients 
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made  ufe  of  a  bath  of  warm  water,  in  thefe  Reports  com¬ 
monly  called  the  warm  bath,  and  nine  ot  the  vapour 
bath;  and  the  fudo  rifle  operation  proved  copious  in 
thirty-fix  of  thefe  patients,  and  only  lomewhat  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  remaining  two.  The  time  they  Itaid  .  in 
each  of  thefe  baths,  and  their  operative  and  curative 
effects,  were  fo  much  the- .fa  me,  that  there  is  only  one 
remark  to  make  refpeCting  them,  namely,  that  as  the 
vapour  bath  cannot  be  employed  without  the  ule  ot  a 
complex  machine,  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and  con- 
fequently  feldom  to  be  met  with,  except  in  fome  large 
towns,  the  warm  water  bath  may  very  well  fupply  its 
place,  and  will  be  found  perfectly  fufficient  for  every 
purpofe. of  fimple  warm  bathing  :  and  accordingly  the 
latter  term  has  frequently  been  employed  in  thefe  Re¬ 
ports,  without  fpecifying  which  kind  of  bath  had  been 
prefcribed. 

Of  the  preceding  thirty-eight  cafes  of  chronic  rneu- 
matifm,  treated  with  warm  bathing,  thirty  of  them 
were  of  the  genuine  chronic  kind ;  of  which  number 
four  were  cured  chiefly  by  it,  eight  much  relieved,  ten 
moderately  relieved,  and  two  not  relieved.  Ann  it  it 
be  conlidered,  that  the  majority  of  the  cafes  were  the 
mold  obftinate  that  ulually  come  into  an  hoipital,  it  is 
prefumed  that  the  fucceis  will  not  appear  inconfider- 
able. 


5 .  Blifiering  plajlers .  The  curative  efledts  of  blifter- 
ing  plaifters  in  relieving  violent  chronic  pains  are  in 
generl  very  {hiking,  and  merit  conliderable  attention. 
It  mult  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  as  local  re¬ 
medies,  when  we  conllder  the.  fhort  and  more  tranfient 
nature  of  the  pains  in  the  acute  than  in  the  chronic 
rheumatifm,  their  curative  influence  wras  lefs  conipi- 
cuous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  twenty-two  cafes  of  acute  rheumatifm,  wherein 
hlifterlng  plaifters  were  applied,  the  urgent  pains  of 
two  patients  were  totally  removed,  in  eleven  they  were 
much  relieved,  in  fix  but  moderately  or  (lightly  (b, 
and  in  three  not  relieved, 
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Of  fifty-nine  chronic  cafes,  in  which  they  were  like- 
wife  employed,  and  the  patients  had  made  reports  ol 
there  effedts,  the  pains  were  intirely  removed  in  fifteen, 
much  relieved  in  twenty -one,  moderately  relieved  in 
fix,  but  little  relieved  in  feven,  and  not  at  all  relieved 
in  the  remaining  ten. 

It  was  likewile  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic 
rheumatilm,  that  bliftering  was  one  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  means  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  for  the 
effectual  removal  of  thole  deep  feated  and  fixed  pains 
commonly  called  lumbago  and  fciatica, 

6.  Turpentine  embrocation .  The  relief  of  chronic 
rheumatic  pains  was  often  attempted  by  local  appli¬ 
cations,  fuch  as  the  turpentine  embrocation,  the  cam¬ 
phorated  fpirit  of  wine,  foap  liniment,  Bates’s  anodyne1 
balfam,  camphorated  oil,  and  the  volatile  liniment,  all 
of  which  were  occalionally  of  ufe  as  palliatives,  but 
the  firft  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  reft.  Of 
twenty-fix  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatilm,  collected  in  a 
given  time,  in  which  the  turpentine  embrocation  was 
employed,  three  were  much  relieved,  fix  moderately 
relieved,  fifteen  a  little  relieved ;  and  two  not  relieved  ; 
and  therefore  from  its  curative  effects,  though  only  par¬ 
tial,  it  is  entitled  to  fome  attention  as  a  palliative  remedy. 

The  author  afterwards  gives,  what  he  calls  a  fketch 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  acute  rheumatifm,  with  obferva- 
tions,  fubfervient  to  the  hiftory  of  the  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tifm.  This  will  be  found  not  to  differ  materially  from 
the  hiftory,  (except  in  being  more  full)  of  the  difeafe, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Cullen  and  other  practical  writers. 
The  diftinguifhing  fymptoms  of  the  acute  rheumatilm 
are  pointed  out  as  follows: 


the  acute  rheumatifm  is  attended  with  feverifh 
fymptoms.  The  natural  functions  are  chiefly  aflfedted. 
i  ranfition,  recurrence,  and  exacerbation  of ''pains  are 
pretty  frequent.  The  patients  are  more  frequently 
a  tied  fed  from  the  age  of  ten  to  thirty.  The  acute  more 
frequently  attacks  females:  the  chronic,  males.  The 
acute  occurs  moft  frequently  in  January,  February, 


and 
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and  March.  It  is  more  frequently  and  more  fpeedily 
cured  or  relieved  by  art.  It  is  iometimes  dangerous. 
The  pains,  except  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  the 
loins  than  in  any  other  part,  are  more  general  in  the 
iyltem ;  more  frequent  in  the  upper  limbs  than  in  the 
lower  ;  and  molt  frequently  affett  the  arms  and  hands. 
In  the  acute,  the  pains  are  generally  worfe  in  bed ; 
but  in  the  chronic  frequently  ealier.  The  acute  molt 
frequently  afi’edls  ftrong  and  fanguine  habits  ;  the  chn> 
nic,  the  infirm  and  phlegmatic.  There  is  an  increafed 
feasibility  of  the  parts  aifedted,  which  are  extremely 
painful  on  preffure.  In  the  acute,  the  efforts  of  nature 
towards  a  natural  cure  are  often  obvious ;  and  it  often 
degenerates  into  the  chronic,  the  converfe  of  which 
fcarcely  ever  happens. 

After  fome  general  obfervations  on  the  treatment  of 
each  fpecies,  he  concludes  with  the  fallowing  practical 
inferences.  —  i.  That  there  are  very  few  cafes  of  the 
acute  rheumatifm,  that  will  not  admit  of  an  artificial 
cure,  efpecially  by  the  fudorific  plan  of  treatment. 

2.  That  there  are  iikewfife  fcarce  any  cafes  of  chro¬ 
nic  rheumatifm,  that  will  not  admit  of  fome  material 
relief;  and  that  near  one-half  of  a  given  number  will 
admit  of  an  artificial  cure,  efpecially  by  the  liidorific 
plan  of  treatment. 

3.  That  if  the  acute  rheumatifm  be  in  the  fecond  or 
third  week’s  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  an  artificial  cure  wall 
be  more  frequently  obtained  during  the  fr  it  week’s 
treatment,  than  when  it  occurs  at  any  other  period. 

4.  That  if  the  acute  rheumatifm  be  in  the  firft  week’s 
ffage,  an  artificial  cure  will  often  be  obtained  during 
the  firff  week’s  treatment;  but  it  will  rather  more  fre¬ 
quently,  efpecially  if  ftrongly  marked  by  general  pains 
and  confiderable  febrile  fymptoms,  refill:  the  curative 
influence  of  medicines  until  the  fecond  week’s  treat¬ 
ment,  and  fometimes  even  longer. 

5.  That  the  moderate  ufe  of  the  lancet,  efpecially  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  adminiflration  of  fudorifics,  is  a 
y alu able  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  the  acute  rhen- 
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niatlfm  ;  but  it  will  feldom  be  of  any  material  fervice 
in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  rheumatifm. 

6.  1  hat  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  is  almoft  always 
fudorific,  and  frequently  laxative ;  and  is  extremely 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  both  the  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatifin,  efpecially  the  former. 

7.  That  the  Dover’s  powder  operates  for  the  moftt 
part  as  a  powerful  fudorific,  and  alfo  as  an  anodyne  and, 
aftringent,  and  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  both  the  acute  and  chronic  rheumatifm. 

8.  That  the  warm  bath  is  moft  powerfully  fudorific, 
and  a  very  efficacious  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
chronic  rheumatifm  ;  but  it  is  more  debilitating  in  its 
operation  than  either  the  tincture  of  guaiacum,  or  the 
Dover’s  powder. 

9.  That  the  application  of  leeches  is  extremely  ufe- 
ful  as  a  local  remedy,  for  the  mitigation  of  the  more1 
urgent  pains  of  particular  parts,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  acute  rheumatifm. 

10.  I  hat  the  application  of  bliftering  plaifters  is  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  with  a  vefication,  a  fmarting  fore  nets, , 
and  a  copious  difeharge  ;  and  is  one  of  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious  local  remedies  experience  has  yet  difeovered,  for 
the  relief  or  removal  of  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  efpe- 
cially  thole  of  the  fciatica  and  lumbago. 

11.  That  the  turpentine  embrocation  is  an  ufeful 
palliative  remedy  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  trouble¬ 
some  pains  not  deeply  feated  in  the  treatment  of  the 
chronic  rheumatifm. 


Art.  XXL  Practical  Obfervajtions  on  the  Cure  of  he B ic 
and  flow  Fevers,  and  the  pulmonary  ConfwmDt  ion:  To 
zonich  is  added ,  a  Method  of  treating  feveral  Kinds  of 
internal  Haemorrhages .  By  Mofes  Griffiths,  M.  LX 
A  new  edition,  8vo.  50  pages,  price  2s.  Callow, 
London,  1795. 

ohfervations  of  the  late  Dr.  Mofes  Griffiths, 
having  at  the  time  of  their  firft  appearance  been 
nclc  m  eftimation,  and  having  been  now  long  out  of 
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print,  it  was  thought  a  republication  of  them  would  be 
well  received.  They  now  appear,  without  alteration 
or  addition,  in  their  original  form. 

In  the  hebtic  fever,  not  attended  with  any  great  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  or  third,  and  which  does  not  thew  manifeft 
iigns  of  inflammation,  the  author  long  ufed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  medicine  : 

f  ih  Myrrh £  drachmam  imam  ;  folve  terendo  in  mor - 
tario  cum  aqum  alexiterice  fimphcis  unciis  /ex  cum  femijje  ; 
aqiue  cujujlibet  fpirituofce  drachmh  fex,  vel  uncia  una;  dein 
adds  faiis  ahfmthii  drachmam  dimidiam,  falls  martis  grand 
duodecimo  fyrupi  fmplicis  drachmas  duas .  Fiat  mijiura , 
in  hauftus  quatuor  diftrihuenda ,  quorum  unum  capiat  mdne> 
hord  quinta  pofl  meridiem,  &  bora  decubitus . 

On  this  medicine  the  author  makes  the  following  ob~ 
fervations.  —  f  This  proportion  of  the  Ample  and  [pft 
rituous  water  will,  with  care,  dillolve  the  myrrh  cm 
tirely,  which  is  a  circumftance  that  Ihould  be  attended 
to  ,  iince,  by  thai  means,  the  medicine  will  nt  lighter 
on  the  ftomach,  and  probably  pals  more  readily  into 
the  blood,  I  have,  indeed,  lately  found,  that  the  fo- 
lution  may  be  made  without  any  fpirituous  water,  if  at 
any  time  it  fliould  be  thought  too  heating;  though  I 
am  in  doubt,  whether  it  will  agree  fo  well  with  the 
ftomach  of  patients  in  general.  ; 

f  }  be  myrrh  may  gradually  be  increafed  to  feventeen 
or  eighteen  grains  for  a  dole  ;  the  fait  of  wormwood  to 
ten,  and  the  fait  of  Heel  to  four.  But  it  is  always  beft 
to  begin  with  Imall  dofes;  and,  as  the  fymptoms  abate, 
to  give  two  draughts  a  day,  each  containing  eighteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  myrrh,  twelve  of  fait  of  wormwood, 
and  live  or  fix  of  fait  of  Reel,  which  is  the  large!!  dofe 
I  have  given.  Although  this  medicine  may,  at  firft 
light,  appear  to  be  naufeous,  yet  I  have  fcarce  ever 
found  it  rejected  by  the  ftomach,  or  exciting  any  kind 
of  difturbance  in  the  habit  afterwards. 


4  have  ufed  the  lame  method,  with  equal  fuccefs,  in 
{low  fevers,  attended  with  a  low  pulfe,  not  much  heat, 
loft  of  appetite,  dejection  of  (pints,  reftlefs  nights,  and 
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difturbcd  deeps  —  Like  wife,  after  long  and  fevere  fe¬ 
vers,  that  have  broken  down  the  conftitution,  and  are 
often  fucceeded  by  lownefs,  want  of  appetite,  and  night 
iweats  —  In  the  flow  fever,  which  often  attends  a  chlo- 
rnfis — -Alio,  after  the  blood  has  been  drained,  and  the 
body  weakened,  by  a  large  difchargeof  matter  from  a 
fu  ccefion  of  abfcelles— After  large  hemorrhages,  which 
leave  behind  them  a  flow  fever  —  In  intermittents, 
where  either  the  bark  has  failed,  or  may  have  been  im¬ 
proper  to  be  given— -And  alfo,  where  the  intermittent 
has  been  removed,  and  a  flow  lurking  fever  remains, 
attended  with  weaknefs.  Id’s  of  appetite,  dejection  of 
ipirits,  and  night  fweats— In  fliort,  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  in  almoft  every  cafe,  where  the  bark  may  feem  to 
be  indicated,  but  where  either  its  difagreeing  with  the 
ftomach,  or  fome  particular  circumftance,  forbids  its 
ufe. 

*  In  ioiermittents,  I  have  generally  given  it  four 
times  a  day,  with  rather  a  lefs  dole  of  myrrh,  and  a 
larger  of  fait  of  wormwood ;  and  I  have  always  ordered 
chamemel-flower  tea  to  be  drank  with  it,  or  between 
the  dofes. 

f  In  the  cure  of  the  diabetes ,  I  fhall  give  two  remark¬ 
able  cafes,  where  it  fucceeded,  after  molt  of  the  com¬ 
mon  methods  had  been  tried  without  fuccefs. 

*  In  the  fever,  which  often  accompanies  that  kind 
of  madnefs  which  inclines  to  melancholy,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  reftleuhefs  and  anxiety,  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  medicine  will  be  of  fervice,  having 
ieen  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  where  it  gave  much  re¬ 
lief.  —  A  woman,  in  this  Rate,  had  not  flept  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  very  coftive.  I  ordered  her  a 
purge,  to  empty  the  bowels;  a  large  dofe  of  opium  at 
night;  and  afterwards,  this  medicine.  In  a  week’s 
time  fhe  was  lo  much  recovered  as  to  give  great  hopes 
of  a  cure:  but  the  caufe  of  her  madnefs  remaining, 
and  being  poor,  fhe  was  fent  to  St.  Luke’s  HofpitaL 
If  thofe  gentlemen  of  the  profelflon,  whofe  peculiar 
province  it  is  to  attend  mad  patients,  would  give  this 
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medicine  a  fair  trial,  1  fhould  hope  that  they  would,  iii 
many  cafes,  find  it  beneficial. 

f  It  is  fometimes  doubtful,  whether  the  fever  is 
more  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  or  of  the  flow  heCtic. 
In  that  cafe,  I  generally  began  with  this  medicine  ;  and 
if  it  did  not  anfwer,  gave  that  with  nitre,  &c.  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  If  on  the  contrary,  I  had  begun 
with  the  nitrous,  and  found  it  did  not  liicceed,  I  then 
had  recourfe  to  the  former.  But  I  generally  gave  a 
gentle  purge  firft,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  firft  pallages, 
and  prevent  the  medicine  from  running  off  by  ftooi ; 
unlefs  the  patient  was  much  weakened,  and  the  bowels 
were  in  good  order. 

*  In  hot  and  coftive  habits,  I  gave  a  folution  of 
manna  and  Glauber’s  fait,  with  a  little  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb.  But  in  cafe  of  a  lax  habit,  and  tender 
bowels,  a  draught  with  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  map nefia  alba,  and  three  or  four  drachms  of  the 
above-mentioned  tinCture.  If  there  were  any  ficknefs 
or  load  on  the  ftomach,  I  found  it  proper  to  give  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  in  a  morning. 

*  In  heCtics,  which  are  attended  with  a  cough,  and 
difficult  expectoration,  foft,  oily,  healing  medicines,  to 
he  taken  in  (mail  quantities,  occafionally,  will  be  very 
necellary.  And  if  the  cough  is  troublefome  in  the 
night,  and  prevents  reft,  forty,  fifty,  or  flxty  drops 
of  paregoric  elixir  may  be  given  at  bed- time  in  a  glafs 
of  water  ;  (though  I  have  not  often  found  occaflon  for 
it;)  but  if  that  fhould  make  the  expectoration  more 
difficult,  a  draught  with  oxymelof  fquills,  oil  of  iweet 
almonds,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  paregoric  elixir, 
or  the  like,  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  phyfician, 
will  generally  obviate  that  inconvenience.  ’ 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  feveral  cafes 
are  brought  forwards,  one  or  two  of  which  we  fliall 
feleCt :  —  f  A  young  lady,  at  Hampftead,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  after  having  recovered  from  a 
pleurify,  for  which  fhe  had  been  feveral  times  bled, 
was  feized  with  a  burning  heCtic  fever,  attended  with  a 
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hard  and  dry  cough,  difficult  expectoration,  flu  tilings 
in  the  face,  a  hot  and  dry  Ikin,  and  a  quick  puile.  I 
ordered  her  draughts,  with  fifteen  grains  of  myrrh, 
four  grains  of  fait  of  fteel,  and  from  eight  to  ten  grains 
of  nitre,  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  which, 
as  the  lived  out  of  town,  i  left  to  the  difcretion  of  her 
apothecary  ;  fo  that,  perhaps,  the  might  take  but  two 
draughts  a  day  ;  at  leaft,  at  firth  She  ufed  betides, 
whenever  the  coughed  or  wanted  to  expectorate,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  an  oily  peCtoral  mixture,  made  agreeably 
acid.  In  about  a  week’s  time,  I  advifed  her  to  go  into 
her  native  air,  near  fixty  miles  from  town,  and  to 
drink  a  ties  milk  with  teitaceous  powders,  continuing 
the  ufe  of  the  medicines,  and,  after  a  time,  to  take 
but  two  draughts  a  day,  each  containing  a  fcruple  of 
myrrh,  ten  grains  of  nitre,  and  five  of  fait  of  fteeh 
On  her  journey  into  the  country,  the  was  taken  very 
ill  in  the  coach,  when  a  tubercle  or  fmall  abfeefs  broke 
in  her  lungs,  and  the  expectorated  near  a  fpoonful  of 
matter,  mixt  with  blood,  which  gave  her  immediate 
eafe.  She  continued  her  journey ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  the 
medicines  and  afies  milk,  became  perfectly  well. 

‘  i  think  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred  from  the  hif~ 
lory  juft  related,  that  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  had  been 
fo  far  inflamed,  that  matter  was  actually  formed  before 
the  began  the  medicines  ;  and  that  the  efleCt,  which  they 
produced,  was,  that  by  lefiening  the  heat  of  the  blood, 
and  gently  bracing  the  vefiels  at  the  fame  time,  they 
prevented  the  formation  of  more  matter. 

f  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  I  advifed  this 
young  lady  (as  I  do  in  all  fuch  cafes)  to  live,  as  much 
as  ihe  could,  on  milk,  pudding,  rice,  milk  pottage,  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  &c.  with  as  little  animal  food  as  poffi- 
hle,  and  that  of  the  lighted:  kind,  and  at  dinner  only  ;  and 
to  abitain  from,  all  fermented  liquors,  except  a  very 
little  red  wine  mixed  with  water,  and  a  little  juice  of 
Seville  orange  or  lemon,  at  dinner;  and  when  thirfty, 
a  very  weak  lea  of  red  rofe  leaves,  acidulated  with 
juice  of  lemon,  and  fweetened  to  the  palate.  To  thofe 
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tdio  cannot  get  affes  milk,  or  with  whofe  ftomach  it 
does  not  agree,  artificial  ailes  milk,  or  cow’s  milk 
fkimmed,  will  often  prove  very  beneficial.  I  have  like- 
wife  frequently  teen  very  falutary  effeCts  from  the  life 
offnails,  either  boiled  in  pew  or  fkimmed  milk,  with 
water  fufficient  to  apfwer  the  evaporation ;  op  elfe  fwal- 
Jowed  raw. 

f  I  attended  another  young  lady,  about  ten  years  of 
age,  in  a  true  pulmonary  confumption,  who,  aft^r 
having  been  twice  bled,  was  cured  by  the  fame  medi¬ 
cines  as  the  former,  only  with  Jefs  dofes,  in  proportion 
to  her  age. 

4  A  young  man,  fervant  to  a.  ftage  coach  matter,  in 
Colchefter,  came  to  me  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  true 
pulmonary  confumption,  in  a  high  degree,,  and  was 
much  reduced,  i  ordered  blood  to  be  taken,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  purgative  ;  apd  then,  the  draughts  with 
myrrh  and  nitre,  as  above  ;  and  an  oily  p  eft  oral  mix¬ 
ture,  a  little  acidulated,  to  be  taken  occafiopally  in 
cafe  of  cough,  or  difficult  expectoration. 

4  He  became  perfectly  well,  and  continued  fo  for 
fome  months ;  but  having  caught  an  accidental  cold, 
lie  relapfed  into  his  former  malady. 

4  I  ordered  him  the  fame  medicines  as  before ;  but 
they  purged  him  very  much.  Upon  which,  I  pre- 
(bribed  for  him  a  draught  with  magnefia  alba  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb,  and  then  the  following  ; 

4  R,  Nitri punficati  fcrupulos  quatuor, falls  abfmthii  [cm- 
pules  duos  cum  Jemijfe ,  falls  martis  drachmam  dimldiam , 
tejlarum  oftreorum  prepay atarum  drachmas  duasy  aqua  men - 
thee  vulgaris  Jmplicis  uncias  fex  cum  femij]ei  aqua?  cinnamoml 
fpintuofee  unciam  cum  femijje,  Jympi  Jim  pi  i  as  unclam  d mi¬ 
di  am.  Mijce . 

f  Of  this  he  took  two  large  fpoonfuls,  three  times  a 
day,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  white  decoCtion  \ 
and  having  for  fome  time  continued  this,  and  his  pecf 
(oral  mixture,  he  quite  recovered. 

The  method  of  treatment  in  internal  haemorrhages* 
Which  the  author  recommends,  is  the  giving  cold-dra  wn 
l infeed  oil ,  with  tinCture  of  rhubarb,  fufficient  to  keep 
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the  body  gently  open.  The  principal  cafds,  in  which 
be  bad  ufed  it,  were  haemorrhages  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteflines,  and  of  the  urinary  pallages. 


Art.  XXII.  Medical  Facts  and  Obferyaiions ,  Vol.VL 
Svo.  233  pages,  price  3s.  6d.  Johnfon5  Lond.  1 795. 

''HE  prefent  volume  of  Fads  and  Observations  con- 
-  tains  thirteen  articles,  teveral  of  which  are  however 
compiled  from  other  works.  The  fir  II  contains  obfer- 
vations  on  the  ufe  of  arfenic  in  the  intermittent  fevers  of 
a  tropical  climate;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of 
the  weather  at  Sierra  Leone,  during  the  feafon  in  which 
inch  fevers  are  molt  prevalent.  By  Dr.  T.  XL  Winter- 
bottom,  phyfician  to  the  fettlement  at  Sierra  Leone. 

m  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  intermittent* -were  fo  prevalent,  that  fcarcely  a  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  Settlement,  although  the  whole  number  was 
nearly  four  hundred,  remained  perfectly  free  from  them. 
I  hey  generally  obfervecl  the  quotidian  and  tertian  type; 
there  were,  however,  a  few  inftancesof  double  tertians! 
Mob  of  the  above  cafes  were  fo  mild,  particularly 
rarnong  the  men,  as  not  to  prevent  them  from  following 
their  different  occupations,  except  during  the  time  of 
their  paroxvfms.  But  in  feme  inflances/the  daily  re¬ 
currence  of  the  difeafe,  the  long  continuance  of  the  pa- 
roxyim,  and  poor  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  faked 
meats,  rice,  caffada,  ore.  reduced  the  patients  to  a  date 
ol  gicat.  debility,  and  infcnhbly  laid  the  foundation  of 
long  and  tedious  complaints.  The  greateft  Sufferers 
Hon‘  hueimittents  were  thole  who  had  previously  la¬ 
boured  under  remittent  fevers,  and  had  not  yet  reco¬ 
vered  their  ftrength;  alfo  perfons  of  delicate  and  irri¬ 
table  habits,  children,  and  women  giving  fuck. 

In  every  inftance,  where  the  bark  was  taken  in  due 
quantities,  and  peddled  in  for  a  proper  length  of  time, 
me  paroxybn  was  Speedily  checked,  and  the  danger  of 
a  maple  e  he  dually  prevented;  nor  did  the  patient  fuf- 
Ici  thole  ill  etfefts  which  ufually  occur  where  the  dif¬ 
eafe 
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&afe  has  continued  long,  and  been  left  to  itfelf.  Few, 
however,  of  the  common  people  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  the  bark  in  any  form;  and  even  thofe  who 
took  enough  of  it  to  obviate  the  return  of  a  Angle  pa- 
roxyfm,  would  feldom  continue  a  fufficient  length  of 
time  to  eradicate  the  difeafe.  Thefe  confiderations. 
joined  to  an  apprehenfionthat  ferious  and  alarming  conse¬ 
quences  might  enfue  from  frequent  relapfes,  determined 
Dr.  Winterbotham  to  try  the  effefls  of  the  mineral  fo- 
lution,  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr. 
Fowler.*  Finding,  after  repeated  trials,  that  no  ill  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  bowels  were  produced  by  its  exhibition,  he 
was  encouraged  to  employ  it  generally.  A  confiderable 
number  of  cafes  are  detailed,  in  which  this  remedy 
proved  fuccefsful.  All  the  patients,  whole  cafes  are 
here  related,  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  after¬ 
wards;  and,  after  feveral  months,  none  of  them  expe¬ 
rienced  the  leall  unpleafant  fymptorn  which  could  be 
attributed  to  the  remedy  employed. 

II.  sin  Account  of  the  good  Effects  of  a  Solution  of  Sal 
Ammoniac  in  Vinegar,  employed  as  a  topical  Application ,  in 
Cafes  of  lacerated  Wounds.  By  Mr.  H.  Y.  Carter,  Surgeon 
at  Kelley,  in  Shropfuire . —  In  thefe  cafes,  Mr.  Carter 
found  the  ufe  of  this  folution  much  preferable  to  emol¬ 
lient  applications.  The  inflammation  was  fooner  redu¬ 
ced,  and  union  of  parts  more  fpeedily  effected  than  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment. 

1 1 L  Cafe  of  a  difeafed  Kidney .  By  the  fame  * — •  The  re¬ 
lation  of  this  cafe  is  as  follows:  “  A  feaman,  forty  years 
old,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  applied  to  me  at  Fort  Royal, 
in  Jamaica,  in  1782,  with  complaints  nearly  as  follow — - 
A  conftant  aching,  and  fometimes  acute  pain,  about 
the  region  of  the  right  kidney,  attended  with  a  numb- 
nefs  of  that  fide,  and  pricking  pains  along  the  urethra, 
particularly  when  he  paffed  his  urine;  frequent  incli¬ 
nation  to  make  water,  fometimes  without  ability  to  void 
any,  and  never  voiding  it  but  in  fmall  quantity  ;  the 
urine  itfelf  being  high  coloured,  depofiting  a  gritty  la- 
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terltious  fediment,  fmelling  very  ftrong,  and  forming  a 
film  on  its  furface,  which  approached  to  a  yellow  colour. 
He  complained  likewife  of  a  fenfe  of  fulncfs  and  heat 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  about  the  perinaeum,  and 
could  get  but  little  reft  in  any  other  than  an  horizontal 
pofture;  he  was  coftive,  and  had  frequent  naufea.  As 
he  had  a  full  pulfe,  ten  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  a  rag  and  a  purging  draught  was  adminiftered  * 
after  which  he  took  occafional  dofes  of  a  mixture,  the 
principal  ingredients  of  which  were  diuretic  fait  and 
tindure  of  opium.  In  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days 
his  pain  was  much  alleviated,  but  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  voided  his  urine  ft  ill  continued.  He  now 
complained  of  frequent  and  painful  eredions,  more  es¬ 
pecially  when  an  inclination  to  make  water  came  on,*  he 
bad  likewife  profufe  colliquative  fweats,  and  was  coftive. 
Care  was  taken  to  obviate  this  difpofition  to  coftivenefs, 
by  means  of  purgative  medicines  and  clyfters,  Opium 
was  now  more  liberally  adminiftered,  and  re  courfe  was 
occafionally  had  to  the  warm  bath.  This  Iaft  produced 
a  certain  degree  of  eafe  while  he  remained  in  it,  but  the 
fenfe  of  ftridure  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  conti¬ 
nued,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  he  was  able  to  void 
feemed  every  day  to  become  Ids,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  it  was  deemed  neceffiary  to  make  u(e  of  the 
catheter,  as  he  was  unable  to  pafs  a  (ingle  drop  of  urine 
without  it.  By  means  of  this  inftrument,  from  four  to 
fix  ounces  of  turbid  urine  were  drawn  off  twice  a  day. 
He  had  now  much  fever,  and  the  pain  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  was  become  very  acute,  and  feemed  to 
aft'ehl  him  fpafmodicaliy,  as  well  after  as  previoufty  to 
the  introdudion  of  the  catheter.  He  was  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  feized  with  violent  pain,  which  began  in  his 
fhoulders,  and  proceeded  along  the  right  fide  to  the  hip* 
About  a  month  after  the  firft  ufe  of  the  catheter,  he 
complained  of  a  pain  in  the  urethra,  near  the  feat  of  the 
proftate  gland,  particularly  when  the  inftrument  was 
pairing ;  and  at  times  the  catheter  feemed  to  meet  with 
lome  refiftance  at  that  part.  From  this  circum (lance* 
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together  with  the  continuance  of  the  pain  in  that  and  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  the  frequent  difcharge  of  drops 
of  a  mucous  confidence  from  the  urethra,  we  were  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  principal  feat  of  the  difeafe  was 
in  the  proftate  gland,  (efpecially  as  no  appearance  of 
calculus  had  been  oblerved,)  when  a  frefh  let  of  fymp- 
toms  dire&ed  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  right 
kidney.  Thefe  fymptoms  confided  in  a  pain  about  the 
region  of  that  kidney  which  he  had  before  fcarcely 
mentioned,  but  which  now  (about  feven  weeks  after  he 
fird  made  his  complaints  known)  was,  at  times,  very  fe- 
vere.  His  fhoulders  alfo,  but  particularly  the  right* 
were  fore,  and  at  intervals  acutely  painful ;  the  inguinal 
and  axillary  glands  became  fwelled,  and  fore  to  the 
touch  *  and  he  complained  frequently  of  a  fenfe  of  cold- 
nefs  in  the  direction  of  the  right  ureter,  which  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  painful  inclination  to  make  water.  From 
thefe  c  ire  urn  dances  it  was  lufpefled  that  the  right  kid¬ 
ney,  if  not  the  chief  fource  of  the  extraordinary  fymp¬ 
toms  I  have  been  deferibing,  had  at  lead  differed  con- 
iiderably.  He  was  therefore  urged  to  recolleH  any  ex¬ 
ternal  injury  he  might  have  received.  After  a  little 
hefitation  he  informed  us,  that  about  a  month  previoudy 
to  his  applying  for  relief,  he  had  received  feveral  vio¬ 
lent  blows  from  the  end  of  a  large  rope  acrofs  his  loins* 
which,  for  fame  time,  had  given  him  confiderable  un~ 
eadnefs.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  however,  he  faid* 
the  pain  had  gone  off,  but  had  returned  at  intervals ; 
and  as  he  had  differed  much,  at  different  times,  from 
gravel,  be  had  aferibed  his  prefent  complaints  to  that 
caufe.  At  the  time  he  made  known  thefe  particulars, 
he  was  in  a  very  reduced  condition;  his  ftomach  was 
become  fo  extremely  irritable,  that  it  retained  but  little 
of  what  was  given  tp  him,  either  of  food  or  medicine  ; 
and  about  a  week  afterwards  he  died.  —  On  difte&ion, 
the  urethra  was  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  date,  but  the 
proftate  gland  was  a  little  enlarged.  The  bladder  con¬ 
tained  about  eight  ounces  of  turbid  urine,  mixed  with 
a  purulent  fluid,  very  offenfive  to  the  fmell.  The  right 
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ureter  was  much  enlarged,  and  filled  with  the  fame  kind 
or  foetid  matter.  T  he  kidney  on  the  fame  f  de  was  en- 
laiged  nearly  to  thrice  its  natural  fize,  and  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  be  in  a  (late  of  Suppuration,  and 
to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  foetid  pus,  fo  that 
the  internal  fubflance  of  the  kidney  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
lure,  defiroyed.  There  was  no  appearance  of  calcu¬ 
lus;  and  the  other  kidney,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  vifcera,  appeared  to  be  in  a  natural  ftate.  — — 
It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  the  a  flection  of 
the  kidney,  in  this  cafe,  ought  folely  to  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  blows  that  were  inflicted;  but  allow¬ 
ing  the  kidney  to  have  been  previously  difeafed,  (and 
the  complaints  the  patient  had  already  experienced, 
and  which  he  attributed  to  gravel,  render  it  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  fo,}  ftiil  their  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Suppurative  procefs  which  took  place  was 
battened,  if  not  immediately  occasioned,  by  external 
\  iolepce.  And  of  fuppuration  of  the  kidnies  from  ex¬ 
ternal  injury,  in  any  refpeD  Similar  to  the  prefent,  1  have 
been  able  to  meet  with  no  example  in  books.  Different 
fyftem^tic  writers  do  indeed  enumerate  external  contu¬ 
sion  among  the  remote  caufes  of  nephritis;  but  I  do  not 
hnd,  in  any  of  them,  an  inftance  of  fuch  an  affebtion 
fiom  fuch  a  Source;  fo  that  I  flatter  myfelf  the  cafe  I 
La^c  i  elated  will  be  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
It  (hows,  that  a  frequent  inclination,  without  ability,  to 
make  water,  is  not  always  occahoned  by  gravel  or  cal¬ 
culous  concietions;  and  it  affords  a  Sinking  inftance  of 
the  influence  an  organ,  like  the  kidney,  may  have  upon 

pans  not  only  contiguous  to,  but  even  remote  from 
the  feat  of  difeafe.” 

IV*  Cafe  of  a  gun- [hot  Wound  of  the  Head .  By  the 
ia™e*  u  A  Heffian  grenadier,  aged  between  thirty 
and  forty  years,  being  one  of  a  detachment  fent  to  re¬ 
duce  a  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Delawar,  in  the  aft  of 
levelling  lus  piece,  received  a  ball  (grape  fhot)  on  that 
part  of  the  os  frontis  which  forms  the  external  canthus  of 
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the  eye.  The  ball  making  its  paffage  through  the  head, 
came  out  under  or  rather  behind  the  opposite  ear.  — - 
What  were  the  immediate  effects  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  I  am  not  able  to  fay,  not  being  immediately 
upon  the  fpot;  but  he  appeared,  when  brought  to  the 
regimental  hofpital,  to  have  a  perfed  recollection  of 
every  circumftance  that  had  occurred  to  him,  except 
only  tor  a  fhort  time  after  he  fell.  He  complained  of 
little  pain,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  loft  fo  much 
blood  as  might  have  been  expeded.  The  ball  being  a 
fpe*  t  one,  had  much  fplintered  the  cranium,  both°at 
its  entrance  and  exit;  and  was  found  in  the  folds  of  his 
coat  collar.  The  wounds  being  cleanfed,  and  the  fplin- 
tersof  bone  removed,  as  for  as  was  pradicable,  from 
about  the  external  parts,  fuitable  dreflings  were  ap~ 
plied;  and  his  pulfe  being  full,  he  was  let  blood;  after 
which  he  took  twenty-five  drops  of  the  tindure  of 
opium.  The  next  day  he  had  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  over 
his  eyes,  and  obferved  that  objeds  did  not  appear  to 
him  fo  brilliant  as  ufual ;  towards  the  evening,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  naufea  and  third.  He  took  tart,  vitriol  and 
antim.  diapb .  aa  g r.  xii  every  third  hour,  and  a  clyfter 
was  adminiftered.  On  the  third  day  he  complained  of 
pain  of  his  head,  accompanied  with  drowfinefs;  and,  at 
intervals,  of  a  weaknefs  of  his  extremities.  As  the 
clyfters  had  failed  to  procure  a  fufficient  difeharge  of 
feces,  he  was  direded  to  take  three  grains  of  calomel, 
and  fifteen  grains  of  powder  of  jalap;  which  operated 
well,  and  procured  an  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms  juft 
now  mentioned.  His  eyes  were  but  (lightly  inflamed,  and 
he  complained  of  but  little  pain  in  that  on  the  affeded 
fide.  On  the  fixth  day  there  was  a  good  difeharge  of 
matter  from  the  wound,  and  efears  .  began  to  feparate 
in  pretty  large  doughs.  From  this  time  he  reded  to¬ 
lerably  well  without  the  ufe  of  the  opiate,  which  till 
now  had  been  repeated  at  bed-time.  Splinters  of  bone, 
that  had  been  driven  in  at  the  fuperior  wound  by  the 
ball,  came  away  from  the  dependent  orifice  at  aimed 
Svery  feeding  (which  was  twice  a  day)  for  fevepal  days. 
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The  naufea,  head-ach,  weaknefs  of  his  limbs,  thirfi,  and 
every  fymptom  of  fever,  gradually  vanifhed;  the  fupe- 
rior  orifice  filled  up  with  new  granulations,  and  cica¬ 
trized  firmly;  and  in  about  ten  weeks  there  remained 
nothing  more  neceflary  than  a  fuperficial  dreffing  to  the 
inferior  opening  near  the  ear.  I  did  not  fee  this  man 
after  he  had  actually  left  off  every  application  to  the 
afiedfed  part ;  hut  from  the  condition  of  the  wound, 
and  the  patient’s  health  and  vigour,  I  have  not  any  room 
to  doubt,  that  in  a  few  days,  after  I  laft  faw  him,  he 
was  capable  of  returning  to  his  duty.  “  On  rededling 
on  this  extraordinary  injury,  (inafmuch  as  it  was  not  a 
mortal  one,)  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  as  the  ball, 
though  a  large  one,  entered  low  down  upon  the  orbit, 
and  near  the  external  part  of  the  eye,  it  miffed  the  os 
planum  and  frontal  finufes,  and  confequently  that  branch 
of  nerves  that  paffes  through  them  ;  fo  that,  judging 
from  its  apparent  direction,  it  muff  have  injured  part 
of  the  os  ethmoides,  near  the  feptum  nafi.  To  this 
courfe  of  the  ball,  and  the  favourable  fnuation  of  the 
dependent  orifice,  the  favourable  event  of  the  cafe  was 
probably  owing;  for  though  he  complained  at  certain 
periods  of  a  fenfe  of  weight  upon  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  head,  general  weaknefs  of  his  limbs,  and 
lofs  of  fight,  fymptoms  indicating  an  oppreffion  of 
the  brain  ;  yet,  upon  opening  the  wound,  and  giving 
vent  to  the  matter,  which  was  in  fome  meafure  confined 
by  the  dreffings,  thofe  fymptoms  gradually  vanilhed, 
and  the  patient  always  became  perfedtly  eafy  after  the 
application,  fora  few  minutes,  of  a  warm  fomentation.” 

An  infiance  of  a  ball,  entering  under  the  right  eye, 
and  pafiing  obliquely  through  the  cerebrum  and  crani¬ 
um,  without  hurting  the  eye  or  fight,  is  recorded  by 
Heifter,  in  his  Medical,  Chirurgical,  and  Anatomical 
Cafes  and  Obfervafions. 

V.  An  Account  of  fome  extraordinary  Symptoms  which 
•were  apparently  connected  with  certain  morbid  Alte¬ 
rations  about  the  Veins  and  Nerves .  By  Mr.  J.  Pear- 
fon,  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hofpital  — -  Mrs.  P.  aged  fifty- 
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one  years,  of  Mile’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  began  to 
fuffer  from  a  peculiar  uneafinefs  at  the  inner  part  ot  her 
left  leg,  about  feventeen  years  ago,  when  fhe  was  in  the 
third  month  of  her  fecond  pregnancy.  T  he  fkin  which 
covered  the  particular  bat  ot  her  complaint,  retained 
its  natural  colour;  but  there  was  a  circular  induration, 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  little  elevated 
above  the  furface,  which  was  exquifitely  painful  when 
flightly  touched  or  comprefied;  this  morbid  part  was 
fituated  in  the  courfe  of  the  vena  faphena  major,  and 
about  hx  inches  above  the  joint  of  the  ancle.  Betides 
the  acute  pain  which  was  produced  by  inadvertently 
touching  this  little  tumour,  Mrs.  P.  commonly  fuffered 
feveral  paroxyfms  of  pain  every  day ;  each  of  thefe  at¬ 
tacks  was  accompanied  with  an  increafed  rednefs,  and 
a  fenfible  elevation  of  the  indurated  part,  the  pain  at 
the  fame  time  extending  to  the  knee,  and  often  darting 
to  the  ftomach;  the  duration  of  the  fit  was  about  twen¬ 
ty  minutes:  it  was  attended  with  flight  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  frequently  ter¬ 
minated  with  flatulent  emulations*  bnefe  fits  of  pani 
did  not  recur  at  any  regular  periods;  fo  that  the  num¬ 
ber  which  file  underwent  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  was 
various  and  uncertain;  for  a  difordered  date  of  the  fto* 
rtiach,  or  a  fudden  perturbation  of  mind,  would  at  any 
time  excite  one  of  the  paroxyfms.  She  alfo  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  feverity  of  her  fundings  was  invariably 
increafed  during  the  periods  of  men  if  ruat  ion  and  of 
pregnancy;  and  that  in  the  latter  months  of  geftation, 
the  duration  of  each  recurrence  of  pain  was  extended  to 
an  hour  and  a  half.  But  although  this  difeafe  was 
uniformly  aggravated  by  certain  alterations  in  the  flate 
of  the  Uterus,  yet  it  continued,  witn  uodiminifhed  fe^ 
verity,  after  Mrs.  P.  had  ceafed  to  bear  children;  for 
when  her  youngeft  child  was  no  more  than  fix  years  old, 
fhe  had  not  experienced  any  abatement  of  her  daily  fut- 
ferings.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  I  advifed  her  to 
have  the  morbid  part  removed;  but  at  that  time  fhe 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  an  operation;  Ihe,  however, 

fubmitted 
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fubrnitted  to  various  methods  of  treatment  under  the 
direction  of  different  medical  gentlemen,  but  without 
obtaining  any  relief. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  lapis  infernalis  was  applied 
to  the  morbid  part ;  {he  endured  the  mo  ft  excruciating 
tortures  during  feveral  minutes  after  its  application  ; 
but  the  pain  gradually  diminifhed  with  the  fenfibility 
of  the  part,  fo  that  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  efehar 
was  completely  formed,  and  fhe  then  felt  no  more  pain 
than  what  is  th.e  ufual  confequence  of  a  cauftic  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  From  this  day  fhe  never  ex¬ 
perienced  the  recurrence  of  a  {ingle  paroxyfm  of  pain; 
the  eichar  exfoliated  in  about  twelve  days-  and  on  the 
7th  of  Jane  the  fore  was  perfectly  healed. 

On  this  cafe  Mr.  Pearfon  offers  feverai  judicious  ob- 
fervations.  It  appeared,  that  a  portion  of  the  vena  fa-* 
phena  major,  and  that  branch  of  the  crural  nerve  which 
accompanies  it  in  itscourfe  down  the  infide  of  the  leg, 
were  completely  included  within  the  tumour.  After 
the  reparation  of  the  efehar  thefe  parts  came  in  view; 
and,  on  touching  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  with  the 
probe,  the  patient  complained  of  an  acutely  painful 
fenfation,  fimilar  to  that  fhe  had  been  accuftomed  to 
feel  before  the  tumour  was  removed.  On  the  nerve 
being  deftroyed  by  lunar  cauftic,  no  more  uneafinefs 
was  fullered.  Mr.  Pearfon  therefore  concludes,  that 
the  vein  and  nerve  being  confined  within  a  fubftance 
that  could  not  be  eafily  diftended,  whenever  the  vein 
became  preternaturally  turgid,  the  nerve  was  compref- 
fed  between  its  parieties  and  the  internal  furface  of  the 
induration;  and  that  confequently  the  fymptoms  were 
connected  with  this  ftate  of  the  part.  In  confirmation 
of  his  idea,  that  preffure  was  the  caufe  of  the  fymptoms 
in  this  cafe,  Mr.  Pearfon  has  brought  forward,  from 

different  authors,  feverai  cafes  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
above. 

VI.  An  Account  of  the  Extraction  of  an  extraneous 
Sub  fiance  from  the  ReChm.  Bv  Mr*  W.  Blair,  Surgeon 
of  the  Lock  Hofpital, 

VII, 
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VII.  A  Cafe  of  Aneurifm  of  the  crural  Artery,  By 
Mr.  T.  For  iter,  Si  irgeon  to  Guy's  Hof  pit  al.  - —  The 
treatment,  adopted  with  fuccefs,  wras  the  fame  as  in 
two  former  cafes,  which  were  publiihed  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Medical  Tracts  and  Gbfervations.*  The 
tumour,  however,  in  this  cafe  w^as  fttuated  near  that 
part  were  the  crural  artery  dips  under  the  triceps 
mufcle.  The  ligature  on  the  artery  w7as  made  about 
an  inch  below  where  the  profunda  is  ufually  given  oil! 
This  cafe  differed  alfo  from  the  other  two,  in  the  tu¬ 
mour  being  completely  abforbed  in  feven  weeks,  the 
patient  having  then  acquired  a  perfect  ufe  of  the  limb  ; 
whilft  in  the  former,  the  tumours,  though  lelfened  and 
free  from  pulfation,  ftill  remained. 

VIII.  An  Account  of  a  Key  Injlrument  of  a  new  Con - 
firuchon ;  with  Obfervations  on  the  Principles  on  which 
it  aCts  in  the  h  xtr  action  of  Teeth,  and  on  the  Mode  of 
applying  it.  By  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  Surgeon ,  at  Sun¬ 
derland.  — -v  The  alteration  here  fuggefted  we  think  will 
be  found  a  very  ufefulone.  The  handle  of  the  old  key 
inftrument  being  ftraight,  the  elevation  of  a  tooth  from 
the  focket,  a  grinder,  for  inftance,  would,  if  turned 
outwards,  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  jaw  ;  of 
courfe,  the  moft  favourable  that  could  be  for  railing ; 
but  if  the  tooth  be  to  be  turned  inwards,  the  foreteeth 
would  fo  much  elevate  the  handle  of  the  inftrument  as 
to  raife  the  tooth  in  the  direction  of  an  inclined  plane, 
and  of  courfe  it  would  be  p relied  againft  the  tooth  be¬ 
hind,  which  would  add  to  the  refinance,  and  perhaps 
oc  call  on  two  to  be  difplaced  at  the  fame  time.  The 
modern  key  inftrument,  w  here  the  fhank  is  bent  down¬ 
wards  near  the  claw,  is  fubjedt  to  the  fame  inconveni¬ 
ence  :  the  axis  of  the  bolfter,  and  axis  of  the  fhank, 
making  an  angle  with  each  other,  the  elevation  of  the 
tooth  is  in  a  plane,  inclined  to  the  throat,  inftead  of  a. 
vertical  elevation;  on  which  account  the  bolfter  is  in¬ 
clined  to  fhiftits  fituation  on  the  gums,  and  to  prefsonly 
on  the  corner. 

To. 

*  Vide  Medical  Review,  yob  1.  prge  286. 
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To  remedy  this  imperfedtion,  Mr.  Clarke  has  had 
the  inftrument  made  with  a  bend  in  the  thank,  to  clear 
the  fore  teeth,  and  to  allow  its  proper  application. 

IX,  An  Account  of  a  new  Specks  of  Swietenia  (. Maho¬ 
gany  ;)  and  of  Experiments  and  Objervations  on  its  Bark, 
made  with  a  View  to  afeertain  its  Powers ,  and  to  compare 
them  to  the  Peruvian  Bark,  for  which  it  is  propofed  as  a 
Suhftitute.  By  Wm.  Roxburgh,  M.  Zb— The  Ipecies 
of  Swietenia  deferibed  in  this  paper,  and  which  Dr. 
Roxburgh  names  Swietenia  Febnfuga ,  is  a  native  of 
the  mountainous  part  of  the  Rajamundry  Circar,  north 
of  Samulcottah  and  Feddapore.  It  is  a  very  large  tree, 
known  among  the  Hindoos  by  the  name  Soy  mi  da.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  large  branches,  of  large  and 
middleffized  trees,  is  covered  with  a  dark  nifty-colour* 
ed  coat,  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
which  cracks  in  various  directions,  and  fometimes  peels 
off  in  irregular  pieces,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  cracks.  Immediately  under  this  is  a  very  firm, 
but  brittle  coat,  of  about  three»eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thicknefs.  When  firft  cut,  it  is  light-coloured ;  but 
on  drying,  or  even  expofure?  to  the  air  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  it  turns  to  a.  reddifii  brown.  The  inner  laminae 
are  thin,  con  filling  of  tough,  lighter  coloured  layers. 
I  he  bark  of  the  younger  branches  is  not  cracked,  is 
pretty  fmooth,  of  a  much  lighter  colour,  and  has  not 
the  rutty  coat  above  deferibed,  but  has  often  many 
blotches  of  various  coloured  lichen  over  it ;  it  con- 
lifts  wholly  of  the  brow  n,  folid  and  inner  layers.  The 
outer  ruft-coloured  layer  of  the  trunk  has  but  little 
tafte;  the  other  two  poilefs  a  little  aromatic  fmell,  and 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  accompanied 
with  fomething  aromatic,  but  in  a  trifling  degree. 
There  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  tafte,  more  than 
may  be  expedted  from  a  pure,  limple,  ftrong  bitter 
and  aftringent  united.  The  middle  laminae  are  eafily 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  role  or  light  brown-coloured 
powder. 


The 
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The  aftringent  'and  bitter  qualities  of  this  bark  are 
faid  to  be  much  more  intenfe  than  thole  of  Peruvian 
bark.  F  rom  a  careful  analylis,  Dr.  Roxburgh  ventures 
to  draw  the  following  conclulions  : — 1.  1  hat  the  adtive 
parts  of  the  bark  of  this  fpecies  of  Swietenia  are  mmh 
more  foluble  than  thofe  of  Peruvian  bark,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  watery  menftruums: — 2.  1  hat  it  eon- 
tains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  adtive  (bitter  and 
aftringent)  powers,  than  Peruvian  bark.  —3.  1  hat  the 
watery  preparations  of  this  bark  remain  good  much 
longer  than  iimilar  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark. 
—4,  That  the  fpirituous  and  watery  preparations  bear 
being  mixed  in  any  proportion,  without  decompoiition. 
—5.  That  the  bark  in  powder,  and  its  preparations,  are 
much  more  antifeptic  than  Peruvian  bark,  or  Iimilar 
preparations  of  it. —Now,  fmce  this  bark  yields  fo  much 
of  its  virtues  to  cold  water,  as  to  preferve  flefh  from 
corruption,  in  a  hot  climate,  with  the  thermometer  from 
8 70  to  1020,  it  is  reafonable,  he  contends,  to  fuppofe 
it  will  yield  Hill  more  of  its  tonic  and  antifeptic  virtues  in 
the  ftomach,  where  it  meets  with  the  molt  powerful 
folvents  :  we  have  therefore,  he  thinks,  much  to  expedt 
from  it  in  the  cure  of  gangrene  and  other  putrid  difeafes. 
From  the  evident  qualities  of  this  new  bark,  and  from 
the  fuccefsful  experience  he  has  had  with  it  in  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers,  &c.  Dr.  Roxburgh  lias  every  reafon  to 
imagine  it  will  prove  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  for  every  purpofe  for  which  that  me¬ 
dicine  is  ufed. 

X.  An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  Mahogany  Wood  in 
Cafes  of  Diarrhea.  By  Mr.  Francis  Hughes,  Surgeon 
of  the  General  Infirmary  at  Stafford.  —  This  was  ufed 
both  in  decodtion  and  extradt,  and  the  author  fays, 
with  conliderable  etfedt.  The  decodtion  was  prepared 
by  boiling  one  ounce  of  the  fliavings  in  two  pints  of 
water,  to  one  pint.  From  one  to  two  ounces  of  this 
were  given  three  times  a  day. 

XL  An  Account  of  fome  D  if  covert  es  made  by  M: Galvanic 
of  Bologna  •  zvith  Experiments  and  Off  rvat ions  on  them.  By 

M. 
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M.  Volta. — This  paper  is  extracted  from  the  Philofo- 
phical  1  ranfabiions  for  the  year  1793.  The  Mi  ac¬ 
count  we  gave  ot  this  fubjebt  in  our  tail  number  pre¬ 
cludes  any  particular  account  of  the  prefent,  which 
contains  nothing  news 


XII.  Return  of  the  Ship's  Company,  and  of  the  Military 
on  hoard  the  Ships  in  the  Service  of  the  Honourable  the 
United  E aft- India  Company,  for  the  Tears  1792  and  1793. 
By  John  Lorimer.  M.  D— The  refult  appears  to  be 
as  follows  "  of  2637  feamen,  in  the  outward  voyage, 
1 253  were  tick,  of  which  number  28  died — Of  2701 
on  the  homeward  paflage,  there  were  fick,  1058,  of 
which  31  died — Whilft  in  port,  there  were  tick  1333, 
or  which  96  died — Of  3929  recruits,  outward,  there 
were  fick  1731,  of  which  30  died — And  of  1375  in¬ 
valids,  homeward,  282  were  lick,  and  27  died. 

XIII.  An  Account  of  a  fingular  Cafe  of  If  clour;  a,  in  a 
young  Woman,  which  continued  for  more  than  three  Years ; 
during  which  time,  if  her  Urine  was  not  dm  awn  off  by  the 
Catheter,  foe  frequently  voided  it  by  Vomiting ,  and,  for  the 
laji  twenty  Months,  paffed  much  Gravel  by  the  Catheter  as 
well  as  by  Vomiting ,  when  the  Ufe  of  that  Injlrument  was 
emitted \  or  unfuccefsfully  applied  f  0  which  are  added fome 
Remarks  and  phyfto logical  Ghfervations.  By  Ifaac  Sentcr. 
iff.  D.  of  P hiladelphia.- — This  extraordinary  account  is 
extracted  from  the  Tranfadfions  of  the  college  of  phy¬ 
sicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  already0 noticed  in 
our  Review.* 


Art.  XXIII .  A  Guide  to  Health',  being  Cautions  and  Di¬ 
rections  in  the  Treatment  of  Difeafes.  ,  Defigned  chiefly 
for  the  Ufe  of  Students .  By  the  Rev.  Joleph  Town- 

iend,  8vo.  400  pages,  price  6s.  boards.  Cox,  Lon¬ 
don.  i  793. 

*J[TiIS  treatife  is  in  great  meafure  a  tranflation  of  the 
Acfologia  Methodica  of  Dr.  Cullen,  together  with 
an  inveft-igation  of  the  caufes,  and  general  indications 

in 

*  Vide  Medical  Review,  vol.  i,  page  49, 
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in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  It  is  altogether  an  elementary 
work,,  and  contains  very  little  original  matter. 

By  tranfcribing  the  Introduction  to  the  work  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  give  tiie  reader  a  general  idea  of  the 
performance. 

'  Difeafes/  he  remarks,  f  may  be  reduced  to  four 
dalles.  —  i.  Pyrexia.  2.  Neuroses.  3.  Cachexia. 
4.  Loc  ales.  —  Of  which  the  fubfequent  are  the  dif- 
tinCtive  characters. 

1.  Pyrexia.  Febrile  difeafes —  After  cold  fhiver- 
ing  a  frequency  of  pulfe,  with  increafe  of  heat  and 
third:. 

2.  Neuroses.  Nervous  difeafes  —  AffeCtions  of  fenfe 
and  motion  difturbed;  without  either  idiopathic  pyrexia 
or  topical  difeafe. 

3.  Cachexia.  Cachexies  —  A  depravedhabit  of  body, 
without  pyrexia  or  neurofis,  as  original  difeafes. 

4.  Locales.  Local  difeafes  —  Morbid  a  if  echo  ns, 
which  are  partial. 

When  therefore  a  difeafe  prefents  itfelf,  the  medical 
Undent  mult  carefully  examine  to  which  clafs  it  may  be 
referred.  —  If,  for  example,  he  finds  a  frequency  of 
pulfe,  with  increafe  of  heat  fucceeding  cold  ihiverings, 
the  difeafe  muft  be  clearly  referred  to  the  clafs  Pyrexia:. 

Having  thus  traced  it  to  the  clafs,  he  will  proceed  to 
inveftigate  the  order.  —  The  orders  of  this  clafs  have 
been  reckoned  five;  they  fhould  be  only  four.  1.  Fe- 
ERES.  2.  P H LEGM ASI2E.  3.  EXANTHEMATA.  4.  HemOR* 
rhagias.  —  Of  which  the  pathognomic  fymptoms  are 
the  following: 

1.  P'ebres.  Pyrexia,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  and  dimi¬ 
nution  of  ftrength,  but  no  primary  local  atfedtion. 

2.  Phlegthajiae.  Pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and  in¬ 
flammation. 

3.  Exanthemata .  Contagious  difeafes,  beginning  with 
fever,  and  followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  tkin. 

4.  Hemorrhagice .  Pyrexia,  with  a  difcharge  of  blood, 
without  any  external  injury. 

Let  the  Undent,  having  traced  a  difeafe,  for  inftance, 
to  the  clafs  Pyrexia fuppofe,  that  with  the  frequency 
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of  pulfe  and  increafe  of  heat,,  after  cold  fhiverings,  he 
meets  with  lofs  of  appetite  and  diminution  of  ftrength, 
not  attended  by  an  eruption  on  the  ikin ;  in  this  cate  he 
would  refer  the  difeafe  to  the  order  Febres.  Ot  the 
order  Febres  we  have  two  genera  — 

1.  Febkis  Conti  a  ua.  Continued  Fever  • — No  inter- 
million,  yet  fubjedt  to  exacerbations  twice  in  one  day. 

2.  Febkis  Intermit  tens.  Ague :  Intermittent  Fever. 

• —  Cold,  hot,  and  fweating  ftages  in  fucceffion,  attend, 
ing  each  paroxyfm,  and  tollowed  by  an  intermiffion. 

Quotidians  ufually  come  on  in  the  morning,  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of  about  twenty-four  hours.  Tertians  at  noon,, 
at  an  interval  of  about  forty  eight  hours.  Quartans  in: 
the  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  about  feventy-two: 
hours. 

Although,  ltridtly  fpeaking,  we  have  only  two  ge¬ 
nera  of  the  order  Febres ,  1  fhall  here  venture,  with  mo  ft: 
nofologifts,  to  introduce  a  third;  con  felling  at  the  lame? 
time,  that  lofs  of  appetite,  a  charadteriftic  lymptom  of  : 
the  order,  is  not  elientiai  to  this  genus. 

3 .  Febr is  Hec  t  1  c  a  .  Fledtic  Fever  — -  Has  ex acerba- • 
tions  at  noon,  but  chiefly  in  the  evening,  with  llightt 
remiflions  in  the  morning  after  nodturnal  fweats ;  the? 
urine  depoliting  a  bran  like  fediment.  1  hirft  moderate.. 

Should  then  a  cale  prefent  itfelf,  which  the  Undent,, 
from  the  charadteriftic  fymptoms,  has  referred  to  the? 
clafs  Pyrexia,  and  to  the  order  Fibres  ;  and  fhould  he,, 
in  this  difeafe,  remark  no  intermiffion,  although  it  be 
fubjedt  to  exacerbations  twice  in  one  day,  he  cannot  be 
at  a  lofs  to  Ascertain  the  genus,  but  will  cpnlider  it  as  ai 
Febris  Cotit inua.  —  Should  he  obferye  cold,  hot,  and: 
1  wealing  flages  in  fucceffion,  attending  each  paroxyfm,, 
and  followed  by  an  intermiffion,  he  will  not  helitateto 
pronounce  it  Febris  Intermittent.  —  Should  he,  with  py¬ 
rexia  find  moderate  third:,  the  evening  exacerbations; 
with  the  morning  fweats,  but  no  intermiffion;  am| 
ihould  he  obferve  a  bran-like  fediment  in  the  urine;  he; 
may  be  certain,  that  his  patient  has  an  Hefficd 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  fubjedt,  the  au¬ 
thor  here  gives  us  a  cafe  of  what  he  calls  bilious  autum¬ 
nal 
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nal fever ,  which  began  asffiynocha,  with  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  and  terminated  in  typhus ,  with  fymptcms 
of  putridity.  From  the  long  and  minute  defiripticn 
of  circumftances  and  fenfations,  it  is  probably  his  own 
cafe,  which  is  here  recited.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  how  far  the  mind  of  a  patient,  under  Rich  cir¬ 
cumftances,  is  capable  of  accurate  difcrimination. — - 
judging  from  the  whole  train  of  fymptoms,  as  here  re - 
lated,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  protracted  duration  of 
the  difeafe  to  the  twentieth  day,  and  the  appearances  of 
exhauftion,  which  took  place  towards  the  latter  end, 
are  at  leaft  as  attributable  to  the  ftimulating  plan  of 
treatment  adopted  in  the  beginning,  as  to  the  diforder 
itfelf. 

We  obferve  here  none  of  that  nice  difcrimination, 
and  cautious  deduction  which  characterize  the  experi¬ 
enced  and  attentive  practitioner.  On  the  contrary, 
proximate  caufes  are  aftigned  on  infufficient  grounds, 
and  hafty  practical  inferences  drawn,  in  a  way  very 
commonly  obferved  in  the  inaugural  diliertations  of  the 
Tyros  in  medicine.  Indeed,  what  elfe  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  gentlemen  who  make  the  practice  of  me¬ 
dicine  their  amufement  only,  and  who  find  leifure  for 
Travels  and  Voyages  of  pleafure? 

*  We  have  feen/  obTervesMr.  Townfend,  f  that  the 
powers  to  be  exerted  by  the  cinchona,  and  to  be  applied 
in  medicine,  are  antifeptic  and  aftringcnt.  Let  us  then 
confider  the  operation  of  our  Englifli  bark,  when  applied 
as  an  antifeptic  and  aftringcnt  in  the  art  of  tanning,  that 
rue  may  dijhnhiiy  comprehend  its  power  on  the  animal  fibre \ 
We  apprehend  few  cautious  practitioners  will  think  the 
calling  the  Peruvian  bark  antifeptic  and  a-Jlringent  a 
fufficient  explanation  of  its  medical  powers,  or  that  its 
operation  on  the  animal  fibres  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  operation  of  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  hides,  or, 
as  he  afterwards  aflerts,  that  the  decoCfion  of  the  oak 
bark  has  been  given  with  efficacy  equal  to  that  of  the 
cinchona  in  the  cure  of  intermittents. 

We  muft  not  omit  the  author’s  explanation  of  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fever,  f  For  the  proximate  caufe 

f  I 
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f  I  would  affigri  the  morbidly  increafed  irritability  of 

*  the  heart  and  arteries ;  and  this  with  either  drong 
‘  marks  ot  vafcular  excitement,  or  with  fymptoms  of 
f  nervous  weaknefs  and  didrefs ;  the  former  conditut- 
€  ingfynocha,  the  latter  typhus*  ~c  If  it  be  inquired, 
c  what  produces  the  increaled  irritability  of  the  heart  and 
f  arteries  in  fever,  I  {hall  not  heiitate  to  offer  another 

*  conjecture  to  the  world ;  happy,  however,  in  not  be- 

*  ing  the  firft  publicly  to  hazard  that  opinion,  although 

*  it  has  been  deeply  imprehed  upon  my  mind  for  thirty 
c  years.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  increafed  irrita- 

*  bility  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  fever  arifes  from. 
c  content  of  parts  and  the  dimulus  of  acid  bile,  indi- 
r  gefted  food,  vifeid  and  corrupted  mucus,  worms, 
r  virus,  and  other  ftimuli  in  the  Jtomach  and  jirji  paf 
‘  fages :  becaufe  in  proportion  as  thefe  have  been  re- 
f  moved,  fever  has  been  relieved,  either  ceafing  alto- 
f  gether,  or  being  made  to  intermit,  or  at  lead:  ren- 
‘  dered  mild  and  tradable,  whilft  it  has  proceeded  in 

*  its  dedined  courier— f  Should  we  in  typhus  fuller 
f  putrefeent  colluvies  to  dagnate  in  the  alimentary  ca- 

*  nal,  we  {hall  have  then  no  longer  what  is  called  a 

*  nervous,  but  a  putrid  fever.'— — Will  any  one  think 
himfelf  enlightened  on  the  fubjed  of  fever  by  this  ex¬ 
planation  ?  not  to  mention  that  the  pulfe  is  at  times  pre- 
te mat u rally  flow  in  fever,  (for  which  fad  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce)  which  we  imagine 
will  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  indicate  excefs  of  irritability- 
in  the  vafcular  fydem,  we  would  afk  Mr.  T.  how  this 
morbidly  increafed  irritability  can  be  attended  with 
drong  marks  of  vafcular  excitement ,  if  the  attention  be 
true  which  he  elfewhere  makes,  p.  57.  '  that  debility 
and  irritability  are  as  intimately  connected,  as  the  caufe 
with  its  cjfecl  ? ' 

_  It  were  eafy  to  enlarge  on  this  fubjed.  Had  our  pro¬ 
vince  been  criticifm  only,  abundant  matter  might  be 

found  throughout  the  volume  to  exercife  a  talent  of  this 
fort  upon. 
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Art.  XXIV.  Medical  Hijlories  and  Reflections,  By 
J*  Ferrxar,  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  Manchejler  In¬ 
firmary  and  Lunatic  Hofpital.  —  2  voi.  8vo.  price  93. 
- — Cadell.  London,  1795. 

HE  firft  volume  of  thefe  obfervations  was  pub- 
.......  Ffhed  in  the  year  1 792;  Several  of  the  hiftories 

contained  herein  have  a  relation  to  thofe  in  the  fecond 
volume,  and  are  in  themfelves  important;  we  lhall 
therefore  be  excufed  in  giving  an  account  of  the  firft 
volume,  though  at  a  late  period.  It  contains  a  felec- 
tion  ot  cafes  and  obfervations,  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
author’s  practice,  at  the  Manchefter  infirmary;  a  titua- 
tion  which  gave  him  ample  opportunities  for  the  invef- 
tigaiion  of  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  their  appropriate 
treatment,  and  which  he  has  not  failed  to  improve. 

1  tie  firft  cafe  related  is  of  a  middle  aged  man,  who 
was  fuddenly  affe&ed  with  a  tingling  pain,  fucceeded 
by  numbnefs,  in  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his  right 
hand.  .  In  a  few  minutes  the  parts  became  black,  and 
the  pain,  extending  along  the  arm  and  fhculder,  darted 
into  the  right  fide  of  the  mouth,  juft  at  the  angle  of  the 
lips.  He  immediately  felt  his  fpeech  impeded;  and  he 
articulated  with  great  difficulty,  and  very  imperfectly, 
till  the  fit  was  over,  which  was  completed  in  the  courfe 
of  half  an  hour.  The  paroxyfm  returned  once  in  two 
or  three  hours,  obferving  precifely  the  fame  courfe. 
His  head  was  not  aifedted,  during  any  part  of  its  dm 
V0L* 11  .  X  ration* 
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ration,,  either  with  pain  or  giddinefs ;  nor  had  any  in¬ 
dications  of  a  paralytic  dilorder  preceded  the  attack. 
His  bowels  were  in  a  regular  Rate  ;  his  tongue  was 
white.  A  blitter  was  applied  to  the  outfide  of  the  fore 
arm,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  with  the  view  of 
Stimulating  the  principal  nerves  lupplying  the  fingers, 
and  a  gentle  laxative  was  alfo  prefcribed.  As  foon  as 
the  blitter  produced  an  effufion,  the  fits  left  him.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  application  of  the  blitter  he  com¬ 
plained  of  a  flight  head  ach,  with  the  pulfe  full  and 
Strong,  which  was  removed  by  the  lots  of  twelve 
ounces  of  blood. 

The  next  is  a  fpafmodic  cafe,  fuccefsfully  treated  by 
large  dotes  of  opium,  mutk,  and  camphor. 

This  is  followed  by  the  relation  of  fifty  cafes  of  drop- 
fy,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  different  diuretics  adminiftered  in  this 
difeafe.  The  remedies  employed  were  digitalis,  cream 
of  tartar,  Bacher’s  tonic  pills*,  pulvis  doveri,  gam¬ 
boge  with  cream  of  tartar,  gamboge  with  mercury, 
calomel  with  fquilte,  and  nicotiana.  Inftead  of  detailing 
cafes,  we  think  it  better  to  give  the  general  refult  and 
obfervations  of  the  author.  i 

Of  forty-feven  patients,  whofe  cafes  are  here  rela¬ 
ted,  twenty-two  have  been  cured,  feven  received  no 
benefit,  and  ten  died.  The  comparative  merits  of  the 
different  diuretics  are  Rated  as  under  — 

i.  ef  Of  twenty-four  patients  who  took  digitalis, 
nine  were  cured  ;  two  were  relieved  ;  four  died,  and 
nine  were  not  relieved.  Of  thefe  cafes,  two  were  ana- 
farcous  ;  feven  were  inftances  of  afcites,  twro  of  hydro¬ 
thorax  ;  the  reft  were  complicated ;  and,  in  almoft  all 
the  fatal  inftances,  there  was  water  in  the  cheft.  I  have 
given  this  medicine  in  feme  other  cafes,  where  it  did  not 
fucceed but  as  the  patients  were  in  a  dying  Rate  when 
i  was  calleto  them,  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer!  them. 

‘c  Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  fome  of  the  in- 
Ranees  I  have  given,  which  terminated  fatally,  notwith- 
ftandmg  the  ufe  of  digitalis,  the  patients  appeared  to 

be 

*  Confining  principally  of  the  melampodiura. 
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be  in  that  ftate,  which  Dr.  Withering  defcribes  as  mod 
favourable  to  the  action  of  that  medicine.  Hartley, 
Williams,  and  Newton,  were  examples  of  this. 

“  RefpeCting  the  particular  operation  of  digitalis,  in 
thofe  cates,  it  may  be  remarked  :  — • 

a  “  That  where  it  proved  fuccefsful,  it  gave  relief 
early,  and  in  fmall  dotes  ;  this  appears  from  the  fir  ft 
eight  cafes,  and  from  that  of  Lee’s. 

b  (i  That  when  given  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  excite 
naufea,  or  to  produce  evident  narcotic  effects,  it  does 
not  operate  as  a  diuretic.  Johnfon  took  it  in  fuch 
dofes  as  to  make  him  very  tick,  and  Williams  conti¬ 
nued  it  to  four  grains  a- day,  till  his  head  and  pulfe  w  ere 
confiderably  affeCted,  without  palling  a  drop  more  of 
water.  Thefe  faCts  correfpond  with  Dr.  Withering’s 
experience,  fo  that  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  on  them*. 
1  have  had  fuch  repeated  conviction  of  the  fi'rft  obfer- 
vation,  that,  if  digitalis  does  not  anfwer  within  the  ftrft 
week,  I  exchange  it  for  tome  other  diuretic,  or  interpofe 
a  cathartic,  compofed  of  gamboge  and  cream  of  tartan 
I  was  led  to  the  latter  expedient,  by  obferving,  in 
Williams’s  cafe,  and  another  in  private  practice,  that 
the  narcotic  effeCt  of  the  digitalis,  in  a  long  ufe  of  it, 
feemed  to  preclude  its  aCtion  as  a  diuretic.  The  fame 
confideration  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Stokesf .  Gamboge 
was  long  celebrated  for  its  hydragogue  powers,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fallen  into  difgrace  by  the  indifcretion 
with  which  it  was  exhibited.  Some  of  the  older  writers 
talk  of  giving  fixteen  grains  for  a  do  fej.  I  have  found 
it  very  fafe  and  manageable  in  fmall  quantities  ;  fome- 
times  four  grains  have  been  neceilary  to  operate  four 
or  five  times  in  a  young  fubjeCL  in  conjunction  with 

X  2  ~  cream 

#  Dr.  Withering  obferves  (p.  i8$.)  that  a  diarrhoea,  fuperveni no¬ 
on  the  ufe  of  foxglove,  hopped  its  diuretic  effects.  It  has  been 
alferted,  that  a  purging  always  impedes  the  Mow  of  urine,  in 
dropfies,  however  excited.  V.  Wilkes  on  the  Dropfy,  p  21;. 
t  Dr.  Withering^  Account  of  the  Foxglove,  p,  1^0. 
t  Wilkes  on  the  Dropfy.  Art.  Purges .  Sydenham  orders  fif¬ 
teen  grains  of  gamboge,  in  a  draught,  in  the  proceflus  integri, 
as  a  very  gentle  cathartic. 


£ream  of  tartar,,  it  forms  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  ac  * 
cording  to  circumftances,  may  be  made  either  to  alii  it, 
or  take  the  lead  of  the  digitalis.  I  believe,  that  by  this 
combination  of  the  remedies,  a  flow  of  urine  may  very 
generally  be  commanded. 

c  ic  When  digitalis  fails,  other  diuretics  will  often 
fuceeed.  This  appears  from  the  cafes  of  Williams, 
Jelly,  Bowers,  Johnfon,  and  feveral  of  the  reft. 

d  i(  When  digitalis  does  provoke  an  increafe  of 
urine,,  the  fwellrngs  are  not  always  proporiionably  re¬ 
lieved.  While  Waters  was  palling  a  great  quantity  of 
urine,  and  taking  fix  lpoonfuls  a-day  of  the  infufum 
digitalis,  the  fwellings  of  his  legs  did  not  diminifh.  And 
while  Row  bottom’s  legs  were  emptied,  a  fhort  time 
before  his  death,  the  collection  of  water  in  the  peri¬ 
cardium  appeared  to  be  increafed. 

2.  Of  ten  cafes,  in  which  cream  of  tartar  alone 
was  given,  according  to  Dr.  Home’s  method,  fix  were 
cured,  two  died,  and  two  are  convalefcenL  Of  thefe, 
one  was  a  diftindl  cafe  of  hydrothorax  in  which  all  the 
fymptoms  were  removed,  and  the  patient  continued 
well  nearly  for  twelve  months.  In  another,  there  was 
ftrong  reafon  to  fufpeht  the  prefence  of  water  in  the 
cheli ;  there  alfo  the  fymptoms  were  entirely  taken  off 
In  one  fatal  cafe,  the  exigence  of  hydrothorax  wras  afl 
certained.  Two  others  were  cafes  of  anafarca,  one  of 
afcites,  another  of  anafarca  and  afcites  combined. 

1  have  to  obferve,  of  the  peculiar  action- of  cream  of 
tartar :  — 


a  i(  That  in  my  fuccefsful  cafes,  it  operated  very 
early  ;  generally  producing  an  increafed  flow  of  urine 
within  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  efpecially  re¬ 
markable  in  Mr.  C.  and  Mather.  Dr.  Home  often 
found  its  falutary  effects  delayed  to  the  end  of  three  or 
four  weeks*.  But  it  is  difficult  to  perfuade  patients  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  a  medicine  fo  longf,  without  any 
fenlible  benefit.  T 

b  (C  I 


*  Clinical  Obfervat'ions,  Exper.  &c.  Art.  Remedies  of  Hydrops, 
t  t  have  often  found  patients  object  to  the  quantity  of  liquid, 
•n  giving  the  ibiution  of  cream  of  tartar.  This  has  obliged  me. 


b  I  have  commonly  found  it  purge  the  patient  four 
or  five  times  a-day.  Inftead  of  increafing  the  dote, 
therefore,  as  Dr.  Home  diredts,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
order  tonics  and  cordials,  to  enable  the  patient  to  bear 
the  ufual  quantity.  There  is,  indeed,  great  difference 
between  the  conftitutions  of  the  ufiial  patients  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  thofe  which  we  have 
to  work  here.  The  natives  of  Manchefter  generally  bear 
evacuations  very  ill.  But  after  patients  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  ufe  this  remedy  for  fome  weeks,  I  have  found 
it  neceflary  to  increaie  the  dofe  to  fix  drachms,  an 
ounce,  or  more,  every  day;  and  have  then  found  it 
produce  only  two  ftools  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  fuch 
cafes,  its  diuretic  power  feemed  to  Men  in  equal  pro¬ 
portion.  After  Wyatt  had  long  taken  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar  a-day,  the  even  became  coftive  with 
that  dofe,  and  required  the  ufe  of  gamboge.  Several 
of  my  dropfical  patients,  however,  were  Grangers: 
Nield,  Mather,  Duny,  Jelly,  and  johnfon  were  Irifh. 

c  Cream  of  tartar  commonly  diminifhes  tlie  fwel- 
lings  very  fpeedily.  It  produces  very  watery  ftools, 
and  for  the  greater  part.  Mens  the  patients  fize  more 
quickly  than  the  increafe  of  urine  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pedh 


3;  Of  eight  cafes,  in  which  the  melampodium  was 
exhibited,  three  were  completely  cured,  one  is  conva- 
lefcent ;  two  were  emptied,  and  their  fwellings  quite 
reduced,  hut  died,  from  circumftances  to  be  explained 
hereafter.  One  was  not  relieved.  Another,  Tohnfon, 
had  watery  ftools,  and  was  reduced  in  the  fize  of  the 
abdomen,  after  digitalis,  and  many  other  powerful  diu¬ 
retics  had  failed.  in  two  of  thefe,  there  was  water  in 
the  cheft,  and  probably  in  Johnfon.  Two  were  cafes 
of  pure  afcites ;  one  cured,  and  the  other  convalefcent. 
The  reft  were  complicated,  y 

a  “  The  tonic  pills,  when  they  have  fucceeded  with 
me,  have  operated  early,  by  producing  copious  watery 
ftools.  X  2  ' 

(c  h  Thejp 


in  fevera!  cafes,  to  have  recou rfe  to  the  combination  with  gam- 
00&s,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  fmall  portion  of  fluid., 
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b  <s  Their  adion  is  eafy,  but  in  cafes  of  long  Hand¬ 
ing,  contrary  to  Mr.  Bacher’s  affertion,  they  evidently 
w  eaken  the  patient,  however  cautioufly  given. 

c  Whenever  they  produce  a  difcharge  of  water, 
they  reduce  the  fwellings.  Thefe  two  effects,  as  1  fliall 
foon  have  occafion  to  obferve,  are  by  no  means  reci¬ 
procal  in  the  ufe  of  every  diuretic. 

“  The  pulvis  doveri  was  given  in  only  one  cafe.  The 
occafional  caufe  of  the  diforder  led  di  redly  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  fudorixics  in  that  inilance. 

Gamboge  with  cream  of  tartar  gave  relief  in  a  cafe 
(Bowers’s)  which  had  baffled  every  other  prefer  ip- 
tion.  The  patient  was  caehedic,  and  there  w’as  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  vifcera  were  obftruded.  The 
fame  remedy,  in  conjunction  with  calomel,  was  given 
in  a  cafe  of  anafarca,  and  effected  a  cure  very  fpee- 

<<r  The  combination  of  calomel  with  fquills  was  puttied 
to  a  confiderable  extent,  with  jelly,  becaufe  I  fufpeded 
the  condition  of  the  liver.  It  did  not,  however  dimi- 
nilh  the  fwellings  in  proportion  to  its  diuretic  effect. 

“  The  tobacco  tindure  proved  a  ready  diuretic  with 
Coxe.  In  the  two  other  cafes,  and  in  fame  which  I 
do  not  recoiled  with  fufficient  accuracy  to  infert,  it 
did  no  fervice.  But  in  Coxe’s  cafe,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  dropfy  of  the  ovarium,  no  benefit  could  be 
expected  from  fimple  diuretics.  The  mercurial  fric¬ 
tion,  and  fpiritus  setheris  vifriolici,  produced  a  confi¬ 
derable  effect  on  the  difeafe.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the 
fpiritus  aetheri.s  nitrofi,  probably  increafes  the  urine  by  i 
the  adion  of  its  alcohol. 

In  Betty  Clay’s  cafe,  we  have  a  ftriking  example  of 
the  little  anti  -hydropic  power  of  an  adive  diuretic,  the 
fpiritus  setheris  nitrofi.  She  attended  me  only  once  in 
two  or  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  eight,  was  as 
much  [welled  as  ever  ;  though  Hie  had  been  conftantly 
ufing  this  medicine,  and  though  her  urine  wras  palling 
in  very  unufual  quantity.  The  tonic  pills  have  nearly 
effeded  a  cure  in  this  cafe. 

On 


i 
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“  On  reviewing  thefe  obfervations,  which  were  made 
without  choice,  and  with  no  predilection  for  any  re¬ 
medy,  the  refult  appears  not  highly  in  favour  of  the 
digitalis.*  Yet  I  elteem  it  a  valuable  medicine,  and  I 
have  always  found  it  fafe,  by  attending  to  Dr*  Wither¬ 
ing's  cautions.  The  melampodium,  as  given  in  the 
form  of  tonic  pills,  appears,  likewife,  to  polfefs  virtues 
that  ought  not  to  be  negleCted.  I  have  employed  the 
cream  of  tartar  in  comparatively  few  cafes,  but  when 
their  nature  is  confidered,  and  the  furprizing  propor¬ 
tion  of  fuc cels  allowed  for,  I  think  we  may  fairly  rank 
this  medicine  in  the  firft  clafs  of  hydragogues.  From 
what  I  have  feen  of  its  effeCts,  I  lhall  hereafter  give  it 
a  preference  in  molt  cafes  of  dropfy,  to  bring  forward 
a  larger  teftimonial  of  its  real  merits.  Stronger  con- 
elutions  may  be  drawn  in  its  favour,  from  thefe  cafes, 
becaufe  they  coincide  with  the  experience  of  Dr.  Home*™ 
Indeed,  if  cream  of  tartar  be  found  to  poflefs  only  an 
equal  lhare  of  merit  with  digitalis,  the  former  will 
deferve  the  preference,  as  polled! ng  no  deleterious 
qualities,  and  being  eafily  managed  by  practitioners  of 
the  fmallelt  judgment.  In  treating  of  this  remedy. 
Dr.  Home  has  formed  a  juft  and  valuable  diftinCtion, 
between  remedies  which  aCt  chiefly  as  diuretics,  and 
thofe,  which  at  the  fame  time,  diminifh  the  fluid  effufed 
in  droplies.  I  have  been  led  to  refer  to  this  diftinCtion 
more  than  once,  in  the  preceding  cafes.  The  doctor's 
words  are  thefe ;  *  We  have  found,  that  oxymel  col- 
*  chici,  baccse  juniper!,  &c„  are  much  ftronger  diu- 
€  reties,  but  much  weaker  antihydropics  than  cremor 
f  tartari.  We  have  feen,  that  it  often  neither  increafes 
(  urine  nor  ftool,  and  yet  that  it  curesf.'  If  this  dif¬ 
ference  were  more  obferved,  fome  mortifying  difap- 
pointments  in  practice  might  be  avoided. 

X  4  T wenty- 

*  Clinical  Obfervations,  Experiments,  &c.  page  349.  , 

t  Ibid,  page  353.  The  whole  paiTage,  which  is  long,  deferves 
particular  attention. 
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T  wenty-ohe  of  my  patients  were  males,  and  twenty- 
fix  were  females.  7  his  proportion  fupports  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  women  are  more  fubjeCt  to  hydropic 
afleCfions.  Their  ages  have  varied  from  a  year  and  a 
half  to  feventy. 

f<r  In  thofe  cafes  which  terminated  fatally,  where  an 
inflection  of  the  body  was  obtained,  betides  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  difeafe  in  the  vifcera,  ufual  in  dropfical 
complaints,  we  have  frequently  feen  the  kidneys  af¬ 
fected  with  enlargement,  inflammation,  and  a  degree 
or  fuppuration.  In  Rowbottom,  betides  the  difeafe  in 
the  liver,  there  was  an  affection  of  the  heart,  fufficient 
alone  to  produce  death.  In  fuch  inftances,  diifeCtions 
prove  the  impoffibility  of  faving  the  patient.  Yet  in 
feveral  of  thefe  cafes,  much  relief  was  obtained  by  the 
ufe  of  medicines,  and  life  was  not  only  prolonged,  but 
foothed.  i  he  power  of  an  hydragogue  never  appears 
greater,  to  a  judicious  obferver,  than  when  it  reduces 
fwellings  occafioned  by  permanent  difeafe  in  the  vifcera, 
although  the  event  of  the  cafe  fhould  be  ultimately 
fatal:  r  *•  •  ; 

.  et  Five  of  my  patients  died,  in  confequence  of  a 
diarrhoea,  which  began  when  their  fwellings  were  greatly 
reduced.  It  is1  an  obfervation  of  Hippocrates,  repeated 
by  all  writers*14  on  this  difeafe,  that  a  diarrhoea,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a*  dropfy  cf  long  continuance,  is  generally 
iafak  Johnfon,  however,  had  a  loofenefs,  aim  off  at 
the  diifaiice  or  three  months  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
million,  and  yet  efcaped.  In  three  of  the  dideCtions, 
an  evident  c.aufe  ot  this  fymptom  appeared:  the  intef 
tines  were  in  a  flate  of  great  inflammation. 

Such  a  ffate  of  the  bowels  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
practical  writersf  ,but  not  as  connected  with  a  diarrhoea, 
nor  as  following  the  abatement  of  the  fwellings.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  is.  a  peculiar  termination  of 
inveterate  afcites.  We  fee  in  fome  other  cafes,  in  the 
puerperal  lever  particularly,  that  inflammation  may 

r  arile 

*  Foffi-nan,  tom.  iii.  p.  329.  Sydenham  fub  titulo.  Lieutaud, 

1  reels  de  la  Med.  Prat.  &c. 

f  Monro  on  Dropfy,  p.  g8  and  the  authors  quoted  above- 
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arife  in  the  contained  parts  of  the  abdomen,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fudden  removal  of  preffiire  ;  and  in  what¬ 
ever  way  that  fad  may  be  explained,  I  apprehend  that 
a  fimilar  procefs  takes  place,  after  the  reduction  of  hy¬ 
dropic  fw  el  lings*.  Hoffman  and  tome  others,  explain 
fuch  affections  of  the  inteltines  from  the  long-continued 
action  of  the  effufed  water  on  them,  which,  though  a 
theory  of  no  value,  fhows  their  convidion  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  fad.  It  is  evidently  of  great  importance 
to  afcertain  in  what  cafes  fuch  a  termination  may  be 
expeded,  becaufe  the  pradice,  in  a  difeafe  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  ought  to  be  confiderably  influenced  by  it. 
This  view  will  induce  the  phyfician  to  avoid  all  ftirnu- 
latirig  purgatives,  and  rather  to  folicit  a  very  gradual 
dif  barge  of  the  effufed  fluid,  than  to  urge  the  conftitu- 
lion  to  a  degree  of  adion  that  may  increafe  to  a  morbid 
ftate,  There  was  no  particular  appearance  indicative 
of  this  termination,  in  the  cafes  1  have  chferved,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  general  irritability  of  the  habit,  which  always 
fecured  the  effed  of  the  diuretics  adminiftered. 

In  three  other  fatal  inftances,  death  was  brought  on 
by  gangrene.  This  is  commonly  to  be  expeded,  in 
men,  when  the  ikin  of  the  penis  has  become  diftended 
and  tortuous.  Johnfon  is  the  only  patient  whom  I 
have  feen  furvive  this  fymptom.  In  refpect  of  this 
ftate,  alfo,  as  a  probable  termination  of  dropfy,  it  is 
evident,  that  brifk  purgatives,  in  the  confirmed  flage 
of  the  difeafe,  muft  be  very  injurious.  I  fhoul'd  even 
dread,  in  fuch  circumftances,  the  effects  of  digitalis  or| 
the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation, 

“  1  have  never  had  recourfe  to  tapping,  but  when 
the  ftate  of  the  fwellings  threatened  fuffocation.  When¬ 
ever  I  have  been  compelled  to  employ  it,  I  have  found 
the  effulion  renewed  in  great  quantity,  in  the  courfe  of 
forty-eight  hours,  or  within  three  or  four  days  at  the 
utmoftff  s 

After 

*  We  muft  take  care  to  diftinguifti,  h owe ver,  that  in  puerperal 
fevers  the  peritoneum  appears  to  be  firft  affected.  Jn  hydropic 
Inflammation,  the  villous  coat, of  the  inteltines  is  chiefly  attacked# 
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After  thefe  valuable  remarks  on  dropfy,  the  author 
gives  us  two  cafes  of  hydrocephalus,  which  terminated 
favourably,  but  which  he  confiders  as  fpontaneous 
cures,  little,  if  at  all,  affifted  by  medicine. 

Of  the  uva  urfi  the  author  obferves,  that  he  has 
given  it  in  a  confiderable  number  of  nephritic  cafes,  and 
always  with  manifelt  advantage.  The  dofe  he  ufually 
employed  was  five  grains  only,  and  he  has  never  found 
larger  dofes  necellary . 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  hyfteria  the  aiqthor  obferves,  that 
men  are  frequently  attacked  by  complaints  which  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  hyfteric  type ;  two  inftances  of  which  he 
has  adduced. 

We  have  next  a  cafe  of  diabetes,  arifing  in  a  patient 
who  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  free  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  cured  by  a  courfe  of  bark,  with  elixir  of  vi¬ 
triol. 

An  Account  of  an  epidemic  Fever ,  which  prevailed  at 
Manchefter ,  in  the  years  1789  and  1790.  • —  Befides  an 
accurate  defcription  of  the  difeafe,  we  find  feveral  im¬ 
portant  remarks,  tending  to  prove  the  effeCt  poverty, 
and  its  concomitants,  impure  air  and  crouded  rooms, 
have  in  giving  rife  to,  and  perpetuating  contagious 
difeafes ;  likewife  feveral  judicious  regulations  of  police 
are  fuggefied;  which,  if  adopted,  wrould  probably  ren¬ 
der  both  lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  fatal,  diforders  of  this 
kind,  which  are  now  fo  prevalent  in  manufacturing 
towns. 


^  Preternatural  enlargements  of  the  heart,  and  great 
blood  vefieis  appear  to  be  more  frequent.  Dr.  Ferriar 
obferves,  than  authors  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe.  In 
Ine  courfe  of  two  years  he  has  feen  a  confiderable 
number,  many  of  which  are  here  related.  He  has 
generally  found  them  accompanied,  he  fays,  with  drop- 
iical  fwellings,  and  much  flatulence  ,*  frequently  with 
a  cough  and  fpitting ;  a! molt  always  with  oedema  of 

the 
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the  face.  There  is  fometimes  violent  pain  acrofs  the 
breaft,  attended  with  trequent  deliquium  ;  fometimes 
the  pain  is  felt  acrofs  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
efpecialiy  when  a  degree  of  inflammation  has  taken 
place  in  the  heart.  The  progrefs  of  the  diforder  is 
very  unequal.  Sometimes  the  palpitation  is  fo  violent, 
that  the  patient  feems  ready  to  expire;  yet  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  hours,  it  will  ab  be,  and  the  patient  will  be 
able  to  walk  out  of  doors,  infomuch  that  the  difeafe 
frequently  feems  to  be  in  a  retrograde  bate.  A  patient 
under  my  care,  with  a  confid  Table  dilitation  of  the 
heart,  after  having  undergone  violent  pains  acrofs  the 
thorax,  fucceeded  by  fainting,  is  now,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  a  half  from  the  beginning,  confiderably  ealier, 
and  has  been  for  fome  time  free  from  pain  and  deli¬ 
quium.  Laftly,  death  often  happens  fuddenly,  infuch 
cafes,  without  any  rupture  of  the  heart. 

When  the  apex  of  the  heart  ftrikes  very  low,  it  al¬ 
ways  gives  the  impreffion  of  a  much  greater  dilatation 
than  actually  ex  ills.  The  broke  will  be  felt,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth,  or  the  ninth  and 
tenth  ribs,  when  the  ventricles  are  very  little  enlarged 
beyond  their  ufual  lize.  The  molt  certain  lign  of  dila¬ 
tation,  is  the  jarring  fenfation  given  to  the  hand,  by 
each  fyftole.  The  broke  feems  reftrained,  and  is  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  kind  of  thrilling,  which  cannot  be  clearly 
defcribed,  but  is  entirely  different  from  the  lhake  of  a 
palpitation.  It  is  necellary  to  be  very  cautious  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  an  enlargement  exilts,  for  I  have  known 
the  common  palpitation  in  chlorofis  pronounced  a  di¬ 
latation  of  the  heart,  and  the  patient  nearly  defrayed 
by  the  confequent  mode  of  treatment.  The  pulfe  is 
very  irregui  r;  fometimes  feeble,  fmall  and  intermit¬ 
ting  ;  fometimes  extremely  quick  and  hard ;  or  jarring, 
like  the  iybole  of  the  heart  itfelf.  When  the  palpita¬ 
tion  is  violent,  the  head  is  affected  with  ftrong  dibreffing 
pulfations,  which  patients  often  compare  to  the  brokes 
of  a  large  hammer.  I  have  fometimes  found  this  pal¬ 
pitation  in  the  head  more  uneafjq  and  mpre  complained 
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of,  than  that  of  the  heart,  even  when  the  latter  was 
evidently  dilated.  Fainting  fits  often  attend  this  Itage 
.of  the  diford er. 

The  muriated  barytes ,  which  has  been  fo  much  ex¬ 
tolled,  has  failed  in  Dr.  Ferriar’s  hands.  He  never 
found  any  fenfible  effedt  from  it,  even  in  dofes  of  twenty 
drops,  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day;  excepting  in  two 
cafes.  In  thefe  two  inftances,  where  it  appeared  to  do 
her  vice,  the  good  effedt  was  not  very  remarkable. 
Dr.  b  erriar  fufpedts,  that  the  only  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pcdted  from  it,  inuft  arife  from  the  adtion  of  the  acid,  ’ 
either  not  completely  faturated,  or  not  deftroyed  as  a 
tonic,  by  the  mineral,  as  he  found  feveral  patients  re¬ 
ceive  apparent  benefit  from  the  acid  alone,  who  had 
uled  the  muriated  barytes  without  effedt. 
i  The  fit  nation  the  author  held  in  the  lunatic  hofpital, 
muft  have  afforded  him  opportunity  of  making  many 
valuable  obfervations  on  injanity.  The  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  in  this  affedtion,  by  different 
writers  and  pradiitioners,  form  the  fubjedt  of  one  of 
thefe  eflays.  With  regard  to  tartar  emetic ,  he  remarks, 
fiat  although  it  be  at  prefent  in  frequent  ufe,  in  nau- 
feating  doles,  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  he  has  himfelf 
ufed  it  in  fix  cafes,  in  two  of  which  the  patients  were 
cxti  emely  furious,  and  found  it  of  little  efficacy,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  one  inflance. 

Camphor  he  has  found  ufelefs  in  thefe  diforders,  in 
all  kinds  of  dofes.  He  has  given  it,  with  great  atten¬ 
tion,  in  eight  cafes,  without  any  advantage. 

_  Opium  and  digitalis  have  been  equally  ineffectual  in 
his  hands. 

Antiphlogiflic  regimen.  Many  maniacal  patients  brine; 
on  their  disorder  by  hard  drinking.  In  fuch  cafes,  low 
met,  and  faline  purgatives  generally  reftore  health  in 
a  moderate  length  of  time. 

,  If.  cafes  of  deep  melancholy,  where  there  was  evi- 
ucmly  a  relaxed  flate  of  the  folids,  and  in  maniacal 
paroxyfms,  where  appearances  refembled  thofe  of  the 
‘ow  “eltrium  m  fevers.  Dr.  Ferriar  has  employed  the 

bark , 
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hark,  combined  with  opium  and  aromatics,  with  the 
heft  effedts. 

Bathing.  The  repeated  ufe  of  bathing,  either  warm 
or  cold,  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  the  heft  writers. 
In  cafes  of  melancholy.  Dr.  Ferriar  commonly  ufes 
the  latter,  in  mania  the  former.  If  a  maniac  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  warm  bath  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  will 
become  entirely  pallive.  Immerfion  for  half  an  hour* 
exempting  the  head  of  courfe,  commonly  produces 
this  effedt. 

Drains .  Melancholy  and  mania  are  fometimes  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fuppreflion  of  habitual  eruption,  or  dif- 
charges,  and  fometimes  cured  by  reftoring  or  imitating 
them.  Of  this,  fome  inftances  are  adduced. 

Bleeding  and  topical  evacuations.  General  blood-letting, 
the  author  remarks,  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  young 
plethoric  fubjedts,  when  the  patient  is  not  totally  un¬ 
manageable.  Repeated  bleeding,  though  fo  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Sydenham,  would,  in  Dr.  Ferriar  s 
opinion,  be  hazardous ;  for  he  has  often  had  occafion 
to  remark,  that  the  ftrength  of  a  maniac  is  eafily,  and 
fometimes  fuddenly  reduced,  by  evacuating  remedies. 


The  remarkable  operation  of  digitalis,  in  retarding 
the  pulfe,  naturally  fuggefted  its  ufe  in  cafes  of  adtive 
haemorrhage.  Four  cafes  of  hsemoptoe  are  adduced, 
where  its  good  efFedts  were  remarkable.  It  appears  to 
be  particularly  indicated,  where  a  tendency  to  relapfe 
is  preFerved,  after  the  ufual  methods  of  checking  the 
evacuation  have  been  carried  as  far  as  prudence,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  will  juftify. 

A  ftngle  cafe  of  hydrophobia  is  next  related,  which, 
has  already  appeared  in  the  flrft  volume  of  Medical 
Facts  and  Obfer  vat  ions.  We  are  ferry  to  fay,  it  af¬ 
fords  nothing  to  induce  us  to  hope  for  fuccefs  in  the 
treatment  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

The' 

*  / 
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The  left  eftay  in  the  prefent  volume  is  on  the  origin 
of  contagious  and  new  difeafes.  This  is  not  ftriCtly 
medical.  Its  deiign  is  to  point  out  the  fources  of  dif- 
eafe  among  the  poorer  and  manufacturing  dalles,  here¬ 
by  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poftible,  by  wholefome  regu¬ 
lations,  the  rife  of  contagious  fevers,  and  perhaps  of 
new  difeafes.  A  fubjeCt  in  which  the  higher  ranks  of 
ibciety  ate  nearly  as  much  concerned  as  the  lower. 

1  he  tafety  of  the  rich,” the  author  well  obferves,  “  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and 
a  minute  and  conft  .nt  attention  to  their  wants,  is  not 
lefs  an  aCt  of  felf-prefervation  than  of  virtue.  For  we 
are  not  lefs  expofed  now  to  the  ravages  of  diforders, 
the  poifons  of  which  are  perpetuated  in  the  abodes  of 
miiery,  but  we  are  threatened  with  the  rife  of  new 
contagions,  the  danger  of  which  capnot  be  foretold, 
nor  perhaps  the  remedies  ealily  ascertained.  In  this 
the  true  danger  of  luxury  confifts,  which  1  think  au¬ 
thors  have  too  much  overlooked:  the  exceftes  of  an 
individual,  in  their  direCt  confequences,  affeCt  only 
himfelf  and  his  family  :  but  when  voluptuous  habits  in¬ 
duce  him  to  with-holcl  his  real  fuperfluities  from  the  in¬ 
digent,  he  contributes  to  the  difeafes  and  deftruClion  of 
tiioufands. 

Accident  and  misfortune  have  too  often  done  thofe 
fervices  to  mankind,  which  wifdom  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  render.  The  fire  of  London  extirpated 
the  plague  in  this  country ;  and  even  the  blow  of  an 
abafti n  once  proved  a  falutary  remedy.  Perhaps  feme 
fuch  extraordinary  circumftances  muft  do  for  us,  what 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do  for  ourfelves,  in  difarming  the 
virulence  of  animal  poifons,  by  increafing  the  happinefs 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  To  imagine,  that  by  any  hu¬ 
man  prudence,  all  miiery  (even  from  indigence)  can 
be  relieved,  or  all  contagion  deftroyed,  would  be  ri¬ 
diculous  ;  but  as  events,  unexpected,  or  certainly  not 
promoted  with  this  view,  have  abated  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  fome  epidemics,  I  fee  no  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  prudence,  by  imitating  fuch  operations, 

may 
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may  Hill  farther  leffen  the  evils  of  difeafe.  In  any  event, 
a  clofer  attention  to  the  comfort  ot  the  poor,  than  is 
commonly  praClifed,  is  a  deilrable  objeCt  of  attain¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  may  excite  the  benevolence  of  fome  men, 
if  they  can  be  convinced,  that  aCts  or  charity  will  not 
only  ferve  them  in  another  life,  but  promile  them  a 
longer  enjoyment  of  the  prefent.” 

In  our  next  number  we  propofe  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  fecond  volume  of  this  valuable  work. 


Art.  XXV.  Obfervations  on  morbid  Poifons ,  Phage - 
deena,  and  Cancer :  containing  a  comparative  View 
of  the  Theories  of  Dr .  Swediaur ,  John  Hunter ,  Mef- 
Jieurs  Foote ,  Moore ,  and  Belly  on  the  Laws  of  venereal 
Virus :  with  fome  preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Mode  of  Reafoning  adopted  by  medical 
Writers .  By  Joseph  Adams,  Surgeon .  —  8vo.  328  p. 
price  5  s.  —  Johnson,  London,  1795. 

^T^HE  confuiion  which  has  arifen  in  medicine,  from 
§  the  ufe  of  terms,  to  which  no  precife  meaning 
has  been  affixed*  is  almoil  incalculable.  The  progrefs 
of  the  fcience  has  been  beyond  meafure  retarded,  from 
authors  expreffmg  themfelves  in  language,  which  pro¬ 
bably  they  themfelves  had  dot  defined,  and  which  had 
been  underftood  by  a  thoufand  different  readers  in  as 
many  different  ways.  Mr.  Adams  has  produced  a 
number  of  inftances,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which 
ferve  to  prove  this.  He  has  brought  thefe  forward, 
indeed,  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  and  afperity ;  but 
this  will  be  excufed  him,  when  the  prevalence  and  great 
importance  of  this  fault,  in  medical  writers,  is  confi- 
dered.  It  is  much  to  be  wiffied,  that  the  language  of 
medicine  underwent  a  thorough  reform.  In  no  fcience 
is  it  more  neceffary  than  in  this.  Until  this  be  effected, 
it  may  be  allowed  the  fatirift  to  lath  the  perfcn,  as  the 
only  means  at  prefent  of  correcting  the  thing.  How 

many 
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many  ages;  obferves  Mr.  Adams,  was  the  term,  f<r  he¬ 
reditary  difeafe,”  current  among  the  learned,  till  Mr. 
Hunter  lliewed  there  was  no  inch  thing  in  nature  as  an 
hereditary  difeafe,  but  that  a  difpolition  to  a  difeafe  was 
often  hereditary ! 

The  term,  f chirr  us,  is  alfo  adduced  by  the  author,  as 
a  ilriking  inftance  of  the  want  of  precilion  in  medical 
language.  If  the  reader  confiders  its  etymology,  he 
will  find  it  very  well  applied  to  an  indolent  tumour, 
peculiarly  hard  ;  in  general  language,  often  to  any  of 
the  vifcera  indurated  by  chronic  inflammation.  In  a 
clofer  fenfe  he  will  find  it  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  tu¬ 
mour  which  agrees  with  Dr.  Cullen’s  defcription  of  it 
in  his  Noflogia ;  or  do  - — Fart  is  magnitude  autia  fine  Phlogof. 
Genus •  Partis ,  pier umqne  glandule,  tumor  durus ,  non  do- 
lens,  cegre  fuppurans.  The  other  nofologifts  ufe,  for  the 
molt  parti  the  fame  language,  except  Linnaeus,  who 
makes  no  reference  to  a  cancer  ;  yet  Dr.  Fordyce  con¬ 
fiders  it  as  one  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation. 
Molt  authors  confider  cancer  as  the  fequel  of  fchirrus. 
Boerhaave  feems  to  have  beenfo  feduced  by  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  that  he  advifes  us,  by  all  means,  to  abftain  from 
Simulating  applications  to  a  fchirrus  liver,  left  we  pro- 
duce  a  cancer;  and  Vanfwieten  enforces  his  preceptor’s 
advice.  Yet  neither  of  them  pretend  ever  to  have  feen 
a  cancerous  liver  ;  nor  is  any  better  authority  produced 
for  inch  a  difeafe  than  a  dilledtion,  related  by  Bonetus, 
from  Bellonius.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  fo  cautious 
has  Morgagni  been  in  this  refpeft,  that  among  the 
number  of  cafes  related  of  indurated  liver,  he  never 
once  ufes  the  term  fchirrus.  Some  anatomifts,  who  are 
no  lefs  accurate  in  this  reipedt,  do  not  fcruple  to  apply 
the  term  to  that  enlarged  ftate  of  the  proftate,  which 
is  among  the  calamities  of  old  age.  But  furely  it 
wants  the  charadteriftic  mark  of  ever  terminating  in 
cancer.  In  how  few  cafes,  where  this  gland  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  years,  in  an  enlarged  ftate,  is  fuppuration 
found;  or  when  ulceration  has  commenced  on  the  in¬ 
terior  furface,  do  we  find  an  internal  fuppuration  with  a 
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circumfcribed  hardnefs,  like  what  is  met  with  in  the 
cancerous  breaft  or  teftis  ?  Do  we  hear  the  patient 
complain  of  lancinating  pains,  or  any  other  uneafmefs, 
than  what  arifes  from  the  mechanical  obftruMion  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder?  Here,  however,  the  etymology 
of  the  word  being  confiftent  with  any  one  of  the  fenfes 
in  which  it  is  uied,  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  authors 
will  not  be  careful  to  give  a  definition  of  their  terms, 
or  refer  us  to  fuch  of  their  predeceflbrs,  whole  lan¬ 
guage  they  are  contented  to  adopt. 

If  Sydenham  relates  the  fymptoms  of  a  difeafe,  who, 
that  withes  for  information,  is  not  concerned  when  he 
arrives  at  the  conclufion  ?  If  the  fame  author  begins 
to  affign  the  caufes  of  fymptoms,  who  has  patience  to 
read  of  the  ebullition  of  the  blood,  the  concoction, 
digeftion,  and  feparation  of  the  inflamed  particles,  &c. 
in  the  fmall  pox  — -  of  the  fubtle  matter  of  the  plague, 
which  being  free  from  the  groflhefs  of  the  variolous 
matter  requires  no  previous  digeftion,  nor  any  ebul¬ 
lition  to  procure  it ?  — -A  great  deal  more  of  the  fame 
kind  is  brought  forwards,  from  the  works  of  living 
authors.which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  into. 

The  third  and  four  following  chapters  contalncb- 
fervations  on  the  morbid  poifons,  which  he  defines,  the 
Accretions  of  animals,  the  eflect  of  difeafe,  capable  of 
conveying  a  difeafed  action  from  one  animal  to  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame,  or  different,  fpecies.  His  ideas  on 
this  fubjedt,  the  author  candidly  acknowledges  to  have 
been,  in  great  meafure,  derived  from  Mr.  Hunter.  The 
fa<5ts  on  this  fubjedt  are  as  yet  too  few  to  ground  a  fyftem 
on,  or  to  enable  us  to  difcover  the  general  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed  ;  but  every  attempt  at  ge¬ 
neralizing  thole  fa dts  will  at  leaft  have  the  effect  "of 
keeping  up  an  attention  to  the  fubjedf,  and  thus  tend 
ultimately  to  its  improvement. 

Morbid  poifons  may  be  applied  either  by  vapour, 
contact,  or  wound.  f  The  flrft  ufually  produce  fever; 
which,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  ftruggle  through  tile 
ftages  of  it,  fnbfides  of  itlelf.  Thofe  which  afleft,  by 
vol.  ir.  -  Y  wound 
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wound  or  contact,  produce  a  local  difeafe,  which  fome- 
times  only  extends  itfelf  by  the  difeafed  adtion  being 
kept  up  in  the  part;  at  others,  affedt  various  parts  of 
the  body  by  abforption.  The  hydrophobiac  poiton  is  an 
exception,  being  given  by  contadt,  and  producing  a 
critical  fever.  The  fmall-pox,  and  perhaps  molt  of 
the  poilbns  producing  eruptive  fevers,  may  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  contact,  or  vapour.  In  the  morbid  poilbns, 
the  quantity  applied,  provided  it  be  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  confequent  difeafe,  does  not  feem  to  lellen  or 
increafe  it. 

4  For  a  morbid  poifon  to  produce  its  full  effect,  the 
i'ubjedt  that  receives  it  mult  be  fufceptible  of  the  d  id¬ 
eated  action  it  occafions.  The  part  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  or  the  conltitution,  mult  take  on  a  difpolition  to 
the  difeafed  adtion,  and  nothing  mult  interfere  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  adtion  taking  place. 

4  The  fufeeptibility  depends  on  the  conltitution,  or 
the  date  of  it  at  the  time  the  poifon  is  applied,  if  the 
conltitution  is  fufceptible,  the  local  dtjpojition  will  take 
place  on  the  application  of  the  poifon,  and  the  adtion 
follow  in  a  certain  period.  From  this,  as  foon  as  mat¬ 
ter  is  abforbed,  the  conltitutional  difpolition  will  follow; 
but  the  difeafed  action  will  not  take  place  till  a  certain 
period,  according  to  the  laws  of  each  individual  poifon. 

‘  h  he  fufeeptibility  is  confined  for  the  molt  part  to 
diltindt  fpecies  of  animals,  as  the  mange  to  dogs,  the 
rot  to  fheep,  and  a  great  variety  to  men.  This  is,  I 
believe,  liable  to  only  the  tingle  exception  of  the  hy¬ 
drophobia.  But  all  men,  and  probably  other  animals, 
are  not  fufceptible  of  the  poifons  peculiar  to  their  fpe~ 
cies.  Some  men  pals  through  life  without  feeling  the 
effedts  of  the  variolous  infedtion,  and  ft  ill  more  without 
that  of  the  venereal,  though  expofed  to  it  as  much  as 
the  greateft  fufferers.  Many  are  fufceptible  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another.  Some  have  even  hi  own  a  i’ufcep- 
tibility  of  the  local,  and  not  of  the  conltitutional  in¬ 
fect  ion,  or  abforption  has  produced  no  confequent  dif- 
pofilion  to  the  difeafe.  In  tome,  a  pirn  pie  has  appeared 
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on  the  arm  after  inoculation  for  the  final!  pox,  filch  as 
could  not  have  arifen  from  a  mere  punCture  without 
infectious  matter  ;  this  has  gradually  fubfided,  and  the 
conftitution  remained  uninfeCted,  though  expofed  to  the 
effluvia  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  venereal,  how  many  do 
we  find  admitted  into  the  hofpitals  in  whom  the  local 
difeafe  has  exifted  long  enough  to  commit  the  molt  for¬ 
midable  ravages,  yet  no  fymptoms  from  abforption 
have  followed ! 

f  That  there  is  a  period  between  the  time  the  infec¬ 
tion  is  received,  and  the  difeafed  aCtion  thews  iifelf,  is 
evident  in  every  inftance.  And  as  in  molt  we  can 
perceive  no  alteration  during  that  interval  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  life,  this  ftate  of  the  conftitution  has  been  cal¬ 
led,  by  Mr,.  Hunter,  a  difpofition  to  take  on  the  dif¬ 
eafed  aftion.  In  the  cafual  fmall-pox*  we  find  a  fpace 
of  about  twelve  days  between  the  reception  of  the  poi- 
fonous  effluvia  and  the  fir  ft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 
But  the  difpofition  to  the  difeafe,  muft  have  exifted  du¬ 
ring  that  whole  fpace,  becaule  the  fubjeCt  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  all  the  means  of  infe.Ction  from  the  time 
he  firft  received  the  effluvia ;  yet  this  will  not  prevent 
the  difeafe  from  appearing  at  the  appointed  period. 
Travellers  frequently  leave  the  country  where  theyr 
received  the  miafma  of  ague  long  before  any  fymptoms 
of  it  appear;  yet  the  difpofition  having  been  given,  a 
removal  into  better  air  does  not  prevent  the  difeafed 
aCtion  taking  place. 

*  But  even  when  the  difpofition  is  given,  the  aCtion  may 
be  fuperfeded  for  a  time.  Of  this  we  have  feveral  in- 
ftances,  related  by  Baron  Dimidale,  of  perfons  under 
inoculation,  in  fome  of  whom  the  period  or  eruption 
was  protraCted,  and  in  others  the  puftules,  after  erup¬ 
tion,  rendered  ftationary  by  the  aCtion  of  other  difeafes. 
Thefe  are  inftances  where  the  aCtion  is  fufpended  in 
morbid  poifons,  producing  their  efteCt  by  fymp.tomatic. 
fevers,  having  their  ftated  crifis  and  termination.  The 
.(lime  happens  to  thole  whicH  afteCt  locally,  and  by  ab- 
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forption,  without  a  crifis.  The  venereal  never  fh6ws 
itfelf  on  the  fkin,  or  in  the  bones,,  whiltt  the  fir  ft  local 
fymptoms  are  yielding  to  mercury  given  in  any  form. 
But  the  difeafe  will  appear  in  the  Ikin  or  bones,  after 
Hie  fir  ft  local  fymptoms  have  been  removed,  and  the 
nfledt  of  mercury  on  the  conftitution  has  ceafed.  In 
this  cafe  the  difeafed  adtion  has  been  fufpended,  after 
the  difpofition  had  taken  place,.  This  will  be  at  once 
admitted  by  every  one  who  reflects,  that  the  fource  of 
intedlion  no  longer  exifting  ftnce  the  cure  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  local  complaint,  the  difeafe  that  afterwards  ap¬ 
pears  muft  be  in  confeqtience  of  matter  abforbed  before 
the  local  was  cured ;  and  if  its  appearance  is  later  than 
the  ftafed  time,  it  muft  be  becaufe  the  conftitution  was 
occupied  by  another,  namely,  the  mercurial  irritation. 

f  In  the  fm  all -pox  thefe  phenomena  are  more  ob¬ 
vious,  becaufe,  ftnce  the  introduction  of  inoculation, 
the  periods  of  infection,  fever,  and  eruption,  have  been 
marked  with  greater  perfpicuity,  and  the  uniformity  is 
more  flunking  from  thofe  periods  being  fhort,  and  all 
the  fymptoms  acute.  But  if  we  allow  for  the  difference 
between  eight  days,  which  is  the  medium  the  inoculated 
fmall-pox  requires,  and  fix  weeks,  the  medium  of  the 
venereal  for  lhowing  the  eftedts  of  abforption,  we  ftiall 
not  find  the  variation  in  any  greater  proportion.  For 
it,  as  the  fame  author  ohferves,  the  former  varies  from 
one  to  ten,  or  even  twelve  days,  without  any  apparent 
conftitutional  impediment,  the  latter  may  be  fuppofed 
to  vary  from  one  to  as  many  weeks,  and  even  longer, 
becaufe,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time,  there  is  a 
greater  probability  of  fome  accidental  circumftance 
happening,  to  fufpend  or  forward  the  ad'tion.’ 

It  is  a  law  with  moil  of  thofe  morbid  poifons,  which 
produce  their  etfedf  by  a  critical  fever,  that  a  conftitu- 
iion  which  has  once  gone  through  the  adtion  excited  by 
them,  is  no  longer  fufceptible  of  it.  But  poifons  which 
produce  difeafed  adtions,  w  ithout  critical  terminations, 
as  the  venereal,  do  not  leave  the  conftitution  lefs  fuf¬ 
ceptible  of  their  influence,,  except  for  a  time.. 
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Befides  the  morbid  poifons,  which  communicate  a 
difeafe  fimilar  to  the  parent  ftock,  it  appears,,  the  author 
obferves,  as  if  the  healthy  fecretions  of  one  perlon 
may,  under  certain  circumftances,  be  deleterious  to 
another.  Whether  any  of  the  poifons,  now  frequently 
met  with*  originated  from  fuch  a  caufe,  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  ;  certain  it  is,  that  many  of  them  are  of  re¬ 
cent  date,  which  in  forae  we  afcertain  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  All  of  them  are  more  readily  conveyed 
when  the  cuticle  is  removed,  or  is  very  thin.  The 
parts  where  the  cuticle  is  thinned:  are,  the  genitals,  the 
papillae,  and  the  mouth.  In  all  thefe  we  have  infranc  es 
of  difeafe  implanted,  which  cannot  be  traced  from  the 
parent  dock:  although  it  has  been  ufual  to  call  every 
afedtion  of  this  kind  venereal.  But  thefe  local  affec¬ 
tions  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Celfus,  whofe  ac¬ 
curacy  can  only  be  exceeded  by  his  brevity,  defcribes 
no  lets  than  nine  appearances  of  ulcer  on  the  penis, 
which  he  diftinguifhes  by  their  progrefs  and  fituation. 
Some  of  thefe  local  affections  have  been  defcribed,  as 
accompanied  with  exoitofis  on  the  fcalp  and  tibiaf, 
and  yet  were  cured  without  mercury  — *  a  proof,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Adams,  that  they  were 
not  venereal. 

Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  local  adtion  of 
morbid  poifons  when  applied  to  the  body:  of  this  he 
makes  the  following  divitions  : 

i .  Slough ,  with  confequent  fungus  and  fcab,  as  in  yaws. 

2»  • — — s  with  fuppuraiion  and  fcab,  as  in  fmall-pox. 

3*  — ,  preceded  by  ulcer,  and,  when  feparated, 
followed  by  immediate  finning,  as  in  feveral  anomalous 
poifons. 

4-  — —5  with  ulceration,  and  each  in  fucceffion,  as 
in  the  houghing  phagedaena. 

4-  Ulceration ,  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  fec.reted 
pus,  as  in  the  common  phagedaena. 

6.  — — with  a  thickened  edge  and  bafe,  as  in  the 
venereal. 
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After  following  Mr.  Hiinter  in  his  account  of  the 
procelfes  of  ulceration  and  cicatrization,  Mr.  Adams 
traces  the  deviation  from  the  general  law,  when  the 
difeafe  arifes  from  the  ftimulus  of  a  morbid  poifon  : 
thefe  varieties,  he  remarks,  are  reducible  to  laws,  with 
an  uniformity  that  is  truly  ftriking. 

When  a  lofs  of  fubftance  is  induced  by  the  ftimulus 
of  a  morbid  poifon,  whether  from  Hough  or  ulceration, 
as  foon  as  the  difeafed  action  ceafes,  inftead  of  granu¬ 
lations  riling  to  fill  up  the  cavity,  we  find  itflrft  fkinned 
over,  and,  if  the  loft  fubftance  is  reftored,  it  is  by  a 
fubfequent  procefs  under  the  Hun.  *1  his  is  obferved  in 
the  puftules  of  the  lmall-pox,  in  chancres,  where  the 
ulceration  has  acquired  any  depth  ;  and  it  may  be 
traced  in  all  the  anomalous  morbid  poifons. 

The  regularity  with  which  granulation  takes  place 
in  all  fecondary  or  ecnftitutional  ulcers,  is  no  lefs  re¬ 
markable.  This  is  always  the  cafe  in  the  venereal,  in 
the  Houghing  phagedaena,  and  in  all  the  morbid  poifons, 
of  whofe  fecondary  fymptoms  we  have  any  correct  hif- 
tory.  As  this  difference  muff  convince  us  that  the 
poifon  undergoes  an  alteration  in  the  circulation,  it 
might  have  led  us  to  doubt  whether  the  pus  ferreted  in 
the  fecondary  ulcers  was  infectious  like  that  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  ones.  Mr.  Hunter  has  reduced  this  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  venereal,  and  fnewn  that  the  poifon,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  lofes  its  infectious  properties. 
^Nothing  of  this  kind  having  been  attempted  in  the  ano¬ 
malous  poifons,  Mr.  Adams  only  remarks  thofe  dif¬ 
ferences  between  their  primary  and -fecondary  fymp¬ 
toms,  which  might  lead  us  to  form  a  fimilar  conelu, 
lion. 

When  fecondary  ulcers  are  fimilar  to  primary  ones, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  fmali-pox,  where  the  pus  in  each  is 
equally  infectious,  granulation  does  not  take  place  in 
either;  except  v here  funning  is  prevented  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Hough,  which  appears  to  give  rife  to  the  gra¬ 
nulating  procefs,  and  produces  fungus,  which  is  for  the 
molt  part  a  prelude  to  healthy  granulations. 
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Having  confidered  the  laws  by  which  the  parts  in¬ 
jured  are  healed  or  reftored,  Mr.  Adams  next  traces 
the  operation  of  remedies,,  where  the  original  powers 
of  the  conftitution  are  unequal  to  the  cure,  or  where  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe  may  be  thortened.  He  firft 
ipeaks  of  the  actions  induced  by  mercury,  its  manner 
of  curing  ulcers  from  morbid  poifons,  and  of  the  dif- 
eafed  adtions  induced  by  its  ufe. 

If  mercury  be  exhibited  while  there  is  a  crude  wound, 
we  find  it  adting  as  a  poifon ;  that  is,  producing  ulce¬ 
ration  beyond  what  is  necetlary  for  diOodging  the  dead 
edges  of  a  cut.  If  now  the  mercury  be  difcontinued, 
the  ulceration  will  ceafe,  and  the  healing  procefs  com¬ 
mence.  We  may  therefore  in  fome  inftances  expedt, 
where  a  morbid  poifon  keeps  up  phagedaena,  by  the 
pus  producing  a  limilar  irritation  to  the  one  which  firft 
cabled  the  ulcer,  that  by  inducing  the  mercurial  irri¬ 
tation,  we  may  fuperfede  the  former  by  a  phagedaena, 
which  will  not  be  permanent.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
to  determine  when  we  have  fuperfeded  the  firft,  as  by 
continuing  the  remedy  too  long  we  produce  a  phage¬ 
daena  which  may  be  kept  up  by  habit  :  but  this  may  be 
avoided  by  accurate  attention;  we  ffiould  flop  as  loon 
as  we  are  convinced,  by  any  change  in  the  ulcer,  that 
the  mercury  has  begun  to  excite  a  freffi  adtion. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  will  appear,  why  mer¬ 
cury  will  be  often  ferviceable  in  ulcers  that  do  not  arife 
from  morbid  poifons.  From  various  confiderations, 
likewife,  the  author  infers,  that  lefs  mercury  will  cure 
an  ulcer,  arifing  from  a  morbid  poifon,  without  a  cal¬ 
lous  edge  and  balls,  than  where  thefe  are  prefent;  that 
mercury  is  frequently  unfuccefsful  in  ulcers  from  mor¬ 
bid  poifons  attended  with  hough ;  and  that  a  later  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  remedy  will  cure  an  ulcer  from  a  mor  ¬ 
bid  poifon,  which  at  firft  refifted  that  remedy:  that  left 
mercury  will  cure  the  Fecondary  than  the  primary  aft 
fedtions  induced  by  morbid  poifons:  and  that  mercury 
will  not  prevent  the  fecondary  adtions  of  thole  morbid 
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poifons,  which  it  will  cure  when  they  do  appear.  For 
this  latter  proportion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Adams  concludes,  therefore,  that  mercury  is  a 
remedy  we  are  juftifiable  in  trying  in  all  cafes  of  ulce¬ 
ration,  that  refill  common  topical  applications  and  re¬ 
iterative  remedies,  particularly  if  unattended  with  (lough. 

That  where  ulceration  is  unattended  with  a  callous 
edge  and  bale,  mercury  ihouldbe  exhibited  with  greater 
caution,  arid  the  mercurial  falls  for  the  molt  part,  pre¬ 
ferred. 

That  the  lecondary  ulcers  of  fome  morbid  poifons 
yield  to  lefs  mercury  than  their  primary  ones. 

That  in  fome  inftances,  where  mercury  has  been 
freely  exhibited  before  the  appearances  of  fecondary 
ulcers,  it  has  not  prevented  them.  Yet  in  thefe  fame 
cafes,  when  fecondary  ulcers  have  appeared,  they  have 
yielded  to  a  much  fighter  mercurial  irritation  than  was 
ineffectually  railed  to  prevent  them. 

That  blotches  or  ulcers,  which  appear  after  the  cure 
of  fecondary  ulcers,  feem  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
yield  to  mercury,  to  bear  the  fame  analogy  to  fecon¬ 
dary  ulcers,  as  fecondary  ones  do  to  primary. 

And  laftly,  that  if  a  primary  ulcer,  whether  of  the 
Houghing  or  true  phagedsena,  ftiould  at  firft  refute  to 
yield  to  mercury,  we  may  be  juftifiable  in  attempting 
it  a  fecond  time  with  great  caution,  either  when  we 
conceive  the  difeafe  kept  up  by  habit,  or  fo  far  famili¬ 
arized  to  the  conftitution,  that  the  novelty  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  ftirnulus  may  be  fufficient  to  excite  a  new  adtion, 
however  temporary. 

Belides  the  ill  effects  of  mercury,  when  long  con¬ 
tinued,  in  producing  phagedaena,  its  general  ill  effedts 
on  the  fyftem  are  well  known.  Hence,  obferves  Mr. 
Adams,  it  leems  to  follow,  that  while  it  remains  a 
doubt,  whether  mercury  will  prevent  the  fecondary 
fymptoms  of  a  morbid  poifon,  and  as  far  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  thole  fecondary  fymptoms,  when  they 
appear,  give  way  to  a  comparatively  fight  exhibition 
of  the  remedy,  it  may  be  fafer,  till  the  laws  of  fueff 
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poifons  are  better  underftood,  to  reft  when  we  have 
relieved  the  primary  fymptoms ;  and  watching  atten¬ 
tively  the  accefs  of  any  fecondary  ones,  attack  them  as 
early  as  they  can  be  fairly  afcertained. 

It  may  naturally  be  aiked,  if  there  is  this  variety  of 
poifons  to  be  traced  in  the  account  of  different  difeafes 
of  the  genitals,  and  above  all,  if,  for  the  mofc  part  they 
yield  to  mercury,  either  in  their  primary  or  fecondary 
ftages,  how  fhould  the  world  have  been  fo  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  the  venereal,  which  at  moft  could  be 
only  an  addition  to  thofe  calamities  it  had  always  wit- 
nefled  ?  To  this  Mr.  Adams  replies,  that  the  venereal, 
as  far  as  we  can  afcertain,  is  the  only  poifon  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  difeafe  formidable,  by  the  probable  extent  of 
its  fp reading,  and  by  the  fituation  of  all  the  infedted,  In 
the  other  three,  viz.  the  ulcer  terminating  in  Hough,  the 
Jloughing  and  the  common  phagedena,  the  fymptoms  are 
too  acute  to  admit  coition,  and  as  foon  as  they  begin 
to  fubfide,  the  parts  heal  rapidly.  In  the  venereal,  the 
actions  are  all  flow,  from  the  caufes  before  enumerated, 
fo  that  coition  in  either  fex  may  for  a  time  be  continued 
after  ulceration  has  commenced.  It  may  alfo,  as  will 
hereafter  be  fhown,  produce  only  gonnorrhoea,  the  dit— 
charge  from  which  is  infectious. 

Secondly,  the  confutation  has  no  power  over  the 
difeafed  action  this  poifon  occafions,  nor  indeed  has  any 
remedy  but  mercury,  the  ufe  of  which  was  unknown 
in  Europe  when  the  venereal  firft  appeared. 

Laftly,  we  have  not  yet  afcertained,  that  either  of 
the  oth  r  poifons  produces  that  uniformity  which  can 
be  traced,,  like  the  venereal,  from  the  infedtor  to  the 
infedted.  Though  chancres  are  precifely  fimilar  in 
women  and  men,  we  have  no  accounts  tranfmitted  of 
Houghing  ulcers  in  the  the  vagina,  fo  that  if  they  occur 
at  all,  it  is  at  moft  but  rarely. 

Having  traced  the  poifonous  effedts  of  matter  applied 
from  one  animal  to  another  of  the  fame  clafs,  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  no  fpecific  difeafe,  the  author 
adverts  to  the  very  obfcure  queftion,  concerning  the 
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origin  of  difeafes.,  which  at  preferit  never  appear  to 
originate  with  the  fufferers.  It  feems,  he  obferves,  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  at  firft  fprung  up.  Mr. 
Hunter,  as  far  as  - the  oblburity  of  his  language  will 
enable  us  to  judge,  feems  to  conjedture,  that  the  ve¬ 
nereal  might  owe  its  origin  to  fome  unnatural  connec¬ 
tion.  Certain  it  is,  that  difeafes  in  one  clafs  of  animals, 
when  communicated  to  another,  feem  to  alter  many 
of  their  properties.  It  has  not  yet  been  exa&ly  afcer- 
tained,  what  is  the  peculiar  lituation  of  the  dog,  or 
other  rabid  animal,  when  his  bite  produces  hydropho¬ 
bia.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fame  fymptoms  have  not 
uniformly  appeared  as  thofe  which  have  followed  his 
bite.  The  cow-pox  is  a  difeafe  well  known  to  the  dairy 
farmers  in  Gloucefterfhire.  The  only  appearance  in 
the  animal  is  a  phagedenic  ulcer  on  the  teat,  without 
any  apparent  inflammation.  When  communicated  to 
the  human,  it  produces,  betides  ulceration  in  the  hand, 
a  contiderable  tumour  of  the  arm,  with  fymptomatic 
fever,  both  which  gradually  fubfide.  What  is  Hill 
more  extraordinary,  as  far  as  fa<5ts  have  hitherto  been 
afcertained,  the  perfon  who  has  been  infedfed  is  ren¬ 
dered  infenfible  to  the  variolous  poifon. 

Whether  any  of  the  nforbid  poifons,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  fo  much  diminifh  the  period  of  human  life,  arofe 
from  fuch  caufes,  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  fugged:  many  arguments  that  might  favour 
fuch  an  opinion,  derived  from  the  countries  from  which 
fome  of  thefe  poifons  are  faid  to  have  originated.  But 
as  nothing  fatisfa&ory  can  be  afcertained,  it  is  much 
more  to  the  purpofe  to  diredt  our  attention  to  the  laws 
by  which  every  poifon  is  governed,  till  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  ia6ts  fhall  enable  us  to  form  rational  conclufions. 

The  feventh  chapter  treats  of  carcinoma  and  other 
local  difeafes,  ufually  called  cancerous.  The  term, 
cancer,  has  been  fo  ill  defined,  and  given  to  fuch  a 
variety  of  appearances,  that  the  greateft  confufion  has 
prevailed  on  this  fubje<T.  Hence  the  names  of  re- 
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fpebtable  pra6titioners  have  been  brought  in  queftion, 
remedies  highly  important  have  been  undervalued,  and 
forne  of  a  itimulating  property,  when  applied  to  car¬ 
cinoma,  have  greatly  exafperated  the  difeafe.  I  o  re¬ 
move  this  ambiguity  as  much  as  poffible,  the  author 
gives  a  defer iption  of  the  difeafe,  under  the  general  term 
oi  cciy c'lYioviid ,  avoiding  the  names  of  fchirrus  and  cancer, 
which  have  been  ufed  in  too  general  and  undefined  a 
fenfe.  On  this  fubjeft  his  opinions  wall  probably  ap¬ 
pear  new  to  the  greater  part  of  positioners.  4  Schir- 
rus,  or,  as  I  would  call  it,  the  early  itage  of  carcinoma, 
has  ufually  been  deferibed  as  a  glandular  aiiection,  and 
fome,  who  have  taken  notice  of  the  cifls,  feem  to  con- 
fider  them  as  accidental  appendages  to  the  difeafe. 
From  all  the  obfervations  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
aided  by  the  preparations  1  have  had  accefs  to,  and 
even  all  the  more  accurate  accounts  of  authors,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  not  only  that  the  cift  is  conftantly  found 
in  cafes  of  true  carcinoma,  but  that  it  conftitutes  its 
charaSer.  ’ 

4  In  what  manner  or  from  what  caufe  thefe  hydatids 
hrfl  arife,  is  beyond  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience  to  de¬ 
termine.  When  they  are  formed,  they  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  encreafing  in  different  degrees  from  caules 
equally  beyond  our  knowledge.  It  appears,  alfo,  either 
that  their  number  augments,  or  that  ibme  which  w  ere 
altogether  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  and  the  patient’s 
feniation,  encreafe  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  equal  the  lize 
of  the  largeft.  This  enlargement  of  a  foreign  body  in 
a  folid  fub fiance,  and  fo  extremely  fenfible  as  the  break, 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  intenfe  pain  and  frequent 
inflammation.  The  increafe  of  the  cifts  is  not  towards 
the  furface,  like  matter  in  a  common  abfeefs,  but  in 
every  direSion.  Another  peculiarity  in  this  difeafe  is 
a  difpofition  to  fungate  before  the  fkin  is  broken.  This 
is  generally  to  be  difeovered  in  a  certain  degree  in 
breaks  that  have  been  amputated  before  ulceration. 
But  if  the  difeafe  is  fufFered  to  proceed  till  the  fkin  ulce¬ 
rates,  the  ufual  appearance  is  a  fungus,  which  being 

no 
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no  longer  confined,  very  foon  grows,  fometimes  to  a 
confiderable  extent  beyond  the  lips  of  the  ulcer.  It 
appears  as  if  its  previous  confinement  gave  it  a  hard- 
nets  unufual  for  lubftances  of  this  kind.  At  lead;  I  have 
observed,  in  feveral  inftances,  a  difference  in  the  firm- 
nefs  of  the  fungus,  where  the  fkin  has  been  deftroyed  by 
art  or  by  ulceration.  To  this  fungus  we  are  to  im¬ 
pute  the  difcoloration  and  unequal  furface  of  the  {kin* 
which  preceded  ulceration. 

*  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  the  ulcerated  carcinoma,  or 
open  cancer,  as  it  is  called,  when  the  cifts  are  fmail 
and  deep-feated,  with  a  quantity  of  fungus  between  them 
and  the  furface.  After  ulceration  has  commenced,  the 
progrefs  is  extremely  uncertain,  depending  upon  the 
patient’s  health,  the  fituation  of  the  cifts,  their  fize,  and 
often  on  the  remedies.  Sometimes  the  fungus  will  re¬ 
main  nearly  ftationary  for  many  months,  occafionally 
bleeding,  or  difcharging  matter  of  various  confidence, 
till  a  large  cift,  or  probably  feveral  below  its  bafe, 
fuddenly  burfting,  or  gradually  leparated  by  ulcera¬ 
tion,  detach  the  whole,  and  expofe  an  ill-conditioned 
furface,  confiding  partly  of  the  tunics  of  the  cifts.  In 
other  cafes  where  the  cifts  have  been  nearer  the  fur¬ 
face,  the  fungus  ulcerating  or  floughing  away  in  va¬ 
rious  parts,  expofes,  at  different  periods,  feveral  round¬ 
ish  foyeoli ,  apparently  filled  with  Houghs,  but  which  are 
nothing  more  than  the  cifts  with  their  contents,  changed 
from  their  original  appearance  to  that  of  an  opake  pale, 
fomewhat  refembling  half  diffolved  leather.  When  any 
of  thefe  are  expofed,  the  fungus  bed,  in  which  they  are 
depofited,  feems  to  recede  from  them  by  ulceration, 
and  on  removing  fome»  fucceeding  dreffing,  a  cleaner 
furface  appears.  If  this  happens  near  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer,  and  no  other  cifts,  or  fragments  of  them  remain 
near,  the  lips,  which  before  were  reflect ed  on  the  found 
fkin,  being  forced  back  by  the  increafing  fungus,  will 

very  foon  take  a  different  direction,  and  the  wound  will 
contract 
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r  Thcfe  are  among  the  appearances  ulcerated  ear-, 
cinoma  affumes  when  the  hydatids  are  deep  feated,  or 
fmall.  But  fometimesit  happens,  that  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticularly  large,  or  a  clutter  of  them,  extends  from  the 
furface  very  deep.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  very  foon 
after  the  fkin  has  feparated,  a  contiderable  evacuation 
of  fluid  follows,  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  Monro*,  or  a  per¬ 
petual  dripping,  which  will  laft  till  all  the  hydatids,  ex- 
pofed  by  the  opening,  are  evacuated.  Even  then  it 
teems  doubtful  whether  the  diftillation  is  not  kept  up 
trom  the  fides  of  the  cifts,  as  it  fometimes  continues  for 
a  contiderable  length  of  time,  and  in  great  quantities. 
This  evacuation  of  the  cift  or  cifts,  very  much  relieves 
the  patient,  without  rendering  the  breaft  at  all  flaccid,  but 
producing  a  moft  ghaftly  cavern  of  an  irregular  furface, 
lined  in  many  places  with  the  tunics  of  hydatids,  and 
emitting  a  very  peculiar  fmelL  In  the  mean  while  the 
edges,  as  far  as  they  are  free  from  hydatids,  make  an 
attempt  at  granulating,  which  produces  an  exuberance 
of  fungus  that  reflects  the  fkin  back  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  aim  oft  faid  to  curl/ 

This  defcription  it  is  plain  is  confined  to  the  difeafe, 
when  fituated  in  the  breaft,  and  is  applicable,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  to  all  other  cafes  of  true  carcinoma ; 
but  he  cautions  us  againft  confounding,  as  has  been  too 
frequently  done,  various  other  phagedaenic  ulcers  with 
this  difeafe.  The  ul  cer  of  the  uterus,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  cancerous,  is  faid  to  be  feldom  really  fo. 
On  the  whole,  the  author’s  peculiar  opinions  on  this 
fubjedt  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  queries, 
which  he  confiders  as  proper  objedts  for  inveftigation. 

1.  Is  the  Ample  hydatid  the  firft  form  of  carcinoma? 

2.  Is  there  any  difference  between  abdominal  and 
/Carcinomatous  hydatids,  except  in  the  flow  progrefs  of 
the  latter,  the  number  of  their  tunicsf,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  fome  of  them  ? 

3.  Are 

*  Medical  EtTays,  vol.  v.  page  339. 

f  4  The  tunics  and  contents  of  carcinomatous  hydatids.may,  I 
think,  be  explained;  the  firft  by  frequent  inflammation  producing 
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3-  Are  carcinomatous  hydatids,  like  thofe  of  the 
abdomen,  divifible  into  fuch  as  multiply  within  a  cift, 
and  fuch  as  multiply  without  any  circumfcribed  cavity 
to  confine  them? 

4.  Does  the  permanent  fuccefs  of  the  operation  for 
carcinoma  depend  on  the  hydatids  being  confined  within 
one  common  cift  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  when  the 
tumour  is  removed,  no  hydatids  can  he  left  impercep¬ 
tible  to  the  eye,  but  whofe  fubfequent  growth  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  may  perpetuate  the  difeafe  ? 

5.  Where  no  operation  is  performed,  is  the  period 
of  the  patient's  exiftence  to  be  eftimated  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  individual  hydatids,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth  ? 

6.  Have  thefe  hydatids  a  life  independent  of  the  fub- 
jedt  in  which  they  grow,  excepting  as  parafites? 

7.  If  fo,  fhould  the  means  of  cure,  where  an  opera¬ 
tion  is  not  fubmitted  to,  be  directed  to  the  extinction 
of  that  life,  with  as  little  injury  as  poflible  to  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  health? 

8.  If  hydatids  potlefs  the  principle  of  vitality  during 
their  tranfparent  ftate,  and  their  opacit}/  is  the  effedt  of 
the  lofs  of  that  principle,  would  they  not,  in  the  latter 
ftage,  ftimulate  the  parts  in  which  they  are  fituated  to 
fuppuration,  as  we  find  the  cafe  with  the  guinea  worm 
when  dead  ? 

9.  Would  not  this  fuppuration  prove  the  deftrudtion 
of  all  the  neighbouring  hydatids?  or,  fhould  carcino¬ 
matous  hydatids  produce  abforption  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  pylorus  or  cardia,  as  they  do  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  fo  as  to  find  their  way  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ftomach,  would  not  this  be  equally  deftrudtive  to  them  ? 

10.  May  not  the  fungus,  generated  between  the  hy¬ 
datids  and  the  fur  face  of  the  fkin,  or  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  ltornach,  be  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  fup¬ 
puration  in  one  inftance,  and  abforption  in  the  other  ? 

The 

ftrata  of  coagulated  lymph,  the  latter  by  thefe  bodies  increaling 
in  a  fubftance  fo  fanguiferous  as  the  fungus.  The  tunics  of  Fa- 
gel's  incited  hydatids  were  thin,  and  i’ome  of  Watfon’s  were  filled 
with  bloody  lymph.’ 
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The  laft  chapter  contains  a  comparative  view  of  the 
theories  of  dodtors  Foart  Simmons,  and  Swediaur, 
John  Hunter,  Mellfs.  Foot,  Moore,  and  Bell,  on  the 
laws  of  the  venereal  virus ;  with  an  enquiry  how  far  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter  are  confirmed  by  fadts,  ad- 
milted  by  Boerhaave,  Aftruc,  and  other  writers  of  re¬ 
putation.  The  controverfial  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
work  prevents  our  entering  particularly  into  it.  We 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  author’s  object  appears  to 
be,  to  vindicate  a  character  which  has  been  much  ahufed 
by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  w  ith  his  opinions :  by 
contrafting  them  with  thofe  of  his  adverfaries,  to  (hew 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  accurate  obfer- 
vation,  and  how  fuperior  he  hands  to  the  herd  of  his 
opponents:  a  talk,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  comparative  merits. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  ingenious  per¬ 
formance  with  the  following  recapitulation  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  do6trine  on  the  venereal  difeafe. 

1.  That  the  matter  which  produces  chancre  may 
produce  gonorrhoea  only. 

2.  That  the  matter  abforbed  from  either  circulates 
with  the  blood,  and  is  thrown  out  by  the  common 
cmundfcories;  but  in  its  progrefs  may  contaminate  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  give  them  a  difpofition  to  a  dif¬ 
eafe  different  from  the  hr  ft. 

3.  That  when  this  difpolition  is  given,  the  difeafed 
action  does  not  follow  till  a  certain  time,  which  varies 
according  to  the  conftitution  and  other  circumftances, 
but  never  happens  while  the  conftitution  is  under  a 
mercurial  irritation. 

4.  That  when  the  difpofition  has  taken  place,  the 
action  may  be  fufpended  by  mercury,  but  the  difpo¬ 
fition  will  remain,  and  the  adtion  fhow  itfelf  at  fome 
period  after  the  mercurial  irritation  has  ceafed. 

4.  That  when  the  adfion  has  begun  in  an  order  of 
parts,  it  may  be  cured,  and  will  not  return  in  the  part 
or  the  order  of  parts  to  which  it  belongs,  from  the 
fame  ftock  of  infedtion.  Bui 
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6.  That  the  difeafed  adtion  will  take  place  in  another 
order  of  parts,  if  that  other  order  has  been  contami¬ 
nated  ;  and  in  this  order  it  mult  be  treated  as  in  the 
former. 

7.  That  when  the  difeafed  adtion  has  taken  place,  and 
been  cured  in  the  part  fir  ft  infedted,  in  the  throat  and 
fauces,  the  {kin,  and  the  bones  or  periofteum,  the  fub- 
jedt  may  be  faid  to  be  free  of  the  dileafe,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  has  hitherto  traced  it. 

8.  That  the  ufual  time  of  the  fkin  or  fauces  taking  on 
the  difeafed  adtion  is,  on  a  medium,  fix  weeks  after  the 
mercurial  irritation  that  cured  the  firft  fymptoms  has 
fub Tided  ;  in  the  bones  about  twice  that  time  ;  but  this 
period  has  varied,  like  other  morbid  poifons,  and  appa¬ 
rently  in  a  greater  proportion  :  but  this  has  not  hitherto 
been  accurately  afcertained,  Specially  when  we  take 
into  account  the  proportionate  ratio  in  the  varieties  of 
other  morbid  poifons. 


Art.  XXVI.  A  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children , 
with  general  Directions  for  the  Management  of  In¬ 
fants  from  the  Birth.  By  Michael  Underwood, 
M.  D.  Li  centiate  in  Midwifry ,  and  Phyfician  to  the 
Britijh  Lying-in  Hofpital.  — 2  vol.  121110.  pr.  ios.6d. 
boards,  3d  edition.  —  Matthews,  London.  1793. 

DR.  Underwood’s  filiation  in  the  Britifh  Lying-in 
Hofpital  mult,  in  a  particular  manner,  have  qua¬ 
lified  him  for  treating  on  infantile  difeafes.  The  pre~ 
lent  publication  is,  perhaps,  the  moll  extenfive  and 
complete  which  we  have  on  the  fubjedt.  Much  of  no¬ 
velty  in  fo  general  a  treatife  is  not  to  be  cxpedted.  The 
general  plan  of  the  w  ork  may  be  colledted  from  the 
author’s  preface. 

f  1  he  encouragement  which  the  author  has  met 
w  ith  from  the  public  approbation  of  the  former  editions 
ot  this  work,  has  induced  him  carefully  to  revile,  as 
well  as  further  enlarge  this  third  impreffion.  He  has 
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at  the  fame  time  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  unne cellary 
details,  and  ufelefs  diftinCtions,  as  well  as  extending  it 
to  fubjeCts  foreign  from  the  immediate  defigfi.  Should 
the  reader  apprehend  any  little  exceptions  in  this  re- 
fpeCt,  he  will  readily  perceive  the  inducement;  and 
although  the  accuracy  of  fyftem  fhould  fomewhat  be 
violated,  it  is  prefumed,  it  has  only  given  way  to  mo¬ 
tives  of  humanity  and  ufefulnefs. 

f  Perfectly  fenfible,  however,  of  numerous  delects, 
the  writer  relies  again  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  though  he  hopes  that,  as  this  edition  will  be  found 
more  complete,  it  may  be  proporlionably  worthy  of  a 
continuance  of  that  favourable  reception  wherewith  the 
former  have  been  fo  generally  honoured.  Particular 
acknowledgments,  indeed,  are  clue  for  the  approbation 
of  the  faculty ;  and  the  like  candour,  it  is  hoped,  will 
now  excufe  any  alterations  that  have  been  intended  to 
render  the  work  eafy  and  familiar  to  common  readers. 
For  the  fake  of  public  utility,  the  writer  has  carefully 
voided  all  technical  terms,  or  has  fo  explained  them. 


a 


and  fo  enlarged  on  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  the  dotes 
of  medicines,  that  parents  and  others,  not  verfed  in  the 
practice  of  phytic,  may  find  all  common  directions  fuff 
ficientiy  explicit:  whenever  they  appear  other w ife, 
readers  of  that  defeription  fhould  conclude,  that  the 
cafe  is  too  difficult  for  their  management,  and  that  pro- 
bably  the  bell  guide  might  millead  them. 

r  The  prolixity  of  other  parts  may  be  equally  difa- 
greeable  to  profeflional  men. — For  the  ftyie  in  general, 
indeed,  the  author  pretends  to  have  but  little  to  offer. 
Plad  he  more  leifure,  poilibly  it  might  have  been  lefs 
•inCorreCt;  though  it  is  hoped,  that  many  of  the  greater 
imperfections,  which  appeared  in  former  editions,  are 
here  done  away.  Perhaps,  the  npce  fifty  of  clearly  and 
intelligibly  expre  fling  what  is  to  belaid,  may.  in  this 
inftance,  be  pleaded  with  thole  who  expect  epneifenefs. 
and  accuracy  ;  which  every  writer  fhould  aim  at.  It 
may  therefore  be  obferved,  that  fome  cohfentaneom 
difeafes  have  been  longer  dwelt  upon,  and  their  remc- 
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dies  oftener  hinted,  than  might  be  neceffary  for  many 
readers.  Tofuch,  however,  as  are  themfelves  obliged 
to  fuperintend  the  health  of  their  children,  and  to  thofe 
who  derive  a  happinefs  from  contributing  to  that  of  their 
off-fpring,  there  will  not  l^e  much  apology  neceffary, 
either  for  entering  fo  fully  into  the  little  matters  that 
compofe  the  fecond  part  of  the  work,  or  for  enlarging 
eifewhere  on  many  circumftances  that  may  appear  trif¬ 
ling  when  feparately  confidered.  It  was  indeed,  under 
the  expectation  of  the  work  proving  ferviceabie  to  them 
that  it  was  originally  undertaken,  and  to  their  notice 
and  protection  it  is  again  fubmitted,  in  its  improved 
Hate,  with  all  deference  and  refpeB. 

*  Befrdes  the  addition  of  more  than  twenty  difeafes, 
not  noticed  before,  and  fome  improvements,  it  is  hoped, 
in  the  arrangement  and  description  of  others,  the  prefent 
edition  contains  enlarged  directions  for  the  Management  of 
the  nurfery ,  and  a  drffenation  on  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  human  milkt  the  refult  of  various  experiments, 
during  fevered  months;  forming,  as  it  is  pre fumed,  a 
fuitable  introduction  to  that  part  of  the  work. 

‘  The  writer  cannot  conclude  this  preface,  nor  in¬ 
troduce  the  prefent  edition  more  properly,,  than  by  ad¬ 
verting  to  a  pertinent  remark  made  by  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
viewers  upon  the  former  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  . 
And,  indeed,  the  objection  to  fo  eomprehenffve  a  traB 
being  addreffed  to  parents  as  well  as  regular  praBitioners 
in  phyfic,  is  fo  obvious,  that  the  author  has  always  been 
aware  of  it,  and  was  confcious,  that  in  fome  parts  he 
was  obliged  to  render  the  work  fomewhat  exceptionable 
to  both ;  and,  accordingly  apologized  for  it.  He  was, 
Keverthelefs,  always  perfuaded,  that  fuch  a  plan  would 
have  its  ufe;  and  of  this,  he  has  fince  had  fatisfaHory 
experience.  I  n  vindication  of  this  fentiment  he  is  con- 
fl  rained  to  obferve,  without  defrgning  to  offend  any  or¬ 
der  of  men,  that  he  has  met  with  praBitioners,  employed 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  need  to  be  in- 
i\ rtiBcd  nearly  in  the  fame  mode  with  parents;  and  that 
in  many  country  places  there  is  no  regular  praBitioner, 
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within  a  reafonable  diffance,  capable  of  preferring  fo 
well  for  many  infantile  complaints,  as  intelligent  parents 
may  be  inftru&ed  to  do;  (though,  as  it  has  been  ob¬ 
jected,  it  is  impoffible  to  make  them  phyficians.)  And 
the  author  has  the  happinefs  of  knowing,  by  a  corref- 
pondence  with  feme  ladies  of  rank,  that  many  of  them 
iuperintend  their  own  children’s  health  with  that  ex¬ 
act  n  efs  and  attention,  and  enter  fo  juftly  into  the  caufes 
of  many  of  their  early  complaints,  as  to  preferibe  very 
judi’eiouffy,  when  abfent  from  town;  as  well  as  afford 
much  relief  to  the  children  of  their  poor  neighbours, 
who  might  otherwife  be  far  worfe  attended  to. 

*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  intentions  of  this 
work,  enlarged  as  it  now  is,  might,  upon  the  whole,  be 
better  anfwered  by  two  diffin£t  publications,  (though 
this  muff  be  with  ibme  exceptions;)  and  if  the  author 
ffnali  find  leifure,  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  year,  he  may 
poflibly  make  the  attempt.  Should  he  fail  of  this,  and 
any  other  perfon  be  difpofed  to  take  that  trouble,  the 
author,  anxious  to  promote  public  utility,  hereby  tef- 
tifies  his  content. * 

In  the  obfervations  on  the  properties  of  human  milk, 
the  author  enters  into  a  controverfy  with  Dr.  Clarke,  of 
Dublin  •  who,  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Iriffi 
Academy,  has  related  a  variety  of  experiments  on  this 
fubftance,  from  the  refill t  of  which  he  concluded,  that 
human  milk  contained  no  fenfible  quantity  of  curdy 
matter;  and  that,  therefore,  the  general  idea  of  a  pre¬ 
vailing  acidity  in  the  ftomach  oi  infants,  feparating  this 
matter,  and  thus  afting  as  a  caufe  of  moll  of  their  com¬ 
plaints,  was  not  well  founded.  From  Dr.  Underwood’s 
experiments  it  appears,  that  the  human  milk  does  really 
contain  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  curdy  or  cafeous 
matter,  though  its  feparation  is  attended  with  peculiar 
circumftances.  Fie  allows  that  neither  runnels,  acids, 
nor  fpirits,  feparate  any  very  fenfible  quantity  of  this 
curd,  in  the  fpace  of  eight  and  forty  hours,  as  they  con- 
ftantly  do  in  cow’s  milk,  but  that  in  a  longer  time  it  is 
afforded  in  evident  quantity.  It  appears  alfo  that  hu- 
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nian  milk  has  lefs  tendency  than  other  milks-  to  run  rnt?> 

* 

acefcency  or  putridity.  The  length  of  time  neceffary 
for  the  reparation  of  the  curd  feems  to  have  occafioned 
Dr.  Clarke's  denying  its  exigence.  In  a  practical  view 
the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  lubjedt  does  not  feem 
very  important.  Although  the  coagulation  of  milk  in 
the  llomachs  of  infants  in  difeafc,  be  granted,  it  does 
not  follow,,  that  the  chief  attention  of  the  practitioner 
fhould  be  directed  to  the  deflrudion  of  acidity,  as  the 
means  of  preventing  fuch  coagulation.  For  the  acidity 
itfelf  is  only  an  effeB,  arifing  from  difeafed  action  of 
the  flomach,.  which  of  courfe  would  engage  attention. 

The  exigence  of  curdy  matter  in  human  milk  has4 
been  proved  by  feveral  foreign  chemifts,.  particularly 
M.  Boy  h on,  of  Aurillac in  Upper  Auvergny,  M.  Lu- 
iflio,.  and  M.  Bondt.  The  quantity  of  this  will  appear 
from  the  following  table*  containing  a  comparative  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  milk  of  different  animals,  by  M.  Abr.  Van 
Stripriaan  Luiffio,  phyjician  to  the  late  Dauphin?  and  M- 
Nicol.  Bondt,  -phyjician  at  Amfterdam. 
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Art.  XXV II.  Medical  Commentaries  for  the  Year  1 794, 
publijhed  by  A.  Duncan,  M.  D.  —  Vol.  ix.  decade  2,. 
<ivo.  444  pages.  —  Robinsons,  London.  1799. 

A  MON  GST  the  original  publications  in  the  prefent 
£  jL  volume,  the  jfirft  is  an  ingenious  differtation  on  the 
effects  of  variolous  infedlion  on  pregnant  women,  by  Dr. 
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Pearfon.  It  confifts  of  cafes,  inter fpcrfed  with  obfer- 
various.  The  firlt  cafe  was  of  a  woman  (Mary  t Sheers ) 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  was  inoculated  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  on  the 
7th  of  May.  After  the  ufual  febrile  fymptoms,  an 
eruption  took  place,  in  number  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred,  which  went  through  its  regular  ftages.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  inoculation, 
and  the  twenty-firft  after  the  attack  of  the  eruptive  fever, 
file  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  dead  child.  To  judge 
from  the  woman’s  feelings,  her  feetus  had  been  dead 
four  or  five  days  before  it  was  brought  into  the  world. 
Hearing  that  this  child  was  born  with  the  final]  pox  upoji 
it,  but  that  it  had  been  buried  two  days.  Dr.  Pearfon 
caufed  the  body  to  be  taken  up,  and  on  examination 
found  numerous  pufiules  on  the  Ikin,  refembling,  ex¬ 
actly,  thofe  of  the  fmall-pox,  about  the  fourth  day  after 
the  eruption  in  the  favourable  kind.  With  matter 
taken  from  this  fubjekt,  Mr.  Keate  inoculated  a  girl  of 
about  nine  years  of  age,  who,  there  was  not. the  leafi  reafon 
.to  fuppofe,  had  ever  gone  through  the  fmall-pox.  The 
puncture  inflamed  and  fuppurated  in  the  ufual  way, 
though  no  febrile  fymptoms  or  eruption  were  obferved. 
As  there  was  no  eruption  in  this  cafe,  Mr.  Keate  ino¬ 
culated  the  girl  twice  within  fix  months  afterwards,  and 
at  each  time  two  other  children  with  the  fame  kind  of 
matter  on  the  lancet.  The  two  latter  went  through  the 
diforder  in  the  regular  way  -  but  on  the  former,  thefe 
inoculations  had  no  effect.  Dr.  Pearfon  alfo  inoculated 
her  a  third  time,  and  equally  without  effekt. 

Case  II.  Mary  Spoon,  thirty- two  years  of  age,  was 
inoculated  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  file  fuppofed  her- 
felf  to  be  in  the  fixth  month  of  pregnancy.  She  had  a 
great  number  of  pufiules,  but  no  fecondary  fever,  and 
went  through  the  ftages  of  fuppuration  and  deficcation, 
without  fufferingconfiderably,  or  havingany  unufual  fymp¬ 
toms.  This  woman  enjoyed  good  health  during  the  reft 
of  her  pregnancy ;  and  was  delivered  the  beginning  of 
Oclober  of  a  healthy  full-grown  child.  It  was  inocu- 
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lated  in  both  arms  when  eight  wreeks  old.  The  punc¬ 
tures  inflamed  at  the  ufual  time,  and  the  child  fickened 
on  the  eighth  day,  but  no  eruption  took  place.  On  a 
repetition  of  inoculation,  no  inflammation  followed.  On 
thefe  Cafes  Dr.  Pearfon  offers  the  following  obfervations. 

“  The  numerous  records  of  inoculation  for  thefmalff 
pox  contain  but  little  information  concerning  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  it  in  the  advanced  periods  of  pregnancy.  And 
it  feems  highly  probable,  that  not  much  would  have 
been  known  of  inoculation  in  the  earlier  periods  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  if  the  fubjeCts  had  not  concealed,  or  been  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  being  in  this  ftate.  The  opinion,  that 
it  is  moil  dangerous  to  inoculate  in  every  It  age  of  im¬ 
pregnation,  appears  to  be  founded  on  reafoning,  and 
extenfive  experience  of  the  fatality  of  the  natural  fmall- 
pox,  during  the  whole  time  of  utero- geftation.  But 
from  a  pretty  c.onfiderable  nunl-ber  of  inltances,  which 
I  can  adduce,  it  feems  that  the  inoculated  lma!l-pox, 
within  the  iixth  month  of  pregnancy,  is  very  feldom 
fatal  to  the  mother,  although  it  very  frequently  kills 
the  foetus.  Hence,  i  apprehend,  the  practitioner,  who 
fhould  not  inoculate  in  thefe  ftates  of  pregnancy,  under 
the  circumilance  of  unavoidable  expofure  to  infection 
would  be  deemed  as  unikilrul,  or  culpably  timid,  as  he 
would  be  accounted  ignorant  or  rath,  who  fhould  ino¬ 
culate  in  the  abfence  of  the  circumilance  of  prefent  im 
feCtion.  On  this  ground,  the  j  unification  of  my  prac¬ 
tice,  in  one  of  the  above  two  cafes,  is  founded ;  namely 
in  that  of  Mary  Spoon,  who  was  little  more  than  five1 
months  gone  with  child.  And  with  regard  to  the  othef 
cafe,  in  which  the  woman  was  in  the  eighth  month  o 
pregnancy,  although  1  then  knew  of  only  one  inftancc 
of  inoculation  at  lb  late  a  period,  viz.  a  cafe  by  Mr, 
Quier,  which  terminated  favourably,  yet  I  confiderec 
the  practice  to  be  jufiifiable  ;  becaufe,  in  about  twenty, 
cafes,  to  which  I  can  refer,  of  the  natural  fmall-pox" 
under  llmilar  circumftances  of  pregnancy,  the  dileafi 
proved  fatal  to  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  wo 
inen,  and  to  a  ftill  greater  proportion  of  the  foetufes 
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Thef'e  two  cates,  then,  may  ferve  as  ufeful  data  iq 
praftice,  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of  inoculation  in 
the  two  laft  months  of  pregnancy. 

With  regard  to  the  fmall  pox  having  taken  placq 
before  birth — -In  one  of  the  cafes  above  related,  the 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  foetus,  with  eruptions  upon 
it,  exactly  like  thofe  of  that  difeafe ;  and  the  etffCis  of 
the  matter  of  thefe  eruptions,  on  a  perfon  who  had  not 
had  the  fmajl-pox,  afforded  a  ftrong,  it  not  unambi¬ 
guous  proof,  that  this  infectious  diforder  took  place 
before  birth.  I  remained,  however,  in  a  date  of  hefi- 
tation  with  refpedt  to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dead 
foetus,  until  I  had  well  confidered  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  and  compared  this  cafe  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  which  are  on  record,  or  have  fallen  under  the 
observation  of  other  practitioners.  The  evidences  of 
.a  difeafe  being  the  fmalf-pox  fcem  to  be  the  following  : 

iff.  Certain  fymptoms  and  appearances,  obferved 
pnly  in  particular  ftages  of  the  difeafe, 

2d,  f'f  Certain  fymptoms,  which  occur  in  fucceilion, 
3d.  Scars  in  the  fkin  after  the  difeafe. 

4th.  f<  The  conftitution  not  being,  after  the  difeafe, 
fufceptible  of  the  fmalL-pox,  from  the  infertion  of  va¬ 
riolous  matter. 

5th.  t*  The  matter  of  the  eruptions  producing  the 
fmall-ppx  in  other  perfons, 

Now,  as  the  fmall-pox  may  take  place,  and  the 
peculiar  fymptoms,  and  fymptoms  in  fuccefhon,  not 
be  prefent,  nor  fears  be  left,  and  as  the  other  proofs 
are  equivocal,  or  not  in  every  cafe  prefent,  it  follows, 
that  cafes  may  occur,  in  which  it  is  impoffibie  to  de¬ 
termine  the  queftion  at  ifllie  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 
For,  even  the  laft  proof  mentioned  is  fomefimes  unde- 
cifive,  as  I  will  make  appear  by  two  inftances.  Mr, 
Dawfon  relates,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  College  of  London,  that  on  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day  after  inoculation,  he  took  matter  from  the 
places  of  incifion  of  two  children,  who  had  no  obferva* 
ble  fever  or  eruption ;  and,  by  inoculation  of  nineteen 
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perfcm  with  this  matter,  there  enined,  in  all  of  them,, 
inflammation,  eruptive  fever,  and,,  apparently,  vario¬ 
lous  puftules. 

“  The  two  children,  whole  matter  had  in fe died  thefe 
nineteen  peribns,  were  inoculated  a  fecond  time  ;  when, 
betides  the  ufual  inflammation  and  fuppurationof  the  parts 
of  the  incifion,  a  fever  came  on,  fucceeded  by  feemingly 
the  true  variolous  eruptions,  as  in  the  moft  regular  finalb 
pox.  Dr.  Leake  has  publiihed  a  cafe,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Head,  in  which  variolous  matter  applied  to 
himlelf,  who  had  certainly  had  the  fmall-pox,  produced 
inflammation  and  fuppuration  in  the  part  inoculated  ; 
but  there  was  no  fever  or  eruption.  The  matter  how¬ 
ever  of  this  abfeefs  produced,  by  incifiorq  in  a  perfon. 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall  pox,  inflammation,  eruptive 
fever,  and  puftules,  as  in  the  moft  regular  fmall-pox. 
Dr.  Rufn  mentions  an  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
London  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  voi.  v. 
page  40. 

6f  To  remove  all  ambiguity,  feven  peribns  were  ino¬ 
culated  with  the  patient’s  matter  in  Mr.  Head’s  cafe, 
and  they  all  had  the  peculiar  fymptoms  and  fuccefficn 
of  ftages  as  the  regular  fmall-pox. 

If  thefe  fades  had  not  been  credited  by  the  moft 
judicious  practitioners,  becaufe  they  are  confirmed  by 
their  own  obfervations,  I  fhould  not  have  brobght  therp 
forward  on  this  occalion. 

I  return  to  my  remarks  on  the  cafe  of  Mary 
Sheers.  She  was  delivered,  as  hath  been  ftated,  when 
eight  months,  and  perhaps  two  weeks,  gone  with  child* 
of  a  dead  foetus,  covered  with  puftules  of  fuch  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  fingly  confidered,  as  probably  have  only 
been  feen  in  the  fpiali-pox  ;  apd  I  am  authorifed  to  af¬ 
firm,  with  confidence,  that  fuel)  puftules,  in  fuch  a 
number,  have  been  feen  in  no  difeafe,  but  that  which 
they  exadtly  refembled,  namely,  the  fmall-pox.  Strong 
confirmation  that  thefe  were  variolous  puftules,  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  circumftance  of  the  mother  having  had 
the  fimali-pox  at  fuch  a  period,  before  parturition,  as  to 
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have  infected  the  foetus,  and  for  the  difeafe  in  it  to  have 
made  the  progrefs  manifefted  by  the  appearances  on  its 
body;  alluming,  however,  that  the  ftages  and  periods 
of  the  fmall-pox  are  the  lame  in  the  womb,  as  in  the 
natural  wav  in  the  air. 

6C  The  variolous  nature  offhefe  eruptions,  in  the  dead 
child,  is  farther  proved  by  analogous  cafes  ;  for  fuch 
puftules,  and  in  fucli  a  number,  have  been  feen  on  the 
birth  of  the  foetus  only,  in  thole  cafes  where,  like  the 
prelent,  the  mother  had  a  fliort  time  before  certainly 
had  the  fmall-pox. 

^  Farther  evidence  is  afforded,  by  the  inoculation 
with  the  matter  of  this  dead  child.  And,  if  the  effects 
were  not  iuch  as  to  remove  all  ambiguity,  there  having 
been  no  obfervable  fever  or  eruption,  they  were  at  ieaft 
filch  as  to  yield  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  other  proofs. 

“  Suppofmg  the  foetus,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  had  the 
fmall-pox  before  its  birth,  and  that  the  progrefs  of  it 
was  as  in  the  natural  way,  the  child  could  not  have  been 
infedted  by  the  matter  with  which  the  mother  was  ino¬ 
culated,  but  might  by  the  infection  generated  by  the 
conftitution  of  the  mother.  It  does  notfeem  unreafon* 
able,  or  inconfiftent,  to  calculate,  that  the  foetus  was 
infebted  on  the  firft  day  of  the  eruptive  fever  of  the 
mother,  which  was  the  eighth  day  after  inoculation; 
that  in  ten  days  farther,  its  whole  conftitution  was  af~ 
fedted  by  the  eruptive  fever;  that  during  two  days 
more,  the  eruptions  came  out ;  and  that  it  lived  four 
days  after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  eruptions.  The 
child,  therefore,  probably  died  on  the  lixth  day  after 
its  conftitutional  affection,  and  the  twenty- lixth  day  af¬ 
ter  the  inoculation  of  its  mother,  which  was  the  31ft 
day  of  May,  or  ill  of  June;  and  after  remaining  four 
days  dead  m  the  womb,  it  was  brought  into  the  world 
in  the  condition  above  described. 

“  Although,  in  the  cafe  of  Mary  Spoon’s  child,  we 
had  not  the  decifive  and  unequivocal  proof  of  the  con- 
fjtitution  being  infected,  from  the  appearance  of  vario¬ 
lous  eruptions,  the  other  proofs  leave  yery  little  doubt 
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that  the  fmall-pox  was  really  produced  by  the  firft  ino¬ 
culation  ;  for  inflammation  enfued,  in  the  ufual  manner 
2nd  time,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  tumour  and  fuppu- 
ration  followed,  by  fears  in  the  inoculated  parts,  as  well 
as  febrile  fymptoms,  probably  on  the  eighth  day.  This 
fucceffion  very  rarely,  or  perhaps  never,  happens,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fmall-pox,  whether  eruptions  be  prefent  or 
not.  But  our  doubts  are  almoft  all  removed,  by  the 
variolous  matter  being  applied  twice  afterwards,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  effects.  We  may  add,  as  a  farther 
proof,  that  there  is  not  on  record,  a  fingle  well  authen¬ 
ticated  cafe  of  the  fmall-pox  taking  place  in  the  uterus 
in  the  fixth  month  of  pregnancy.” 

Dr.  Pearfon,  in  the  next  place,  gives  a  brief  ftate- 
ment,  with  fome  remarks,  of  the  cafes  which  are  re¬ 
corded,  and  which  have  fallen  under  the  obfervation  of 
his  medical  friends,  as  inftances  of  the  infection  of  the 
unborn  foetus  with  variolous  matter.  Twenty-two  cafes 
of  this  fort  are  here  brought  forwards.  From  the  very 
fmall  number  of  inftances,  obferves  Dr.  Pearfon,  in 
which  the  fetus  in  the  womb  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
fected,  among  the  great  number  of  pregnant  women 
affected  with  the  fmall-pox,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  this  difeafe,  In  fuch  cafes,  very  rarely  extends  to 
the  fetus.  The  proofs  of  the  fadt  upon  which  this  com 
clufion  is  founded,  are  from  the  children  of  fuch  wo¬ 
men  having  the  fmall-pox  after  birth  ;  and  from  the  ab- 
fence  of  eruptions  conftantly  before  the  fevenih  month 
of  pregnancy  ;  and  generally,  in  premature  births,  at 
a  later  period.  From  the  very  fmall  proportion  of 
perfons,  w  ho  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  fufceptible  of  the 
action  of  the  variolous  matter,  although  their  mothers, 
while  pregnant,  who  had  already  palled  through  the 
fmall-pox,  were  expofed  to  the  influence  of  this  poifon, 
and  from  their  not  being  a  Angle  fatisfadtory  proof  of 
this  difeafe  in  the  womb  of  fuch  women,  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  doubted,  whether  the  fmall-pox  ever  takes 
place  in  the  uterus,  except  from  infection,  generated  by 
the  mother, 
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In  all  the  above  cafes  of  the  fuppofed  fmall-pox  in 
the  womb,  in  which  the  difeaie  appears  to  have  been 
communicated  by  the  mother’s  infectious  matter,  the 
time  of  the  aftion  of  the  matter  in  the  foetus  may  have 
been  the  fame  as  in  the  natural  fmall-pox  in  the  air ; 
which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe:  be- 
•c a ufe,  under  both  circumftances,  the  variolous  poifon 
is  probably  conveyed  into  tlie  conftitulion  along  with 
the  aliment ;  whether  that  be  oxygen,  which  enters  by 
the  way  of  the  lungs;  or  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
which  enters  by  the  way  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  cafes,  and  others  on  re¬ 
cord,  that  the  natural  fmall-pox,  in  pregnant  women, 
is  fatal  in  at  leaft  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cates  to  the 
foetus’  in  the  womb,  and  to  three- fourths,  or  four- 
fifths  of  the  women.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  a  fingle 
decifive  inftance  of  a  patient  going  through  the  difeafe 
in  the  womb,  and  being  afterwards  born  alive.  It  is 
not  even  clearly  proved  that  a  child,  born  with  the 
fmall-pox,  has  furvived  this  difeafe. 

On  what  circumftances  this  fatality  to  the  fetus  de¬ 
pends,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  obvious  to  liifpeft  three : 
viz.  i.  The  fetus  being  immerfed  in  liquid.  2.  The 
fmall  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into  its  confutation,  and 
that  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  mother.  3. 
The  temperature  of  the  furrounding  medium  of  fluids 
and  folids  being  970  or  98°. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  fetus  in 
the  womb  dies  with  a  f  mailer  number  of  eruptions  upon 
it,  than  fcarcely  ever  happens  from  this  difeafe  after  birth. 

There  are  fome  faffs  to  lhew,  that  it  is  probable,  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  pregnant  women  die  by  ino¬ 
culation,  although  the  foetus  generally  is  deftroyed. 
All  calculation  is  liable  to  much  inaccuracy  in  the 
prefent  ftatc  of  faffs  :  but  in  about  forty  cafes  of  preg¬ 
nant  women,  inoculated  in  almoft  every  ftage  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  which  1  could  ft  de  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
George  Baker,  Baron  Dimfdale,  Dr.  Ingenhous,  Dm 
Wooclville,  Mr  ™raekfel,  and  from  the  above  cafes* 
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one  died,  as  dated  by  Sir  George  Baker,  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  fixth  month  of  pregnancy  ;  but  not  one 
m  a  hundred  dies  at  earlier  periods  of  pregnancy  than 
ieven  months. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mother's  con¬ 
stitution  is  at  all  difordered  by  the  final!- pox  of  her 
foetus,  although  premature  labour  and  parturition  are 
very  liable  to  come  on  during  the  dileafe  of  the  mother. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  cafes,  that  the  difeafe  in 
the  mother  and  foetus  is  not  always  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  :  for  that,  in  tome  cafes,  the  mother  has  the  dif¬ 
eafe  feverely,  and  very  numerous  eruptions,  but  the 
foetus  has  a  imall  number  of  eruptions.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  at  other  times,  the  mother  has  the  difeafe 
flightly,  and  few  eruptions ;  but  the  foetus  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pudules. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  above  liatement  of  indances 
of  fmall-pox  in  the  womb,  eftablifh  the  fabt,  that  the 
foetus  is  not  infebted  by  the  variolous  matter  that  infedts 
the  mother,  and  that  the  foetus  is  never  infebted  but 
,^by  variolous  matter,  generated  by  the  mother,  it  teems 
highly  probable  that  this  fadf  will  be  frequently  referred 
to  in  phyfiological  and  pathological  reafoning. 

II.  The  fecond  obfervation  is,  A  cancer-like  Cafe  of  the 
Ij  terns ,  cured  by  a  Coufe  of  mercurial  antimonial  Pills.  By 
Mr.  Robert  Bishoprick,  Surgeon,  York —  In  this  cafe 
all  the  fymptoms  were  prefent,  which  are  ufually 
thought  to  charabterife  the  cancer  of  the  uterus.  A 
foetid,  ianious  difeharge,  with  burning,  gnawing  pains ; 
and,  on  examination,  a  fchirrous  induration,  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  os  tineas  and  fome  part /of  the  womb 
adjoining.  A  pill,  competed  of  one  grain  of  calomel 
and  iulp,  aurat.  antimon.  was  ordered  twice  a  day,  and 
continued  tor  twenty,  weeks  in  all ;  during  which  time 
the  gums  were  kept  fore,  and  die  fometimes  lalivated 
a  good  deal.  The  fymptoms  gradually  difappeared. 

III.  An  Account  of  the  EffeBs  of  an  cver-dofe  of  the 
Terra  Ponder  fa  Muriata.  By  Mr.  A.  Matiier,  Surgeon . 
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—  The  quantity  of  the  medicine  taken  was  conje&irecl 
to  have  been  about  feventy  or  eighty  drops.  Purging 
firft,  and  then  vomiting  en  fued,  and  a  general  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  limbs  took  place,  io  that  the  patient  could 
not  produce  the  lealt  poftible  motion  in  any  joint  or 
limb.  The  extremities  felt  deadly  cold.  In  twenty- 
hours  thefe  fymptoms  went  entirely  off 

IV.  An  Account  of  the  EJ feels  of  CompreJJion  by  the 
'Tourniquet,  in  flopping  the  cold  Fit  of  Intermiltents.  By 
Mr.  George  Kelly,  Surgeon <  Several  inftances  are 
here  related  of  this  curious  fa<5t.  The  inftrument  was 
applied  oh  one  thigh,  and  on  the  arm  of  the  oppolite 
fide,  at  the  fame  time.  In  two  minutes  after  its  ap¬ 
plication,  the  fhakrng,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  cold 
ftage,  entirely  ceafed ;  a  mild  hot  ftage  was  immediately 
induced,  and  the  patient  found  himfelf  quite  relieved. 
The  tourniquets,  after  remaining  on  fifteen  minutes, 
were  removed,  when  the  cold  fymptoms  did  not  re¬ 
turn,  The  author  concludes,  from  the  whole  of  the 
trials  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  1.  That 
at  any  time,  during  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermittent,  if 
tourniquets  be  fo  applied  as  to  obftrudt  the  circulation 
in  two  of  the  extremities,  in  three  minutes  thereafter 
the  hot  ftage  will  be  induced.  2.  That  if  the  tourniquets 
be  applied  previous  to  the  accellion  of  the  paroxyfm,  the 
cold  ftage  will  be  entirely  prevented.  3.  That  where 
the  cold  ftage  of  an  ague  is  either  thus  fiiortened,  or 
altogether  prevented,  the  following  hot  ftage  is  ren¬ 
dered  both  milder  and  fiiorter  in  its  duration. 

The  etfedts  obferved  to  take  place  in  health  were  as 
follows :  1 .  Great  increafe  in  the  velocity  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  as  judged  from  the  puliation  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries.  2.  Increafe  of  heat,  and  flulhing  of  the  face. 
3.  Anxiety,  and  more  frequent  refpiration.  4.  The 
tourniquets  being  kept  on  more  than  fix  minutes  induce 
a  tendency  to  fyncope.  5.  Being  removed,  and  the 
circulation  reftored,  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  foon 
falls  to  its  natural  ftandard,  and  frequently  below  that. 

V,  Obfiervations  on  the  Kuril  file  a  Slepola,  or  the  Hen - 
BUndnfis  ofi  Rufifiia .  —  We  have  already  noticed  this 
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paper  in  our  Review  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society*. 

VI.  Account  of  the  Arabian  Mode  of  curing  fractured 
Limbs.  By  Mr.  Eaton,  formerly  Gonjul  at  Bajfora.  — ■ 
The  Orientals,  Mr.  Eaton  obferves,  will  never  con- 
lent  to  have  a  limb  cut  oft'.  Their  practice  is,  to  lay 
the  limb  on  an  oiled  mat,  after  reducing  the  bones,  and 
then  inclofe  it  in  a  cafe  of  gypfum  or  plafter  of  Paris  ; 
an  operation  they  perform  much  in  the  fame  way  as  is 
pradtifed  by  ftatuaries,  to  take  a  call  of  a  limb.  T  hey 
fir  ft  pour  the  Paris  plafter  under  the  limb,  till  it  rifles 
to  Inch  a  heidith  as  to  touch  the  whole  lower  furface, 
Piling  up  all  inequalities,  fo  as  to  form  a  lort  of  bed  ; 
placing  at  the  fame  time  a  few  hollow  reeds  at  proper 
diftances",  and  in  luch  pofition,  as  to  ferve  to  condudt 
away,  through  the  plafter,  any  fluid  that  might  coi¬ 
led!  in  the  gypfum  cafe,  from  tjie  wounds,  &c. 

When  this  becomes  firm,  which  it  does  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  the  limb  is  next  covered  with  the  fame 
Paris  plafter,  fo  as  to  inclofe  it  completely  ;  and,  on 
hardening,  to  form  a  light  cafe  or  plafter  boot,  to  keep 
the  parts  in  as  natural  a  pofition  as  poilible.  They 
next  make  a  fort  of  furrow  or  channel  in  the  foft  plafter, 
on  the  upper  furface,  to  receive  fuch  vulnerary  fluids, 
during  the  treatment,  as  they  think  conducive  to  the 
cure,  and  which  filter  through  the  gypfum,  to  humedt 
the  leg  at  pleafure.  To  render  this  upper  (hell  more 
eafily  removed  or  changed  during  the  cure,  tfnecellary 
to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  &c.  they  make  deep 
incifions  into  the  foft  plafter,  both  lengthwife  and  acrofs, 
though  not  quite  through  ;  by  means  of  which  the  up¬ 
per  cafe  is  removed  without  difarranging  the  limb.  The 
firmnefs  of  the  lower  part  or  bed  makes  tfanfporting 
the  whole  boot  pradiicable,  Ihould  fiich  a  meafure  at 
time  be  found  expedient. 

VII.  Hift ory  of  a  Cafe,  with  ?nany  anomalous  Symptom «. 
apparently  arjing  from  Bile,  Jucecfs  fully  treated  with  Mer¬ 
cury*  By  Dr.  Oliver  Mart yn,  Phyfician,  at  Galway. 

VIII,  Account 

*  Vide  Medical  Review,  vol.  i.  page  449, 
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VIII.  Accomt  of  the  pernicious  Effects  from  an  Impreg¬ 
nation  given  to  IVdter  by  Lead .  Anon.  —  1  he  water,  by 
by  drinking  of  which  feveral  perfons  were  attacked  by 
the  colica  pi<5tonum,  had  acquired  an  impregnation  of 
this  mineral  by  Handing  in  a  leaden  cittern  for  about 
three  weeks. 

IX.  Account  of  a  fingular  Cafe  in  Midwifery .  By  Mr, 
William  Rait,  Surgeon ,  in  Dundee. 

X.  Hi  ft  or y  of  a  Cafe  of  Puer  Cceruleatus ,  which  was  ob - 
firved  at  Glafgow .  By  William  Nevin.  —  In  this 
‘cafe,  after  death  there  was  obferved  a  preternatural 
conformation  of  the  heart.  On  opening  the  thorax, 
and  cutting  through  the  pericardium,  the  heart  appeared 
much  larger  than  ufual,  and  the  coronary  veins  remark¬ 
ably  turgid.  The  aorta,  at  its  origin,  was  confiderably 
enlarged;  and  on  laying  open  the  different  cavities 
of  the  heart,  it  was  found,  that  the  aorta  arofe  equally 
from  the  anterior  and  pofterior  ventricles,  and  that  a 
linger  could  readily  be  introduced  into  it  from  each: 
the  femilunar  valves  were  found  ;  butthofe  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  which  was  remarkably  contracted  in 
its  fize,  were  firmly  attached,  by  their  apices,  to  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  felt  at  their  bafes,  as  if 
in  tome  degree  ollified.  The  duCtus  arteriofus  was 
clofed.  The  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  admitted  a 
large  probe.  The  anterior  ventricle  was  confiderably 
enlarged  in  its  capacity.  The  carotid  and  fubclavian 
arteries  arofe  by  feparate  trunks,  on  each  fide,  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  etfeCts  of  this  alteration  of  ftruCture  were  a 
change  of  colour  in  the  fkin  every  where ;  the  fkin  of 
the  lips,  tongue,  fauces,  fingers,  toes,  praeputium,  and 
glans  penis,  was  died  of  a  deep  purple  or  claret  colour, 
and  the  body  felt  to  the  hand  perfectly  cold.  Thefe 
fymptoms,  however,  were  not  conftant,  but  returned 
at  different  periods,  accompanied  with  violent  fpafmodic 
affeCtions  of  the  bread:. 

XL  Account  of  a  fingular  periodical  D  if  charge  of  Bloc  d 
from  the  Urethra^  terminating fuccefsfully.  By  Mr.  Charles 

Stewart, 
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Stewart,  Surgeon ,  at  Archangel .  —  A  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  was  adopted  in  this  cafe  with  fuccefs. 

XI I.  Account  of  the  Effects  of  a  Solution  of  Arfenic,  in 
the  Cure  of  remittent  Fever.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Fowler, 
of  York .  —  When  Dr.  Fowler  puhlifhed  the  Medical 
Reports  of  the  effedls  of  arfenic  in  the  cure  of  agues> 
the  examples  of  its  fuccefs,  in  the  treatment  of  remit¬ 
tents  (which  he  conftders  only  as  a  modification  of  the 
intermittent  fever )  were  not  lb  numerous  as  h  e  wiflied. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Duncan,  therefore,  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  effects  of  the  folution  in  his  own 
cafe,  as  an  example  of  its  fuccefs  in  the  treatment  of 
the  remitting  fever. 

In  Auguft,  i  78 6,  I  was  cured  of  a  remittent  fever, 
with  the  quotidian  type,  of  nine  days  continuance ,  by 
taking  eight  drops  of  the  mineral  folution  three  times 
a  day,  for  five  days. 

f£  In  July,  1790,  I  was  likewife  cured  of  a  remit¬ 
tent  fever,  with  the  fame  type,  of  a  fortnight’s  conti¬ 
nuance,  by  taking  eight  drops  of  the  mineral  folution 
twice  a  day,  for  four  days. 

“  In  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  1  790,  I  was  cured  of 
the  fame  fever  and  type,  of  four  days  continuance,  by¬ 
taking  ten  drops  of  the  mineral  folution  twice  a  day  for 
five  days. 

“  In  January,  1791,  I  was  cured  of  the  fame  fever 
and  type,  of  two  days  continuance,  by  taking  about 
ten  drops  of  the  mineral  folution  twice  a  day,  for  four 
days. 

.  <(  About  the  middle  of  July,  178b,  when  forty -nine 
years  of  age,  I  was  feized  with  a  How  fever,  for  which 
I  took  medicines,  and  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in 
recovery  before  the  end  of  the  fame  month. 

■  <f  On  the  9th  of  Auguft  following,  whilft  recovering 
from  the  febrile  debility,  I  was  feized  with  a  ftrongly 
marked  remittent  fever,  for  which  I  took  twelve  half 
dram  doles  of  the  powder  of  the  red  Peruvian  bark;  but 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  being  much  difturbed  with  the 
medicines,  and  the  fever  Hill  Continuing,  I  difeontinued 
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the  baric,  and  began  to  take  the  mineral  folution,  which 
was  attended  with  the  defined  effedts,  and  was  repeated, 
in  the  fuhfequent  attacks,  with  the  fuccefs  which  has 
been  defcribed. 

“  The  medicine  fat  perfedtly  well  on  the  ftomach, 
and  had  no  other  operative  effedts  than  that  of  gently 
opening  the  body,  the  fame  as  if  a  little  manna  had 
been  taken  for  that  purpofe. 

The  febrile  exacerbations  were  always  ?tbated, 
either  on  the  firft  or  fecond  day  of  every  coilrfe  of  the 
medicine ;  when  the  appetite  began  to  return,  and  by 
the  time  each  courfe  was  finiffied  the  febrile  fymptoms 
were  entirely  gone. 

“  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  fever  in  Auguft,  1 790, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  relapfe,  or  as  a  difiindt  at¬ 
tack;  only  eight  dofes  of  the  folution,  of  eight  drops 
each,  being  taken  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fever  of  July  ;  which  was  a  lefs  quantity  of  the 
medicine  than  had  been  given  in  the  other  three  courfes. 
The  curative  effedts,  however,  of  the  medicine,  during 
each  period  of  its  adrniniftration,  were  certainly  very 
pointed,  and  finally  fuccefsful.” 

XIII.  Hifiory  of  a  tetanic  Affeffiion,  terminating  favour¬ 
ably.  By  Mr.  William  Ellis,  burgeon.  This  affec¬ 
tion  arofe  in  a  negro  girl,  from  a  fplinter  running  into 
the  foot.  Scarification  and  cauftic  were  made  ufe  of 
to  the  wound,  together  with  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath. 
'No  internal  medicines  could  be  ufed,  at  leaft  lo  as  to 
produce  any  effedt.  The  affection  failed  but  a  few 
hours. 

Under  the  head  of  Medical  News,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count,  by  Dr.  Chilholm  of  Grenada,  of  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  vegetable,  indigenous  in  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Demerary,  which  feems  to  pellets  lingular  efficacy  in 
inflammation  of  the  eyes*  The  inhabitants  of  this  part 
are  remarkably  fubjedt  to  the  opthalmia  membranarum. 
The  cure  of  this  difeafe  among  the  Indians  is  aftonifh- 
ingly  Ample.  The  plant  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  named 
by  the  Indians,  akufrunee,  but  by  the  European  fettlers 
vol.  11.  /  A  a  the 
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the  eye-root.  The  juice  of  this  root  is  fo  eflenffal  in 
curing  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  that  a  tingle  drop  is 
fufficient  to  give  immediate  relief  in  the  moil  obftinate 
cafes ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days,  or  by  the  application 
of  four  drops,  the  cure  is  generally  completed.  The 
Indians  ufe  it  in  the  following  manner.  After  Gripping 
off  the  offer  rind  or  bark  of  the  root,  and  drawing  out 
^he  woody  fibre,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it, 
they  preis  the  juice  of  the  remaining  pulpy  part  on  a 
flock  of  cotton,  which,  when  faturated  with  it,  will 
ferve  feveral  times.  The  remedy  being  thus  prepared, 
they  take  a  fmooth  green  leaf,  generally  of  the  plant 
lifelf,  and  forming  it  into  a  kind  of  funnel,  they  intro¬ 
duce  its  fpout  between  the  eye -lids,  and  gently  prefs 
the  cotton,  lb  that  only  one  drop  may  enter  the  eye. 

Dr.  Chflholm  had  afterwards  himfelf  an  opportunity 
©f  ohferving  its  efficacy  on  two  patients.  The  roots  he 
had  procured  being  dry,  he  was  obliged  fo  content  him¬ 
felf  with  a  very  ftrong  infufion  of  what  had  been  the 
pulpy  part,  in  boiling  water.  By  means  of  a  leaf  fun¬ 
nel,  he  introduced  a  few  drops  of  the  infufion  into  each 
eye  every  morning  for  fix  days  fucceflively.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  inflammation  was  almoft  com¬ 
pletely  removed  ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  cure  was 
perfect.  Thefe  cafes  had  before  refilled  every  kind  of 
treatment.  A  very  Angular  circumstance,  laid  to  at¬ 
tend  the  application  of  this  juice  is,  that  when  the  drop 
touches  the  eye,  a  fweetifh  bitter  tafte  is  inftantly  per¬ 
ceived  on  the  tongue  by  the  patient.  The  infufion, 
however,  did  not  produce  this  efledt. 

I  he  plant  appears  to  be  a  new  fpecies  of  the  bignonia, 
to  which  Dr.  Chifholm  gives  the  fpecific  name  opthal- 
mica.  1  he  following  botanical  defer iption  has  been  fur- 
niflied  by  Mr.  Anderfon. 


Bignonia  Opthalmica.  Syn.  Eye-root,  or  vine, 
Akuferunee.  Wanfameey.  Foliis  coniugatis  cirrhofis: 
toliolis  ovato-cordatis,  integerrimis  venotis,  glabris, 
acuminatis,  et  punbtatis.  Floribus  axillarihus  fpicatis, 
lecunais.  Sillqua  limans  Ion giflima  glabra  acuminata, 
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niarginibus  pundtatis.  Frutex  eft,  radices  cradle,  lig- 
n ofaa,  cortice  fungofa.  Rami  fcandentes,  glabri,  teretes 
fubvillofi.  Folia  omnia  conjugata,  flgura  cordato- 
ovata,  lasvia,  venofa,  glabra,  ad  apicemnattenuata,  cum 
acumine,  lubtus  pundtis  atris  adfperfa.  Petioli  oppofiti 
teretes,  deinde  brachiati,  partiales,  teretes,  et  fulcati. 
Cirrhus  axillaris  apice  tripartite.  Flores  ex  axillis  foli- 
rum,  in  fpicas  longas  digefti,  pedunculi  oppoliti  uni- 
flori,  ad  bafin  bradtaeis  tribus,  minimis,  fubulatis.  Calyx 
campanulatus  laxus.  Corolla  campanulata,  fulcata, 
fecunda,  putans,  colore  purpureoalbo.  Siliqua  gra¬ 
cilis,  iongiffima,  et  glaberrima,  lutea,  cum  acumine, 
niarginibus  utrinque  pundtatis.’’ 

T~- . . . .  - - - - -  —  "  -  -- -  - 

Art.  XVIII.  A  Jkort  Treatife  on  canine  Madnefs , 
particularly  the  Bite  of  mad  Dogs  ;  fame  Cautions  to 
prevent  the  Danger ,  and  Remedies  for  Injuries  re¬ 
ceived  thereby:  Together  with  thofe  of  other  enraged 
Animals .  By  a  Physician.  — *  Gdtavo,  £o  pages, 
price  is.  —  Kearsley,  London. 

WHOEV  ER  the  phyfician  be  that  has  written  the 
prefent  performance,  he  has  at  lead  given  a 
ftriking  proof  of  his  prudence  in  with-holding  his  name 
from  the  public.  It  is  for  the  molt  part  a  compilation 
of  the  world  parts  of  f.veral  old  authors,  who  have 
written  on  the  fubjedt.  Not  that  we  deny  the  author’s 
claim  to  originality.  Many  padages,  and  thofe  not  the 
lead:  abfurd,  appear  to  be  altogether  his  own.  f  Hy~ 
f  drophobia/  we  are  told,  f  is  no  part  of  the  delirium 
4  with  which  perfons  a  til  idled  with  the  above  diforderis 
*  liable;  but  from  perfons  in  high  fevers,  not  being 
f  able  to  fwallow  liquids  without  much  pain ;  which  in 
*■  time  fo  much  increafes,  that  they  dread  the  appear- 
f  ance  of  water,  &c.  efpecially  when  impreded  upon 
*  them.  The  fever  being  of  a  nervous  or  fpafmodic 
f  kind,  all  the  nerves  are  drawn  into  cramps ;  par  tic  u- 
*  larly  the  mufcjes,  r^nployed  in  deglutition,  are  con- 
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‘  yulfed,’  &c.  &c.  Immediately  after  we  are  tokl, 
that  though  authors  differ  in  their  defcription  of  fymp- 
toms,  f  the  main  fymptom  they  all  agree  in ;  that  is, 
*  what  they  call  the  hydrophobia,  or  dread  of  water/ 
To  fhew  the  author’s  extend ve  reading,  we  have 
quotations  from  Galen,  Ocellus  Aurelianus,  Mead, 
Bacctus,  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  Celfus,  Van  Helmot,  W  ill  is,  Boer- 
haave,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  Leviticus,  Paufanias, 
See.  &c.  But  it  would  be  trifling  with  the  reader  to 
wafte  further  time  in  our  account  of  this  performance. 


Art.  XIX.  S.  Th.  Soemmering.  De  Corporis  Hu- 
mam  Fabric  a,  —  Vol.  i.  and  ii.  553  Pages^  ^vo*  9So 
—  Imported  by  Boosey,  London.  1795. 

THIS  is  part  of  a  general  fyftem  ©f  anatomy  arid 
phyiiology,  tranilated  from  the  German  into  the 
Latin  language,  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  author. 
The  fir  ft  volume  contains  the  ofteology  ;  the  fecond, 
the  fyndefmology,  or  dodtrine  of  the  ligaments.  The 
dii  cove  ries  of  the  modern  anatomifts,  indifferent  parts 
of  the  human*  frame,  rendered  it  neceiiafy,  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion,  to  give  a  new  compendious  fyftem  of 
anatomy,  adapted  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fcience. 
The  general  nature  of  the  prefent  work  is  pointed  out 
in  the  preface.  The  author  has  omitted  giving  names 
to  parts,  from  their  fuppofed  difeoverers,  and  that,  we 
think,  for  good  reafons.  Various  inftances,  he  obferves, 
might  be  adduced,  of  parts  which  have  given  immor¬ 
tality  to  fome  authors,  having  been  neither  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  them,  nor  truly  delineated.  Does  not  Ha¬ 
vers  himfelf  confefs  that  the  glands  of  the  joints 
which  have  taken  his  name,  were  previoufly  known  to 
Cowper  ?  Was  not  the  valve  of  the  coecum  known 
to  Fallopius,  long  before  the  name  of  Bauhin  was  given 
to  it  ?  Bias  not  Haller  given  a  far  more  exadf  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  valve  of  the  vena  cava,  than  Eufta chius r 
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Has  not  Haller  given  the  belt  delineation  of  the  valve 
of  the  c cecum  ?  Hiftory  thews  us,  that  the  greatell 
injuft  ice  has  been  exercifed  towards  the  authors  of  the 
moft  exa<5t  descriptions,  and  the  moft  acute  phyfiolo- 
gifts  ;  to  how  many  parts,  otherwife,  would  not  the 
names  of  Galen,  Haller,  and  Albinus,  be  given  ? 

In  a  compendious  work,  the  author  obferves,  every 
thing  that  is  not  eflential  to  the  ftudy  fhould  be  avoided. 
In  comparing  the  larger  phyftological  work  of  Haller, 
with  his  imaller,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  liver,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  every  thing  which  is  eflential  on  the  matter 
is  more  fully  given  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

No  plates  accompany  the  prefent  work.  In  his  re¬ 
ferences,  however,  to  the  plates  of  others,  he  cites 
only  the  beft,  rejecting  thofe  which  are  valued  merely 
on  account  of  their  age,  rarity,  or  other  unimportant 
reafon.  1  bus  he  has  palled  by  the  tables  of  Vefalius 
and  Euftachius ,  though  defervedly  efteemed  in  their 
time ;  becaufe  we  have  the  fubjedts  delineated  in  an  in- 

manner,  in  thofe  of  Santorinus,  Al¬ 
binus,  Haller,  Walter,  and  others. 

Metaphorical  language,  he  obferves,  has  been  too 
much  dealt  in  by  the  older  writers  on  anatomy  :  T mica 
vi'uoja ;  nates  cerebri  %  pars  petrofa  offis  tempornm  ;  hemif 
pharium  ;  crifia  galli ;  al&  vejpertilionum  ;  cifterna  chyh ; 
pons  cere  belli ;  dura  mater ;  vena  hamorrhoidea ,  pes  an - 
Jennus ,  &c.  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark.  Thefe  denominations,  indeed,  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  if  they  had  always  a  relation  to  the  human 
body.  But  on  comparing  the  internal  tunic  of  the  in- 
teftines  in  a  dog,  with  the  lame  in  man,  it  will  imme¬ 
diately  appear  that  the  term,  villous ,  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  former,  and  applied  to  the  latter,  in  oppofition 
to  the  true  appearance  of  this  part  in  the  human  body. 
Again,  on  a  comparifon  of  the  corpora  qua  dr  igemi  na  in 
the  brain  of  a  calf,  with  the  fame  part  in  man,  we  di¬ 
rectly  fee,  that  the  term  nates  has  been  improperly 
transferred  from  the  calf  to  the  human  body.  11  e 
tern^  pars  petrofa  is  only  applicable  to  the  (kull  of  the 
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calf  or  other  brute.  The  rete  mkabile  of  Ruyfch  was  a 
very  cliff  rent  let  of  arteries  from  thofe  which  are  called 
in  ruminant  animals  fete  ptirabile  duplex ;  for  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  be  difeovered  in  the  human  body.  In 
giving  the  fynonima,  therefore,  the  author  nas  carefully 
lei e bled  thofe  terms  which  are  at  once  the  mod  fimple 
and  apt;  rejebling  fuch  ridiculous  and  obfeure  deno¬ 
minations  as  could  ferve  only  to  excite  erroneous  ideas 
of  the  flrublure  of  parts. 

In  defending  the  bones,  he  has  chiefly  followed  Al¬ 
binas,  comparing  him,  however,  with  other  writers,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  On  the  fubjeblof  the  teeth,  he  has 
taken  Mr.  Hunter  for  his  guide;  on  the  ligaments,  Weit~ 
brecht;  and  Albinus  on  the  mufcles;  correcting,  from 
his  own  obfervations,  and  thofe  of  others,  fuch  parts 
of  the  defeription  as  appeared  to  be  erroneous* 

On  the  burjee  mucojd  he  has  chiefly  followed  Monro, 
without,  however,  overlooking  the  works  of  janck,  Four- 
croy,  and  Koch.  On  the  blood  vefiels  he  has  followed 
Haller,  Mayer,  Murray,  and  Walter.  The  defeription 
of  the  abforbent  fyfiem  has  been  taken  principally  from 
Mafcagnus,  collating  it,  however,  with  the  works  of 
Hunter,  Monro,  Meckel,  Walter,  Hewfon,  &c.  &c. 
on  the  fame  fubjeci. 

Flaving  given  a  general  idea  of  the  work,  the  author 
points  out  fuch  improvements  as  he  conceives  due  to 
himfelf.  In  the  ofieology ,  he  mentions  his  difcovery,that 
the  vitreous  fubftance'of  the  teeth  confifls  not  only  of 
radiated,  but  of  circular  fibres  alfo  — that  the  teeth  are 
changed  by  their  particles  being  foftened  and  abforbed 
—  that  the  ufe  of  the  marrow  confifls  in  affording  a  di¬ 
minution  of  weight  to  the  bones —  that  there  is  a  canal, 
hitherto  undeferibed,  in  the  yeflibule,  formed  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  labyrinth  * —  that  the  futures  of  the 
cranium  correfpond  with  the  cartilages  placed  between 
the  diaphyfes  and  epiphyfes  of  the  cylindiica!  bones,  and 
that  they  have  their  growth  in  the  fame  way  —  that  the 
earth  of  bones  is  foluble  in  human  milk  which  has  be- 
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of  the  bones  being  foftened  —  that  bones  being  foaked 

in  acids,  and  afterwards  waffled,  putrefy  in  water _ that 

the  fkeleton  of  the  negro  differs  materially  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  —  that  the  cranium  of  a  woman  is  confiderably 
larger  and  heavier,  with  refped  to  the  fkeleton,  than  that 
of  a  man  —  that  the  fpine,  both  intire  and  in  its  fepa- 
rate  parts,  differs  according  to  the  fex,  and  its  relation 
with  the  fterhum  and  other  bones  —  that  the  offeous  fub- 
ftance  is  in  fmaller  proportion  in  all  the  long  bones  in 
women  than  in  men  —  that  the  edges  of  a  broken  or  di¬ 
vided  bone  become  foftened,  abforbed,  and  fmooth ;  and 
tnat  they  are  united  by  means  of  the  effufed  coagulable 
lymph  uecoming  vaicular,  and  at  length  converted  into 
bone — -that  a  luxuriant  callus,  as  it  is  called,  has  no  ex¬ 
igence  —  that  the  regeneration  of  an  entire  bone  does 
not  taxe  place  in  the  human  oody,  unlefs  m  very  rare, 
and  thofe  doubtful  inftances: 

On  the  hibjed  of  ligaments  he  claims,  as  difcoveries  of 
bis  own  \  that  the  final  1  bones  of  the  ear  are  united  to 
each  other  by  articular  caplules  - —  that  the  mucous  liga¬ 
ments,  as  they  are  called,  ferve  for  the  tranfmiffion  of 
veffels  to  and  from  the  ligaments  — -  that  the  [paces  be¬ 
tween  bones  are  filled  up  with  tendinous  fibres,  to  pre¬ 
vent  attrition ; 

In  the  myology :  tnat  the  iubftance  of  the  mufcuiar 
fibre  differs  totally  from  that  of  tendons,  and  that  thefe 
are  united  to  mufcles  by  agglutination  merely  —  that 
tendons,  therefore,  are  only  the  ligaments  of  mufcles  — 
that  in  no  part  of  the  body  can  mufcuiar  fibres  be  found 
between  two  abfolute  fixed  points  — that  the  mufcuiar 
fibres  of  the  heart  are  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  branches 
of  nerves : 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  burfa  mucofa:  that  thefe  are 
found  not  only  in  the  limbs,  but  likewife  in  the  head 
and  trunk  of  the  body : 

Inth z  brain:  that  the  medulla,  of  all  the  vifcera,  is 
furnifhed  with  the  feweft  blood  veffels  — -  that  the  nerves, 
coming  from  any  part  of  the  brain,  being  deflroyed, 
that  part  becomes  changed  in  its  appearance  —  that  the 
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humap  brain  is  larger,  in  comparifon  with  the  nerves 
only,  and  not  in  any  other  refpedt,  than  that  of 
Other  animals ;  and  that  hence  may  be  deduced  the 
reafon  why  man poflefies  rational  faculties  exclu lively: 
that  the  fpiral  marrow  cannot  be  properly  called  the 
Iargeft  nerve  of  the  body  : 

In  the  dodtrine  of  the  nerves :  that  the  nervous  cords, 
in  their  progrefs,  become  manifeftly  enlarged,  and  form 
true  cones,  the  apices  of  which  are  towards  the  brain, 
the  bajes  towards  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  that 
they  are  in  no  refpedl  cylindrical  —  that  nerves,  when 
ftretched,  lofe  their  fpiral  form  —  that  the  pain  of  cica¬ 
trices  admits  of  a  ready  explanation  from  the  prehure  of 
nerves  - —  that  the  olfactory  nerve  conlifts  of  a  lamina 
of  the  medulla —  that  this  nerve  is  the  Iargeft  in  the 
embryo,  and  then  appears  to  be  hollow —  that  the  optic 
nerves  really  decuflate  each  other ;  that  the  origin  of 
the  third  pair  of  nerves  is  the  dark-coloured  part  of  the 
crura  cerebri  ■ —  that  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves  is  fome- 
times  evidently  joined  by  a  fmall  branch  to  the  opthal- 
lnic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair —  that  the  lefifer  portion  of 
the  fifth  pair  goes  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fame  pair 
■ —  that  the  nervus  accejjorius  perforates  the  dura  mater 
in  a  lingular  manner  —  that  the  fympathetic  nerve  is 'a 
nerve  belonging  only  to  the  blood  vefiels,  and  efpecially 
the  arteries: 

In  the  dodtrine  of  the  arteries:  that  the  trunks  of  the 
arteries  are  always  placed  in  the  flexure  of  joints,  and 
for  this  reafon  cannot  have  their  cavities  obliterated  by 
any  motion  of  the  body  : 

In  the  abjorbent  fyfiem  :  that  the  glands  are  compofed, 
fome  of  crypt  a ,  fome  of  convoluted  vefiels,  and  fome 
of  both  ihefe  —  that  the  abforbent  vefiels  are  larger  in 
fat  men  than  in  the  emaciated  —  that  part  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vefiels  of  the  mamma  are  received  by  the  abfor- 
bents  lituated  on  each  fide  of  the  fternum  — -  that  the 
lymph  in  man  is  coaguble  by  the  admixture  of  corrofive 
fublimate. 

“  ...  °* 
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On  the  vifcera:  that  the  excretory  du<5l  of  the  pan¬ 
creas  is  in  feme  degree  valvular  —  that  the  minute 
veiled  of  the  epididymis,  which  has  been  laid  to  carry 
the  femen  into  the  veins,  is  hurt  at  its  extremity  — - 
that  all  the  fpermatic  veilels  of  the  teftis  may  be  tilled 
by  quicklilver: 

On  the  Jkin:  that  the  fete  mucofum  or  malpighianum  is 
a  continuous  membrane,  at  leaft  this  may  be  demon- 
fixated  in  the  ferotum  of  the  negro : 

On  the  organs  offenje :  that  in  the  true  center  of  ex¬ 
panlion  of  the  optic  nerve,  commonly  called  the  retina, 
there  are  a  yellowihi  point  arid  fmall  aperture. 

Thefe,  with  fome  others,  are  points  which  the  au¬ 
thor  claims  as  his  own  difeoveries;  the  priority  oi  fome 
of  which,  however,  will  probably  be  deputed  with  him. 


Art.  XX.  Wenceslai  Trnka  de  Krzowitz,  Med. 
Dodh.  Frax.  Med.  Profell!  &c.  Hijloria  Hcemor- 
r  hoi  dim  ornnis  cevi  Objervata  Medic  a  Continens.  — » 
Vol.  i.  256  pages.  Vindobonae.  Imported  by  Boosey, 
London,  1795,  price  7  s. 

HPHIS  is  a  pollhumous  work,  publifhed  by  M, 
JL  Schraud,  Profelfor  of  the  Inftitutes  of  Medicine, 
at  the  univerfity  of  Pelt,  in  Hungary.  The  original 
manufeript  was  lodged,  by  delire  ot  the  author,  after 
his  death,  in  the  library  of  the  univerfity  of  that  place. 
Pfe  was  induced,  he  obferves,  to  undertake  the  prefent 
publication,  from  a  conlideration  ot  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  which  take  place  in  hsemoiv 
rhoidal  affedtions,  and  the  great  variety  of  appearances 
which  this  difeafe  occafionally  puts  on.  Various  doc¬ 
trines,  he  remarks,  have  been  held  on  this  fubjedL 
Some,  conf  dering  it  as  a  difeafe  of  the  firft  magnitude, 
have  argued  for  its  fuppreffion  at  the  hr  It  attack ;  whillk 
others,  conlidering  them  as  very  frequently  critical, 
and  affording  a  lolution  of  various  other  dileafes,  con¬ 
tend,  that  they  fhouid  always  be  encouraged  and  pro¬ 
moted. 
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-moled.  Very  few,  it  is  prefumed,  have  been  able  to 
afcertain  the  proper  limits  of  each  of  thefe  opinions. 

i  he  chief  or  thole  who  have  held  the  latter  doftnne 
was  Stahl,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Juncker,  Albert, 
and  the  red  of  his  difciples.  In  this,  however,  he  has 
been  warmly  oppofed,  efpecially  by  M.  De  Haen,  who 
charges  him  with  introducing  a  monftrous  doflrine,  de- 
ftruftive  of  human  life;  as  conhdering  almoft  every  af¬ 
fection  of  the  human  body  as  fymptomsof  hemorrhoids; 
and  improperly  foliciting  their  eruption  as  a  means  of 
cure.  Piofeffor  1  rnka,  however,  repels  this  charge,  by 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Stahl,  which  Ihew  him  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  inconveniences  and  occafionai 
danger  of  hemorrhoidal  affefitions,  and  to  have  cautioned 
us  a  gain  ft  promoting  them  in  cafes  where  WQ  can  have 
reeourfe,  with  effeft,  to  other  means. 

For  the  purpofe  of  reconciling  thefe  jarring  fend- 
ments,  and  to  enable  us  to  attain  jult  ides,s  on  the  tub— 
jecf,  Profeffor  Trnka  has  brought  forwards  whatever  has 
been  heretofore  written  on  this  affeSion,  In  doing  this 
be  has  undoubtedly  exercifed  much  labour  and  learned 
application.  The  work  evinces,  indeed,  the  profound 
erudition  of  the  author,  and  is  undoubtedly  highly  ef- 
timable,  as  bringing  the  whole  of  the  fubjeft  into  one 
clear  point  of  view.  At  the  fame  time,  as  containing 
no  matter  which  is  new,  we  fhall  not  be  expected  to 
enter  more  fully  into  its  contents. 

I  he  fecond  volume,  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  th§ 
k<£)iioy rhoidps  vejicde,  has  not  yet  come  to  our  hands. 


Art.  XXI.  ^Roberti  Town son.  Objervationes  Phy~ 
Jiologicx  de  AmphibiiSy  pars  pnma  de  Refpiraiione9 
Accedit  Tabula  ALnea.  — -  4f°«  26  pages,  Gottingen, 
2794*  Imported  by  Boosey,  London,  price  3  s. 

^JXIE  utility  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  profecuting 
phyfiological  ftudies,  is  too  obvious  to  need  parti- 
cular  proof.  The  important  function  of  refpiration  re¬ 
ceives. 
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ceives  much  elucidation  from  a  comparifon  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  performed  in  man,  with  that  of  other 
animals.  This  function,  indeed,  has  at  all  times  called 
forth  the  attention  of  philofophical  inquirers  ;  among!! 
whom,  however,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
conllantly  exided.  The  queftionhas  not  been,  whether 
refpiration  were  necedary  or  no ;  this  was  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  doubt:  but  the  argument  has  been,  why  is 
refpiration  neceffary,  what  are  its  effeds  in  the  animal 
ceconorny,  and  in  what  manner  is  this  function  perfor¬ 
med.  Much  idle  fpeculation  has  been  employed  on  the 
fubjed ;  but  it  has  at  lead  had  the  good  effed  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  more  minute  invedigation  of  the  organs  con¬ 
cerned,  and  brought  us  nearer  to  truth,  by  overturning 
•errors  founded  in  ignorance  of  natural  fads. 

The  organs  of  relbiration,  and  their  general  affions,  in 
warm -bloodedanimals,  are  diffidently  underdood.  Some 
differences,  in  the  exercife  of  this  fun 8: ion,  in  the  warm 
and  cold-blooded  animals,  have,  however,  been  noticed 
from  the  time  of  Aridotle.  Speaking  of  the  cameleon, 
he  fays,  “  Diffedus  hie  totus  fpirare  din  poted” — the 
fame  oh  fe  r  vat  ion  has  been  made  by  Malpighi,  Roeiel, 
and  others,  in  frogs,  Goiter  and  Varnier  in  the  tortoife, 
and  by  others  in  lerpents.  Indeed,  it  is  a  well-known 
fad,  that  the  lungs  of  amphibious  animals  do  not  col- 
lapfe  on  laying  open  the  thorax,  as  is  the  cafe  of  animals 
of  warm  blood;  hence  a  material  difference  between 
thole  two  fpecies.  From  this  we  mud  naturally  infer  a 
difference  in  the  indictments  of  this  important  fundion. 

It  appears,  from  the  obfervations  of  Haller,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  phyfiologids,  that  the  amphibia  have  no  di¬ 
aphragm,  or  at  lead,  that  it  is  not  endued  with  mufcular 
powers.  Befules  this,  the  frog,  and  that  fort  of  lizard, 
.to  which  Linnaeus  gives  the  name  of  falamander,  are  def- 
titute  of  that  bony  fabric,  and  the  muffles,  which  in 
warm-blooded  animals  are  effentially  neceffary  to  refpi¬ 
ration.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  amphibia  do 
refpire,  although  the  indruments  of  this  fundion,  in 
them,  have  not  hitherto  been  underdood. 

<  » . «  i  — "  '  •  *  *  *  '  "  nr4  • 


This  ignorance  has  been  the  occafion  of  various 
opinions,,  repugnant  to  all  found  phyfiology.  Duveix? 
ney  and  Tauwry,  for  inftance,  believed  that  the  tor- 
toife  breathed  only  when  in  motion  ;  and  Varnier  af¬ 
firms,  confidently,  that  the  lungs  in  this  animal  con- 
tradled  and  dilated  themfelves,  by  a  peculiar  mufcular 
power,  refident  in  thofe  organs.  Haller  held  an  opinion 
fomewhat  fimilar.  The  celebrated  phyfiologift,  Blum- 
enbach,  in  a  late  work,  attributes  the  aft  of  refpira- 
tion,  in  the  amphibia,  to  a  certain  power  in  the  lungs, 
which  he  calls  the  vita  propria ;  a  power,  Mr.  Townfon 
obferves,  pretty  like  the  vis  occulta  of  the  ancients;  and 
tends  as  much  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
as  the  doftrine  of  Nature  abhorring  a  vacuum. 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  ftrufture  of  thefe  animals 
at  once  fplves  the  difficulty*.  In  the  warm-blooded 
animals,  infpiration  is  performed  by  the  elevation  of 
the  ribs  and  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  forming 
a  vacuum  in  the  cheft,  which  is  filled  by  the  expanfion  of 
the  lungs,  by  the  weight  of  the  external  air  .  Noltruc- 
ture  ot  this  kind  exifting  in  the  amphibia,  the  queftion 
is,  how'  is  this  deleft:  fupplied  ?  There  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  frogs,  both  keeping  and  waking,  unlefs  when 
immerfed  in  water,  a  remarkable  motion  of  the  throat. 
This  motion  is  the  aftion  of  infpiration,  or  at  leaft  fub- 
fervient  thereto,  and  may  be  thus  explained: 

By  the  fame  natural  inftinft,  by  which  animals  of 
warm  blood  are  inftigated  to  dilate  the  thorax,  frogs 
are  led  to  dilate  the  throat,  which  is  filled  by  air  from 
the  nofirds.  1  he'  air  being  received  into  the  throat, 
the  noftrils  are  fhut  by  a  mufcular  power,  the  glottis  is 
opened,  and  the  cavity  of  the  throat  again  lefiened  by 

the 

.*  The  author,  whilft  engaged  in  this  fubjeft,  accidentally  met 
yith  the  Synopsis  Kept  ilium  of  Laurentius,  where  he  met  with  the 
following  pailage  ;  deferibing  the  frog,  he  fays,  “  Pulmone  in- 
firufha,  line  diaphragmate  et  fere  fine  coflis,  at  vicaria  gula,  quae 
alternatim  aerem  haurit  et  contracta  in  pulmonem  propellit.’® 
JNctwithf  anding  this  work  has  been  quoted  by  all  fucceeding  wri¬ 
ters,  no  notice  is  taken  ot  this  palfage,  which  explains  clearly  th^ 
manner  in  which  relpiration  is  carried  on  in  this  animal. 
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the  action  of  the  mufcles  fituated  on  this  part.  By  this 
the  air  is  impelled  through  the  glottis  into  the  lungs* 
and  in  this  manner  infpiration  is  performed. 

When  the  lungs  were  laid  bare,  and  the  animal  de^- 
bilitated  and  exhaufted  by  the  lots  ol  blood,  although 
the  mouth  was  opened  tor  the  purpofe  of  taking  in  a 
greater  quantity  of  air,  the  lungs  were  not  inflated  un¬ 
til  the  throat  was  contracted*  and  then  they  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  expand.  When  a  pipe  was  inferted  into 
the  glottis,  and  kept  there,  the  lungs  continued  in  a 
Hate  of  collapfe  ;  but  the  tube  being  removed,  refpira- 
tion  again  took  place.  The  Ample  contractility,  or  elaf- 
ticity,  of  the  lungs,  is  fufficient  to  perform  the  aCt  of 
expiration. 

From  obferving  that  thefe  animals  fuftain  life  without 
breathing  longer  than  others,  fome  have  laid  that  they 
breathe  more  {lowly.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  true,  although  afferted  by  Haller,  and  other  ce¬ 
lebrated  phyfiolo gifts.  On  the  contrary,  in  frogs  the 
author  has  obferved  refpiration  to  be  more  frequent  than 
in  man.  The  lungs,  therefore,  in  the  amphibia,  mult 
be  fuppofed  to  perform  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  animal 
ceconomy,  as  in  animals  of  warm  blood:  the  difference 
between  the  clailes  is,  that  in  the  former,  the  air  is 
driven  into  the  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles. 
of  the  throat ;  whilit,  in  tfle  latter,  it  is  imbibed  by  the 
dilation  of  the  cavity  of  the  cheft. 

The  truth  of  the  principles,  above  Hated,  is  confirmed 
by  the  diffeCtion  of  the  frog,  which  is  here  fubjoined, 
illuftrated  by  a  drawing,  it  is  the  author’s  intention  to 
profecute  his  enquiries  on  this  fubjeCt :  by  treating,  at 
a  future  time,  of  the  refpiration  of  the  other  amphibia  ; 
and,  laftly,  of  the  other  Angularities  in  the  ftruCture  and 
functions  of  this  clafs  of  animals. 
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Art.  XXL  Philofophical  Tranf actions  of  the  Royal  So* 
cieiy  of  London .  —  Part  I.  For  the  year  1795. 

*  |p LIE  prefent  volume  of  Tranfadtions  contains,  a* 
niongft  many  other  philofophical  papers,  two 
rlillcrtations  on  mufcular  motion,  by  Mr.  Home  ;  and 
two  on  the  reproduction  of  nerves,  by  Mr.  Cruik- 
thank  and  Dr.  Haighton. —  Of  each  of  thefe,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  province  of  medicine,  we  fhall  give  an 
account. 

The  firft  paper  on  mufcular  motion  was  read  to  the 
fociety  in  the  year  1790,  and  formed  the  fubjedt  of  the 
Croonian  ledture.  1  his  lecture  was  continued  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  from  whom  Mr.  Home 
acknowledges  himfelf  to  have  derived  much  of  his  new 
materials.  1  he  great  difficulty  and  importance  of  the 
fubjedt  requires  every  difcuffion  of  it  to  be  full  and  ela¬ 
borate.  ^  inftead,  therefore,  of  attempting  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  prefent  eflay,  a  talk  difficult  in  the  execu¬ 
tion,  and  which  would  probably  involve  the  fubjedt  in 
obfcurity,  we  prefer  giving  it  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
i  he  principle  of  adtionin  an  animal/  he  obferves, 
appears  to  be  as  extenfive  as  life  itfelf,  and  is  ajmoft 
the  only  criterion  by  which  we  can  diftinguifh  living, 
matter  from  dead.  1  his  adtion  does  not  feem  to  de¬ 
pend  fo  much  upon  lixudture,  as  upon  a  property  com 
nedted  with  life,  which  is  equally  extenfive  in  its  princi¬ 
ple,  and  fo  far  as  we  are  yet  acquainted,  equally  com. 
cealed  from  the  refearches  of  human  fagacity. 

c  I  o  acquire  a  fufficiently  enlarged  notion  of  this 
principle,  we  muff  not  confine  our  inquiries  to  one  fet 
of  animals,  but  muft  take  into  our  view  the  whole  chain 
of  animated  beings  ;  and  from  a  review  of  the  different 
cii  cumftances  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  varied  ftruc- 
^lI/e  Pjr-S  upon  which  it  is  imprefled,  we  fhall  have 
fufncient  evidence  that  the  fafciculated  fibrous  ftrudfure 
commonly  met  with  is  not  neceflary  to  its  exiftence, 
but  o*ly  made  life  of  for  its  fupport,  and  continuance. 

<  The 
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4  r  The  ftrubture  which  produces  mufcular  a&iori,  va¬ 
ries  fo  much  in  different  animals,  that  we  are  at  a  id's 
to  conceive  how  the  eftebts  thould  have  the  leaft  fimila- 
rity ;  and  it  is,  in  fome  cafes,  only  from  witneliing  the 
abtion,  that  we  can  confider  the  parts  as  muff  les  ;  iince 
in  nothing  elfe  do  they  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  muf¬ 
cular  ftru&ure  in  the  more  perfebt  animals  with  which 
we  are  beft  acquainted. 

We  ihall  illuftrate  this  obfervation by  a  defcription 
of  the  ftrubtui  e,  and  addons,  ot  the  animals  called  hv- 
datids,  which  appear  from  their  fimplicity  to  be  the 
fur  theft  removed  from  the  human  ;  for  as  the  human  is 
ine  moii  complicated,  and  liioft  perfebt  in  the  creation, 
the  hydatid  is  one  of  the  moll  Ample,  and  compofed  of 
tnc  few elt  pai  ts.  It  is  to  appearance  a  membranous  bag, 
uk.  coats  of  which  are  lb  thin  as  to  be  femitranlparent, 
and  to  have  no  vifibl e  mufcular  ftrubture.  From  the 
effects  produced  by  the  different  parts  of  this  bag  while 
the  animal  is  alive,  being  exactly  iimilar  to  the  contrac¬ 
tions  and  relaxations  of  the  mufcular  fibres  in  the  hu- 
man  body,  we  mull  conclude  that  this  membrane  is 
poffeffed  of  a  Iimilar  power;  and  confequently,  has  the 
fame  right  to  be  called  mufcular. 

f  The  hydatid,  from  its  apparant  want  of  middles, 
and  other  parts  which  generally  conftitute  an  animal", 
was  tor  a  long  while  denied  its  place  in  the  animal  world, 
and  confidered  as  the  production  of  difeafe  ;  we  are", 
however,  at  prefent  in  poffeffion  of  a  fufficient  number 
of  fabts,  to  afcertain,  not  only  that  it  is  an  animal,  but 
tnat  it  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  there  are  feveraJ 
different  Ipecies. 

<■  Hydatids  are  found  to  exift  in  the  bodies  of  many 
quadrupeds,  and  often  in  the  human ;  the  particular 
parts  moft  favourable  to  their  fupport  appear  to  be  the 
iiver,  kidneys,  and  brain,  although  they  are  fometimes 
detebted  in  other  fituations. 

‘  h)ne  ipecies  is  globular  in  its  form,  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  bag  fmooth,  uniform,  and  without  any  ext 
ternal  opening  •  they  are  leldom  found  fingle,  and  are 
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contained  in  a  cift,  or  thick  membranous  covering,  in' 
which  they  appear  to  lie  quite  loofe,  having  no  viable  at¬ 
tachment  to  any  part  of  it.  This  fpecies  is  molt  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  both  of  the  qua- 
drupede  and  human  fubjeci.  They  vary  in  lize,  but 
thole  molt  commonly  met  with  are  from  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

f  Another  fpecies  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  long 
procefs  or  neck,  continued  from  the  fmalleft  end  of 
the  oval ;  at  the  termination  of  which,  by  the  affiltance 
of  magnifying  glalles,  is  to  be  feen  a  kind  of  mouth  ; 
but  whether  this  is  intended  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
attachment,  or  to  receive  nouriihment,  is  not  eafily 
determined.  This  fpecies  is  found  very  commonly  in 
the  brain  of  Iheep,  and  bring  on  a  difeafe,  called,  by  the 
farmers,  flaggers.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  part  of  the 
brain,  but  is  found  in  very  different  filiations;  feme- 
tirnes  in  the  anterior,  at  others  in  the  pofterior  lobe. 
It  is  inclofed  in  a  membranous  cilf,  like  tlie  globular 
kind ;  but  differs  from  that  fpecies,  in  one  only  being 
contained  in  the  fame  cilf ;  and  the  bag,  or  body  of  the 
animal  being  lefs  turgid,  appearing  to  be  about  half 
filed  with  a  fluid,  in  which  is  a  fmall  quantity  of  white 
iediment;  while  the  globular  ones  are  in  general  quite 
full  and  turgid. 

‘  This  fpecies,  from  its  containing  only  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fxiiid,  has  a  more  extenfive  power  of  adtion  on 
the  bag,  and  is  therefore  belt  fitted  for  illuftrating  the 
xnufcular  power  of  thefe  animals. 

‘  If  the  hydatid  be  carefully  removed  from  the  brain, 
immediately  after  the  Iheep  is  killed,  and  put  into  warm 
water,  it  will  foon  begin  to  add  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  exhibiting  alternate  contractions  and  re¬ 
laxations.  Thefe  it  performs  to  a  conliderable  extent, 
producing  a  bride  undulation  of  the  fluid  contained  in  it ; 
the  adtion  is  often  continued  for  above  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  animal  dies ;  and  is  exadtly  finiilaf  to  adtion  of 
mufcles  in  the  more  perfedt  animals.  1  his  fpecies  of 
hydatid  is  very  well  known  by  the  name,  taenia  hydati - 
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gena  ;  it  varies  confiderably  in  its  ffze,  one  of  thofer 
which  I  examined  alive  was  above  five  inches  long,  and 
nearly  three  inches  broad  at  the  broadeft  part,,  which 
makes  it  nine  inches  in  the  circumference. 

*  The  coats  of  the  hydatid,  in  their  recent  Hate,  ex¬ 
hibit  no  appearance  of  fibres,  even  when  viewed  in 
the  microfcope;  but  when  dried,  and  examined  by 
glafles  of  a  high  magnifying  power,  they  refemble  paper 
made  upon  a  wire  frame.  This  very  minute  ffrudture 
is  not  met  with  in  membranes  in  general ;  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  conlideredas  the  organization  upon  which  their 
extenfive  motions  depend. 

<  The  coats  of  the  different  fpecies  of  hydatids  had 
all  of  them  the  fame  appearance  in  the  microfcope. 

*  The  inteffines,  in  fome  of  the  more  delicately  corn 
ffrudted  animals,  have  a  membranous  appearance,  fi- 
miiar  to  the  bag  of  the  hydatid,  and  we  cannot  doubt  of 
their  poffeffing  a  mufcular  power,  fince  there  is  no 
other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  food  being  carried 
along  the  canal.  The  adtion  of  the  inteffines,  not 
coming  fa  immediately  under  our  obfervation,  makes 
them  a  lets  obvious  illuftration  of  this  principle  than 
the  hydatid;  we  may,  however,  confider  their  having 
a  ffmilar  ffrudture,  as  a  ffrong  confirmation  of  it. 

f  If  we  compare  the  ffrudture  of  mufcles  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  with  that  of  the  membranous  bag,  which 
compofes  the  taenia  hydatigena ,  a  ffrudture  evidently 
endowed  with  a  ffmilar  principle  of  adtion,  the  theories 
of  mufcular  motion,  which  are  founded  upon  the  ana¬ 
tomical  ffrudture  of  a  complex  mufcle,  muff  be  over¬ 
turned. 

f  The  fimplicity  of  form,  in  the  mufcular  ffrudture 
of  this  fpecies  of  hydatid,  makes  it  evident  that  the 
complex  organization  of  other  mufcles  is  not  effential 
to  their. contraction  and  relaxation,  but  fuperadded  for 
other  purpofes ;  which  naturally  leads  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  power  of  adtion,  in  living  animal  matter,  is 
more  fimple,  and  more  extenfively.  diffufed  through 
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the  different  parts  of  the  body,  than  has  been  in  general 
imagined.  * 

*  From  thefe  obfervations  we  fhall  find,  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  hitherto  made,  into  the  principle  of  mufcular 
motions,  by  inveftigating  the  mutcles  of  the  more  per¬ 
fect  animals,  which  are  moft  remarkable  in  their  ef- 
fedts,  and  obvioufly  moft  deferving  of  attention,  have 
been  too  confined. 

*  From  our  inquiry  into  the  ftrudture  of  mufcles,  in 
different  animals,  we  readily  difcover,  that  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  although  the  rnoft  perfedt  in  their  organi¬ 
zation,  are  at  the  fame  time  lo  complicated,  for  the 
purpofe  of  adapting  them  to  a  variety  of  fecondary  ides, 
that  they  become,  of  all  others,  the  kind  of  mufcle  leaft 
fitted  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  principle  itfelf. 

‘  In  the  prefent  imperfedt  ftate  of  our  know  ledge,  :re« 
fpedting  animal  life  and  motion,  a  phyliologift,  who 
would  feledt  a  complex  middle,  with  the  view  of  diff 
covering,  from  an  examination  of.  its  ftrudture,  the 
caufe  of  mufcular  contradtion,  w  ould  refemble  a  man, 
ignorant  of  mechanics,  who  fhould  confider  a  watch  as 
the  machine  heft  conftrudled  to  affift  his  inquiries  re- 
fpedting  the  elaftic  principle  of  a  fpring  ;  which,  at  firft 
fight,  rnuft  appear  ahfurd.  For  although  the  fpring  is 
the  power  by  which  the  motions  are  all  produced,  the 
machine  is  fo  complicated,  with  other  important  or  ne~ 
ceflary  parts,  that  the  fpring  itfelf  is  not  within  the 
reach  of  accurate  obfervation. 

f  To  profecute  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  mufcu¬ 
lar  motion,  with  the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs,  re- 
courfe  fliould  be  had  to  mufcles,  which  are  in  themfelves 
the  moft  fimple  ;  and  we  fliould  endeavour  to  afcertain 
what  organization,  or  mechanifm,  is  efiential  to  this 
adtion  in  living  animal  matter,  bv  which  means  w?e 
fhould  acquire  a  previous  ftep  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
principle  itfelf. 

f  The  complex  mufcles,  in  the  more  perfedf  animals, 
from  their  ftrudture  and  application,  open  a  wide  field 
of  inquiry ;  for  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  from  their  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  organization,,  that  they  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  various  actions  of  the  body ;  actions  too  powerful 
and  extenlive  for  mufcles  to  diced,  unaided  by  null 
complications  of  ftrudfure,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  it. 

*  In  the  prefent  lecture,  I  ilia'll  confine  myfelf  to  the 
conii deration  of  the  moil  important  ufes  of  the  complex 
ftrudfure  of  mufcles,  and  by  this  means  make  it  evident, 
that  they  are  not  indebted  to  it  for  the  principle  upon 
w  hich  mufcular  motion  depends. 

(  Thcfe  complications  are  ne cellary  to  fupply  the 
mufcle  with  nourithment,  for  the  continuance  of  its 
adtion  ;  to  give  it  ftrength  ;  to  enable  it  to  vary  its  con¬ 
traction  from  the  ftandard  or  ordinary  quantity  ;  and  to 
increafe  the  effect  beyond  the  abfolute  contraction  of 
the  mufcle.  How  thefe  different  purpofes  are  effected, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain. 

f  A  mufcle  receives  its  nourifliment  from  the  blood, 
with  which  we  find  it  more  abundantly  Supplied  than 
nioft  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  fupply  is  evidently 
intended  for  the  fupport  of  its  adtion,  fince  it  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  exertions  of  the  mufcles  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  a  mufcle  is  rendered  incapable  of  acting,  which 
frequently  happens  from  the  joints  becoming  ftiffj.  the 
quantity  of  blood  fent  to  it  is  very  much  diminifhed. 
1  he  great  vafcularity  of  a  mufcle  is,  therefore,  for 
the  purpofe  of  repairing  the  wafte  in  the  mufcular  fi¬ 
bres,  occafioned  by  their  adtion  ;  and  without  this  fup¬ 
port,  the  continuance  of  their  contractions  would  be  of 
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‘  The  ftrength  of  a  mufcle  muff  depend  upon  the 
number  of  its  fibres,  and  moft  probably  upon  their 
fize;  fince,  in  ftrong  mufcles,  the  fibrous  appearance  is 
very  obvious,  w  hile  in  very  weak  ones  no  inch  ftruc- 
ture  is  vilible  to  the  eye.  A  dift  indium  of  fibres  has 
been  confidered  as  ellential  to  the  contraction  of  a 
mufcle,  and  only  thole  parts  have  been  allowed  to  pof- 
fefs  that  power,  in  which  fafcictili  of  fibres  could  be 
afeertained.  But  from  ...the  obfervations  which  have 
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been  made,  it  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth,  to 
rounder  the  circumftance  of  the  fibres  being  diftinCt* 
as  a  proof  of  ftrength  in  a  mufcl.e,  but  not  elfential  to 
the  exigence  of  mufcular  contraction. 

f  There  is  a  power  inherent  in  a  complex  mufcle,  by 
which  it  can  increafe  or  diminifh  the  ordinary  extent 
of  its  contraction ;  this  is  very  curious,  and  mult  arife 
from  feme  change  going  on  in  the  mufcle  itfelf,  for 
which  it  is  adapted  by  means  of  this  very  complicated 
organization. 

‘  The  uitial  quantity  of  contraction,  which  takes 
place  in  the  fibres  of  a  complex  mufcle,  in  the  different 
motions  of  the  human  body,  is  adapted  in  the  niceft 
manner  to  the  circumftances  in  which  the  mufcle  is 
placed ;  and  the  quantity  of  contraction  appears  to  be 
limited  by  the  fibres  having  no  power  of  becoming 
fhorter.  We  find,  however,  from  obfervation,  that 
when  the  extent  of  motion  in'  a  joint,  or  the  diftance 
between  the  fixed  points  of  the  mufcle,  is  accidentally 
altered,  the  mufcle  acquires  a  power  of  adapting  its 
quantity  of  contraction  to  the  new  circumftances  which 
have  taken  place. 

f  This  power  in  a  mufcle  may  be  confidered  as  a 
proof,  that  the  principle  of  contraction  is  independent 
of  its  particular  organization ;  lince  it  can  undergo  a 
complete  change  w  ithin  itfelf,  fo  that  its  fibres  lhall  be 
fhortened  to  one  half  of  their  original  length,  and  ftill 
have  the  lame  contraCtiie  power  as  when  in  its  original 
ftate. 

f  The  extent  of  this  principle  is  well  illuftrated  by  the 
following  cafe —  A  negro,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
having  had  his  arm  broken  above  the  elbow  joint,  the 
two  portions  of  the  os  humeri  were  unfortunately  not 
reduced  into  their  places,  but  remained  in  the  ftate  they 
were  left  lay  the  accident,  till  the  callous  or  bony  union 
had  taken  place  ;  fo  that  when  the  man  recovered,  the 
injured  bone,  from  the  poiition  of  the  fraCtured  parts, 
was  reduced  alrnoft  one  half  of  its  length.  By  this  cir- 
ctimftance,  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  mufcle,  which  bends 
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the  fore-arm,  remained  fo  much  longer  than  the  dif¬ 
iance  between  its  origin  and  infertion,  that,  in  the  moft 
contracted  ftate  it  could  fcarcely  bring  itfelf  into 
-a  ftraight  line  :  this  mufcle,  however,  in  time,  as  the  arm 
recovered  ftrength,  adapted  itfelf  to  the  change  of  ciiw 
cumftances,  by  becoming  as  much  thorter  as  the  bone 
was  diminifhed  in  length  ;  and  by  acquiring  a  new 
contraction  in  this  fhortened  ftate,  it  was  enabled  to 
.bend  the  fore-arm. 

f  Some  years  after  this  accident,  the  perfbn  died,  and 
the  circumftances  above-mentioned  being  known,  the 
parts  were  examined  with  particular  attention.  The 
biceps  mufcles  of  both  arms  were  carefully  di  fleeted 
out,  and  being  meafured,  the  one  was  found  to  be 
eleven  inches  long,  the  other  only  rive ;  fo  that  the 
mufcle  of  the  fractured  arm  had  loft  fix  inches,  which 
is  more  than  the  half  of  its  original  length.  Thefe 
mufcles  are  now  depolited  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  collection 
of  preparations,  illuftrating  the  animal  oeconomy. 

<  That  mufcles  polished  this  power  has  been  taken 
notice  of  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  a  former  lecture  ;  but  the 
inftance  which  I  have  given,  is  fo  linking  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  principle,  that  I  could  not  avoid  mentioning 
it  while  upon  this  fob  jet. 

4  Mufcular  contraction  is  an  operation,  in  whatever 
way  performed,  by  which  the  vital  ftores  of  the  animal 
are  confiderably  exhaufted;  this  is  evident  from  the 
quantity  of  blood  with  which  mufcles,  whofe  action  is= 
frequent,  are  fopplied. 

‘  This  expence  would  appear,  from  obfervation,  to 
be  occafioned  rather  by  the  extent  of  contraction,  than 
by  its  frequency  or  force ;  for  if  we  examine  the  me- 
chanifrn  of  an  animal  body,  we  fhall  find  a  variety  of 
firu&ures  evidently  intended  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
diminifhing,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  neceilary  extent 
of  contraction  in  mufcular  fibres,  while  there  is  no  iuch 
prevention  of  frequency  of  aCtion. 

*  Mufcles  in  general  are  applied  to  the  bones  in  foch 
>vay  as  to  aCi  with  great/ mechanical  difadvantages  as 
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to  power ;  but  this  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the 
finall  quantity  of  contraBion  which  is  required  ;  and  in 
the  mufcies  of  refpiration,  we  iind  frequency  of  aBion 
is  preferred  to  an  increafed  quantify  ot  mufcuiar  con¬ 
traBion. 

f  The  velocity  of  motion  thus  acquired,  although  a 
conficjerable  advantage,  does  notfeem  to  have  been  the 
principle  objeCt  intended  by  fucb  ftructure,  but  rather 
to  procure  the  effeB  by  means  ot  fhort  contractions, 
which  are  Ids  fatiguing,  or  in  fome  other  way  more  in 
the  management  of  the  conftitution,  than  long  ones. 

’ c  I  hat  long  contractions  in  a  mufcle  cannot  be  tup- 
ported  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  illuftrated  from 
the  actions,  both  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
mufcies. 

<•  While  the  voluntary  mufcies  are  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  will,  we  cannot  afcertain,  what  would  be 
the  effeCls  produced  by  the  continuance  of  their  con¬ 
tractions,  tince  the  influence  of  the  brain,  communica¬ 
ted  by  the  nerves,  becomes  foon  weakened,  and  puts 
a  flop  to  their  aBion  ;  but  when  the  contractions  of  vo¬ 
luntary  mufcies  are,  by  any  circumftance,  rendered  in¬ 
voluntary,  the  difference  in  the  time  of  their  continu¬ 
ance  appears  to  be  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  contraction.;  for  mufcies,  whole  ufual func¬ 
tions  confift  in  fhort  contractions,  can  go  on  for  a  long 
time  ;  while  thofe,  which  are  performed  by  long  con¬ 
tractions,  foon  ceafe. 

<  In  the  mufcies  of  a  paralytic  arm,  their  aCtion,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  continued  for  years,  (the  time  of 
fleeping  excepted, )  without  any  effedt  being  produced 
upon  the  conftitution,  or  the  parts  themfelves;  but  in 
epileptic  fits,  in  which  the  adtions  are  equally  involun¬ 
tary,  only  requiring  longer  contractions,  they  foon 
ceafe,  leaving  the  perfon  greatly  exhaufted  ;  an  effedt 
which  muft  arife  from  the  quantity,  not  the  frequency, 
of  the  contractions. 

f  If  we  attend  to  the  actions  of  the  involuntary 

mufcies,  we  And  that  they  are  continued  through  life, 
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but  that  the  quantity  of  contraction  is  very  fmail ;  and 
if,  from  any  circumftance,  the  quantity  lhould  be  in- 
creafed,  it  cannot  be  continued,  the  parts  being  unable 
to  fultain  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  diaphragm  and 
intercoftal  mufcles  ad:  conftantly  in  performing  the 
fundions  of  refpiration,  but  they  do  not  exert  them- 
felves  to  their  full  extent.  In  laughing,  which  is  like- 
wife  an  involuntary  adion,  the  contradion  of  thefe 
mufcles  are  more  extentive ;  therefore,  if  continued, 
beyond  a  very  fhort  period,  become  fo  difirefling,  that 
a  ceflation  necellarily  enfues. 

f  Mufcular  contradion  is  never  made  life  of  in  an 
animal  body,  where  any  other  means  can  produce  the 
fame  etfed ;  and  for  this  reafon  elaftic  ligaments  are 
frequently  fubftituted  for  mufcles;  even  where  mufcles 
are  employed,  various  means  are  applied  to  diminifh 
the  quantity  of  contradion, 

r  It  is  curious,  in  tracing  the  different  forms  of 
mufcles,  and  in  considering  the  ufes  for  which  they  are 
employed,  to  obferve  how  vario.ufly  the  fibres  are  dift 
pofed,  evidently  for  the  purpofe  of  obviating  the  necef- 
fity  of  great  contradions ;  and  the  quantity  of  mufcular 
adion,  faved  by  this  mechanifm,  is  greater,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  frequency  and  importance  of  the  etfed 
the  mufcle  is  intended  to  produce ;  this  appears  to  be 
Invariably  the  cafe.. 

*  Mufcles,  only  occafionally  called  into  adion,  have 
their  fibres  nearly  ftraight,  which  gives  no  mechanical 
advantage;  the  fartorius  is  an  inftanceof  this  kind. 

*  Mufcles  frequently  ufed,  are  more  complicated,  as 
ihofe  of  the  fingers  are  half  penniform  in  their  ftruc- 
ture ;  the  mufcle  for  railing  the  heel,  in  walking,  is 
penniform ;  that  which  raifbs  the  {boulder,  complex 
penniform  ;  and  thofe  of  the  ribs  cruciform. 

'  That  the  two  fets  of  intercoftal  mufcles  ad  at  the 
fame  time  I  proved,  by  experiments,  in  the  year  177b, 
1  removed  a  portion  of  the  external  intercoftal  mufcles 
from  the  cheft  of  a  dog,  and  in  that  way  faw,  very  dif- 
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tin&ly  the  two  fets  of  mufcles  in  aflion.  The  fibres  of 
both  fets  contrafted  exa&ly  at  the  fame  time. 

*  The  particular  ftructures  of  thefe  different  forms 
of  mufcles,  and  the  mechanical  advantages  anfmg  out 
of  them,  have  been  already  explained  in  former  lec¬ 
tures  upon  this  fubjecl;  blit  there  is  a  form  of  mufcle, 
in  which  the  difpofition  of  fibres  produces  a  confiderable 
faving  of  mufcular  contraction,  that  has  not  been  at  all 
taken  notice  of. 

5  The  mufcle  I  allude  to  is  the  heart,  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  in  the  body,  whether  we  coniider  the  frequency 
of  action,  or  the  office  in  which  that  aCiion  is  employed ; 
and  we  ffiall  find,  upon  examination,  that  the  fibres  are 
difpofed  differently  from  thofe  of  any  other  mufcle; 
which  difpofition  of  fibres  appears  to  have  a  fuperiority, 
in  being  enabled  to  produce  their  effeCt  by  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  contraction. 

f  In  confidering  the  mufcular  ftruCture  of  the  heart, 
it  is  only  intended  to  examine  that  part  of  it  called  the 
ventricles,  which  may  be  reckoned  two  feparate  mufcies. 
The  right  ventricle,  for  fending  the  blood  through  the 
veffels  of  the  lungs,  called  the  leffer  circulation;  the  left, 
to  propel  it  through  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  which 
go  to  every  part  of  the  body,  called  the  greater  circu¬ 
lation. 

*  If  thefe  two  ventricles  are  fuperficially  examined, 
the  mufcular  partition,  by  which  they  are  united, .  feems 
to  belong  equally  to  both,  one  half  of  it  appearing  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  right,  the  other  of  the  left,  ventricle. 

(  In  this  view,  the  fides  of  the  left  ventricle,  although 
evidently  more  mufcular  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the 
right,  are  by  no  means  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  the 
difference  of  effeCts  they  have  to  produce.  We  find, 
however,  upon  diffeCtion,  that  the  feptum  is  almoft 
wholly  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  gives  it  a 
great  fuperiority  over  the  other,  and  makes  it  capable  of 
performing  the  important  office  of  fupplying  the  body 
with  blood  '  J  ‘  >■  ‘‘ 
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*  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  detached  from  die 
.other  parts,  is  an  oviform  hollow  mufqle,  but  more  pointed 
at  its  apex  than  the  fmall  end  of  a  common  egg.  It  is 
made  up  of  two  diftinfit  lets  of  fibres,  laid  upon  one 
another  in  the  form  of  ftrata ;  thofe  which  compote  the 
outer  fet  have  their  origin  round  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
and,  in  a  fpiral  manner,  furrounding  the  ventricle  to  its 
apex,  or  point,  where  they  terminate,  after  having  made 
a  clofe  half  turn.  The  fibres  of  the  inner  fet,  or  ftra- 
turn,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  outer,  in  their  origin, 
in  the  mode  of  furrounding  the  cavity,  and  in  their  ter¬ 
mination,  but  their  direction  is  exafily  the  reverie  ;  they 
decollate  the  outer  fet  in  their  whole  courfe,  and  where 
the  two  fets  terminate,  they  are  both  blended  into  one 
inafs.  There  is  an  advantage  gained  by  this  dilpofiiion 
of  fibres  over  every  other  in  the  body,  which  adapts  the 
ventricle  fo  perfeftly  to  its  office,  that  it  would  almoft 
appear  impoflible  to  conftruct  it  in  any  other  way,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

c  In  this  mufcle,  the  fibres,  by  their  fpiral  dire&ion, 
are  nearly  one-fourth  part  longer  than  the  dillance  be¬ 
tween  the  origin  and  infertion ;  and  the  a  (Ton  of  the  two 
fets  being  iji  different  directions,  renders  only  one  half 
the  quantity  of  contraction  in  each  fibre  neceffary,  that 
would  have  been  otherwife  required ;  while  the  turn 
both  fets  make,  in  oppolite  directions,  at  the  apex  of  the 
ventricle,  fixes  it,  and  prevents  laternal  motion. 

<  In  the  action  of  the  ventricle,  two  different  effeCts  are 
produced  ;  the  firft  brings  the  apex  nearer  to  the  balls,  by 
which  means  the  vis  inertiae  of  the  blood  will  be  overcome 
where  the  refinance  is  ieait,  and  a.  direction  given  to  its 
motion  in  the  courfe  of  the  aorta ;  the  fecond  brings 
the  Tides  nearer  each  other,  which  will  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  blood  already  begun  ;  and  the  fpiral  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fibres  will  render  the  power  which  is  applied 
more  uniform,  through  the  whole  of  that  aCtion,  than  it 
could  have  been  made  by  any  other  known  form  of 
mufcle;  the  fpiral  addon  Will  alio  readily  Ihut  the  vai- 
' '  ‘  vulae 
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vulae  mitrales,  while  the  apex  is  drawn  up,  which  could 
only  be  effedted  by  this  particular  conftrudtion. 

‘  By  this  beautiful  mechanifm,  which  I  have  endea** 
voured  to  defcribe,  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  left  ven^ 
tricle  of  the  heart  perform  their  office  with  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  contraction,  compared  to  their  length  (al¬ 
though  in  themfelves  proportionally  longer)  than  thofe 
of  any  other  mufcle  in  the  body,  and  confequently  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  effedt  in  a  (hotter  time. 

c  The  right  ventricle  is  fituated  upon  the  outfide  of 
the  left,  with  which  it  is  firmly  united ;  it  is  not  oviform 
in  its  fhape,  but  triangular;  nor  is  it  uniform  in  its 
ftrudture,  being  made  up  of  two  portions,  whofe  fibres 
have  a  very  different  diftri  button. 

‘  The  portion  of  this  ventricle,  which  makes  a  part 
of  the  feptum  of  the  heart,  confifts  of  only  one  fee  of 
fibres,  fimilar,  in  their  diredtion,  to  thofe  of  the  lira  turn 
underneath,  belonging  to  the  left  ventricle;  but  from 
being  confiderably  fhorter,  they  are  more  oblique  than 
the  fpiral,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  cavity  they  are  blended 
with  the  fibres  of  the  oppofite  portion. 

c  That  portion,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  feptum,  is 
compofed  of  three  fets  of  fibres :  thofe  of  the  external 
fet  are  nearly  longitudinal;  the  two  others,  which  lie 
under  it,  decufiate  each  other,  and  are  obliquely  tranf- 
verfe  in  their  direction,  one  palling  a  little  upwards,  the 
other  downwards:  and  both  terminate  upon  the  edge  of 
the  feptum. 

‘  In  the  flrudture  of  this  mufcle,  we  find  none  of  the 
mechanical  advantages,  fo  obvious  in  the  left  ventricle ; 
the  want  of  thefe,  however,  is  in  fome  meafure  compen- 
fated  by  its  fituation ;  for  the  blood  contained  in  its  ca¬ 
vities  will  have  the  vis  inertia  overcome,  and  a  diredlion 
given  to  its  courfe  by  the  adtion  of  the  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle:  that  motion  only  requiring  to  he  continued, 
and  accelerated,  for  which  purpofe  the  ftrudlure  of  this 
mufcle  is  very  well  calculated;  and  in  which  it  will  alfo 
be  aflifled  by  the  laternal  fwell  of  the  feptum  into  its 
cavity,  in  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle. 
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<  In  the  courfe  of  this  le&ure,  it  has  been  my  endea¬ 
vour  to  fhow  the  moil  fimple  ftruciure  that  is  capable  of 
mufcular  action;  and* to  point  out  the  advantages  in¬ 
tended  to  be  produced  by  the  different  complications 
which  occur  in  an  animal  body. 

f  The  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  fubjed  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  mufcular  action  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  different  animals;  and  leads  to  the  belief,  that 
very  diiTimilar  drudures,  in  the  more  perfed  animals, 
are  endowed  with  this  principle,  fince  the  adions  of  the 
fmaller  arteries,  as  well  as  the  abforbent  velfels,  muflbe 
referred  to  it. 

c  To  afcertain  whether  any  fuch  adion  could  be  de¬ 
mon  ftrated  in  the  membranes  of  the  quadrupede,  I  made 
the  following  experiments. 

*  Thefe  experiments  were  made  upon  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder  of  a  dog,'  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  animal  dying  a  violent  death,  was  in 
a  very  contraded  date  ;  the  whole  of  its  contents  having 
been  expelled  in  the  ad  of  dying. 

€  The  method  I  have  adopted  to  afcertain  the  mufcu¬ 
lar  power  of  this  membrane,  is  fimilar  to  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Hunter  in  his  very  ingenious  invedigation  of  the 
ftrudure  of  blood-veffels,  which  was  laid  before  this 
Society;  the  fame  mode  being  equally  applicable  to  the 
p refen t  fubjeft. 

e  The  bladder  was  carefully  laid  open,  and  a  portion 
of  its  internal  membrane,  which  was  coagulated  into 
folds,  was  differed  off.  This  portion  was  fpread  out, 
fo  as  to  be  completely  unfolded;  it  was  then  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  plate  glafs,  wetted,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pof- 
iible,  any  fridion  ;  its  exacl  length,  in  this  contraded 
date,  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  it  was  now  itretched 
out,  and  found  to  be  one  inch  and  three-eighths;  upon  be¬ 
ing  left  to  itfelf,  it  contracted  fo  as  to  be  only  one  inch  ; 
fo  that,  in  this  date,  it  had  gained  two-eighths  of  an  inch, 
which  mud  have  been  lod  by  fome  adion  in  the  living 
body,  and  entirely  independent  of  its  eladicity.  This 
portion  of  membrane  then  had  two  powers  of  contra c~ 
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don,  one  which  was  mufcuiar,  and  equal  to  two -eighths 
of  an  inch  ;  the  other  elafcic,  and  equal  to  three-eighths 
of  an  inch. 

‘  Another  portion  of  the  fame  membrane,  half  an  inch 
long,  and  three-eighths  broad,  wras  treated  in  the  fame 
way;  and  its  mufcuiar  contraction  w7as  found  to  be  one- 
eighth  of  an  ipch,  that  from  elafticity  four-eighths  of  an 
inch. 

*  A  third  portion  of  membrane,  (even-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  two-eighths  broad,  was  afcertained  to 
have  contracted  two-eighths  of  an  inch,  by  its  mufcuiar 
power,  and  three-eighths  from  its  elafticity. 

*  It  will  fcarceiy  be  neceftary  to  mention,  that  the 
mufcuiar  contraction,  in  this  membranous  ftruCture,  is 
very  readily  overcome,  fince  this  mult  be  almoft  i el f— 
evident;  that  cireumftance,  however,  rnuft  be  particu¬ 
larly  attended  to  in  making  fimilar  experiments. 

c  The  internal  membrane  of  the  urethra  um  know  to 
be  capable  of  contracting,  a$  fpafmodic  ftrictures  are 
formed  in  that  canal.  This  membrane,  when  dried  and 
examined  in  the  microfcope,  has  not  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  coats  of  the  hydatid  ;  but  the  whole  is  a  con- 
genes  of  veftels,  forming  a  network.  W e  muft,  therefore, 
luppofe  that  the  adtion  is  in  thefe  very  minute  veftels. 

‘  From  thefe  experiments  and  obfervations,  membra¬ 
nous  ftruCtures  are  found  to  exert  an  aCtion  hitherto  de¬ 
nied  them ;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  this  principle 
is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  the  animal  oeconomy  in  a 
more  extenfive  manner  than  has  been  generally  imagined. 

‘  To  explain  even  the  moft  obvious  pheenomena  of 
mufcuiar  motion,  muft  appear,  from  the  above  obferva¬ 
tions,  to  be  attended  with  difficulty;  how  arduous  then 
the  talk  of  inveftigating  the  principle  upon  which  that 
motion  depends ;  a  principle  as  extenfive  as  life  itfelf, 
with  which  it  is  coeval,  and  indeed  the  only  criterion 
w7e  have  of  its  exiftence. 

‘  An  endeavour  to  throw  light  upon  that  principle, 
has  not  been  the  object  of  the  prefent  leCture;  I  have 
only  attempted  to  ft  ate  fome  circumftances  refpedting 
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the  mechanifm  employed  in  producing  mufcular  motion^ 
leaving  to  others  the  profecution  of  this  molt  intricate 
and  difficult  inquiry.’ 

The  title  of  Mr.  Cruikffiank’s  paper  is.  Experiments 
on  the  Nerves ,  particularly  on  their  Reproduction ;  and  on 
the  fpinal  Marrow  of  living  Animals.  It  was  read  before 
the  Society  in  the  year  1776.  The  nerves,  on  which  the 
experiments  were  made  were,  the  par  vagum  and  inter- 
coital,  a  general  defcription  of  which  is  prelixed.  The 
neck  was  the  place  in  which  the  nerves  were  divided,,  as 
it  was  there  they  could  be  got  at  with  lead  danger,  a 
circumftance,  Mr.  Cruikfhank  obferves,  which,  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  experiment  more  limple,  makes  it  consequently 
more  to  be  relied  on.  In  order  to  put  the  animal  to  as 
little  pain  as  polfible,  and  make  the  operation  ffiort,  he 
divided  both  nerves  at  once,  as  the  Separation  is  attended 
with  confiderable  difficulty. 

Exp.  I.  Jan.  24,  1776.  — •  f  I  divided,,  in  a  dog, 
one  nerve  of  the  par  vagum,  with  the  intercoftal,  on  the 
right  fide.  The  fymptoms,  confequent  to  the  operation, 
were  heavinefs,  and  flight  inflammation  of  the  right  eye, 
breathing  with  a  kind  of  druggie,  as  if  fomething  duck 
in  his  throat,  which  he  wanted  to  get  up;  fullennefs,  and 
a  difpofltion  to  keep  quiet:  the  pulfe  did  not  feem  much 
affected,  nor  had  he  loll  his  voice  in  the  lead.  The  un¬ 
favourable  fymptoms  did  not  continue  above  a  day  or 
two  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  was  in  very  high  fpirits, 
and  feerned  perfectly  to  have  recovered. 

Exp.  II.  February  3d.  —  b  I  cut  out  a  portion  of 
the  two  nerves  of  the  oppofite  fide,  in  the  fame  dog  ;  the 
piece  might  be  about  an  inch  long.  His  eyes  became 
inltantly  red  and  heavy  ;  his  breathing  was  more  difficult 
than  in  the  former  experiment;  he  was  fick,  and  vomi¬ 
ted  frequently  ;  the  faliva  was  increafed  in  quantity,  and 
.flowed  ropy  from  his  mouth ;  his  pulfe  in  the  groin  was 
about  160  in  a  minute  :  he  ate  and  drank,  however,  even 
voracioufly  at  times,  and  Had  flools;  he  never  attempted 
to  bark  or  howl,  probably  faecaufc  he  did  not  feel  great 
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pain  ;  and  yet  his  attention  was  not  lb  much  difcngagcd 
trorn  internal  uhealirtefs,  as  to  be  excited  with  ordinary 
cauies  from  without ;  in  breathing,  the  infpirations  were 
flow  and  deep;  the  expirations  were  attended  with  repeated 
jerks  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  as  it  he  wanted  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  expel  what  air  was  contained  in  the  lungs :  the 
7 th  day  after  this  fecond  operation,  he  was  found  dead,  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  his  bed.  In  the  dead  body 
every  thing  feemed  in  a  found  date,  except  the  lungs;  thefe 
contained  little  or  no  air  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 
funk  to  the  bottom  in  water ;  they  were  of  a  red  brazen 
colour,  refembling  more  the  fubltance  of  a  found  liver, 
than  that  of  inflamed  lungs.  The  inner  furface  of  the 
trachea,  and  its  branches,  was  exceedingly  inflamed, 
and  covered  with  a  white  fluid,  in  fame  places  refembling 
pus,  in  others  ropy,  and  more  of  the  nature  of  mucus. 
I  he  divided  nerves  of  the  right  fide  were  united  by  a 
fubltance  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  nerve,  but  not  fibrous ; 
and  the  extremities  formed  by  the  divifion  were  it  ill 
diftingnilhed  by  1  welling;  rounded  in  form  of  ganglions. 
1  he  fame  appearance  had  taken  place,  with  refpeCt  to 
the  nei  ves  of  the  left  fide  ;  though  the  divided  extremi¬ 
ties  feemed  to  have  been  full  two  inches  apart ;  the  uniting 
fubltance  was  more  bloody  than  that  of  the  other  fide. 
This  experiment  was  made,  to  prove  that  the  original 
power  of  adtion  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vifeera 
was  independent  of  the  nerves.  As  1  found  the  nerves 
regenerated,  a  circumftance  never  hitherto  obferved, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  be  objected  to  the  rea- 
foning,  that  the  two  flrit  nerves  were  doing  their  office, 
before  the  laft  two  were  divided  ;  to  obviate  this  objec¬ 
tion  I  made  the  following  experiment. 

1  Exp.  Ill.  1  eh.  ip.  — -  f  I  divided,  at  one  operation, 
the  four  nerves,  compofmg  the  firft  clafsin  a  dog.  His 
eyes  became  inihantly  dull  and  heavy  ;  he  tottered  as  he 
yalked  ;  foamed  at  the  mouth;  vomited  two  or  three 
times;  breathed  with  excellive  difficulty;  his  infpira¬ 
tions  were  long  and  deep,  his  expirations  fliort  and 
hidden,  but  attended  with  repeated  jerks  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal 
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liiinal  mufcles,  as  in  the  laft  animal ;  he  barked  loud 
every  time  he  threw  out  the  infpired  air  from  his  lungs  ; 
the  pulfe  was  quicker  than  before  the  operation.  Next 
morning,  .about  half  after  eight,  1  found  him  apparently 
dead  ;  but,  on  examining  more  attentively,  lound  he 
breathed  Hill,  though  exceedingly  how ;  his  pulfe  was 
gone,  and  he  felt  cold  ;  his  limbs  were  ftretched  out. 
On  placing  him  near  the  fire,  he  began,  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  to  breathe  diftin&ly,  and  the  heart  now  and  then 
gave"  a  puliation  ;  in  about  four  hours,  he  Teemed  to 
have  got  to  the  fame  ftate  the  operation  fir  ft  left  him  in, 
and  barked  at  every  expiration,  his  pulfe  then  beating 
50  in  a  minute.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  he  died, 
having  furvived  the  operation  twenty-eight  hours.  The 
lungs  in  the  dead  body  were  found  loaded  with  blood, 
but  not  ib  much  as  to  carry  them  to  the  bottom  in  wa¬ 
ter,  The  trachea  was  not  inflamed.  The  nerves  of 
the  right  fide,  from  which  a  portion  had  been  cut  out. 
Teemed  to  have  undergone  little  alteration ;  they  were 
only  a  little  more  vafcular  than  ufual,  and  had  the 
rounded  fwell  where  they  had  been  divided.  The  nerves 
of  the  left  fide,  which  had  retraced  but  little,  and  had 
been  only  divided,  had  their  extremities  covered  with 
a  plug  of  coagulable  lymph.  1  fufpebfed  that  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  firft  dog’s  dying  fo  foon,  was,  that  none  of 
the  nerves  had  yet  acquired  the  power  of  performing 
their  former  offices  ;  and  that,  were  the  operations  per¬ 
formed  at  a  greater  diftance  of  time,  the  animal  would 
recover.  With  this  idea,  I  was  led  to  repeat  my  ex¬ 
periments,  allowing  a  greater  interval  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond. 

Exp.  IV.  March  6.  —  c  I  repeated  experiment  1.  on 
a  large  dog.  His  eye  on  the  right  fide  feemed  inftantly 
affebted ;  looked  dull  and  inflamed ;  he  coughed  and 
breathed  with  fome  difficulty  ;  the  Accretions  from  the 
falivary  glands  were  much  increafed  ;  he  had  tremors ; 
thefe,  however,  I  attributed  partly  to  fear,  as  on  ca¬ 
refling  him  they  difappeared.  He  ate  and  drank  very 
well,  and  had  (tools.  Molt  of  thefe  fymptoms  continued 
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but  a  few  days,  the  eye  becoming  more  clear,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  hardly  perceptible  ;  he  vomited,- 
but  only  after  eating,  a  circumftance  which  often  takes 
place  in  dogs  in  perfect  health,  from  devouring  their 
food  too  greedily.  Thus  he  continued  for  three  weeks  ;• 
the  external  wound  had  healed,  almoft  by  the  hr  ft  in¬ 
tention;  he  ate  greedily,  and  had  perfectly  recovered: 
I  fuppoled  the  regenerated  nerves  might  now  be  per¬ 
forming  their  offices. 

Exp.  V.  March  27.  —  f  I  repeated  experiment  2. 
on  the  fame  dog,  but  did  not  remoye  quite  fo  much  of 
the  nerves.  He  was  ftupid  for  a  minute  or  iw’o,  and 
gafped  for  breath  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  more  thefe 
ly mptoms  went  off';  in  a  quarter  ot  an  hour  after  he  ate 
ibme  boiled  meat  with  his  ufual  avidity  ;  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  preceding  operation  again  took  place,  and 
in  the  fame  order.  The  vomiting  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  were  rather  more  confiderable  ;  he  ate  and 
drank  notwithftanding,  and  had  ft 00 Is.  1  he  convullive 
jerks  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  which  hardly  took 
place  in  the  laft  experiment,  were  obferved  in  this  du¬ 
ring  expiration,  but  were  not  conftant,  as  in  the  firft 


dog. 

c  On  the  15th  of  April  he  was  nearly  as  well  as  be* 
fore  the  operations,  only  be  was  leaner,  and  perhaps 
weaker,  from  the  confinement,  as  well  as  from  the 
operations.  I  wiihed  to  fee  the  ftate  ol  the  nerves  ;  an 
artery  was  opened  in  the  groin,  and  the  animal  expired 
in  a  few  feconds.  In  examining  the  dead  body,  the 
vifcera  were  ail,  to  appearance,  found.  The  divided 
nerves  of  the  right  lide,  were  firmly  united;  having 
their  extremities  covered  with  a  kind  of  callous  fub- 
ftance  ;  the  regenerating  nerve,  like  bone  in  the  fame 
fituation,  converting  the  whole  of  the  furrounding  ex- 
travafatcd  blood  into  its  own  fubftance.  The  nerves  of 
the  left  fide  were  alfo  perfectly  united  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  extravafated  blood  having  been  lefs,  the  regenerated 
nerves  were  fmaller  than  the  original ;  I  obferved  too  that 
they  did  not  feern  fibrous,  like  original  nerves;  but  the 
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recollection,  that  the  callus  of  bone  is  diffimilar  to 
the  original  bone,  quieted  whatever  doubts  could  arife 
From  tills  circum dance.  1  he  tonfils  were  confiderably 
inflamed,  and  this  circ'umftance  alone  might  be  fufticient 
to  account  for  the  increafed  fecretion  of  the  faliva,  an 
attendant  fymptom  of  molt  lore  throats ;  though  I  have 
alio  feen  an  increafe  of  vifeid  faliva,  in  the'  human  fpe- 
cies,  from  the  hypochondriac  affections  of  the  digeftive 
powers,  and  alfo  from  the  eaufes  of  temporary  debility. 
The  regeneration  of  the  nerves,  which  took  place  in  the 
firft  dog,  and  which  I  think  fully  proved  by  this  expe¬ 
riment,  was  a  ciftcumftance  to  me,  then,  unexpected 
and  unthought  of. 

Exp.  VI.  April  19.  —  f  I  divided  th e  fpinal  marrow 
of  a  dog,  between  the  lait  vertebra  of  the  neck  and  the 
firft  of  the  hack.  The  mufcles  of  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
but  particularly  thofe  of  the  hind  legs,  appeared  in- 
ftantly  relaxed  :  the  legs  continued  fupple,  like  thofe  of 
an  animal  killed  by- cleCtricity.  T  he  heart,  on  perform¬ 
ing  tiie  operation,  ceafed  for  a  ftroke  or  two  ;  then  went 
on  How  and  full ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  the  puife  was  160  in  a  minute.  Refpiration  was 
performed  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  only,  which 
aCted  very  ftrongly  for  fome  hours.  The  operation 
was  performed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  twelve 
at  noon  ;  about  four  in  the  afternoon  the  puife  was  qo 
only  in  a  minute,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  exceedingly 
abated,  the  diaphragm  a  Bing  ftrongly,  but  irregularly. 
About  feven  in  the  evening,  the  puife  was  not  above 
twenty  in  a  minute,  the  diaphragm  a  Cling  ftrongly, 
but  in  repeated  jerks.  Between  twelve  at  night  and  one 
in  the  morning,  the  dog  was  ftill  alive  ;  refpiration  was 
very  flow,  but  the  diaphragm  ftill  aCted  with  confiderable 
force.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  found  clCad.  This 
operation  1  performed  from  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter:  Ele  had  obferved,  in  the  human  fubjeCl,  that  when 
the  neck  was  broke  at  the  lower  part,  (in  which  cafes 
the  fpinal  marrow  is  torn1  through,)  the  patient  lived 
for  tome  days,  breaking  by  the  diaphragm.  This  ex ~ 
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periment  [hewed,  that  dividing  the  fpinal  marrow  at 
this  place  on  the  neck,  if  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerves,  would  not,  for  many  hours  after,  deftroy  the 
animal ;  it  was  preparatory  to  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  : 

Exp.  VII.  April  2 6.  —  f  I  divided  all  the  nerves, 
of  the  firft  clafs,  in  a  dog.  The  principal  fymptoms  of 
experiment  3.  took  place.  Soon  after,  1  performed 
On  the  fame  animal,  the  operation  of  experiment  6.  the 
fymptoms  peculiar  to  this  operation  alfo  took  place, 
whilft  thole,  peculiar  to  experiment  3.  difappeared. 
His  refpirations  were  five  in  a  minute,-  and  more  regu¬ 
lar  than  in  experiment  3.  the  pulfebeat  80  in  a  minute* 
Five  minutes  after,  I  found  the  puife  120  in  a  minute  ; 
refpiration  unaltered  ;  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the 
puife  had  again  funk  to  80  in  a  minute ;  refpiration  as 
before.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  puife  was 
again  120  ;  refpiration  not  altered.  The  operation  was 
performed  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  at  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s,  in  Jermyn-ftreet.  At  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
paft  five,  the  refpirations  were  increafed  to  fifteen  in  a 
minute,  the  pulle  beating  80  in  the  fame  time,  and  very 
regularly ;  the  breathing  teemed  fo  free,  that  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  dog  afleep.  At  a  quarter  before 
eight,  the  puife  beat  80  ;  refpirations  being  ten  in  a 
minute.  At  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  ten,  ref¬ 
piration  was  eight  in  a  minute,  the  puife  beating  60 , 
1  he  animal  heat  was  exceedingly  abated  ;  I  applied  heat 
to  the  chefl ;  he  breathed  ftronger,  and  raifed  his  head 
a  little,  as  if  awaking  from  lleep.  At  half  paft  twelve,, 
Mr.  Hunter  faw  him  ;  the  breathing  was  ftrorig,  and 
twelve  in  a  minute  ;  the  heart  beating  forty-eight  in 
the  fame  time,  flow,  but  not  feeble.  He  fhut  his  eye¬ 
lids  when  they  were  touched ;  fhut  his  mouth  on  its 
being  opened  ;  he  raifed  his  head  a  little  :  but  as  he  had 
2iot  the  life  of  the  mufcles  which  fix  the  cheft,  he  did  it 
w  ith  a  jerk.  Mr.  Hunter  faw  him  again  between  four 
and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning;  his  refpirations  were 
then  five  in  a  minute,  the  heart  beating  flow  and  weak. 
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We  fuppofe  he  died  about  fix  in  i  the  morning,  having 
furvived  the  operation  fixteen  hours.  This  experiment 
I  made  from  the  luggeftion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  with  a  view 
to  obviate  the  objections  raifed  againft  the  reafoning 
drawn  from  the  three  fir  ft  experiments.  It  was  urged, 
that  though  by  thefe  experiments  I  had  deprived  the 
thoracic,  and  abdominal  vifcera  of  their  ordinary  con¬ 
nection  with  the  brain;  yet,  as  the  intercoftals  com¬ 
municated  with  all  the  fpinal  nerves,  fome  influence 
might  be  derived  from  the  brain  in  this  way.  This  ex¬ 
periment  removed  alfo  the  fpinal  nerves,  and  confe- 
quentiy  this  objection. 

f  As  I  found,  by  the  two  laft  experiments,  that  di¬ 
viding  the  fpinal  marrow,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
did  not  immediately  kill,  although  inftant  death  was 
univerfally  known  to  be  the  confequence  of  dividing  it 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  I  expreflbd  my  furprife 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  fpinal  marrow  fhould,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  theory,  be  fo  irritable  in  the  one  place, 
and  fo  much  Ids  fo  in  the  other. 

‘  He  told  me,  that  from  the  time  he  frit  obferved 
that  men,  who  had  the  fpinal  marrow  deflroyed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  lived  fome  days  after  it,  he  had 
eftablifhed  an  opinion,  that  animals,  who  had  the  fpinal 
marrow  wounded,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  did  not 
die  from  the  mere  wound;  but  that  in  dividing  it  fo 
high,  we  deflroyed  all  the  nerves  of  the  mufcles  of  ref- 
piration,  and  reduced  the  animal  to  the  Hate  of  one 
hanged ;  whereas,  in  dividing  it  lower,  we  ftill  left  the 
phrenic  nerves,  and  allowed  the  animal  to  breathe  by 
his  diaphragm.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  though 
dividing  the  fpinal  marrow  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
does  not  kill  inftantly,  whilft  the  phrenic  nerves  are 
untouched  ;  yet,  if  1  divide  the  phrenic  nerves  firft,  and 
then  divide  the  fpinal  marrow  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  the  confequence,  1  laid,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  I 
had  divided  it  in  the  upper  part. 

Exp.  VIII.  f  By  detaching  the  fcapulae  of  a  dog 
from  the  fpine,  and  partly  from  the  ribs,  1  got  at  the 
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axillary  plextis  of  nerves,  on  both  Tides,  from  behindl 
1  Teparated  the  arteries  and  veins  from  the  nerves,  and 
palled  a  ligature  under  the  nerves,  dole  to  the  fpine, 
i  thought  I  could  dife  e  nr  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  in- 
fantly  divided  two  confiderable  nerves  going  off  from 
each  plexus.  The  adion  of  the  diaphragm  Teemed  to 
eeafe,  and  the  abdominal  mufcles  became  fixed,  as  if 
they  had  been  arretted  in  expiration,  the  belly  appear¬ 
ing  contracted.  His  refpirations  were  now  about  25 
in  a  minute,  the  pulfe  beating  120.  As  1  was  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  truft  the  experiment  to  the  poilibihty  of  having 
divided  only  one  of  the  phrenics  (which  1  afterwards 
found  was  really  the  cafe),  and  fome  different  nerve, 
in  ft  cad  of  the  other,  after  carefully  attending  the  prefent 
lymptoms,  I  divided  all  the  nerves  ot  the  axillary 
plexus  of  each  fide.  The  ribs  were  now  more  elevated 
in  infpiration  than  before ;  refpirations  were  increafed 
to  forty  in  a  minute ;  the  pulfe  ftill  beating  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  in  the  fame  time.  Finding  that  refpf- 
ration  went  on  very  ealily  without  the  diaphragm,  in 
about  a  quarter  ot  an  hour  after  dividing  the  axillary 
plexus  of  each  fide,  I  divided  the  fpinai  marrow  as  in 
experiment  6.  The  whole  animal  took  the  alarm,  all  the 
flexor  mufcles  of  the  body  Teemed  to  c.ontraCT,  and  in- 
ftantly  to  relax  again  ;  he  died  as  luddenly  as  if  the 
fpinai  marrow  had  been  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck.  1  then  opened  the  chef,  and  found  the  heart  had 
cealed  its  motion  ;  1  immediately  introduced  a  large 
blowpipe  into  the  trachea,  below  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  inflating  the  lungs,  imitated  refpiration.  The  heart 
began  to  move  again,  and  in  about  three  minutes  was 
beating  70  in  a  minute.  I  rec.olleded  that  there  wras 
ftill  a  communication  between  the  brain,  and  the  tho¬ 
racic  and  abdominal  vifeera,  that  the  par  vagum  and 
intercoftals  were  entire ;  and,  turning  to  the  carotids, 
divided  the  nerves.  1  then  went  on  inflating  the  lungs 
as  before  ;  the  heart,  which  had  flopped,  began  to  move 
again  ;  beat  70  in  a  minute,  and  continued  To  for  near 
half  an  hour  after  the  animal  had  feemingly  expired. 
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Thefe  appearances  were  not  confined  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  heart ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  affifted 
me,  cried  out  once,  that  he  felt  the  pulfe  in  the  groin, 

I  now  ceafed  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  prefuming  that 
I  could  ealily  re-produce  the  heart’s  aCtion,  allowed 
three  minutes  to  elapfe.  On  returning  to  inflate  the 
Jungs,  1  found  the  heart  had  now  loft  all  power  of  mo¬ 
ving  ;  and  that  irritating  the  external  furface  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  did  not  produce  the  fmallelt  vibration. 
On  irritating  the  phrenic  nerves,  the  diaphragm  con¬ 
tracted  ftrongly  as  often  as  the  nerves  were  irritated. 
I  irritated  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  alfo  re¬ 
newed  their  periftaltic  motions.  I  then  irritated  the 
par  vagurn  and  intercoftals,  about  an  inch  above  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion  of  the  intercoftal;  the  oefopha- 
gus  contracted  ftrongly  through  its  whole  length,  but 
the  heart  continued  perfectly  motionlefs.  On  ditleCtion, 
I  found  a  fmall  branch  of  a  nerve,  running  down  from 
the  fecond  cervical,  to  join  the  phrenic  of  the  right  fide, 
but  too  infignificant  to  have  any  efteCt  on  the  experi¬ 
ment.  This  experiment  confirms  thofe  made  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  which  he  recovered  the  animals,  by  infla¬ 
ting  the  lungs,  and  on  which  his  method  of  recovering 
apparently  drowned  people  principally  refis.  It  thews 
that  refpiration  is  the  prime  mover  of  the  machine,  and 
it  takes  off  w  hatever  objections  might  have  been  raifed, 
from  the  animals,  upon  which  he  made  his  experiments, 
having  the  connection  with  the  brain  intire,  (as  the  par 
vagum  and  intercoftals  were  not  divided, )  fmce  here  the 
fame  thing  took  place  in  thefe  experiments,  where 
nerves  could  have  no  effeCtf 

-  v 

In  our  next  number  we  fhall  notice  Mr.  Home’s  fe¬ 
cond  paper  on  mufcular  motion ;  as  alfo  Dr.  Haighton’s 
on  the  above  fubjeCl. 
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Art.  XXXIII.  Commentaries  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Gottingen, for  the  Years  1 79 1  an^  I792* 


IN  the  phyfical  clafs  of  this  volume  we  find  a  paper, 
the  title  of  which  is.  An  Attempt  to  relieve  Defers  of 
Hearing.  By  Lebrecht  Fred.  Benj.  Lentin.  —  The  prin¬ 
cipal  purpofe  of  this  writer  is,  from  the  difcoveries  of 
anatomifts  refpe<fting  the  ftrudture  of  the  internal  ear, 
to  fuggefi:  new  methods  of  relieving  defeats  in  the  fenfe 
of  hearing.  He  begins  with  adverting  to  thofe  branches 
of  abforbents  which  take  up  the  acouftic  water  from 
its  receptacles,  fome  of  which  difcharge  it  through  the 
final!  holes  of  the  occipital  bone,  others  into  the  late¬ 
ral  hnuffes  and  jugular  vein.  In  fome  cafes  of  deaf- 
nefs,  not  to  be  attributed  to  other  caufes,  he  has  given 
relief  by  ftimulant  applications  or  ulcerations  on  the 
occiput,  firfi:  fhaved.  Ulcerations  here  are  alfo  of 
great  ufe  in  that  acute  pain  of  the  face,  defcribed  firfi: 
by  Fothergill,  the  cauie  of  which  he  fuppofes  to  exifi: 
in  the  hard  nerve,  and  its  ultimate  ramifications.  He 
has  relieved,  and  at  length  cured  it,  by  a  mixture  of 
opium  and  tindt:  of  afafoetida,  conveyed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ear.  The  common  ear-ache  of  children  is  a  to¬ 
tally  different  complaint,  and  owing  to  fpafm.  He  has 
cured  it  by  the  juice  of  rue,  put  into  the  ears. 

Another  cauie  of  deafnefs  may  be  an  alteration  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  water,  filling  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  ferving  for  the  propagation 
of  fonorous  waves  to  the  auditory  nerve.  1'his  may 
become  thick,  turbid,  or  corrofive,  and  thus  injure  the 
hearing.  The  application  of  leeches,  near  the  maftoid 
procefs,  and  on  the  occiput,  and  a  fucceeding  mercu¬ 
rial  friction  to  thofe  parts,  are  likely  means  for  relief. 

The  ufe  of  the  Euftachian  tubes,  in  afiifting  the  hear¬ 
ing  is  well  known,  as  likewife  that  their  obfirudtion 
will  injure  the  fenfe.  The  writer  propofes  an  i  n  ft  ru¬ 
men  t,  which  confifts  of  a  bent  fiiver  probe,  ending  in  a 
little  plate,  on  which  a  piece  of  fponge  is  fattened,  for 
the  purpofe  of  applying  any  deterlive  liquors  to  the 
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orifices  of  thefe  tubes,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
injections  into  them. 

The  defeCts  of  hearing,  from  confent ,  almoft  all  arife 
from  crudities  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  are  to  be  re¬ 
medied  by  emetic  and  cathartic  medicines.  Others  are 
metaftatical  in  their  origin  ;  in  which  cafe  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  primary  difeafe.  Congeftions  in  the  ears, 
from  the  fuppretlion  of  periodical  or  other  difeharges 
ot  the  humours,  are  further  caufes  of  deafnefs,  and 
fometimes  become  perpetual.  The  want  of  due  com¬ 
munication  of  ofcillatory  motions  through  the  bones, 
and  toft  parts,  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  may  be  ano¬ 
ther  fource  of  this  defeCt,  at  lead  we  know  that  it  is 
°ften  relieved  by  exciting  fuch  ofcillations.  Many  ob- 
fctire  and  hitherto  incurable  difeafes  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  remain,  the  author  obferves,  to  exercife  the  in- 
duftry  and  fagacity  of  future  enquirers. 


Art.  XXXIV.  Tranfattions  of  the  American  Philofo- 
phical  Society ,  held  at  Philadelphia .  Voh  iii.  17 03. 

X  Account  op  the  mojl  effectual  Means  of  prevent Dig  the 
^  1  deleterious  Confequences  of  the  Bite  of  the  Cro  talus  Hor - 
rtdus,  or  Rattle  Snake .  By  Benj.  Smith  Barton,  M.  D. 
—  I  he  writer,  on  a  tour  through  the  weftern  fettle- 
ments,  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  gain  every  poffible  in¬ 
formation  refpeCting  the  bite  of  the  rattle  Ihake,  its  ef¬ 
fects,  and  cure.  He  found  that  a  variety  of  vegetables 
were  popularly  reckoned  good  for  bites  of  fakes ,  but 
among  thefe  were  articles  of  the  molt  oppolite  qualities  ; 
and  he  was  well  aware  of  circumftances  which,  at 
times,  render  the  bites  of  the  mod  venomous  ferpents 
harmlefs.  On  examining  the  matter  more  minutely,  he 
found  reafon  to  believe,  that  notwithftanding  the  prin¬ 
cipal  confidence  is  placed  in  internal  medicines,  yet  that 
the  external  treatment  was  really  the  mod  important. 
In  general,  the  firft  thing  done,  after  a  perfon  was  bit¬ 
ten,  was  to  throw  a  tight  ligature  above  the  wounded 
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part,  where  capable  of  fuch  an  application.  The  wound 
was  then  fcariiied,  and  fait  and  gunpowder,  either  fe- 
parately  or  mixed,  were  laid  on  it.  Over  the  whole  was 
applied  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  white  walnut,  which 
acts  as  a  blitter.  At  the  fame  time,  one  or  more  ol  the 
vegetables,  thought  fpecific,  are  given  in  decodtion  or 
infution,  along  with  large  quantities  of  milk.  By  thefe 
drinks  a  ftrong  perfpiration  is  excited,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  may  be  of  fome  fervice.  This  is  efpecially  elfected 
in  a  violent  degree  by  the  juice  of  garden  rue,  which 
the  Indians  in  jerfey  give  in  the  dole  of  two  table  fpoons 
full  every  two  hours.  But  the  external  means  are  firft 
employed,  which  operate  in  preventing  further  abforp- 
tion  of  the  venom  into  the  fy item,  and  evacuate  that  al¬ 
ready  admitted,  by  promoting  difcharges  of  blood  and 
ferum.  When  the  venom  has,  through  negiebt,  been 
fo  far  abforbed,  as  to  affedt  the  next  conglobtae  glands. 
Dr.  Barton  advifes  the  fcarification  of  thefe  glands,  at 
the  fame  time  applying  fome  veficatory,  of  ftrong  and 
fpeedy  operation,  of  which  he  knowrs  none  more  likely 
fo  be  effectual  than  the  Ecorce  de  Gar  on  of  the  French, 
or  bark  of  the  Daphne  Gnidium . 

Sometimes  the  poifon,  inftead  of  being  conveyed 
to  the  blood  through  the  dower  channel  of  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  is  at  once  thrown  into  a  vein  or  artery.  In  this 
cafe  its  effects  are  reprefented  as  molt  rapid,  and  ufually 
fatal.  The  ligature  and  the  ufe  of  rue,  or  fome  ftrong 
fudorific,  feem  here  to  afford  the  moft  probable  means 
of  relief.  The  Creek  Indians  generally  practice  fuck¬ 
ing  the  wound  made  by  a  rattle  fnake,  and  fome  of  the 
tribes  cut  out  the  part. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  introduction  of  tins  poifon  into 
the  blood,  are  naufea,  a  full,  ftrong,  agitated  pulfe, 
dwelling  of  the  whole  body,  eyes  entirely  fuifufed  with 
blood,  often  haemorrhages  from  the  eyes,  nofe,  and 
ears,  and  fometimes  copious  bloody  fweats.  The  teeth 
chatter,  and  the  pains  and  groans  of  the  fufferer  indi¬ 
cate  approaching  diftblution.  In  this  ftate,  little  feems 
capable  of  being  done  by  medicine.  The  poifon  of  the 
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rattle  fnake  is  generally  of  a  yello with,  fomewhdt 
greenilh  colour,  which  becomes  darker  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther.  I  t  is  obferved  to  be  more  adlive  during  the  coup¬ 
ling;  feafon.  «  > 

The  writer  clofes  his  paper,  with  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mending  an  attention  to  the  limple  preventive  means  in 
this  and  other  poifons,  and  with  warning  the  obferver 
againft  looking  out  for  Jpecijics.  A  credulity,  in  this 
refpebt,  ftill  adheres  to  fome  refpedlable  writers,  among 
whom  Mr.  le  Page  du  Pratz,  and  even  Linnaeus,  are 
enumerated.  A  lift  of  vegetables,  recommended  by 
the  Indians  or  whites  in  this  cafe,  is  fubjcined.  The 
greater  part  of  thefe  are  of  the  bitter  and  ftimulant 
tribe. 


Art.  XXXV.  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
Belles  Lettres ,  at  Berlin.  1792. 

f  /TEVfOIR  on  Abforption.  By  M.  Walle-r. — The 
XV JL  purpofe  of  this  Memoir  is  to  refute  the  opinion 
generally  maintained  by  the  anatomifts  of  the  Englilh 
fchool,  and  particularly  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Cruikfhank* 
of  the  excluiive  adtion  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  the 
function  ot  abforption. 

Mr.  Waller  begins  with  a  definition  of  abforption,  its 
caufe,  the  nature  of  pores,  the  different  kinds  of  vef- 
fels,  and  a  firort  hiftory  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  of  the  ladleal  and  lymphatic  fyftems. 
Thefe,  as  well  knowrn  matters,  we  fhall  not  farther 
notice,  but  fhall  proceed  diredtly  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Englilh  writer. 

The  dodtrine  of  tranfudalkn  after  death  has  been 
brought  to  the  fupport  of  the  new  fyftem  of  lymphatic 
abforption.  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Crui.kfhank  fuppofe, 
that  tranfudation  through  pores  does  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  the  fubjedt.  Dr.  Hunter  after ts,  that 
if  an  artery  in  a  dead  fubjedt  is  injedted  with  a  very 
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fubftance  ;  but  if  it  be  coloured  with  vermilion,  not  a 
particle  will  pafs  this  way,  unlefs  the  coats  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  be  lacerated.  On  this  Mr.  Waller  remarks,  that 
it  the  injection  be  very  well  prepared  and  applied,  the 
matter  eaiily  penetrates  into  the  cellular  fubitance  and 
the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  without  any  rupture  or  ex- 
travafation.  The  obftacle  ufually  met  with  proceeds 
from  the  particles  of  the  vermilion;  which  not  being 
iufficiently  levigated,  obftrudt  the  minute  ramifications 
of  the  veflefe.  A  great  degree  of  dull  is  allb  necefiary 
in  pulhing  injections,  fo  as  to  go  far  enough,  without 
inch  force  as  may  lacerate. 

Mr.  Cruiklhank  obferves  that,  in  opening  a  dead 
body,  the  gall  bladder,  and  contiguous  part  of  the  duo¬ 
denum  and  colon,  are  found  tinged  with  the  hue  of  the 
bile  ;  and  alio,  that  the  exterior  coat  of  the  ftomach  is 
of  a  deep  reel,  from  the  exudation  of  the  blood ;  whereas 
neither  of  thete  circumftances  are  found  in  opening  a 
living  animal.  Mr.  Waller,  on  the  contrary,  has  al¬ 
ways  found,  even  in  living  animals,  and  in  men,  opened 
very  toon  after  a  violent  death,  that  the  gall  bladder, 
and  neighbouring  inteftines,  were  tinged  with  the  colour 
of  the  bile.  He  has  found  the  external  coat  of  the  fto- 
mach  of  a  pale  red;  but  fuppofing  it  were  deeper  after 
death,  he  ihould  impute  it,  not  to  exudation,  but  to  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  which  takes  place 
after  that  period. 

Mr.  Cruiklhank  adduces,  as  a  further  argument,  the 
cafe  with  which  a  folution  of  glue,  injedted  in  the  co¬ 
ronary  vein,  pafles  into  the  pericardium  ;  as  one  into 
the  veins  ot  the  pia  mater  pafles  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain ;  whereas  no  fuch  thing  happens  during  life. 
Mr.  Waller’s  reply  to  this  is,  that  on  injedting  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  force,  the  liquor  does  not  efcape 
into  thefe  cavities  ;  that  even  this  force  is  greater  than 
that  with  which  the  blood  is  impelled  during  life  ;  and 
that,  in  injedting,  the  natural  courfe  of  the  fluids  in  the 
veins  is  inverted,  going  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches, 
xnftead  of  the  oppofite  diredtion.  He  therefore  imagines, 
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^hat  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  injedtions  proves  either  lac  era- 
ion  of  the  veflels,  or  the  exiftence  of  abforbing  orifices, 
^rom  minute  ramifications  of  the  veins. 

In  order  to  prove  that  tranfudation  is  pofflble,  even 
in  living  lubjedts*  Mr.  Waller  remarks,  that  all  the 
membranes,  containing  fluids,  are  furniihed  with  phy- 
fical  pores  — that  they  are  alfo  pierced  by  an  infinite 
number  of  veflels,  which  are  furrounded  with  loofe  cel¬ 
lular  tiflue,  where  they  pafs  —  that  thefe  pores,  adting 
like  the  orifices  of  capillary  veflels,  w  ould  imbibe  the 
fluids  tinted  to  their  fpecific  gravities  — and  that  hence, 
not  only  tranfudation,  but  abforption,  through  them, 
is  poffible.  As  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Cruikfhank’s  ohjec- 
tion,  that  were  this  the  cafe,  there  could  be  no  dropfy 
of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  he  obferves,  that  the  pores 
of  the  pleura  and  peritonaeum  may  not  be  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  water,  or  that  it  may  be  poured  out  by  the  ar¬ 
teries  too  rapidly  to  be  re-Mforbed  in  equal  proportion. 

Mr.  Cruiklhank  having  aflerted,  that  the  odour  of 
the  femen  is  proper  to  its  nature,  and  not  derived  from 
the  exhalations  of  a  volatile  fluid,  produced  near  the 
redtum,  and  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  fe~ 
minal  veflels,  Mr.  W allerfirft  lays  it  down  as  a  matter 
of  fadt,  that  the  femen  has  a  volatile  odour,  to  which 
its  energy  is  attached,  and  that  this  odorous  principle  is 
capable  of  being  abforbed.  He  relates  his  examination 
of  the  body  of  a  female,  w  ho  died  immediately  after 
coition,  in  whom  the  fringes  of  the  fallopian  tubes 
were  found  embracing  the  ovaries,  while  the  tubes  con¬ 
tained  femen,  and  their  veflels  were  diftended  with 
blood,  as  if  injedted.  He  agrees  with  Haller,  in  im¬ 
puting  the  naufea  in  women,  after  conception,  in  part 
to  the  abforption  of  femen.  He  next  conliders  Mr. 
Cruikfnank  s  afiertion,  that  during  life  there  is  not  only 
no  tranfudation,  but  that  there  is  even  no  fecretion  of  a 
fluid  of  a  remarkably  fetid  and  penetrating  odour.  In 
contradidtion  to  this,  Mr.  Waller  lays,  that  on  opening 
the  ...bdomen  of  a  living  man,  or  other  animal,  a  very 
penetrating  and  fetid  odour  is  perceived ;  and  that  the 
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reafon  whv  the  abdominal  mufcles  are  not  rendered 
putrid  by  it,  as  they  are  after  death,  is,  that  the  exha¬ 
lations  are  immediately  re-abforbed,  and  are  either  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  acrimony  to  other  fecretions,  as  the  bile, 
or  carried  off  by  the  emundtories.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  with  refpedt  to  the  fetid  matter  of  lumbar  able  dies 
before  they  are  opened. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  queftion  of  abforption  itfelf, 
the  writer  fii  It  confiders  that  of  the  chyle  ;  and  difenfies 
the  arguments  brought  to  refute  the  co-operation  of  the 
vena  portarum  with  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  this  func¬ 
tion.  He  gives  an  abridgment  of  the  experiments  of 
J.  blunter  and  CruikOiank,  and  makes  a  general  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  ;  which  is,  that 


the  extreme  bufferings  of  the  animal  mull  greatly  alter 
the  adion  of  the  v diets  ;  and,  in  particular,  mult  pro¬ 
bably  caufe  fuch  a  contraction  in  the  venous  abforbing 
orifices,  as  to  prevent  them  from  performing  their  of¬ 
fice.  Pie  confirms  Boerhaave’s  argument,  in  favour  of 
the  abforption  of  the  vena  portarum,  that  its  blood  is  not 
difpofed  to  coagulate ;  and  queltions  the  folidity  of 
Mr.  Cmikfbank/s  oppofite  allertion  ;  and  likewffe  at¬ 
tempts  to  {hew  that  the  chyle  and  lymph,  which  this 
vein  may  be  fuppofed  to  abforb,  would  have  the  efledt  of 
preventing  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  He  then  con- 
iiders  Boerhaave’s  argument,  that  this  vein  is  too  ca¬ 
pacious  for  its  correfpondent  arteries,  whence  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  deftined  to  the  reception  of  an  abforbed  fluid. 
He  allows  weight  to  Mr.  Cruikfhank’s  reply  to  this,  viz. 
that  all  other  veins  alfo  much  exceed  their  arteries  in  ca¬ 


pacity  ;  but  obferving  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  greatly 
diminifhed,  during  its  courfe  through  the  arteries,  by 
the  fecretion,  and  by  nutrition,  he  thinks  that  the  fu- 
perior  capacity  of  the  veins,  notwithftanding  this  de¬ 
falcation  of  the  blood  they  receive,  is  a  good  argument 
for  the  fuppofition  of  their  abforption.  From  a  minute 
examination  of  the  peculiar  ftrudiure  of  the  vena  porta¬ 
rum,  Mr.  Waller  is  convinced,  that  it  is  intended  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  fluids  beyond  that  brought  to  it  by 
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the  blood  vellels.  He  diftinguifhes,  however,  two  kinds 
of  nutritive  fluids,  abforbed  from  the  inteflines  ;  the  one, 
that  which,  under  a  milky  appearance,  is  imbibed  by 
the  lymphatics;  the  other,  more  grots  and  aqueous, 
which  is  taken  in  by  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta  rum. 

Perfect  obf  tractions,  and  even  lapidifleations,  ot  the 
mefenteric  glands  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  cate 
nutritive  abforption  could  not  be  performed  by  the 
ly  mphatics.  Mr.  Waller  gives  a  figure  of  the  lacteals 
and  glands,  of  the  jejunum,  completely  obftruCted  and 
indurated,  in  a  man  of  thirty  ;  and  obferves,  that  ob- 
tlruCtions  of  this  fort,  from  vifeid  and  earthy  juices, 
are  very  common  in  children.  In.  very  old  people  it 
is  ufual  to  find  the  lymphatic  glands  entirely  thrunk 
away,  and  the  vellels  going  to  them  obliterated.  Yet 
thefe,  if  living  on  fucculent  diet,  are  fufficiently  nou- 
riflied. 

The  next  proof  advanced,  of  the  abforption  of  the 
inteltinal  veins,  is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  thoracic  du6f  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  muft  pals 
through  it,  were  the  lymphatics  the  only  abforbents. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  copious  and 
quick  fecretion  of  urine  in  drinking  freely.  Mr, 
Cruiklhank  has  endeavoured,  by  calculations  of  the 
diameter  of  the  thoracic  du6f,  compared  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  fluid  moving  through  it,  to  do  away  this  ob¬ 
jection  ;  but  Mr.  V/ alter  combats  his  arguments  with 
other  calculations  and  obfervations,  in  which  he  com¬ 
pares  the  great  velocity  of  the  blood,  in  its  vellels,  with 
the  flownefs  of  the  lymphatic  fluids,  and  concludes, 
that  therefore  the  latter  cannot  bring  necefiary  fuppiies 
to  the  former.  With  refpedt  to  the  fe'coridary  lympha¬ 
tic  canal,  in  the  interior  mediaftinum,  anaftomoling; 
with  the  thoracic  duCt,  on  the  aid  of  which  Mr.  Crude 
Hi  an k  places  much  dependence,  Mr.  Waller  traces  it 
principally  from  the  liver,  and  allerts,  that  it  may  be 
filled  by  an  injection  from  the  vena  portarum. 

Mr.  Cruiklhank  brings,  as  an  argument  for  the  ab¬ 
forption  of  the  lymphatics,  that  in  cafe  oi  a  total  oh- 
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ft ro 61  ion  of  the  cyftic  dudt,  when  the  gall  bladder  was 
diftended  with  bile,,  he  has  found  the  lymphatic  veflels 
of  this  bladder  full  of  bile.  Mr.  Waller,  however,  on 
his  own  principles,  accounts  for  it,  by  fuppofing,  that 
after  death  the  bile  tranfudes  through  the  teguments  of 
the  gall  bladder  into  the  cellular  tillue,  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  them,  whence  the  lymphatics  arife,  and  not  from 
the  internal  furface  of  the  gall-bladder. 

He  pafies  to  the  fpeedy  cures  ofdropties,  which  have 
long  remained  unaltered,  which  Mr.  Cruikfhank  attri- 
butes  to  a  fudden  adtion  of  the  lymphatics,  routed  to 
renewed  power  by  fome  irritation.  This  idea  is  tup- 
ported  by  M.  Mafcagni’s  experiments  of  injecting,  foon 
after  death,  a  coloured  liquor  into  the  thorax  and  ab¬ 
domen,  when  the  lymphatics  of  thefe  cavities,  and  thole 
on  the  furface  of  the  intettines  were  always  found  to 
have  imbibed  the  liquor.  Mr.  Waller,  in  limilar  ex¬ 
periments,  found  no  fuch  refult ;  and  Mr.  Cruikfhank 
himfelf,  in  his  elaborate  defcription  of  the  lymphatics, 
gives  no  room  to  luppofe  that  he  has  oblerved  any 
in  the  pleura  or  peritonaeum.  In  many  cafes  of  difeafe, 
in  which  a  coloured  liquor  has  been  formed  in  thefe  ca¬ 
vities,  no  lign  of  it  has  been  difcovered  in  the  lymphatic 
iyfiem.  And  as  to  the  theory,  that  dropties  are 
carried  off  by  the  hidden  renew  ed  adtion  of  the  abfor- 
bents,  Mr.  Waller  oppofes  it  by  another  hypothetis, 
that  the  change  is  in  the  fecreting  arteries  ;  which,  from 
fome  caufe,  ceaiing  to  pour  out  their  fluids,  the  venous 
abforption,  which  was  all  the  while  going  on,  is  now 
able  to  drain  away  all  the  formerly  efiufed  liquor. 

Mr.  Cruikfhank  found  that,  in  the  bodies  of  thofe  who 
died  of  hsemoptyfis,  the  lymphatics  were  filled  with 
blood.  Mr.  Waller  never  obferved  this ;  but  were  it 
to  be  admitted,  he  thinks  it  would  make  nothing  againft 
the  abforption  of  the  veins  ;  fmce,  in  the  lungs  there  is 
exhalation  enough  to  require  the  molt  fpeedy  abforp- 
tion  ;  and  from  the  vifcous  matter,  mixed  with  the 
blood  efiufed  in  pulmonic  haemorrhages,  part  of  the 
fluid  might  It  ill  be  left  after  death  in  the  lymphatics. 
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As  to  Mr.  Cmikfhank’s  idea,  that  air  penetrates  into  the 
blood  veilels  of  the  lungs,  and  mixes  with  the  blood  v 
Mr.  Waller  thinks  it  neceliarily  requires  venous  ab- 
lorption,  fi  nee  the  rapidity  of  the  blood’s  motion,  in  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  would  infallibly  prevent  the  pe¬ 
netration  of  any  particles  which  did  not  come  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  that  motion.  He  does  not,  however,  admit 
the  theory  of  the  colour  of  the  blood  being  derived  from 
the  air,  but  attributes  the  increafed  rednefs  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  to  the  compreffure  of  its  globules,  in  paf- 
fing  through  the  linuolities  of  the  pulmonary  veilels. 

He  proceeds  to  abforption  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 
He  begins  with  a  brief  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
teguments,  in  which  he  divides  the  cutaneous  veilels 
into  two  dalles ;  thofe  which  open  beneath  the  cuticle, 
and  thofe  which  penetrate  it.  The  former  principally 
iecrete  the  mucous  juice  of  Malpighi,  of  which,  thick¬ 
ened  abforption,  and  dried  and  condenfed  by  the  air 
and  friction,  the  cuticle  is  formed,  which  is  therfore  an 
inorganic  fubftance.  As  to  the  net-work  of  Malpighi, 
orretemucofum,  he  thinks  it  intirely  an  imaginary  body, 
and  only  formed  by  the  anatomift,  in  feparating  feme 
of  the  internal  layers  of  the  cuticle. 

Exhalent  and  abforbent  veilels  alfo  pierce  the  cuticle, 
and  come  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  where  they  effeCt 
tranfpiration  and  abforption.  Their  orifices,  however, 
are  not  to  be  detected  while  the  cuticle  is  entire ;  the 
reafon  of  which,  Mr.  Waller  thinks,  is,  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  fort  of  llieath  from  the  cuticle.  This  fo  con¬ 
tracts  the  orifices,  that  injections  will  not  penetrate. 
But  if  the  cuticle  be  (tripped  off,  all  the  extremities  of 
the  veffels  will  then  he  truncated,  and  an  injeCtion  will 
now  pals  to  the  very  furface.  On  the  fame  hypothelis- 
the  effeCts  of  bidders  may  be  accounted  for;  which  firft, 
by  their  Itimulus,  occalion  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
the  mucus  of  Malpighi,  which  detaches  the  cuticle  from 
the  cutis,  and  breaks  off  the  ends  of  the  penetrating 
veilels,  which,  confeqiiently,  pour  out  their  contents; 
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and  re-abforption  cannot  take  place  while  the  cuticle 
continues  intire. 

The  partifans  of  exclufive  abforption,  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  deny  that  /the  veins  carry  their  extremities  to  the 
furface  of  the  body.  Mr.  Waller  allerts  the  contrary i 
from  his  fuccefs  in  making  a  molt  minute  injection  from 
the  veins  alone,  in  which  their  orifices  can  be  diftinCtly1 
feen  with  the  microfcope.  A  ftill  more  decifive  proof 
he  finds  in  the  vafcularity  of  fteatomas,  hydatids,  poly- 
puttes,  and  othef  excrefences,  which  are  full  of  veins 
and  arteries,  that  are  prolongations  of  the  cutaneous 
vellels;  whereas  no  lymphatics  have  ever  been  traced 
in  them.  His  general  con  dull  on,  therefore,  is,  that 
lymphatics  exift  in  the  ikin,  originating  from  its  interior 
furface,  and  the  cellular  membrane,  and  that  they  ab¬ 
le  rh  ;  but  he  denies  that  they  pierce  the  cutis  and  cuticle, 
fo  as  to  abforb  from  the  furface  of  the  body.  Frofeflor 
Haafe,  of  Leipfic,  however,  aherts,  that  he  has  pufhed 
mercury,  in  an  injection  of  the  lymphatics,  as  far  as 
the  exterior  furface  of  the  Ikin.  Mr.  Waller  makes 


various  objections  to  this  experiment,'  attempting  to 
fhow  the  probability  of  a  laceration  of  the  lymphatics  ; 
and  that,  at  moft,  the  lymphatics  could  only  reach  the 
outer  furface  of  the  cutis,  and  not  penetrate  the  cuticle. 
AstotheProfelibr’s  explanation  of  the  oedematous  legs 
of  pregnant  women,  from  oompreffion  of  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  pelvis  and  ilia,  Mr.  Waller  remarks,  that, 
were  this  the  caufe,  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities  mutt  be  found  greatly  diftended,  in  confequence 
of  a  compreffion  lo  long  continued,  w  hich  is  not  the  cafe. 

The  writer  terminates  his  Memoir  with  the  following , 
concluiion;  —  The  lymphatics  are  abforbing  vellels, j 
properly  fo  called  ;  and  in  all  parts,  where  there  is  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance,  they  partake,  with  the  veins,  the  office 
of  abforptiqn.  They  abforb  the  chyle,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vena  portarum.  In  the  breaks  of  women,  the 
lymphatics  alone  perform  the  abforption  of  the  milk. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  alone  perform  abforptioni 
in  all  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  on  all  its  furface. 

Art.. 
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Art.  XXXVI.  Infiitutiones  Thcrapix  G  entrails  y  Uutiore 
Joanne  Chrijhano  Gottlieb  Ackermann.  Therap .  Prof. 

Pub.  &c.  &c.  — ^  Altdoff,  Svo.  383  pages.  —  Ini- 

ported  by  BoqoEY,  London.  Price  6 s. 

¥T  has  been  a  frequent  pradfice  with  profellbrs  of  every 
J-  branch  of  medicine  to  publiih  the  fy  Hem  they  haVfe 
adopted  in  their  fchools,  and  that  whether  containing 
much  of  novelty  or  otherwife.  Such  a  cuttom  Will  at 
leali  have  the  eifedt  of  [hewing  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
fcience  ;  and,  by  comparing  this  with  former  fyftems, 
point  out  the  progreffive  improvements  which  may 
have  been  m  de.  So  far  they  certainly  become  ufefuh 
The  prefent  fyflem  is  not  remarkable  for  containing 
much  new  matter,  and  does  not  differ  materially  in  it's 
form  from  thofe  which  have  preceded  it. 

Y\  e  find,  in  tue  introduction  to  the  work,  a  s’eneral 
view  of  the  fubjedt,  from  the  molt  remote  period  to  the 
prefent  time.  Soon  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  phy» 
iicians,  deviating  from  the  only  fure  and  fate  path,  that 
or  obfervation  and  experiment,  entangled  themfelves  in 
a  maze  of  unintelligible  theory.  Four  elements,  to  wit, 
file,  earth,  air,  and  water,  with  their  correfponding 
qualities  of  heat,  cold,  drynefs,  and  moiflUre,  were  nled 
to  account  for  all  the  changes  which  could  take  place 
in  the  animal  body.  I  hus  one  of  the  elements  was  de- 
ficient3  or  it  was  too  abundant  ;  or  the  proper  mixture 
of  the  whole  was  wanting  ;  and  hence  the  morbid  affect 
tions  were  flippofed  to  take  their  rife.  This  dodlrine. 
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:duced  into  form  and  order  by  Galen,  was  adopted  by 
liis  immediate  fucceilors,  by  the  Arabian  phy iicians, 
and  by  all  thofe  who  acquired  their  knowledge  from 
that  fouree.  The  methodus  medendi,  therefore,  was  built 
on  thefe  principles.  The  prevailing  quality  was  to  be 
corredted,  the  deficient  was  to  be  reftored,  or  the  too 
abundant  expelled  from  the  body.  The  whole  of  their 
materia  medica  con  filled  in  calefacients  or  refrigerants, 
emollients,  or  driers  ;  and,  laftly,  of  evacuants. 

V0L-  11  •  Ee  This 
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Th  is  fyftem  of  therapeutics  was  fir  ft  attacked  by  Era- 
fiftratus,  who  afligned,  as’  the  immediate  caufe  of  dif- 
cafes,  the  efcape  of  blood  into  the  arteries*;  and  this 
was  again  remotely  occasioned  by  the  aliment  being  in 
too  large  quantity,  or  indigefted,  or  corrupted.  This 
doctrine  was  afterwards  altered  by  Epicurus  and  Afcle- 
piades,  with  their  followers,  who  fuppofed  health  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  free  and  uninterrupted  paiTage  of  the  cor- 
pufcles  through  the  pores,  and  that  difeafe  arofe .  from 
this  being  interrupted  ;  laying  down  two  general  caufes 
of  difeafe,  conftriction  and  relaxation;  to  which  a  third 
was  added,  compounded  of  the  other  two,  which  they 
called  mixed.  Their  dodtrine  in  therapeutics  was,  that 
conftriftion  fhould  be  refolved,  relaxation  braced;  and, 
in  the  mixed  kind,  the  prevailing  principle  correfled. 
The  other  fefls,  amongfl  the  ancients,  who  fuppofed  the 
gaufes  of  difeafe  to  be  hidden,  made  little  alteration  in 
the  therapeutic  part  of  medicine. 

The  ancient  empirics  made  confiderable  alteration  in 
this  part  of  medicine,  and  doubtlefs  to  the  advantage  of 
the  art.  They,  neglecting  all  thofe  things  which  do  not 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes,  allowed  the  art  of 
medicine  to  coniift  only  in  the  obfervation  of  difeafes, 
and  the  manifeit  caufes  by  which  they  are  produced  • 
and  in  the  obfervation  of  thofe  things  which  were  found 
uieful  or  hurtful  ( juvantia  £2?  Ice  dent  i  a)  in  particular  af¬ 
fections,  whether  with  refpeft  to  medicine  or  mode  of 
living.  Hence,  they  could  have  no  general  principles 
of  healing  as  the  methodifts  had.  In  their  choice  of 
remedies,  they  were  guided,  or  profeffed  to  be  guided, 
by  experience  alone.  v 

Although,  however,  the  empirics  had  eftablifhed  the 
only  true  foundation  of  the  healing  art,  medicine  {till  la¬ 
boured  under  falfe  and  pernicious  hypothefis.  Phyii- 
cians,  from  the  fecond  century,  the  Arabians  efpecially* 
and  their  followers,  adopted,  as  we  have  faid,  the  doc¬ 
trine 

■  -V 

*  The  arteries  were  fuppofpc)  to  be  aiivvefie’s,  and  $ot  to  eon** 
tain  bjood. 
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trine  of  Galen,  But  after  chemiftry  was  dlfcovered,  the; 
work  chiefly  of  the  Arabians,  the  whole  attention  of  men 
being  dire&ed  towards  the  analyfisand  compofition  of  the 
metals,  having  found  minerals  to  confift  of  fait,  fulphur, 
and  mercury,  the  fame  elements  were  fuppofed  to  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  therapeutic 
art  was  founded  on  thefe  principles,  that  the  fait,  fulphur, 
and  mercury,  in  the  body,  fhould  be  augmented  or  di- 
minifhed  ;  or  changed  in  refpecl  of  each  other,  according 
to  the  morbid  alterations  which  had  taken  place. 

After  the  reftoration  of  learning,  in  the  fixteenth 
.century,  when  philofophy  took  a  more  confident  form, 
and  the  works  of  the  Greek  phyficians  began  to  be  f  ti¬ 
died,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Hippocrates,  many  applied 
themfelves  to  the  cure  of  difeafes,  not  on  the  ravings  of 
hypothefis,  but  on  principles,  founded  on  a  Uriel  and 
cautious  obfervation  of  nature,  and  the  evident  c aides 
ofdifeafe.  They  rejected  the  unlupported  theories  of 
the  Galenifts,  chemifts,  (Sec.  This  branch  of  the  healing 
art  was  efpecially  cultivated  by  Boerhaave,  Gorter,  and 
Hoffman,  of  the  mechanical  led!  ;  and  by  Stahl,  and  his 
difciple,  Juncker,  who  happened  the  organic  theory. 
Thefe,  although  bufied  in  the  confirudion  of  theories, 
applied  them  with  ckution  in  the  actual  treatment  of  dif- 
eafes;  and  were,  for  the  rooft  part,  guided  by  obferva¬ 
tion  and  experience. 

At  the  prefent  day,  the  adion  of  the  folids  being  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  as  endowed  with  a  vital  principle,  and 
as  the  chief  agents,  both  in  the  prefervation  of  health, 
and  the  production  of  difeafe;  after  an  immenfe  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fads  and  experiments,  rejeQing  all  un* 
founded  (peculations,  the  therapeutic  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  has  been  rendered  more  confident  and  ufeful  by  the 
labours  of  many  celebrated  men. 

The  order  which  M.  Ackerrnann  has  adopted  in  the 
prefent  treatife  is  as  follows:  he  firil  corffiders  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  folic}  parts,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  as  endowed  with  vital  energy. 

Afterwards, 
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Afterwards,  he  treats  of  the  difeafed  alteration  of  the 
fluids,  both  fpontaneous  and  acquired.  And,  laflly,  at 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  excretions  of  the  body. 


Art.  XXXVII.  Obfervation  fur  unit  Ouverturc  faite  d 
VEJlomac.  Par  M.  GeoffroY.  (Extrait  de  la  Me - 
dicine  Eclair ee,  &c.  Tome  ii. ) 

THE  fubjedt  of  this  cafe  was  a  woman,  thirty-fix  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  long  fubjedt  to  irregularities 
of  the  menftrua,  with  frequent  affedtions  of  the  flomach* 
for  which  fhe  had  ufed  various  hot  and  irritating  reme¬ 
dies.  M.  Geoffrey  being  confulted,  found,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  in  the  epigaftric  region,  a  tumour  exceffively 
hard,  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  About  a  month 
afterwards,  whilfl  going  up  flairs  from  dinner,  fire  fell 
down  fuddenly,  infenfible.  M,  Geoffrov  foon  after 
found  her  cold,  without  pul fe,  and  of  a  livid  palenefs. 
On  coming  to  herfelf  a  little,  fome  cups  of  tea  were 
■o-iven  her  to  drink;  but  the  more  fhe  fwallowed,  the 
fafter  fhe  funk,  and  the  abdomen  fwelled  enormoufly* 
She  died  the  fame  evening  about  eleven  o’clock. 

On  opening  the  body,  to  ddcover  the  eaufe  ot  fio 
fudden  a  death,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  found  dip 
tended  with  the  food  and  drinks  fhe  had  taken  the  day 
before.  On  examining  the  flomach*  the  tumour  was 
found,  which  had  been  externally  perceived.  It  was 
hard,  almolt  cartilaginous,  and  was  fituated  near  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  flomach,  between  its  coats,  and 
equalled  in  fize  a  billiard  ball.  Notwithftanding  its  ex¬ 
treme  hardnefs,  an  abfeefs  bad  formed  in  the  middle  of 
the  tumour,  which  had  flowlv  fuppuiated  ;  the  external 
part  of  this  cift,  being  very  thin,  had  burfi,  partly,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  the  preflure  of  the  food  in  the  flomach,  and 
partly  by  the  efforts  fhe  had  made  in  going  up  flairs* 
The  opening  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger# 
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Art.  XXXVIII.  Medical  Hijlories  and  Reflections. 

Vol,  II.  By  J.  Ferriar.  M.  D.  &c. 

I 

{  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  2 1 3.  ) 

THE  prefent  volume  contains  the  refult  of  the 
author’s  obfervation  and  experience  during  the 
fall  two  years.  He  proceeds,  as  in  the  former  volume,' 
on  the  cautious  ground  of  experiment  and  ftriH  induc¬ 
tion,  a  method  too  much  negieHed  by  modern  writers, 
though  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  be  truly  ufeful  in 
the  prefent  hate  of  medical  fcience.  Elis  fir  ft  efiay  is 
on  the  Gonvsrjion  of  Difeafes , 

A  difeafe,  the  author  obferves,  is  faid  to  be  converted, 
when  new  fypmtoms  arife  in  its  progrefs,  which  require  a 
different  delignation,  and  which  either  put  a  period  to 
the  original  diforder,  or  combining  with  it,  alter  the 
phyfician’s  views  refpedting  the  prognoftics,  or  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure.  Many  inftances  of  this  kind  are  familiar,- 
as  the  converfion  of  intermittents  into  continued  fe¬ 
vers,  or  ohftrutfions  of  the  vileera;  of  h  mm  op  toe  into 
phthifis,  of  jaundice  into  dropfy,  and  the  like.  Others 
are  more  unufual  and  unexpe&ed,  and  defefve  to  be 
noticed,  becaufe  they  occafion  much  perplexity  when 
they  occur  in  practice,  especially  as  this  fttbjeH  has4 
been  almoft  totally  overlooked  by  medical  writers. 
vol.  11.  D  d  After 
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After  noticing  the  few  authors  who  have  treated  on 
the  fubjeft,  Dr.  Ferriar  obferves,  that  it  was  formerly 
arranged  under  two Idrviftons:  x.  Epigenefts,  ox  propa¬ 
gation',  the  original  difeafe  fub  lifting  after  the  acceffion 
of  the  fecond.  2.  Metaptofis ,  mttafiafis ,  or  iranflation, 
the  fecond  difeafe  putting  a  period  to  the  firft.  This 
diftinflion,  however,  is  not  accurate,  and  would  exclude 
many  cafes  of  converfion.  Dr.  Ferriar  thinks  it  more 
ufeful  to  diftinguifh  converfion  by  their  influence  on 
the  event  of  the  difeafe,  as  home  are  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal;  others,  while  they  terminate  the  original  diforder, 
conduce  to  a  more  Ipeedy  reftoration  of  health. 

All  cafes  of  converfion  may,  perhaps,  be  conveniently 
referred  to  the  following  heads,  r.  The  fupervenmg 
difeafe  may  be  produced  by  the  remote  caufes  of  the 
original  disorder;  in  this  cafe,  the  aBion  of  thofe  caufes, 
after  producing  its  firft  effect,  is  prolonged  fo  as  to 
excite  a  new  train  of  fymptoms.  2.  The  fupervening 
difeafe  may  ante  from  the  excefs,  or  combination  01 
the  fymptoms  of  the  original  complaint.  g.  The  fta-te 
of  the  habit,  produced  by  the  firft  difeafe,  may  give  rife 
to  a  new  diforder.  4.  Converfions  may  happen  from 
the  imprudent  fuppreftion  of  habitual  difeales.  Anoma** 
jous  cafes  may  occur  from  the  coincidence  of  indepen¬ 
dent  difeales,  or  from  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
thefe  fources  of  converfion. 

Under  the  firft  head,  Dr.  Ferriar  mentions  pneumonic 
inflammation  fticceeding  to  typhus,  by  a  continuance  of 
the  application  of  cold  or  dampnefs,  ox  vice  verfa;  ma¬ 
nia  and  phrenitis  iuccceding  to  typhus ;  inflammation  of 
the  peritonaeum,  or  villous  coat  or  the  inteftines,  to  fy- 
nochus ;  with  many  others.  Under  the  fecond  head, 
the  author  obferves,  that  the  fymptoms  of  an  idiopathic 
difeafe  may,  by  their  violence,  affurne  the  appearance^ 
and  require  the  attention  due  to  a  new  complaint;  or 
aft c£l ions  of  particular  vifcera,  which,  in  their  incipient 
ft  ate,  are  only  regarded  as  fymptoms  of  general  indifpo- 
fition,  may,  as  they  gain  ground,  extinguifh  the  original 
difeafe,  or  be  protracled  beyond  it*  Of  this  kind  of 

converfion 
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converfion  many  examples  are  here  adduced.  InOances 
of  the  third  mode  of  converfion  are  afforded  in  the 
change  of  continued  fevers  into  different  difeafes,  as  pa- 
ralyfis,  phthifis,  nephritis,  & c.  And,  laftly,  the  fourth 
mode  of  converfion  may  be  obferved,  in  epilepfy,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  retroceffion  of  the  itch;  in  melancholy 
and  madnefs  by  the  fuppreffion  of  habitual  drains,  <&rc. 
Anomalous  cafes  of  converfion  may  be  multiplied  infi¬ 
nitely,  not  only  by  the  combination  of  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  mentioned,  but  by  the  modes  of  treatment 
adopted  by  pradtitioners.  Slight  cafes  of  fynochus,  Dr. 
Ferriar  obferves,  are  often  converted  to  typhus,  inter- 
mittents  to  continued  fevers,  and  pneumonic  inflamma¬ 
tion  to  phthifis,  by  the  improper  practice  of  medical 
men. 

Dr.  F.  concludes  his  obfervations  on  this  very  curious 
andimportantfubjecf,by  remarking, that  as  it  appears, that 
many  converfions  are  proceffes,  inftituted  by  nature  for 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  that  fome  of  the  moil  active 
remedies  operate  in  a  fimilar  manner,  we  may  not  only 
improve  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  but  the  practice  of  me¬ 
dicine,  by  paying  clofer  attention  to  the  connection  and 
operation  of  diforders  upon  each  other.  With  this  view 
of  the  fubjeft,  the  molt  complicated  cafes  will  admit  an 
inftruftive  developement;  and  every  additional  fa  fit 
may  find  a  ufeful  place.  In  purfuing  this  train  of  ob- 
fervation,  we  may  be  confident,  that  we  are  really  fol¬ 
lowing  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  the  refult  will  be, 
not  an  arbitrary  fyftem,  but  an  acceffion  of  folid  and 
applicable  knowledge.  Thus  a  foundation  may  be  laid, 
for  a  natural  arrangement  of  difeafes,  and  a  juft  theory 
of  the  fanative  motions  of  the  human  fyftem. 

THE  fubjedt  of  the  fecond  effay  is  Infanity.  After 
fome  general  obfervations  on  this  affedtion,  the  author 
remarks,  that  he  has  very  generally  found  congeftion  in 
the  brain,  and  an  effufion  of  water  into  the  ventricles, 
on  examining  the  heads  of  melancholics  after  death  :  he 
has  never  been  able  to  trace  any  connection  between  the 
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fymptorris  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  appearances  on  diffec- 
lion,  except  in  the  cafes  of  converlions  to  epilepfy,  from 
maniacal  diforders  of  long  handing. 

All  degrees  of  infanity,  which  affect  the  temper  more 
than  the  underflanding.  according  to  the  author’s  ob- 
fervation,  are  obftinate.  Maniacal  diforders  in  women 
are  commonly  aggravated  about  the  period  of  menflrua- 
tion,  though  a  mitigation  of  the  paroxyfm,  or  even  a  com¬ 
plete  intermiffion,  often  follows  the  period,  in  recent  cafes. 

The  moft  general  caufes  of  infanity  appear  to  be,  hard 
drinking,  accompanied  with  watching;  pride;  difap- 
pointment;  the  anguifh,  arifing  from  calumny ;  ludden 
terror;  falfe  opinions  refpedting  religion  ;  and  anxiety  in 
trade.  Vomiting  has  been  found  ufeful,  not  only  in  re¬ 
moving  diforder  in  the  functions  of  the  ftomach,  but  alfo 
fomehiftes  in  diverting  patients  from  capricious  refolu- 
tiorrs :  Of  this  Dr.  Ferriar  gives  the  following  inftance1. 
An  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  hate  of  melancholy,  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  his  urine,  and  perfevered  in  his  relolu- 
tion  during  three  days  and  two  nights,  though  evidently 
with  great  pain  and  difficulty.  Some  doles  of  emetic 
tartar  were  ordered  to  be  mixed  with  his  food,  which  he 
took  with  fome  caution :  copious  vomiting  was  excited, 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  parted  voluntarily  with  a  large 
quantity  of  urine  ;  the  hidden  ftimulus  given  to  the  dif- 
tended  bladder,  by  the  adlion  of  vomiting,  proving  too 
flrorig  for  his  refolntion.  This  caprice  did  not  return 
upon  him  afterwards. 

Blood-letting  is  only  ufeful  in  maniacs  who  are  young 
and  plethoric,  whofe  eyes  are  turgid  or  inflamed ;  who 
pafs  the  nights  without  fleep,  aud  whofe  pulfe  is  quick 
and  full.  Purgatives  are  undoubtedly  ufeful  in  moft 
cafes  of  infanity,  but  only  when  moderately  given.  The 
melampodium,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  the  author  has 
found  to  have  no  advantage  over  common  purgatives.  He 
prefers  calomel,  with  fome  hopes  of  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  it,  as  a  mercurial  preparation.  In  two 
cafes  it  appeared  to  affift  the  recovery  of  the  patient  ; 
but  in  many  others  it  was  ufed  without  advantage.  Where 
a  weak  pulfe,  want  of  appetite,  flatulence,  emaciation* 
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and  expreffions  of  grief  and  fear  take  place  in  melan¬ 
cholics,  the  liberal  ufe  of  bark  and  wine  is  clearly  in¬ 
dicated. 

In  the  treatment  of  infanity,  the  difcipline  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  perhaps  the  point  of  greateft  importance.  On 
this  head,  we  (hall  quote  the  judicious  obfervations  of 
the  author.  4  The  management  of  the  mind/  he  ob- 
ferves,  c  is  an  objefl  of  great  confequence,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  infane  perfons,  and  has  been  much  mifuncier- 
itood.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  that  lunatics  could 
only  be  worked  upon  by  terror;  (hackles  and  whips, 
therefore,  became  part  of  the  medical  apparatus.  I  have 
abfolutely  feen,  among  the  rules  of  a  lunatic  hofpital, 
one  which  declared,  44  that  the  keeper  might  beat  the 
patients,  provided  it  were  done  with  difcretion,  and  by 
order  of  the  phyfician!”  I  will  go  no  farther  into  this 
blocking  fubjeft;  it  is  now  unneceffary  to  withdraw  the 
veil,  which  covers  the  tortures,  the  murders,  which,  at 
a  former  time,  were  indicted  on  this  wretched  clafs  of 
patients,  in  places  provided  for  their  reception.  A 
fyftem  of  mildnefs  and  conciliation  is  now  generally 
adopted;  which,  if  it  does  not  always  facilitate  the 
cure,  at  lead  tends  to  foften  the  deftiny  of  the  fufferer. 

4  I  have  feen  great  exertions  thrown  away,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  lunatics  by  arguments,  or  to  fur- 
pride  them  into  rationality  by  ftratagem.  I  never  knew 
fuch  endeavours  anfwer  any  good  purpofe.  The  (tones 
current  in  books,  of  wonderful  cures  thus  produced,  arc, 
like  moil  other  good  (lories,  incapable  offerving  more 
than  once. 

4  A  fyftem  of  difcipline  mild,  but  exaff,  which  makes 
the  patient  fenflble  of  reftraint,  without  exciting  pain  or 
terror,  is  bed  fuited  to  thofe  complaints.  In  the  furious 
(late,  the  arms,  and  fometimes  the  legs,  muft  be  con¬ 
fined,  but  this  fliould  never  be  done  when  it  can  pof- 
Ably  be  avoided.  When  the  patient  is  mifchievous  and 
unruly,  inltead  of  ordering  (tripes,  I  (hut  him  up  in  his 
cell,  order  the  window  to  be  darkened,  and  allow  him 
Do  food  but  water-gruel  and  dry  bread  till  he  (hews 
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tokens  of  repentance,  which  are  never  long  delayed, 
upon  this  plan.  Previous  to  this  kind  of  punifhment,  I 
find  it  ufeful  to  remondrate,  for  lunatics  have  frequently 
a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  are  fooner  brought  to  re¬ 
lief  lion  by  the  appearance  of  indignity,  than  by  acftual 
violence,  againft  which  they  ufually  harden  themfelvesr 
f  It  is  owing  to  the  fenfe  of  reltraint,  that  lunatics  re¬ 
cover  more  quickly  when  they  are  removed  from  home. 
While  they  remain  with  their  friends,  the  difeafe  feems 
to  acquire  additional  llrength,  from  the  concern  and 
excluiive  attention  of  which  they  are  the  objefls ; 
among  drangers,  they  find  it  neceffary  to  exert  their  fa¬ 
culties  ;  and  the  fird  tendency  to  regular  thinking  be¬ 
comes  the  beginning  of  recovery.  It  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  defire  of  returning  home  feme  times 
grows  ungovernable  in  melancholics,  and  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  indulge  them  with  a  fhort  interview  with  fonie 
object  of  particular  attachment.  At  fuch  times,  it  is 
dangerous  to  relax  too  much,  and  to  favour  the  error, 
under  the  influence  of  which  their  partial  relations  mil- 
take  the  earned  defire  of  returning,  for  the  revival  of 
reafon.  Much  felf-redraint,  much  eloquence,  and  ar¬ 
tifice,  are  often  fhewn  by  the  patient  on  thefe  occafions ; 
which,  according  to  the  management  of  the  attendants, 
prove  either  falutary  or  mifehevous. 

*  Though  I  would  exclude  every  thing  painful  and  ter¬ 
rible  from  a  lunatic-houfe,  yet  the  management  of  hope 
and  apprehenfion,inthe  patient, forms  the  mod  ufeful  part 
of  difeipline.  Small  favours,  the  fhew  of  confidence,  and 
apparent  diftinftion,  accelerate  recovery,*  while  feclu- 
fion  and  fobtude,  diminution  of  light,  and  privation  of 
the  cudomary  food,  mitigate  the  furious  and  malicious 
patients.’ 

I N  purfuanceof  the  author’s  former  plan,  for  eftablifh- 
ing  fome  general  rules  for  the  cure  of  dropjy ,  that  fubjeft 
is  here  refumed.  Fifty-fix  cafes  are  related,  the  treatment 
of  which  was  various.  We  fhall,  as  before,  confine  our- 
{elves  to  the  general  refult,  premifing,  however,  that  in 
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our  judgment,  the  author  has  formed  no  conclufions 
which  are  not  warranted,  both  by  the  number  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  the  particular  obfervations  are  re¬ 
lated. 

*  On  reviewing  the  events  of  thefe  cafes,  the  pre¬ 
ference  I  had  determined  to  give  the  cream  of  tartar,  in 
dropfical  difeafes,  appears  fully  juftified.  Or  thirty-three 
cafes,  in  which  I  have  ufed  this  remedy,  fmee  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  my  former  volume,  twenty- four  have  been 
cured,  and  two  relieved:  of  the  number  cured,  two 
were  cafes  of  hydrothorax,  fifteen  were  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  complications  of  dropfy,  five  were  cafes  of  afcites 
alone;  the  reft  of  anafarca.  I  have  purpofely  omitted 
feveral  flight  cafes;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  exr 
eluded  other  cafes,  where  the  imminent  hazard  of  the 
patient’s  life  afforded  no  time  for  the  fair  trial  of  medi¬ 
cines.  The  digitalis  appears,  in  this  fet  of  cafes,  to 
great  difadvantage  indeed ;  but  I  confefs,  that  my  at¬ 
tention  has  been  diverted  from  it  by  my  fuccefs  with 
cream  of  tartar,  a  remedy  liable  to  no  bad  conlequence 
from  indiferetion,  either  of  the  pra&itioner  or  the  pa¬ 
tient.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  employment 
of  digitalis,  as  a  fecondary  remedy,  of  which  Bowkers's 
cafe  is  an  example,  may  be  attended  with  the  beft  ef¬ 
fects ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fometimes,  digitalis 
will  fucceed  when  other  remedies  have  failed ;  but  this 
happens  with  many  other  diuretics. 

*  To  arrive  at  more  juft  conclufions,  it  will  be  proper 
to  compare  the  refult  of  all  the  cafes  of  dropfy,  men¬ 
tioned  in  thefe  volumes. 

f  Cream  of  tartar  has  been  given  in  forty-three  cafes; 
of  thefe,  thirty- three  have  recovered;  nine  have  died; 
three  have  been  relieved. 

«  Digitalis  has  been  given  in  twenty-nine  cafes ;  of 
which  eleven  were  cured;  feven  died;  two  were  re¬ 
lieved  ;  nine  were  not  relieved. 

‘  The  tonic  pills  have  been  given  in  twelve  cafes;  of 
which  fix  were  cured  ;  three  died ;  two  were  greatly  re¬ 
lieved;  another  received  no  benefit. 
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f  The  bark,  with  tin&ure  of  cantharides,  cured  four 
cafes  of  dropfy  from  converfion ;  and  relieved  Ramfden 
more  Tan  any  other  remedy  had  done. 

c  The  cafes  of  Coxe ,  and  Mary  Smith ,  afford  two  rare 
inftanees  oi  the  beneficial  e  libels  of  mercurial  fridion; 
joined  with  a  diuretic,  in  dropfy  of  the  ovarium. 

*  The  other  rein  dies  were  given  in  too  final!  a  num- 

o 

ber  of  cafes  to  juft  fv  any  general  conclufion. 

*  It  appears  evidently,  from  this  comparifon,  that  the 
greateft  proportion  of  cures,  out  of  an  hundred  and  three 
cafes,  has  been  inconteftibly  eftetled  by  cream  of  tartar. 

c  The  digitalis  has  produced  a,  fmaller  number  of  cures, 
in  proportion,  than  any  other  medicine  employed. 

c  That  it  is  ufeful,  in  fome  habits,  to  exchange  the 
employment  of  cream  of  tartar  for  that  of  digitalis ;  or 
perhaps  more  frequently  to  unite  their  action,  by  exhi¬ 
biting  digitalis  in  the  evening,  when  the  purgative  ope¬ 
ration  of  cream  of  tartar,  for  the  day,  is  exhaufted. 

‘  That  the  employment,  and  efpecially  the  repetition 
of  tapping,  tends  to  accelerate  the  fubfequeni  accumu¬ 
lation  in  afcites. 

(  That  in  exhaufted  dropftcal  habits,  where  there  is 
no  permanent  obftrudion  of  the  vifcera,  or  where  fuch 
an  obftruftion  has  been  removed  by  other  remedies* 
tonics  may  be  advantageoufly  joined  with  ftimulating 
*  diuretics. 

‘  That  the  free,  and  long-continued  ufe  of  mercury, 
fometimes  brings  on  a  depreffion  of  ftr  ngth,  and  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  bowels,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
cover  the  patient. 

*  Laftly,  that  when  diuretics  aft  fuccefsfully,  they  in 
moft  cafes  operate  early.  Hence  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
changing  diuretics,  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeale.  It 
appears,  likewife,  from  fome  of  thefe  cafes,  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  diuretic,  which  had  failed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  may  be  refumed  at  a  fubfequent  period  of 
the  diforder,  with  fuccefs. 

‘  The  power  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  curing  hydrotho¬ 
rax,  is  completely  eftabiifhed,  by  two  cafes  in  this  vo¬ 
lume 
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lume,  thofe  of  Bradjhaw  and  Newton,  added  to  thofe 
of  Farter ,  Bay  ley t  and  Monk,  in  the  former.  Brad/kaw 
relapfed  twice,  and  Monk ,  once,  but  both  were  cured 
by  repeating  their  medicines.  My  obfervations  thus 
fupport  the  opinion,  delivered  by  lome  judicious  au¬ 
thors,  that  hydrothorax  alone  is  not  an  intractable  fpe- 
cies  of  dropfy. 

*  A  remarkable  inftance  appears  of  the  bydragogue 
power  of  cream  of  tartar,  even  when  it  exerted  no  other 
fen  Able  effect  on  the  fyftem. 

‘  The  greateft  inconvenience  which  I  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  ufing  this  medicine,  is,  that  in  fome  habits  it 
jfoon  lofes  its  purgative  effefifc,  and  with  that  its  hydra - 
gogue  power.  It  then  becomes  neceffary  to  give  it  hi 
doles  fo  bulky,  that  they  are  apt  to  offend  the  ffomach. 
This  might  be  avoided,  by  quickening  it  occaiionally 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  gamboge.  Formerly,  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  the  occurrence  of  a  diarrhoea  checked  the 
flow  of  urine,  in  the  aflion  of  cream  of  tartar.  I  have 
had  frequent  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  this  remark.  The 
patients  themfelves  have  often  obfervefl,  that  the  fw el¬ 
fin  gs  abated,  and  the  urine  flowed  more  largely  as  they 
were  more  brifkly  purged  by  that  remedy.  Even  digi¬ 
talis  fometimes  purges,  during  a  fuccefsful  exhibition. 
In  the  cafe  of  Dewrden  (vol.  i.)  and  in  another,  of 
which  I  have  preferved  no  other  particulars,  the  ablion. 
of  digitalis  fupported  a  gentle  diarrhoea  through  the 
whole  progrefs  of  the  cure. 

(  It  appears  from  hiftory  38  of  this  volume,  that  when 
afcites  and  anafarca  are  complicated,  in  debilitated  ha¬ 
bits, the  anafarca  fometimes  gains  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  while  the  afcites  is  leffening  by  proper  remedies. 
From  the  fame  cafe,  and  from  hiftory  16,  it  alfo  appears 
that  high,  puff  y  fwellings,  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  are 
dangerous  figns  in  fuch  complications. 

<  The  golden  rod,  anciently  of  great  fame  in  nephritic 
and  dropficaldiforders, operates  in  thedofeofhalfadrachm 
pfthe  dried  powder,  given  three  times  a  day,  as  a  gentle 
pirgative,  but  does  not  prove  very  diuretic.  I  may 
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be  allowed  to  mention  here,  that  1  have  ufed  it  in  fe- 
veral  nephritic  cafes  with  fuccefs,  in  that  dole.  It  is 
much  more  mucilaginous  than  the  uva  urli,  and  is  an 
agreeable  bitter,  with  little  or  no  aftringency.  The 
virga  aurea  is,  indeed,  an  ufeful  remedy  in  nephriti.es, 
but  not  more  lb  than  the  uva  urli,  or  perhaps  than 
many  other  bitters.  I  have  always  ufed  it  without 
opium. 

f  In  hiftory  42,  the  diuretic  effect  of  mercurial  fric¬ 
tion,  joined  with  fpiritus  astheris  vitrolici,  was  fo  pow¬ 
erful  as  to  produce  a  conftant  flow,  amounting  to 
an  incontinence  of  urine,  in  a  very  old  and  much  en¬ 
feebled  fubjedL  The  inconvenience  was,  in  that  cafe, 
removed  by  tonics  :  I  have  found  it,  in  a  fmaller  de¬ 
gree/ produced  by  other  combinations  of  diuretics,  in 
old  perfons ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  it 
troublefome,  excepting  in  cates  where  mercury  had 
been  freely  ufed. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that 
flow  and  gentle  methods  of  treatment  ought  to  be  i ri¬ 
ll  Anted,  in  all  cafes  of  dropfy,  in  which  the  general 
habit  is  affe&ed,  either  by  vifceral  obtlrudlions,  or  by 
the  length  of  the  difeafe.  That  from  the  junction  of 
cream  of  tartar  with  digitalis,  interpofing  purgatives 
occaiionally,  much  may  be  hoped  ;  and  that  mercury 
Ihould  be  conlidered  as  a  refource,  only  after  the  fai¬ 
lure  ot  milder  remedies,  which  produce  a  iefs  Hidden, 
and  lei's  permanent  impreflion  on  the  conftitution/ 

From  a  fufficient  number  of  fa<5ts  thus  colledled,  the 
author  obferves,  we  might  learn  what  remedies  deferve 
a  preference  on  the  firft  trial ;  how  long  the  exhibition 
ot  any  Angle  medicine  may  be  continued,  when  figns 
ot  recovery  do  not  appear  from  its  ufe  ;  and  in  what 
manner  hydragogues  may  he  intermixed  with  the  great- 
ell  profpedt  of  fuccefs. 

1  HE  fourth eflay  in  this  volume  is  on  the  Preven- 
lion  of  Fevers  in  great  Towns,  We  have  here  many  judi¬ 
cious  pbfervations,  both  with  refpehl  to  the  caufes  and 
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prevention  of  infectious  difeafes  among  the  poor  in 
large  towns.  The  author  recommends  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  health,  and  the  ereCtion  of 
public  lodging  houfes,  on  the  plan  ol  barracks,  or  ca- 
ravanferas.  Were  a  plan  ol  this  kind  adopted,  with 
fome  fuitable  regulations,  many  important  advantages, 
both  with  regard  to  the  health  and  morals  of  this  clafs 
of  people,  might  be  expended  to  enfue. 

FIVE  cafes  of  Dilatation  of  the  Heart  are  next 
related,  in  confirmation  of  the  remarks  fuggefted  in 
the  former  volume.  From  thefe  cafes  it  appears,  that 
dilatations  of  the  heart  may  be  retarded  in  their  pro- 
grefs  by  different  caches,  and  particularly  by  the  aCtion 
of  diuretics  ;  that  in  a  certain  ftage  of  growth,  this  af¬ 
fection  is  not  incompatible  with  general  fulnefs  of  the 
habit;  and  even,  during  a  certain  period,  with  fome 
degree  of  vigour  ;  and  that  local  inflammation,  whe¬ 
ther  produced  by  fpecific  difeafe,  as  gout,  or  by  the 
aCtion  of  rubefacients,  poileffes  a  powder  of  alleviating 
this  complaint,  even  when  fupported  by  organic  lelions 
of  the  heart  itfelf.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  utility  of  iflues, 
in  cafes  of  angina  peCtoris. 

T  H  E  laft  eflay  is,  On  the  Effect  of  Pneumatic  Me¬ 
dicine.  This  practice  has  not  been  as  fuccefsfulin  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Ferriar  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  thofe 
of  Dr.  Beddoes,  Eight  cafes  of  its  application  are 
here  related.  The  flrft  was  a  cafe  of  confirmed  con- 
fumption,  in  which  the  hydrogene  gas  was  exhibited  ; 
and,  at  firft,  with  the  relief  of  all  the  fymptoms.  In 
the  courfe  of  fome  weeks,  however,  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe,  and  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  overpowered 
the  effeCfs  of  the  hydrogene  ;  it  ceafed  to  give  eafe, 
though  the  dofe  was  augmented,  and  it  was  at  length 
difeontmued. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  of  a  lady  who  had  been  afflicted 
upwards  of  eleven  years,  with  a  fevere  fpafmodic  afthma. 
As  flie  had  been  fubjeCt,  feveral  years  before,  to  in¬ 
flammatory 
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fiammatory  complaints  in  the  chell,  and  there  was  rea- 
ion  to  apprehend  that  contiderable  adhefion  of  the  pleura 
had  taken  place,  the  author  was  induced  to  expert  more 
benefit  from  the  hydrogene,  or  hydro-carbonate.  Great 
chilinels  in  the  limbs  fucceeded  every  exhibition  of  the 
air  ;  the  tits,  however,  were  evidently  poflponed,  for 
hie  enjoyed  a  more  contiderable  interval  of  eafe  than 
file  had  experienced  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  in- 
tenfe  fro  ft,  to  which  Hie  had  always  been  remarkably 
fentible,  at  length  brought  on  paroxyfms,  during  which 
iheuled  hydrogene,  hydro-carbonate,  and  afterwards 
oxygene,  without  effebt.  The  oxygene  was  exhibited, 
from  the  analogy  of  Ipirituous  liquors,  which  frequently 
terminate  an  incipient  paroxyifm,  in  this  fpecies  of 
afthma.  Difcouraged  by  this  ill  fuccefs,  the  remedy 
was  laid  afide  for  a  Ihort  time ;  hut  on  the  recurrence 
of  a  ireth  paroxyfm,  the  hydrogene  was  again  given, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  third,  or  rather  more,  in  a  blad¬ 
der  which  contained  about  fix  quarts.  The  relief  was  not 
immediate,  nor  fuddenly  complete  ;  but  in  the  courfe 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  was  able  to  walk  up  flairs 
to  her  room,  and  patted  a  tolerable  night.  Another 
paroxytm  was  flopped  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the 
fame  manner.  She  is  flill  liable  to  returns  of  the  fpafm  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  has  derived  more  relief  from  the 
pneumatic  medicine,  than  from  any  other  remedy. 

The  third  was  a  cafe  of  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  diftrefs  might  be  lettened,  by  diminifh- 
ing  the  Simulating  power  of  the  blood,  the  patient  was 
put  on  a  courfe  of  hydrogene,  and  afterwards  of  hydro¬ 
carbonate,  without  the  leaf!  benefit.  In  the  fourth  in- 
ilance,  a  (ingle  dole  of  oxygene  was  adminiftered  to 
an  aflhmatic  patient,  who  felt  great  relief,  immediately 
on  inipiring  the  air.  His  death,  which  took  place  fud¬ 
denly  a  tew  days  after,  prevented  further  trial. 

In  the  fifth  cafe,  the  patient  had  been  lopg  afll idled 
with  fevere  cough,  with  inconfiderable  exploration. 
Great  emaciation  took  place ;  the  adnata  of  both  eyes 
was  of  a  pearly  white,  and  the  pulfe  fmall,  and  generally 
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above  an  hundred .  The  hydrogene  and  hydro-carbonate 
both  failed  of  affording  relief.  The  fixth  was  a  cafe 
vf  confumption,  with  heCtic  fever.  The  lame  gales 
were  adminiftered,  and  with  fome  relief  at  fixfla,  but 
they  foon  ceafed  to  produce  any  good  effect. 

The  feventh  was  a  cafe  of  peripneumony  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  The  hydrogene  was  exhibited,,  without  any  fen- 
fible  relief.  The  eighth  cafe  was  a  tubercular  corn 
fumption  of  nine  months  handing.  Not  the  lea  ft  ad¬ 
vantage  was  derived  from  the  ufe  of  hydro-carbonate* 
after  a  trial  of  fix  weeks.  Dr.  Ferriar  concludes  the 


fubjedt  with  the  following  obfervations. 

f  From  thefe  cafes.,  as  far  as  they  extend,  we  can¬ 
not  draw  any  concluiion  highly  in  favour  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  medicine.  No  benefit  was  obtained  from  a  long 
courfe  of  it,  in  a  cafe  of  tubercular  ph'thifis,  where  it 
was  afcertained  by  dillebtion,  that  fuppnration  had  not 
taken  pfike.  In  a  very  recent  cafe  of  phthilis  (cafe  6) 
the  relibf  afforded  by  the  hvdrogene  was  very  trifling* 
not  equal  to  what  I  have  produced  in  firnilar  cafes,  by 
common  methods  of  practice.  But  what  has  moil 
difappointed  me,  is  the  want  of  efficacy  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  in  a  curable  difeale,  a  common  cafe  of  peripneu- 
mony,  in  which  the  patient  recovered  by  the  ufual  re¬ 
medies.  Cafe  5,  alfo,  was  greatly  relieved  from  his 
complaints  by  ordinary  medicines,  after  a  long  inef¬ 
fectual  courfe  of  hydro-carbonate.  I  have  no  reafon 
to  fufpect  want  of  accuracy  in  adminiftering  the  gafes 
here.  They  were  prepared  exactly  according  to  Mr. 
Watt’s  directions  ;  in  the  beginning  of  moft  of  the  ob¬ 
fervations,  they  were  exhibited  in  my  prefence,  and  I 
have  carefully  noted  every  accidental  omiffion.  That 
they  were  given  in  doles  fufficiently  ftrong,  is  evident, 
from  the  intoxication  or  deliquium  which  was  produced 
In  moft  of  thefe  inftances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mult 
be  confefTed,  that  the  hydrogene  gave  much  relief  in 
cafe  i,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  phthilis,  and  that  fome 
benefit  relulted  from  it*  in  a  chrome  afthma  (cafe  2). 
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As  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,,  therefore,  I  have  only 
found  the  pneumatic  medicine  palliate,  and  even  that 
effect  has  proved  but  trahfitory.  From  cafe  3  no  con- 
clufion  can  be  drawn. 

*  I  am  aware,  that  no  politive  inference  fhouid  be 
drawn  from  the  fmall  number  of  cafes  in  which  I  have 
employed  this  method  ;  for  I  know  that  practitioners 
often  meet  with  a  feries  of  cafes,  greatly  favourable, 
or  otherwife,  to  modes  of  practice,  confidered  alone, 
which  it  is  necehary  to  compare  with  the  refult  of  a 
great  number  of  cafes,  indifcriminately  taken.  I  fnall, 
therefore  continue  to  ufe  the  pneumatic  medicine,  but 
only  in  thofe  diforders  which  prove  intradlable  to  com¬ 
mon  remedies,  till  I  can  arrive  at  certain  conclufom 
refpebting  it.  For  I  think  it  wholly  inexcufable,  to 
hazard  the  life  of  a  poor  patient,  by  fubftituting  uncer¬ 
tain  remedies,  for  thofe  which  experience  juftifies  us 
in  directing.  But  I  confefs  that  I  lliall  proceed  in  my 
trials,  with  hopes  much  reduced,  and  with  eagernefs 
greatly  abated. 

I  was  induced,  by  Mr.  Cartwright’s  account  of 
the  effects  of  yeaft,  in  typhus,  to  order  it  in  one  cafe, 
in  the  intervals  of  adminihering  the  bark.  The  firll 
dofe  produced  fuch  violent  ficknefs,  that  I  did  not  choofe 
to  purfue  the  experiment  farther ;  and  I  underhand  that 
the  fame  effeCt  has  attended  its  exhibition  by  other  prac¬ 
titioners.  ’ 

TO  the  wrork,  in  an  Appendix,  are  added  fome 
remarks  on  Dr.  Taiterfall’s  Brief  View  of  the  ana- 
tomical  Arguments  for  the  Dodtrine  of  Materialifm.” 
Ihefe,  as  controverfial,  and  purely  metaphyfi cal,  we 
iliali  avoid  entering  into. 
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Art,  XXXIX.  An  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Mid¬ 
wifery.  By  Thomas  Denman,  M.  D,  —  VoL  IL 
London,  1 795.  —  Johnson,  8yo.  527  pages,  7s. 

IN  the  former  volume,  Dr.  Denman  had  treated  of 
natural  labour,  and  of  the  preceding  and  accompany¬ 
ing  circumftances.  He  had  obferved,  that  parturition 
is  a  procefs  of  the  conftitution,  which,  generally,  does 
not  require  any  affiftance  ;  and  that  when  it  is  natural,  it 
thou  Id  be  fullered  to  have  its  own  couxfe,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  for  the  fame  reafons  which  render  all  interpoli- 
tion  with  other  natural  operations,  unneceffary  and  im¬ 
proper.  Whence  then,  he  alks,  arifes  the  neceiliiy  or 
expediency  of  eftablifhing  midwifery  as  an  art  for  the 
relief  of  the  human  fpecies?  or  in  what  refpedts  has 
fociety  prodded  by  the  eftablifhment  ?  Certainly  not  on 
the  prelumption  that  women  are  by  nature  deftitute  of 
thole  powers,  which  at  the  time  of  parturition,  are  in  all 
other  creatures  generally  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
iituation  ;  nor  when  thole  powers  are  fairly  exerted/ 
every  caufe  producing  its  effebt,  in  the  order  and  in  the 
manner  which  the  parts  by  their  conftrudlion  were 
framed  to  perform  and  undergo ;  nor,  when  there  ex  ill 
no  uncommon  impediments  by  which  the  effects  to  be 
produced  by  the  natural  caufes,  are,  or  may  be  obftrubtedL 
But  as  the  aid  of  medicine  becomes  neceffary,  when  from 
fome  defective,  or  irregular  exertion  of  the  native 
powers  of  the  conftitution  ;  or  from  fome  adventitious 
caufe  of  obftrubtion  ;  or  from  fome  infirmity  in  the 
conftituent  parts  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
fundi  ions  of  any  part  are  fupprelfed,  impeded,  or  in  fome 
way  rendered  irregular,  to  the  detriment  of  that  part,  or 
of  the  conftitution  :  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  in  like 
manner,  the  affiftance  of  the  art  of  midwifery  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  relief  of  irregularities  or  difficulties  in  the 
abt  of  parturition.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  inveitb 
gate  the  caufes  which  are  capable  of  producing  fuch 
impediments  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  parturition.  He 
previoully,  however,  lays  down  the  following  propcli- 
tions  : 


rft.  All 
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i  ft.  All  viviparous  animals  bring  forth  their  young 
with  pain.  —  2.  The  degree  of  pain  which  they  flitter, 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  their  fenfibility,  natural 
or  acquired,  and  upon  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
bring  forth  their  young.  —  3.  The  difficulty  with  which 
they,  in  general,  bring  forth  their  young,  depends  upon 
their  conftrubftion,  —  4.  By  their  conftrubtion,  they  are 
alfo  endued  with  powers  capable  of  overcoming  all  the 
difficulties  to  which  fuch  conftrubfion  generally  renders 
them  liable.  —  5.  The  proeefs  of  parturition  in  animals 
is  therefore  to  be  efteemed  a  natural  proeefs,  requiring 
no  other  affiftance,  than  the  exertion  of  thofe  powers 
which  depend  upon  their  conftrudtion.  —  6.  The  con- 
ftrubtion  of  the  females  of  the  human  fpeciesis  different 
from  that  of  the  females  of  any  order  of  animals.  * —  7, 
The  conftrubfion  of  the  females  of  the  human  fpecies  is 
fuch,  as  to  render  them  unavoidably  fubjedf,  in  general, 
to  greater  pain  and  difficulty  in  parturition,  than  the 
females  of  any  order  of  animals.  - — •  8.  But  by  the  con- 
ftrudfion  of  the  females  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  by 
the  original  formation  of  the  head  of  the  human  foetus, 
provifion  is  made  for  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  to 
which  the  peculiarities  of  their  conftrubtion  may  render 
them  generally  liable.  — 9..  With  regard' to  the  a6t  of 
parturition,  when  natural,  women  are  therefore  to  be 
efteemed  on  a  fimilar  footing  with  animals.  - —  10.  But 
as  women  are  by  their  conftrudtion,  and  by  the  cuftoms 
ot  fociety,  fubjebt  to  difeafes  and  accidents,  which  in- 
create  the  natural  difficulties  and  danger  attending  their 
parturition,  from  which  the  females  of  every  order  of 
animals  are  free.  — -  1  r .  It  will  follow,  that  the  occafions 
which  require  affiftance  at  the  time  of  parturition,  muft, 
of  neceffity,  occur  more  frequently  in  women  than  in 
the  females  of  any  order  of  animals.  —  I  rom  thefe  pre* 
inifes,  the  expediency  and  neceffity  of  eftablifliing  mid¬ 
wifery  as  an  art  for  the  relief  of  the  human  fpecies  will 
appear,  and  the  art  be  directed  to  its  proper  objedts. 

Se6t.  ii.  c.  10.  Treats  of  the  prefumptive  figns  of 
difficult  labours.  Se6t.  iii.  on  the  definition  and  diftindtion 
of  difficult  labours.  The  general  definition  of  difficult 
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labours,  which,  however,  he  allows  to  be  imperfebt,  is, 
thofe  labours,  in  which  the  head  of  the  child  prefents, 
and  which  are  protracted  beyond  twenty-four  hours 
and  thefe  he  divides  into  four  orders :  ift.  thofe  labours 
which  are  rendered  difficult  from  the  inert  or  irregular 
aCtiori  of  the  uterus  :  Secondly,  thofe  which  are  occasi¬ 
oned  by  the  rigidity  of  the  parts  to  be  dilated  :  Thirdly, 
thofe  which  are  occafioned  by  difproportion  between  the 
dimeniions  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  of  the  mother  and 
the  head  of  the  child  :  and,  Lajlly ,  thofe  which  are  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  by  difeafes  of  the  foft  parts.’ 

Under  the  fir  ft  head  are  c  laded,  the  too  great  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus ; —  partial  aCtion  of  the  uterus  ;  — 
rigidity  of  the  membranes  ;  — '  imperfeCt  difcharge  or 
dribbling  of  the  waters ;  — fhortnefs  of  the  fonts  u'mbili- 
calis ;  —  weaknefs  of  the  con  dilution  • —  fever  or  local 
inflammation  Want  of  irritability  in  the  conflitution  ; 
~  paffions  of  the  mind  ;  —  and  general  deformity. 

Under  the  fecond  order  are  included,  firft-cafes  ;  — 
advanced  age  ;  —  the  early  rupture  of  the  membranes  ; 

—  the  oblique  petition  of  the  os  uteri  ;  — -  extreme  ri¬ 
gidity  of  this  part ;  —  or  of  the  external  parts. 

The  third  order  is  fubdivided  into,  cafes  of  original 
fmallnefs  of  the  pelvis  ;  —  diftortiori  of  the  pelvis  ; — 
head  of  the  child  uncommonly  large,  or  too  much 
offified;- — head  enlarged  by  difeafe; — face  inclined 
towards  the  pubis,  and  prefentation  of  the  face ;  —  head 
prefenting  with  one  or  both  arms. 

The  difficulties  of  the  fourth  order  may  arife,  from 
fupprefiion  of  urine  ;  —  ftone  in  the  bladder  ;  —  ex- 
Crefcences  of  the  os  uteri ;  —  cicatrices  of  the  vagina  ; 

—  adhefion  of  the  vagina  ;  —  fleatomatous  tumors ;  — 
rupture  of'  the  uterus. 

Having  enumerated  thefe  caufes  of  difficult  labour, 
and  before  proceeding  to  point  out  the  means  of  relief, 
the  author  obferves,  that  the  caufes  of  difficulty  are 
generally  combined ;  and  as  there  are  very  few  inftances 
of  a  difeafe,  according  to  the  Ample  definition  of  it,  in 
nofologica!  writers,  lb  there  are  few  examples  of  difficult 
vol.  it.  E  e  labours 
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labours  produced  or  attended  by  one  Angle  caufe. 
Together  with  the  dribbling  of  waters,  there  will  often 
be  a  retraction  of  the  head  of  the  child  from  the  fhortnefs 
of  th q  funis  i  and  with  great  rigidity  of  the  parts,  or  a 
fmall  pelvis ,  there  may  be  a  weak  adtion  of  the  uterus > 
and  fo  on  to  an  alraofi  endlefs  variety.  One  caufe  will 
however  predominate,  and  of  eourfe  become  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  our  attention.  But  when  by  tune,  or  arty 
that  caufe  is  removed,  we  rfiu'ft  apply  ourfeives  to  the 
removal  of  that  which  is  important  in  the  next  degree  * 
and  fometimes  the  fame  means  may  be  properly  ufed  for 
the  removal  of  difficulties  proceeding  frcmfeveral  dif¬ 
ferent  caufe  s. 

“  But  hefides,”  Dr.  Denman  obferves,  cs  the  caufes 
already  mentioned,  there  is  one  much  more  frequent 
than  the  reft,  which  is  the  derangement  of  the  order  ot 
the  labour  by  an  officious  interpofition,  or  by  improper 
management,,  Upon  this  futile  £1  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able  to  make  an  aftertion  which  is  not  fupported  by  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  far  greater 
number  of  really  difficult  labours  to  which  I  have  been 
called,  and  I  muft  not  conceal  the  truth  on  this  occafion, 
fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  originally  under  my  own 
care,  were  not  of  that  denomination  from  unavoidable 
neceffity,  but  were  rendered  fuch  by  improper  manage¬ 
ment.  Nor  does  the  difturbance  of  the  order  of  a  labour, 
depend  upon  the  practitioner  alone ;  for  the  int ratability 
of  the  patient  herfeif,  or  of  her  friends  and  attendants, 
which  though  it  may  be  founded  in  affedtion  and  com¬ 
panion  to  her  fufferings,  may  aifo  arife  from  many  other 
motives,  is  too  frequently  productive  of  the  fame  effedti5* 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  explain  the  ufe  of  inftru- 
merits  ;  the  intentions  in  ufing  which  may  be  of  three 
kinds :  firft,  to  preferve  the  life  both  of  the  parent  and 
child;  fecondly  to  preferve  the  life  of  the  parent;  and 
thirdly  topreferve  the  life  of  the  child.  The  inftruments 
^contrived  to  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  are  the  fillet  >  the 
forceps ,  and  the  veElis.  Of  each  of  thefe,  wkh  the  col¬ 
lateral  circumftances,  he  fpeaks  in  turn. 
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On  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  forceps  and 
vedtis  we  meet  with  the  following  obfervations.  ,f  The 
comparifon  between  the  two  inftruments  has  never  been 
brought  fairly  to  an  ifTue;  which  might  have  been  done 
by  a  difcuffion  of  the  two  following  queflions  :  1.  1  Is  it 
poffible  to  deliver  a  woman  fafely  with  the  veffis,  in  any 
cafe  not  manageable  with  th e  forceps  t  2.  Is  it  poffilee  to 
deliver  a  woman  fafely  with  the  forceps,  in  any  cafe  not 
manageable  with  the  veU'ts  ? 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  and  I  believe  it  is  true, 
that  in  far  the  greater  number  of  caies  which  occur  in 
practice,  either  of  thefe  inftruments  may  be  ufed  indis¬ 
criminately,  with  equal  fafety,  advantage,  and  eafe,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  dexterity  which  may  have  been  acquired 
by  the  habit  of  ufing  either  inftrument,  ButT  do  not 
recoiled:  that  thofe  who  have  preferred  the  forceps  have 
aflerted  that  they  could  deliver  a  woman,  in  any  cafe  of 
difficulty  not  manageable  with  the  veil  is ;  and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  fuch  a  claim  in 
favour  of  the  forceps  could  not  be  fupported.  1  he  debate 
on  this  point  of  the  queftion  has  not  turned  upon  the 
fuperior  efficacy,  but  upon  the  greater  fafety  and  facility 
with  which  the  forceps  might  be  ufed ;  though  one  folitary 
cafe  of  very  late  occurrence,  not  candidly,  nor  judicioudy 
Hated,  hath  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  forceps  to  the  veefis.  But  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  well  authenticated  in  dan  ce,  in  which  after  being 
foiled  with  the  ve5lis>  any  operator  who  had  acquired  a 
commonly  dexterous  ufc  of  that  inflrument,  was  able  to 
fucceed  with  the  forceps;  though  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  forceps 
only,  think  themfelvcs  at  liberty  to  depreciate  the  vettis % 
and  thofe  who  do  not  ufe  them,  fpeak  of  the  forceps  in 
terms  bordering  on  contempt. 

<c  With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  queftion,  we  will  take 
the  fads  and  relinquifh  the  arguments,  ufed  by  thofe 
who  have  preferred  the  vettis  to  the  forceps ;  which  1 
allow  fometimes  to  have  been  extravagant,  as  is  not 
unufual  with  thofe  who  are  the  introducers  of  novelties 
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fo  public  notice.  If  any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in 
medical  reports,  it  appears  that  many  cafes  have  occurred 
in  which,  after  the  introduction  of  the  fir  ft  blade  of  the 
forceps ,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult,  or  impoffible, 
without  the  hazard  of  mifchief,  to  introduce  the  fecond 
blade,  and  the  operation  has  been  performed  with  the 
fingle  blade,  ufcd  as  a  veffis.  Of  this  I  have  known  and 
been  informed  of  feveral  inffances.  It  appears  alfo,  that 
before  the  head  of  the  child  has  been  fo  low  down  as  was 
dated  to  be  eligible  for  ufing  the  forceps,  that  the  v  eel  is 
has  fometimes  been  readily  applied,  and  effectually  ufed, 
with  fafety  both  to  the  mother  and  child,  when  the 
neccfiity  of  forne  particular  cafe  required  it.  When  the 
head  of  a  child  has  not  only  been  high  up,  but  locked 
alfo  in  the  pelvis,  when  there  was  not  fpace  fufficient  to 
admit  the  two  blades,  or  more  force  perhaps  been  re¬ 
quired  than  the  forceps  enable  us  to  exert,  and  we  ffiould 
otherwife  have  been  compelled  to  leffen  the  head,  it  has 
been  feafrble  to  apply  the  vs  Bis,  and  the  patient  has  been 
fafely  delivered,  with  a  probable  chance ‘of  preferving 
the  life  of  the  child;  but  of  this  I  have  not  myfelf 
known  any  inftance.  Moreover,  in  all  the  deviations 
from  thal  pofition  of  the  head,  which  is  mod  natural,  as 
when  it  is  turned  with  the  face  towards  th e  pubes,  or  when 
the  face  prefects,  in  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  forceps 
cannot  be  ufed  with  th£  utmod  advantage  or  certainty ; 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  know,  the  veBis  ma iy  be  applied  and 
ufed  both  with  fafety  and  efficacy.  From  this  ftate- 
nient  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  veelis,  prudently  ufed, 
is,  in  every  cafe,  an  equally  fafe  and  efficacious  inffru- 
ment  with  the  forceps ,  and  a  better  adapted  indruoient  in 
many  cafes  which  occur  in  practice.  It  is  with  this 
perfuafion  that  feveral  teachers  of  the  art  of  midwifery  in 
London,  at  the  prefent  time,  never  ufe  the  forceps,  of 
fpeak  of  them  in  their  leQures ;  while  others,  to  whofe 
judgement  I  owe  much  refpebb,  continue  to  ufe  the/or- 
ceps,  and  think  I  have  advanced  more  than  experience 
will  juffify,  in  favour  of  the  veffis.  But  thefc  different: 
opinions  refpe&ing  the  preference  due  to  the  forceps  and 
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*ueftis  prove  to  my  mind,  that  in  the  generality  of  cafes, 
either  inftrument  may  in  expert  hands  be  ufed  with  equal 
fafety  and  advantage.  I  may  alfo  be  permitted  farther 
to  obferve,  that  I  know  feveral  gentlemen  of  eminence, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  accultomed  to  ufe  the 
forceps ,  who  difeovering  by  accident  or  trial,  that  they 
were  able  to  afford  every  afiiftanee  with  a  fingle  blade, 
have  abandoned  the  forceps,  afterwards  never  ufing  more 
than  a  lingle  blade,  or  the  veclis ;  but  I  never  knew  an 
example  of  any  perfon  who,  having  been  accultomed  to 
the  vetiis,  relinquifhed  its  ufe  and  retorted  to  the  forceps . 
The  reader  will  obferve,  tht  in  giving  my  opinion  of 
thefe  inftruments,  I  do  not  fpeak  of  their  abufc,  but  of 
their  ufe  on  really  necelfary  occafions  ,*  and  will  be  allured 
that  I  confider  difputes  about  the  preference  of  inftru¬ 
ments  among  the  frivolous  and  molt  unworthy  occupa¬ 
tions  of  men  of  under  ft  an  ding. 

Under  the  fecond  head  of  intention  in  the  ufe  of  in¬ 
ftruments,  the  author  treats  of  leffeninsr  the  child’s  head  ; 
—  on  the  figns  and  caufes  of  death  in  the  foetus  ;  - — •  of 
the  propriety  of  bringing  on  premature  labour;  —  and  of 
the  feeftion  of  the  fymphifis  pubis. 

On  the  fubject  of  bringing  on  premature  labour,  the 
importance  and  novelty*  of  the  pradice  require,  that,  we 
fhould  give  the  author’s  obfervations  on  this  matter  in  his 
own  words.  After  anfwering  fome  objedions  of  little 
weight,  which  had  been  made  to  the  moral  reditude  of 
the  pradtice,  he  obferves  ;  —  "  As  to  its  fafety,  having 
reafoned  upon  the  ftrudure  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
operation,  and  having  carefully  attended  to  all  the  cir- 
curnftances  >vhich  have  occurred  when  it  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  eight  cafes  in  which  1  have  either  performed 
it,  or  it  has  been  done  by  my  advice  and  perfuafion,  I 

E  e  3  have 

*  About  the  year  1756,  there  was  a  confultation  of  the  molt 
eminent  men  in  London,  to  conlider  of  the  moral  rectitude  of, 
and  advantage  which  might  be  expected  from,  this  practice. 
Notwithftanding  they  generally  approved  of  it,  it  has  feldom  been 
fince  practifed,  and  its  advantages  are,  we  apprehend,  very  little 
known. 
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have  not  known  one  untoward  or  hazardous  accident  that 
could  be  imputed  to  it.  1  therefore  feel  authorized  to 
fay,  as  far  as  my  reafon  or  experience  enables  me  to 
judge,  that  the  operation  of  bringing  on  premature 
labour  is  perfectly  fafe  to  the  perfon  on  whom  it  may  be 
performed 

“  But  refpedbng  the  utility  of  the  operation,  the 
ftatement  fir  It  made  of  the  intention  or  purpofe  with 
which  it  may  be  done,  that  is,  to  try  whether  the  head  of 
a  fmall  child  will  not  pafs  through  a  pelvis  too  much  nar¬ 
rowed  in  its  dimenfions  to  allow  one  of  a  common  fize 
to  pafs;  will  fhew  that  the  objedts  of  the  operation  are 
circurnfcribed  within  certain  limits.  Should  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  be  of  its  natural  fize  this  operation  is  out  of 
the  que  ion,  and  never  can  be  required  on  that  account* 
If  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ,  though  reduced  in  its  dimen¬ 
fions,  would  permit  the  head  of  a  child  to  be  fqueezed 
through  it  by  the  force  of  ftrong  and  long  continued 
pains,  this  operation  is  not  required,  and  ought  not  to  be 
performed.  If  th t pelvis  be  fo  for  reduced  in  its  dimen¬ 
fions  as  not  to  allow  the  head  of  a  child  of  fiich  a  fize  as 
to  give  hope  of  its  living,  to  pafs  through  it,  the  opera¬ 
tion  cannot  be  attended  with  fnccefs.  It  is  in  thofe  cafes 
only  in  which  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  dimenfions  of 
the  pelvis  to  a  certain  degree,  and  not  beyond  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  this  operation  ought  to  be  propofed  or  can 
fucceed. 

««  It  would  be  highly  fatisfadfory  to  ftate  with  precifion 
the  exadt  dimenfions  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
perfon  on  whom  it  might  be  needful  to  perform  this 
operation,  and  on  whom  it  might  be  performed  with 
fuccefs  But,  as  all  the  infiruments  contrived  for  mea- 
fur  ng  the  pelvis  in  the  living  woman,  too  imperfectly 
anfwer  this  purpofe  to  enable  us  by  them  to  form  a  guide 
of  practice,  and  as  the  head  of  a  child  before  it  is  born 
can  never  be  accurately  meafured,  the  determination 
muft  be  left  to  opinion  ;  and  thofe  who  are  experienced 
will  not  commit  any  great  miftake  in  their  coniedtures. 
Under  circumftances  and  in  fituations  juft  preventing  the 

fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful  ufe  of  the  veEis  ox  forceps,  and  jut  compelling 
us  to  the  fatal  meafure  of  leflening  the  head  of  the  child, 
it  may  become  a  duty  to  propofe,  on  a  future  occafton, 
the  bringing  on  premature  labour ;  at  feven  months,  or 
any  later  time,  according  to  our  fenfe  of  the  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  head  of  a  child  and  the  cavity  of  any 
particular  pelvis.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  the 
cafual  events  of  practice  hrft  infpired  the  notion  of  this 
method  in  the  mind  of  fome  perfon  who,  adverting  to 
the  fortunate  termination  of  premature  labours  coming 
on  fpontaneoufly,  in  cafes  of  diftortion  of  the  pelvis , 
endeavoured  to  imitate  by  art  what  not  unffequently 
happens  naturally. 

There  is  another  fitnation  in  which  I  have  propofed, 
and  tried  with  (heeds,  the  method  of  bringing  on  pre¬ 
mature  labour*  Some  women,  who  readily  conceive, 
proceed  regularly  in  their  pregnancy  till  they  approach 
the  full  period,  when,  without  any  apparently  adequate 
caufe,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  being  feized  with  a  rigor, 
and  the  child  inftantly  dies ;  though  it  may  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  for  fome  weeks  afterwards.  In  two  cafes  of  this 
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kind  I  have  propofed  to  bring  on  premature  labour, 
when  I  was  certain  the  child  was  living,  and  have  fu ex¬ 
ceeded  in  preferving  the  children  without  hazard  to  the 
mothers.  There  is  always  fomething  of  doubt  in  thefe 
cafes,  whether  the  child  might  not  have  been  preferved 
without  the  operation ;  but,  as  fuch  cafes  often  come 
under  coniideration,  and  as  I  am  difclonng  all  that  my 
experience  has  taught  me,  it  feemed  neceffary  to  mention 
this  circumilance. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  this  fubject  without 
entering  into  a  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  prema¬ 
ture  labour  maybe  brought  on  ;  becaufe  no  perfon  qua¬ 
lified  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  this  operation  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  performing  it.  I  mud 
however  obferve,  when  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  are 
punflured  or  ruptured,  and  the  water  difeharged,  that 
the  time  when  the  aftion  of  the  uterus  may  come  on  will 
be  very  different ;  this  happening  in  fome  inilances  in 

twelve 
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twelve  hours,  and  in  others  not  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days, 
'During  this  interval  we  have  only  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  event,  and  when  the  pains  come  on,  the  labour,  if 
natural,  is  to  be  fuffered  to  proceed  without  interuption  ; 
or,  if  irregular,  fuch  affifiance  is  to  be  given  as  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  cafe  may  required  * 

The  objections  to  the  fection  of  the  fymphifis  pubis, 
and  to  the  Csefarean  operation  are  fo  obvious,  that  it  is 
unneceflary  particularly  to  notice  thefe  fubjefts. 

THE  third  Class  of  labours  are  thofe  called  Pre- 
ter  natural.  This  term  applies  merely  to  thepofition 
of  the  child,  without  reference  to  the  mother. 

■«  i  -  •  K  l  .  .  ,  . .  1.  -  h  ;  )  .  *  r'j 

Class  4.  Anomalous  or  complex  labours:  in¬ 
dude  four  orders;  firft,  labours  attended  with  haemor¬ 
rhage  ;  thofe  attended  with  convulfions  ;  thofe  where 
there  are  two  or  more  children  ;  and,  laftly,  thofe  where 
there  is  a  defcentof  the  funis  before  the  child. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  convulfions.  Dr. 
Denman  diiluades  us  from  artificial  delivery  in  the  fir  ft 
llage  of  labours.  In  the  latter  flages,  he  leaves  the 
quell  ion  rather  undecided ;  he  is  averfe,  however,  to 
leffening  the  child’s  head. 

4  •  »  *  c  \  <•.  •  .  y ■  .  .  . .  ■ 

THE  lad  chapter  treats  of  the  management  of  women 
and  of  the  puerperal  fever.  On  the  former 
fubject,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  exifted.  Some 
have  recommended  a  firihl  antiphlogiftic  treatment, 
whilfl  the  moll  common  practice  has  been  of  a  verv  op- 
pofite  nature/  The  propofal  of  allowing  a  diet  more 
plentiful  in  quantity,  and  more  cordial  in  quality,  was 
founded  on  the  prefumed  necefnty  of  guarding  again# 
the  confequences  of  that  weakness,  which  was  thought 
to  be  occalioned'  by  fhe  circumflances  attending  child¬ 
birth.  Then  was  recommended  the  cuflom  of  fupplying 
to  the  conflitution  thofe  deficiencies  which  might  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  uterine  difcharges,  by  plentiful  living, 
and  caudle  was  difpenfed  with  an  unfparing  hand  to 
remedy  every  temporary  inconvenience. 

Sweating 
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Swearing  too  has  been  advifed,  on  the  prefumption, 
that  what  was  found  to  terminate  fevers,  would  be 
likewtfe  powerful  in  their  prevention.  And  by  fome  it 
has  been  imagined,  that  a  woman  lately  delivered  ouaht 
to  be  treated  as  if  fhe  had  been  injured  by  a  concuflfon 
or  violent  bruife  of  fome  internal  part.  On  this  principle 
the  ufe  of  fpermaceti  was  adopted. 

On  this  fubjebt  the  author  dates  his  fentiments  as  fol¬ 
lows.  c<  It  was  obferved  that  a  date  of  pregnancy  was 
an  altered,  but  not  a  morbid  date.  The  fame  obfervation 
niay  be  made  with  equal  propriety  and  truth  of  a  woman 
in  aftual  labour,  and  of  women  in  the  date  of  child-bed, 
which,  though  fometimes  accompanied  with  difeafes, 
cannot  ferioufly  be  fufpebled  to  be  of  necedity  connected 
with  them.  One  moment’s  condderation  and  view  of 
the  happy  and  perfectly  fafe  termination  of  labours  in  ge¬ 
net  al  among  the  mafs  of  women  in  this  predicament,  mud 
convince  us  to  the  contrary.  Before  w'e  therefore  hx 
upon  this  or  that  inetnod  of  treatment,  ic  is  worth  our 
trouble  to  enquire,  whether  it  be  necedary  to  edablifh 
any  peculiar  method. 

cc  When  a  woman  is  recently  delivered,  the  attending 
circumdances  reduce  ner  to  the  date  of  a  perfon  who  has 
had  profufe  evacuation  of  any  other  kind.  The  dif- 
charge  of  the  waters,  the  expulfion  of  the  child  and  of 
the  p'lacenla,  togetner  with  the  lochial  difcharge,  and  the 
gieat  efforts  die  may  properly  have  made  in  the  courfe 
of  even  a  natural  labour,  muff  necedarily  make  a  very 
great  and  immediate  change  in  her  conditution.  From 
what  does  the  change  arife  ?  from  emptinefs  and  fatigue. 
Is  it  podible  to  fix  upon  any  better  method  of  treatment 
than  what  would  be  judged  right  and  proper  under  the 
fame  circumdances  from  any  other  caufe  ?  Judging  from 
events  we  certainly  cannot,  and  after  feeing  much  prac¬ 
tice  and  trying  various  methods,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  thofe  patients  will  fare  the  bed,  and  recover  mod 
certainly  and  fpeedily,  by  whom  the  lead  change  from 
their  former  habits  is  made.  Some  difference  of  treat¬ 
ment  mud  of  courfe  be  required  for  the  delicate  and  the 

robud^ 
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robuft,  for  the  nervous  and  phlethoric,  when  there 
has  been  a  long  and  difficult,  or  a  fhori  and  eafy  la¬ 
bour,  in  a  hot  or  cold  climate,  in  fu  miner  or  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  fame  climate  in  particular  fituations. 
I  hefe  muft  of  courfe  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
medical  attendant.  But  I  am  convinced,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  principle  of  making  as  little  change  as  poffible, 
either  in  diet  or  any  other  refpeCd,  wall  belt  anfwer  his 
expectations.  ” 

^  The  author  fpeaks  in  itrong  terms  of  the  neceffity  of 
bleeding  in  the  puerperal  fever  ;  but,  to  be  ufeful,  it 
muft  be  done  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  difeafe. 
He  had  long  entertained  prejudices  againft  this  evacu¬ 
ation,  which  experience  at  length  overcame.  He  is 
convinced  that  his  reafoning  on  that  head  was  fallacious, 
and  his  fears  groundlefs ;  and  that  what  he  had  confidered 
as  proofs  of  the  infufficlency  or  impropriety  of  bleeding 
in  the  true  puerperal  fever,  ought  in  reality  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  negleCt  of  performing  it  in  an  effectual 
manner,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  In  fhort, 
it  the  firft  ftage  be  buffered  to  pafs  unheeded,  bleeding 
will  certainly  then  be  injurious,  the  opportunity  having 
been  loft ;  and  the  phylician  afterwards  called  in,  how¬ 
ever  great  his  talents  may  be,  will  too  often  have  the 
mortification  of  being  a  fpeCtator  of  mifchief  which  he 
cannot  then  remedy,  and  of  an  event  which  he  can 
only  deplore. 

It  is  in  general  abfolutely  ne cellary  to  bleed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  puerperal  fever,  and  we  may  then 
avail  o urfel ves  of  the  advantage  which  this  operation 
affords,  with  equal  fafety  and  propriety  as  in  any  other 
inflammatory  difeafe,  under  other  circumftances.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn,  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  and  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms,  being  cautious  not  to  err  by  bleeding 
cmneceilarily,  or  in  taking  away  too  large  a  quantity, 
but  it  benefit  ffiould  be  derived  from  the  firft  operation, 
and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  fhoukl  require  it,  we  fhall 
be  juftified  in  repeating  it  at  fhort  intervals  ;  not  with  a 

view 
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view  of  moderating  or  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the 
inflammation,  but  if  poflible  of  wholly  fupprefiing  it. 
J  or  when  the  fever  has  remained  tor  a  very  few  days, 
the  putrid  fymptoms  advance  very  rapidly,  and  its  corn 
tinuance  depends  upon  caufes  which  cannot  be  removed, 
but  will  be  m  realed  by  bleeding.  When  the  attack  is 
violent  and  the  conftitution  feeble,  it  is  always  more  fafe 
and  expedilioufly  ferviceable  to  draw  Hood  by  fcarifica- 
tion  and  :  upping,  or  by  the  a.ppli  ation  of  eight  or  ten, 
or  even  a  greater  number  of  lee<  hes  to  that  part  of  the 
abdomen  whi  h  appears  to  be  principally  aixedted.  In 
fome  countries  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  veins  has  been  con tide red  as  more  effectual  in 
this  dileafe  than  any  other  inode  of  bleeding. 

THE  difeafes  of  children,  together  with  fome 
further  obfervations  on  the  puerperal  fever,  will  form 
the  fubjedt  of  a  future  volume. 


Art.  XL.  Philofophical  TranfaBims>  Part  the  FirJL 

For  the  Year  1795. 

(  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  283.  ) 

IN  our  laft  number  we  gave  an  account  of  Mr,  Home's 
firft  paper  on  mufcular  motion.  We  are  now  to 
notice  his  fecund  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  which  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  in  November,  1794.  The 
Croonian  ledture  was  eftablilhed  for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
plaining,  or  at  lead  throwing  light  on  the  principle  of 
mufcular  motion.  Many  and  perhaps  infuperable  dif¬ 
ficulties  obftrudf  our  progrefs  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  objeft.  Indeed  this  was  taking  up  the  fubjedt  at 
the  wrong  end.  Wnilft  we  pofiefled  fo  fcanty  a  Lore 
of  fadts,  and  were  fo  un  cquainted  with  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  the  exertion  of  mufcular  power,  it 
was  futile  and  vein  to  attempt  to  inveftigate  its  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  ablefi;  anato- 
rnilb  and  phylioiogilts  have  been  led  to  deviate  from 
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the  original  intention  of  the  founder  of  this  le&ure ; 
and,  inftead  of  attempting  an  inveftigation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  explain  the  anatomical  ftrudture,  and  various 
phenomena  of  mufcles  with  which  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  by  this  means  furnifn  data  for  future 
inquiries. 

1  he  immediate  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  paper  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  optical  adjuftment  of  the  eye  to 
different  diftances.  The  mufcularity  of  the  cryftalline 
numour,  and  the  elongation  of  the  whole  organ  by  the 
joint  adiion  of  its  mufcles,  have  been  held  forth  with 
confiderable  probability,  as  fufftcient  for  that  purpofe. 
I  he  progrefs  Mr.  Hunter  had  made  in  this  inveftiga- 
tion  enabled  him  to  prove  the  cryftalline  humour  of 
the  eye  to  be  laminated,  and  the  laminae  to  be  com¬ 
peted  of  fibres  ;  but  the  life  to  which  thefe  fibres  are 
applied  in  the  ceconomy  of  the  eye  he  had  not  afcer- 
tained,  although  feveral  experiments  were  inftituted 
with  that  view:  his  opinion,  however,  was  in  favour 
of  their  being  mufcular,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjufting 
the  eye  to  different  diftances,  by  their  contraction  and 
relaxation.  Mr.  Home  has  purfued  the  fubjeft  in  the 
prefent  lecture,  by  a  general  attention  to  all  the  cir- 
cumliances  ;  but  his  experiments  tend  chiefly  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  change  which  the  cornea  undergoes  during 
this  adjuftment.  In  profecuting  this  enquiry,  Mr.  H. 
had  the  afliftance  of  Mr.  Ramfden,  whole  abilities  and 
peculiar  attention  to  optical  fubjedts  are  well  known. 

Several  experiments,  made  on  the  eye  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  patient,  from  which  the  cryftalline  humour  had 
been  extracted,  proved  that  the  eye,  when  deprived  of 
this  humour,  had  ftill  a  power  of  adjufting  itfelf  to  dif¬ 
ferent  diftances  ;  it  even  appeared,  that  the  range  of 
adjuftment  of  the  imperfedt  eye,  when  the  two  "eyes 
were  made  to  fee  at  nearly  th'e  fame  focal  diftanee,  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  perfect  eye,  or  at  leaft  equalled  it. 
As  the  adjunient  of  the  eye  was,  by  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  proved  not  to  refide  in  the  cryftalline,  a  fet  of 
experiments  was  inftituted,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcer- 
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taining  how  far  a  change  of  figure,  in  the  cornea,  might 
be  adequate  to  this  effect.  In  the  firft  place  Mr.  Home 
afcertained,  by  trial  on  the  cornea,  taken  from  the  eye 
of  a  perfon,  of  forty  years  of  age,  two  days  after  death, 
that  it  poflefles  coniiderable  elafticity,  fo  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  having  its  diameter  elongated  by  fully  one- 
eleventh  part ;  and  by  dilledtion  he  found,  that  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  ftraight  mufcles  of  the 
eye  is  fo  near  the  cornea,  that  they  are  not  attached  to 
the  fclerotic  coat,  until  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
cl i fiance  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  He  alio  found, 
that  the  cornea  is  compofed  of  two  laminae,  the  external 
being  a  continuation  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  ftraight 
mufcles,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  central  tendon, 
the  other  a  continuation  of  the  fclerotic  coat.  The 
cornea  is  thickeft  near  the  axis  of  the  eye,  at  which 
place  alio  it  yields  the  molt  by  its  elafticity. 

Opticians  will  eafily  conceive,  that  the  figure  of  this 
lens  mult  therefore  be  changed  by  the  adtion  of  the 
ftraight  mufcles.  But  it  undoubtedly  was  a  delidera- 
tum,  to  afcertain  the  adtual  production  of  this  event  in 
the  living  fubjedt.  Mr.  Ramfden  contrived  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  this  purpofe ;  it  confifted  of  a  board  with  an 
aperture  ;  again!!  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which 
the  individual  could  reft  his  forehead  and  chin,  while 
the  cheek  was  applied  to  one  of  the  tides.  A  micro- 
fcope  was  fixed  on  the  out  fide  of  ihf  board,  and  fb 
placed  as  to  take  into  its  field  the  lateral  part  of  the 
front  of  the  cornea,  w  hich  projects  beyond  the  eye-lids. 
And,  laftly,  a  plate  of  brats  was  fo  adjufted  before  the 
eye,  that  a  diftant  objedt  was  feen  through  a  lmall  hole 
drilled  in  the  fame.  The  diflance  of  the  plate  of  brafs 
being  about  fix  inches,  the  hole  itfelf  ferved  as  the  near 
objedt.  In  this  way  it  was  clearly  afcertained,  that  the 
cornea  is  more  convex  w  hen  a  near  than  when  a  diftant 
objedt  is  viewed.  The  extreme  difference,  meaiured 
in  the  diredtion  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  was  about  one 
.eighth  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  a  fpace  very  diftinctly 
rneafurable  in  arnicrofcope  magnifying  thirty  times. 

From 
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From  the  different  experiments  the  author  concludes., 

1.  That  the  eye  has  a  power  of  adjusting  itfclf  to 
different  diftances  when  deprived  of  the  cryftalline  lens; 
and  therefore  the  fibrous  and  laminated  fb  ucture  of  that 
lens  is  not  intended  to  alter  its  form,  but  to  prevent  re¬ 
flections  in  the  paiTage  of  the  rays  through  the  furfaces 
of  media  of  different  denfities,  and  to  correct  fpherica! 
aberration. 

2.  That  the  cornea  is  made  up  of  laminae  ;  that  it  is 
elaflic,  and  when  ftretched,  is  capable  of  being  enlong- 
ated  one-eleventh  part  of  its  diameter,  contracting  toils 
former  length  immediately  upon  being  left  to  itfelf. 

3.  That  the  tendons  of  the  four  ftraight  mufcles  of  the 
eye  are  continued  on  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and 
terminate,  or  arc  inferted,  in  its  external  lamina  ;  their 
afiiion  will  therefore  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 

4.  That  in  changing  the  focus  of  the  eye  from  feeing 
with  parallel  rays  to  a  near  diftance,  there  is  a  vifible 
alteration  produced  in  the  figure  of  the  cornea,  render¬ 
ing  it  more  convex ;  and  when  the  eye  is  again  adapted 
to  parallel  rays,  the  alteration  by  which  the  cornea  is 
brought  back  to  its  former  ftate  is  equally  vifible. 

*  Having  fupported  thefe  faffs  by  the  evidence  of 
anatomical  ftruflure,  and  abfolute  demonftration,  I  fhali 
confider  them  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  make  feme  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  inufcular  and  elaflic  power  by  which 
fo  very  curious  an  effefl  as  the  adjuftment  of  the  eye  is 
produced. 

‘  The  four  ftraight  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bony  orbit  near  the  foramen  opticum  ; 
they  become  broader  as  they  pafs  forward,  and  when 
arrived  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye-ball,  are  infenfibly 
changed  for  tendons ;  thefe  adhere  to  the  fclerotic  coat, 
and  terminate  in  the  external  lamina  of  the  cornea, 
which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  them. 

*  When  we  confider  the  fituation  of  thefe  mufcles,  it 
is  evident  that  their  aflion  will  produce  three  very  dif¬ 
ferent  effefls  upon  the  eye,  according  to  circumftances. 
When  they  afl  feparately>  they  will  move  the  eye  in 
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different  direftions  ;  when  together,  with  only  a  (mail 
quantity  of  contraction,  they  will  fteady  the  eye-ball ; 
and  when  this  is  increafed  they  will  comprefs  the  lateral 
and  pofterior  parts  of  the  eye.  This  compreffion  of  the 
eye  will  force  the  aqueous  humour  forwards  againft  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  while  the  circumference  is  Readied 
by  the  mufcles,  fo  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
cornea  will  be  rendered  fhorter,  and  its  diftance  from  the 
retina  increafed. 

€  That,  the  eye-ball  cannot  be  made  to  recede  in  the 
orbit  by  any  of  thefe  aftions,  is  fufficiently  proved  by  its 
not  having  done  fo  in  any  of  the  experiments. 

c  Thefe  mufcles  are  uncommonly  large,  and  come 
much  further  forward  than  appears  neceffary  for  the 
purpofes  generally  affigped  to  them;  but  when  applied 
to  fo  important  an  office  as  that  we  have  juft  Rated,  their 
fize,  and  anterior  infertion,  are  eafily  explained. 

‘  It  may  be  imagined  that  I  have  allotted  to  thefe 
mufcles  a  greater  variety  of  ufes  than  is  compatible  with 
the  fimplicity  of  the  general  laws  of  the  animal  (Eco¬ 
nomy  ;  but  to  prove  this  not  to  be  the  cafe,  I  fhall  only 
bring  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  as  an  inftance  of  a  fimilar 
kind.  Thatmufcle  is  attached  to  the  fcapula  by  both  its 
heads,  one  of  which  paffes  through  the  joint  of  the 
ihoulder  ;  they  afterwards  unite,  and  their  common  ten¬ 
don  is  inferted  into  the  radius;  when  the  mufcle  con¬ 
tracts,  the  Rrft  effefts  will  be  to  fteady  the  joint  of  the 
ihoulder;  if  the  contraction  is  increafed,  it  will  rotate 
the  radius,  and  if  ftill  more  increafed,  bend  the  fore¬ 
arm, 

"  There  are  many  inftances  in  animal  bodies  of 
elafticity  being  fubftituted  for  mufcular  aft  ion,  but  this 
in  the  eye  is  by  much  the  moft  beautiful  of  thofe 
applications. 

*  In  the  vafcular  fyftem  the  arteries  are  compofed  of 
mufcular  fibres,  and  an  eiaftic  fubftance  ;  in  the  natural 
eafy  ftate  of  circulation,  the  re-aftion  in  the  larger  veffels 
are  principally  the  effeft  of  elafticity,  but  when  increafed,, 
it  is  the  effeft  of  mufcular  contraction* 
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*  The  claws  of  the  lion  are  drawn  up,  and  fupported 
from  the  ground,  by  means  of  elaftic  ligaments ;  but 
they  are  brought  down  for  ufe,  which  is  an  adion  not 
of  often  required,  by  mufcles. 

<•  In  the  adjuftment  of  the  eye  it  is  the  fame  ;  the 
ftate  fitted  for  parallel  rays  is  the  effed  of  elalticity,  but 
that  for  nearer  diftances,  which  is  lefs  frequently  wanted* 
is  the  effed  of  mufcular  abtion. 

<•  In  thefe  different  inftances,  the  intention  is  uni¬ 
formly  to  avoid  the  expence  of  mufcular  action  when-^ 
ever  the  effed  can  be  produced  in  any  other  way,  as 
mufcular  adions  confume  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood,  which  is  the  nouriihment  of  the  body. 

<•  1  hat  the  adjyfting  the  eye  to  near  diftances  is  the 
effdd  of  an  adion,  or  exertion,  was  very  evident  to 
every  gentleman  concerned  in  thefe  experiments,,  Ini 
changing  the  focus  of  our  eyes  we  were  much  afto-* 
nifhed,  particularly  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  who  was. 
prefent ;  at  the  exertion  required  to  adjuft  the  eye  to  the 
near  diftances,  and  the  facility  with  which  is  was  adapted 
todiftant  ones  ;  the  firft  was  a  ftrain  upon  the  eye,  the: 
fecond  appeared  a  relief  to  it. 

<  When  the  eye  was  intent  upon  the  near  objed,  it 
required  the  attention  to  be  conftantly  kept  up,  or  the 
fubjed  became  indiftind  ;  and  if  w'e  looked  at  it  beyond 
a  certain  time  the  eye  was  lo  much  fatigued  as  to  lofe  itl 
at  intervals.  This  correfponds  with  other  mufcular 
adions,  for  whenever  mufcles  are  kept  long  in  one 
ftate  they  begin  to  vibrate  involuntarily. 

‘  Thefe  circumftances  explain  what  may  be  called1 
a  coup  a  ceil,  or  the  diftindnefs  with  which  an  objed  is! 
feen  when  the  eye  is  firft  fixed  upon  it.  This  arifes  from 
the  nice  adjuftment  produced  by  the  mufcles  when  firft 
throwm  into  adion,  w7hich  they  cannot  keep  up,  being 
unable  to  remain  long  in  the  fame  ftate;  nor  can  they, 
after  having  been  ufed  for  any  time,  return  to  this  ad¬ 
juftment  with  the  lame  exadnefs. 

<  The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  eye  at  an  ad- 
Varfted  period  of  life,  by  w  hich  it  lofes  its  adjuftment  to 
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very  near,  and  very  diftant  objedts,  does  not  arife 
from  any  defeat  in  the  niufcles,  as  might  at  firft  be 
imagined,,  fince  that  would  not  account  for  the  eye 
being  unable  to  fee  with  parallel  rays;  nor  is  there  any 
obvious  reafon  why  thefe  mufcles  fhould  lofe  their 
powders,  while  others,  which  are  not  apparently  fo, 
ftrong,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  elfedts,  retain  their 
full  adtionlong  after  the  eye  has  undergone  this  change, 

*  This  defedt  in  the  eye,  I  am  led  to  believe,  is  brought 
on  by  the  cornea  loting  its  elafticity,  as  w7e  advance  in 
life,  neither  contracting  nor  being  elongated  to  its 
ufual  extent,  but  remaining  in  a  middle  ftate,  That 
elaltic  fubftances  in  the  body  do  undergo  fuch  a  change 
may  be  well  illuftrated  in  the  vafcular  fyftem.  The 
aorta  is  compofed  almoft  entirely  of  elaftic  fubftance, 
and  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  body*  at  an  ad- 
vanced  age,  which  is  fo  often  found  to  have  loft  its  na¬ 
tural  adtion ;  it  appears  to  undergo  a  change  from  age 
alone,  becoming  in-elaftic,  and  then  taking  on  difeafes 
of  different  kinds,  as  being  offified,  or  becoming  aneu- 
rifmal ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  difeafes  it  is  found  to 
be  contracted,  although  often  the  reverie ;  and  when 
difeafe  has  not  fupervened,  the  artery  more  commonly 
remains  in  the  middle  ftate. 

f  The  cornea  having  fimilar  properties  muft  be 
liable  to  a  fimilar  change,  but  its  adtion  being  lefs  con- 
ftant,  and  the  power  which  it  is  to  relift  being  weaker, 
the  change  will  probably  be  more  gradual,  and  lefs  in 
degree,  but  fufficient  to  account  for  the  alteration  we 
find  in  the  focus  of  the  eyes  of  old  people/ 

There  are  many  other  circumftances,  Mr.  Home  ob~ 
ferves,  refpedting  vilion,  and  which  may  occur  in  dif¬ 
eafe,  that  may  be  explained  by  a  kno  wledge  of  thefe 
fadts  :  but  the  prefent  ledture  was  only  intended  to 
eftablifti  the  fadts  themfelves.  At  a  future  period  he 
promifes  to  conftder  their  application  to  the  phasiror- 
mena  of  vifion,  in  health  and  iu  difeafe, 
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An  experimental  Enquiry  concerning  the  Reprodtcbfiotr  of 
Nerves.  By  J.  Haight  on,  M.  D.  Read  February  the 
26th ,  1795.  —  Dr.  Haighton  probably  knew  nothing  of 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  in  proof  of  the 
reproduction  of  nerves,  as  related  in  our  laft  number, 
or  he  would  have  noticed  them,  having  been  made 
fo  long  prior  to  his  own.  The  fad  of  reproduction, 
however,  came  out  under  a  courfe  of  experiments,  in- 
Minted  for  a  very  different  purpofe  by  Mr.  Cruikfhank. 
The  analogy  of  fractured  bones  and  tendons  leads  us, 
a  priori,  to  fuppofe  that  a  renovation  of  the  fubftance 
of  a  nerve  might  alfo  take  place..  With  refpeCt  to  this, 
it  has  been  both  affirmed  and  denied :  home  affirm,  that 
the  new-formed  fubftance  poftefles  the  characters  of  the 
original  nerve  ;  whilft  others  maintain,  that  it  is  totally 
different:  and  both  pretend  to  found  their  opinions  on 
experiment. 

Dr.  Haighton  very  properly  rejeCts  the  appeal  to 
difteCtion,  as  a  left  of  the  identity  of  the  newly-formed 
with  the  original  fubftance.  Anatomy  is  certainly  not 
competent  to  determine  what  is  the  precife  ftruCture  of 
nerves,  what  are  the  nature  and  characters  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  nervous  fibrils,  or  by  what  mechanifm  or  powder 
they’ execute  their  allotted  function.  Declining  therefore 
an  appeal  fo  undecilive,  he  fought  a  teft  lefs  doubtful 
and  fallacious:  as  inch  a  teft  was  not  to  be  found  within 
the  pale  of  anatomy,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  the 
refources  of  phyliology  could  furnilh  him  with  what  he 
'  wifhed. 

*  From  phyliology  we  learn,  that  if  the  aBion  of  a 
nerve  be  fuj 'pended  by  a  divijion  of  it,  and  if  that  action  be 
recovered  in  conference  of  an  union  of  its  divided  extremi¬ 
ties,  fuch  medium  of  union  mu  ft  pojfefs  the  characters  and 
properties  of  nerve..  I  had  therefore  only  to  determine, 
wh  t  nerves  appeared  the  moft  favourable  for  the  ex¬ 
periments,  and  purfue  the  petition  firft  ftated  to  its  ul¬ 
timate  confequence.  I  know  not  if  my  choice  was  ju¬ 
dicious,  but  1  determined  on  the  eighth  pair. 
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c  The  firft  ftep  I  took  in  this  inquiry,  was  to  afcer- 
tain  what  effeBs  will  arife  from  the  divifion  of  both  thefe 
nerves ,  together  with  that  branch  of  the  great  fympathetic 
nerve ,  accompanying  and  ftrongly  adhering  to  them . 

A  dog  being  properly  fecured,  and  a  convenient 
incifion  made  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  I  divided  both 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair :  he  became  immediately 
reftlefs  and  uneafy,  betraying  fymptoms  of  great  dif- 
trefs  upon  the  ftomach,  which  continued  eight  hours, 
when  he  died. 

f  Though  the  refill!  of  this  experiment  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  what  other  experimental  phyfiologifts  have 
Hated,  I  thought  it  of  importance  to  the  prefent  inquiry, 
to  give  confirmation  by  further  experiment.  I  there¬ 
fore  repeated  it  on  two  other  dogs,  one  of  which  fur- 
vived  three  days,  the  other  only  two. 

f  From  thefe  experiments  we  leant,  that  the  adtion 
of  thefe  nerves  was  fufpended,  and  that  thofe  vital  or¬ 
gans,  which  received  their  nervous  energy  from  this 
fource,  had  their  functions  arrefted,  fo  that  death  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  neceffary  confequence. 

f  It  may  be  faid  here,  by  way  of  objection,  that  a 
violent  fnock  had  been  fuddenly  given  to  the  machine  ; 
and  that  the  animal  perifhed  rather  from  the  hidden  de¬ 
privation  of  the  nervous  influence,  than  from  its  abfo- 
lute  lofs  ;  and  that  if  the  fame  quantity  had  been  ab- 
ftradted  in  a  more  gradual  way,  the  animal  might  have 
furvived  it.  How  little  validity  there  would  be  in  fuch 
an  objection  the  following  experiment  will  evince. 

e  Another  dog  being  procured,  I  divided  only  one  of2 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair.  1  was  furprifed  to  fee 
how  flightly  he  was  attested  from  it ;  for,  excepting  a 
little  morofenefs,  there  was  fcarcely  any  alteration  per¬ 
ceptible,  fo  that  within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation 
he  took  food  as  ufual.  On  the  third  day,  I  divided  the 
other  nerve ;  but  the  fame  fymptoms  immediately  fin 
pervened  here  tas  followed  the  divifion  of  both  nerves 
in  the  former  experiments :  he  continued  in  a  ftate  of 
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reflleflnefs  and  anxiety,  with  palpitations  and  tremors* 
Until  the  fourth  day,  when  he  died. 

f  The  event  of  this  experiment  differs  in  nothing  from 
the  former,  than  that  the  fate  of  the  animal  was  luff 
pended  a  little  longer,  but  the  ultimate  effeft  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame ;  therefore,  in  the  firff  experiment,  the 
death  of  the  animal  is  not  to  he  implied  to  the  mere  fuM 'em 
deprivation  of  nervous  energy ,  but  to  its  abfolute  lojs. 

6  Wifhing  next  to  determine  whether,  by  lengthening 
the  interval  between  the  diviiion  of  the  two  nerves,  a 
few  days  more,  the  life  of  the  animal  could  not  be  pro- 
trailed  to  a  greater  length,  or  even  faved,  I  made  ano¬ 
ther  experiment. 

4  Having  divided  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair, 
and  waited  the  lapfe  of  nine  days,  I  divided  the  other. 
The  fame  fymptoms  came  on  now  as  in  the  lait  experi¬ 
ment,  but  fcarcely  fo  violent.  The  only  kind  of  food 
he  would  take  was  milk* and  that  infmali  quantities ;  and 
this  always  produced  great  uneafinefs  at  the  ftomach, 
with  fymptoms  of  indigeftion.  In  this  hate  he  continued 
thirteen  days,  and  then  died,  very  much  emaciated. 

(  From  this  dos  having  lingered  fo  long,  I  was  be- 
ginning  to  entertain  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  and  nad 
that  eventually  happened,  I  doubt  much  whether,  even 
under  the  prefent  uncertainty  of  things,  I  could  have 
refilled  the  temptation  of  a  (bribing  inch  recovery  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  nerves;  but  the  event  put  a  flop  to 
my  (peculation. 

6  I  think  I  have  now  proved  my  firft  pofition,  (viz.) 
that  whether  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  be  divided  in  im¬ 
mediate  fucceffion,  fo  as  to  deprive  an  animal  of  their 
influence  fuddenly,  or  whether  this  deprivation  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  more  gradual  way,  the  confequences  are,  in 
the  end,  equally  fatal.  I  muff  next  endeavour  to  avail 
inyfelf  of  this  fact  in  the  folution  of  the  problem  no  w  be¬ 
fore  me.  If  the  fubftance  of  nerve  be  reproduced,  eer- 
tainly  a  period  longer  than  the  above  muff  be  neceffary 
for  this  procefs;  but  to  mark  the  preeife  point  of  time 
when  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  would  require  the  facrifice 
of  more  animals  than'  a  queftion  of  mere  curiofity  could 
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jaftiFy.  I  mu  ft*  therefore*  content  myfelf  with  giving 
a  general  anfwer'  to  the  queftion,  and  inquire  whether* 
by  fufpending  the  divifion  of  the  fecond  nerve  for  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  than  was  done  in  the  two 
jail  experiments*  the  exiilence  of  the  animal  could  be 
preferved. 

4  Another  dog  being  procured*  and  one  of  the  nerves 
of  the  eighth  pair  divided*  I  allowed  fix  weeks  to  elapfe 
before  the  other  was  cut  through.  This  divifion  of  the 
correfponding  nerve  evidently  deranged  him;  but  in  a 
much  lefs  degree  than  in  the  former  experiments.  For 
fome  days  he  refufed  folid  food*  but  took  milk;  after¬ 
wards  he  ate  folid  food  in  fmall  quantities  ;  and  near  a 
month  had  palled  away  before  he  fed  as  ufuah  The 
actions  of  the  ftomach  were  for  a  long  time  evidently  de¬ 
ranged,  fo  that” he  was  continually  harraffed  with  ly me¬ 
lons  s  of  indigeftion;  and  fix  months  had  nearly  elapfed 
before  he  recovered  health,  though  during  five  months 
of  the  time  he  took  his  ufual  quantity  of  food. 

5  Now,  to  what  caufe  are  we  to  impute  his  recovery  ? 
The  rnoft  probable  one  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  interval 
of  fix  weeks  the  firft  nerve  had  been  reproduced;  fo 
that  the  actions  ofthofe  organs,  depending  upon  this 
nerve,  though  fomewhat  diflurbed,  were  not  fiifpended. 
But  as  the  union  of  the  fecond  nerve  advanced,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  firft  became  more  perfect,  the  vital 
organs  gradually  recovered  their  healthy  ftate. 

4  I  kept  this  animal  nineteen  months,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  which  time  he  performed  the  office  of  a 
yard  dog.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
in  all  the  experiments,  the  voice  was  totally  loft  on  the 
divifion  of  the  fecond  nerve.  This  effed  anatomifts 
will  eafily  underhand,  from  recollefling  that  the  recur¬ 
rent  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  which  are  the  true 
vocal  nerves,  originate  below  the  part  where  the  trunks 
of  the  eighth  pair  were  cut  through  ;  confequently  thofe 
nerves  are  themfelves,  in  effedi,  divided.  Now  it  de¬ 
fer  ves  to  be  remarked,  that  his  voice  returned  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  general  health  improved;  and  in  about  fix 
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months  he  could  bark  as  ftrongly  as  before,  but  the 
pitch  of  his  voice  was  evidently  raffed. 

*  From  this  experiment,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to 
believe,  that  there  mud  have  been  a  true  reproduction 
of  the  nerve;  yet  I  do  not  contend,  that  if  the  part  ot 
union  were  examined  by  an  anatomical  eye,  fuch  repro¬ 
duction  would  be  very  evident.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  perfuaded  that  anatomy  can  determine  only  the  pre¬ 
fence  and  exiftence  of  an  uniting  medium  ;  but  it  is  the 
province  of  phy Oology  to  decide  whether  the  medium  of 
union  poffefs  the  charafters,  and  perforin  the  function, 
of  the  original  nerve. 

(  The  evidence  of  reproduction,  as  refling  on  this 
experiment,  may  not  be  fufficient  to  obviate  certain 
doubts,  which  reflections  upon  this  fubjeft  may  probably 
fuggeft.  There  is  a  difficulty  which  naturally  prefentg 
itfelf  here,  and  this  is  the  poffibility  of  the  ftomach  and 
vocal  organs  having  received  an  additional  fupply  of 
nervous  energy  from  another  fource.  And  to  give  an 
appearance  of  validity  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  faid 
that  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  communicates  energy  to  the 
larynx,  by  means  of  the  laryngeal  branch;  and  that  this 
branch  arifes  from  the  trunk,  above  the  part  where  the 
divifion  was  made,  and  confequently  its  funflion  received 
no  interruption  from  the  experiment.  Again,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ftomach,  another  apparent' objeftion  offers. 
This  organ  receives  nerves  from  the  great  fympathetic, 
as  well  as  the  eighth  pair;  and  nothing  hitherto  ad^ 
vanced  has  tended  to  difprove,  that  the  defeft  of  nervous 
influence,  from  the  divifion  of  the  latter,  has  been  fup- 
plied  by  greater  exertions  of  the  former.  Laftiy,  the 
familiar  analogy  of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  where  collateral 
branches  are  enlarged  from  the  obliteration  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  trunk,  tend  further  to  give  weight  to  thcfe  doubts. 

c  To  remove  thcfe  feeming  difficulties,  by  anatomical 
inveftigation,  or  by  direfling  my  views  to  any  changes 
that  might  be  induced  on  the  anaftomofing  nervous  fila¬ 
ments,  would  be  an  undertaking,  not  lefs  tedious  jn  its 
execution  than  unfatisfaflory  in  its  refult ;  for  there 
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would  dill  remain  room  for  oppofite  opinions :  and  while 
feme  would  argue  that  thefe  an  a  do  mo  fin  it  filaments  were 
become  evidently  enlarged,  others  would  contend  that 
they,  had  not  buffered  the  flighted  change. 

1  Now,  I  have  already  exp  reded  my  difl.ru 0:  of  thofe 
decihons  which  are  founded  on  an  appeal  to  the  eye,  fee.* 
ing  that  anatomy  has  yet  to  explain  by  what  mechanifm  or 
firuclure  thefe  organs  perform  their  office  ;  and  becaufe 
I  have  frequently  heard  oppofite  opinions  on  my  own 
preparations.  I  therefore  prefer  an  appeal  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  thefe  parts,  and  inquire  whether,  in  the  expe¬ 
riment  in  which  the  dog  furvived  the  diyi.fi on  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  after  an  interval  of  fix 
week  Sj,  it  was  effe  filed  by  the  reproduction  of  the  fir  ft 
divided  nerve,  or  in  another  wav  ? 

1  There  are  only  two  poffible  anfwers  to  Rich  a  quef- 
tion ;  thefe  are,  that  either  the  functions  of  the  ftomac'b, 
larynx,  Sec.  were  carried  on  by  anaftomofing  nerves ; 
or  that  the  united  nerves  had  recovered  their  original 
importance. 

f  If  the  fir'il  be  contended  for,  this  confequence 
ought  to  enfue,  (viz.)  that  the  eighth  pair  fhould  now 
be  intirely  ufelefs,  and  both  of  them  may  be  divided  a 
fecond  time,  without  injuring  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
animal. 

‘  If  the  lad  be  granted,  it  mud  of  nece.flity  follow, 
that  the  medium  of  union  po  defied  the  fame  properties 
as  the  original  nerve. 

£  I  have  now  circumfcribed  the  field  of  inquiry,  and 
have  drawn  the  quedion  into  fo  narrow  a  comp  a  fs,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  fingle  experiment  to  prove  either 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  If  now  the  eighth  pair 
be  divided  a  fecond  time  in  immediate  fuccceffion,  and 
the  animal  fuftain  it  with  impunity,  I  conceive  it  right 
to  conclude,  that  the  a  biffins  of  thofe  organs,  which  ori¬ 
ginally  were  carried  on  through  the  means  of  the  eighth 
pair,  are  now  performed  by  other  channels,  and  that  the 
true  fubdance  of  the  nerve  is  not  reproduced.  But  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  animal  die  in  confequence  of  it, 
then  I  think  it  equally  juft  to  infer*  that  the  new  formed 
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fubftance  is  really  and  truly  nerve ,  becaufe  we  know  of 
no  other  fiibftance  which  can  perform  the  office  of  nerve. 
I  iha.ll  rely  then  upon  the  following,  and  confider  it  as 

my  expefimenlum  crude* 

1  Having  the  dog  in  my  poffeffion  upon  which  I  di¬ 
vided  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  nineteen  months  before, 
I  cut  through  both  of  them  now,  in  immediate  fuccef- 
fion.  The  uiual  fypmtoms  were  immediately  induced, 
and  continued  until  the  feeond  day,  when  he  died. 

*  After  death  I  carefully  dilfe cted  out  thefe  nerves, 
and  have  preferved  them  as  evidences  of  my'  fuccefs. 
I  think  I  have  now  anfwered  the  quedion  I  propofed  to 
myfelf,  and  can  affirm,  that  nerves  are  not  capable  of 
being  united  when  divided,  but  that  the  new  formed  fuh - 
fiance  is  really  and  truly  nerved 
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TFT  is  a  faff,  the  author  of  this  effay  obferves,  which 
A  is  indisputable,  that  the  new  fyftem  of  medicine,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  has  produced  a 
more  remarkable  revolution,  both  in  the  theoretical  and 
prablical  departments  of  this  branch  of  fcience  than  is 
to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  hiftory  of  medicine. 
Under  all  the  former  dofirines  of  this  art,  and  under  al- 
mod  every  modification  of  difeafe,  we  find  an  univerfal 
famenefs  in  the  method  of  cure.  Bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  and  every  other  mode  of  evacuation,  were 
indilcriminately  applied  in  almofl  every  difeafe;  and 
even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  ftimulants  were  employed, 
or  an  invigorating  plan  of  cure  purfued,  thefe  were  fre- 
,  quently  alternated  with  evacuants,  as  if  certain  difeafes 
coui  d  not  he  eradicated,  except  by  the  oppofite  means 
of  inducing  debility  and  vigour  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
body 
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The  praSice,  founded  on  the  new  theory,  in  one  re- 
fpe6l  refembles  the  old*  as  the  fame  method  of  cure  is 
employed  in  the  far  greater  number  of  difeafes,  The 
old  theorifts  univerfally  applied  evacuants,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  debilitate  the  fyftem  by  every  means.  The 
application  of  ftimulants  is  nearly  as  univerfal,  on  the 
principles  of  the  new  theory.  According  to  the  affertion 
of  its  author,  this  plan  of  cure  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  proportion  of  ninety-feven  difeafes  in  the  hundred. 
If  this  opinion  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  what 
havock  mud  have  been  produced  by  the  oppofite  me¬ 
thod,  during  the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  Mr.  Heardman  re¬ 
marks,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  both  the  beneficial 
and  pernicious  tendency  of  either  mode  of  practice  is 
nearly  in  an  equal  ratio,  in  proportion  to  the  time  of 
their  refpe&ive  reigns.  Mankind  hitherto  have  had  a 
wonderful  tendency  towards  ruining  into  extremes.  In 
no  cafe,  perhaps,  is  this  fabl  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  infiance  now  before  us:  For  if  (as  has  been  al¬ 
iened)  the  p radii ce  under  the  old  theories  has  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  more  frequently  to  produce  death  than  to  cure 
difeafe,  it  is  ftiil  perhaps  problematical,  whether  that  of 
more  modern  date  does  not,  in  many  infiances,  produce 
the  fame  effect,  bv  employing  an  oppofite  caufe.  For 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  practice  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extreme,  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  principles  upon  which  if  is  founded,  and  alfo  by 
thofe  who  are  guided  merely  by  the  univerfal  principle 
of  imitation.  The  method,  however,  which  the  author 
of  it  adopted,  for  analyzing  the  healing  art,  has  been 
found  of  the  utmoft  importance  for  profecuting  difco- 
veries  in  every  other  branch  of  fcience ;  and  there  are 
good  grounds  to  hope,  that  by  Hill  purluing  the  fame  plan 
with  caution,  medicine  will  progreffively  become  a  molt 
valuable  acquifition  to  fociety. 

The  general  purpofe  of  the  prefent  work  is,  to  ftate  the 
caufes  and  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  the  various 
changes  to  which  the  body  is  liable,  by  the  increaied  or 
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diminiflied  action  of  thole  powers  which  produce  life;  or 
of  others,  to  the  operation  of  which  the  animal  body  may 
be  fubjecled.  Having  given  a  definition  of  life,  as  con- 
lifting  in  a  peculiar  organization,  afted  upon  by  exter¬ 
nal  ftimuli,  he  proceeds  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  ftruc- 
tore  of  the  animal  body,  chiefly  with  the  defign  of  Shew¬ 
ing,  that  a  fimilar  organization,  under  various  modifi¬ 
cations,  takes  place  in  every  part.  Secondly,  that  by 
the  union  of  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  a  com¬ 
plete  and  indivifible  whole  is  formed,  fo  that  any  agent, 
which  operates  on  a  particular  part,  muff,  in  a  greater 
or  leffer  degree,  affect  the  whole.  Thirdly,  he  offers 
fome  general  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  excitability, 
or  that  principle  which  appears  to  exift  in  every  part 
of  the  body  ;  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  fufceptibie  of 
the  adtion  of  various  agents.  And,  laftly,  he  particu¬ 
larizes  thofe  agents,  by  the  operation  of  which,  upon 
organized  matter,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  produced 
and  continued. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  external 
agents,  or  ftimuli,  are  faid  to  depend  on  the  f  ftate  of 
the  organization  of  the  body  or  part  to  which  they  are 
applied.’  This  ftate  is  liable  to  frequent  and  confider- 
able  variations.  Thus,  in  paralyfis,  when  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ulual  exciting  powers  is  found  to  produce 
no  etfeeff,  this  is  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  part,  by  which  it  is  rendered  incapable  of 
being  adted  upon  by  the  natural  ftimuli.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  terms  here  is  certainly  of  no  advantage, 
for  they  exprefs  no  more  than  the  common  and  well 
underftood  language —  lo/s  of  ' fenfibiiity  or  of  irritability « 
The  expreffion,  therefore,  change  of  organization ,  ex¬ 
plains  nothing  of  the  nature  of  fucli  alteration,  and  is 
merely  a  convertible  term  with  zvemt  of  excitability . 

Infancy  is  faid  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  weak  and  de¬ 
licate  organization ;  and  that  this  weak  ftate  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fibre  renders  it  impoffible  to  produce,  in  the  in¬ 
fant  fyftem,  vigour  of  body,  or  that  ftate  which  has 
been  termed  high  excitement.  There  feems  here  a 
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mifapplication  of  the  term  weaknefs,  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  expedt  the  fame  degree  of  mufcu- 
lar  ftrength  in  an  infant  as  in  the  adult :  yet,  in  ftridL 
nefs  it  can  hardly  be  laid,  that  infancy  is  a  hate  of 
weaknefs.  Strength  is  a  relative  term,  expreffive  of 
the  perfedt  performance  of  the  *  fundtions  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  animal ;  which  can  take  place  as  fully  in  the  in¬ 
fant  hate  as  in  the  adult ;  and  whilft  the  former  is  en¬ 
abled  to  perform  well  its  natural  adtions  of  nutrition, 
growth, &c.  however  different  the  powers  it  exerts  may 
be,  from  thofe  of  the  adult,  there  appears  no  more 
reafon  for  terming  fuch  ftate  a  ftate  of  weaknefs,  than 
there  would  be  tor  faying,  that  the  living  powers  of 
the  horfe  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  man,  becaufe  he 
could  exert,  by  his  mufcles,  a  greater  mechanical  force. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  with  the  author,  admit,  that 
the  excitement,  or  etfedt  produced  by  the  exciting 
powers,  on  the  body,  is  neceffarily  greater  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  infant  ftate ;  or  that  greater  vigour  can 
take  place  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A  high 
degree  of  excitement  we  conceive  to  confift  in  the  per¬ 
fect  performance  of  all  the  fundtions  ;  and  we  have  no 
idea  of  a  degree  of  general  excitement  which  exceeds 
this. 

Although  the  prefent  eftay  may  be  conlidered  as,  in 
general,  confirming  and  illuftrating  the  Brunonian  doc- 
1  rines;  yet  it  differs  from  thefe  in  feveral  material 
points ;  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  attempt  to  drew, 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  diftindtion  Dr.  Brown 
had  made,  between  indiredt  and  direct;  debility  ;  and 
that  the  pradtice,  a  riling  from  fuch  diftindtion,  is  em 
roneous  and  hurtful.  This  point  the  author  difeufles  as 
follows : 

c  Let  us  here  take  for  our  example,  a  perfon  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  poflefling  a  vigorous  com 
ftitution,  the  .various  natural  or  healthful  agents  acting 
upon  him,  and  employed  in  a  due  or  moderate  pro¬ 
portion  ;  in  this  cate,  we  obferve  all  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  duly  performed^  and  the  vigour  of  the  body  car- 
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lied  to  its  utmoft  height.  This  is  the  higheft  Hate  of 
excitement  of  which  the  fyftem  is  capable  :  or  in  other 
words,  the  organization  is  now  in  its  molt  perfect  ftate* 
We  may  next  contider  what  will  be  the  effedts  of  ab- 
ftradting,  or  employing  in  too  great  proportion,  the 
natural  ftimuli. 

A  If  the  natural  ftimuli  are  abftradted  in  any  degree, 
a  proportional  degree  of  weaknefs  will  be  produced  in 
the  fyftem.  This  is  perfectly  obvious,  if  the  natural 
ftimuli  of  heat  or  aliment  are  withdrawn  in  any  conii- 
derable  proportion.  The  organization  is  evidently  de¬ 
bilitated  ;  — .  the  powers  of  life  or  excitement  are  dh 
minithed  ;  and,  it  would  feem,  the  excitability  Is  aug- 
merited  in  an  equal  ratio.  That  the  powers  of  life  are 
-diminiihed,  will  not  be  difputed  :  And  the  feeming  pro¬ 
portional  increafe  of  the  excitability,  appears  to  be 
proved  by  a  great  number  of  fadts.  if  a  perfon  has 
failed  long,  a  fmall  proportion  of  any  of  the  natural 
ftimuli  will  produce  a  much  greater  effedt  upon  the 
fyftem  than  a  larger  quantity  would  have  done,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  debilitated  by  the  abftradtion  of  the 
ufual  ftimuli.  The  ftimulus  then,  in  this  cafe,  feems  to 
have  a  much  greater  effedt  than  it  would  have  had  if  ft  mi- 
lar  agents  had  been  regularly  applied  to  the  body.  Again, 
when  the  attraction  of  the  ufual  ftimuli  has  been  carried  to 
a  very  conftderable  extent,  as  when  a  perfon  is  nearly 
famifhed,  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  a  mild  fubftance, 
as  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  broth,  if  haftily  fwallowed,  will 
produce  the  fame  effects  as  a  ftrong  ftimulant,  fuch  as 
alcohol  would  have  done,  if  the  organization  had  not 
been  thus  debilitated.  The  mild  ftimulus  will,  in  this 
cafe,  produce  the  ufual  exhilarating  effedts  of  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  and  inftances  have  even  been  known,  in  which 
a  fmall  quantity  of  broth  has  produced  death,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  would  have 
done  in  a  fyftem  not  debilitated  by  the  abftradtion  of 
the  ufual  ftimuli.  Thefe  effedts  fufficiently  Ihew,  that 
in  that  ftate  of  weaknefs,  which  is  induced  by  the  ab¬ 
ftradtion  of  the  neceflary  agents,  the  organization  is 

more 
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more  eafily  excited  to  acftion,  than  in  the  healthful 
itate  ;  and  hence  it  is  has  been  luppofed,  that  excitabi¬ 
lity  is  accumulated.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  abftraddion  of  one  or  more  of  the  necdlary  or 
ufual  ftimuli  will  produce  a  derangement  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  uniformly  marked  by  debility.  But 
the  derangement  to  which  the  organization  is  liable, 
may  be  varied  in  feveral  ways,  according  to  the  nature 
and  ufe  of  the  him  ulus,  and  the  proportion  in  which  it 
Is  abftradled,  fo  as  to  produce,  no  doubt,  feve/al  very 
different  modifications  of  the  animal  fibre.  The  effects 
produced  on  the  body,  by  the  abffradfion  of  different 
ftimuli,  we  (hall  ftate  more  particularly  when  treating 
upon  the  agents  :  at  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  by  the  abstraction  of  aliment,  the  organization  is 
debilitated,  beeaufe  the  animal  fibre  has  not  received, 
that  acceffion  of  new  matter,  which  Is  neceffary  to  pre- 

Serve  it  in  the  healthful  (fate.  By  the  abft radfion  of  heat. 

•  ••  " 

i.  e.  when  the  body  is  placed  in  a  low  temperature,  as  at 
320  or  under,  the  animal  heat  is  carried  off  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  that  in  which  it  is  produced  in  the  body  * 
and  the  animal  fibre,  deprived  of  the  neceffary  quantity 
of  this  ffimuius,  appears  to  be  incapable  of  performing 
its  ufual  functions.  Upon  Similar  principles,  we  may 
explain  the  caufe  of  the  derangement  of  the  organization 
from  the  abftraddion  of  feveral  other  of  the  healthful 
agents.  But  it  rnuft  be  confeffed,  that  the  mode  in 
which  fame  of  thefe  agents  operate,  and  by  wrhich  they 
afiift  in  preferving  the  body  in  the  healthful  ftate,  have 
hitherto  eluded  the  refearches  of  all  phyfiologifts.  The 
fadt  however  is  plain,  that  the  abftrabfion  in  any  degree 
of  all  or  any  of  thefe  powers  which  are  neceffary  to  the 
production  and  continuance  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
induces  a  debilitated  organization;  and  the  body  thus 
weakened,  appears  to  become  more  fufceptible  of  the 
action  of  thefe  or  other  agents. 

*  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  organization  of  the  fame 
perfon,orof  another  of  an  equally  vigorous  conftitution, 
may  as  eafily  be  deranged  by  the  fame  agents  adding  in 

too 
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too  high  a  degree.  Thus  too  large  a  quantity  of  aliment 
will,  in  a  certain  period,  produce  debility.  The  fame 
effedt  more  rapidly  follows  too  freeaufe  of  the  artificial 
ftimulants,  as  alcohol,  or  any  fubftance  containing  it. 
And  if  the  total  abftradtion  of  the  healthful  agents  will 
quickly  annihilate  the  excitement,  or  deftroy  life  ;  fo  alfo 
the  fame  agents,  operating  in  an  extreme  degree,  and 
more  efpecially  the  artificial  ftimuli,  will  quickly  fo 
much  derange  the  organization, that  the  animal  functions 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on. 

c  There  is,  however,  a  material  difference  in  the  firft 
effects  produced  on  the  body  in  thefe  two  cafes,  although 
'  they  both  terminate  by  producing  a  debilitated  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  feem  in  no  refpedl  to  differ.  A  fma!l  abf- 
tradtion  of  the  natural  agents  produces  a  flow,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  for  forme  time,  an  almofl  imperceptible  wafie  of 
the  fyftem  ;  and  the  animal  fibre  is  gradually  debilitated. 
A  final!  increafe  beyond  the  due  proportion  of  the 
healthful  agents,  or  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  artificial 
ftimuli,  caufes,  for  a  fliort  period,  an  increafed  vigour 
of  body  ;  and,  in  mod  inftances,  an  increafed  accef- 
lion  of  matter  to  the  fyftem.  But  if  the  practice  is 
continued,  and  more  efpecially  if  the  cxcefs  of  ftimulus 
is  increafed,  a  debilitated  organization  infallibly  enfues. 
In  the  final  eftefls  a  riling  from  thefe  two  oppofite  caufes, 
we  perceive  no  difference.  By  the  firft,  debility  may 
flowly  commence,  and  gradually  increafe,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  neceffary  agents  are  abftradted, 
till,  if  not  prevented  by  the  proper  remedies,  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  totally  deranged,  and  death  follows  :  and  during 
the  progrefs  of  this  debilitated  date,  from  the  increafed 
weaknefs,  the  body  becomes  daily  more  fufceptible  of 
the  adtion  of  ftimuli.  By  the  fecond,  a  degree  of  vigour 
in  the  organization  is  certainly,  in  the  firft  inftance,  pro¬ 
duced,  but  by  the  continued  addon  of  too  powerful 
ftimuli,  the  organization  becomes  deranged,  debility 
enfues,  and  the  fyftem,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  becomes 
daily  more  fufceptible  of  the  addon  of  ftimuli.  The 
dates  of  diredt  and  indiredt  debility,  as  they  have  been 
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called,  when  the  latter  is  fully  eftablifhed,  appear  not  to 
differ  in  their  nature.  And  hence  it  feems  a  fair  con- 
clufion,  that  the  method  of  cure,  in  both  cafes,  ought  to 
be  the  fame. 

*  That  the  debility  induced  by  the  adion  of  too 
powerful  ftimuli,  differs  not  from  that  which  follows  the 
abftradion  of  the  rteceflary  agents,  may  be  further  prov¬ 
ed,  by  the  well-known  effects  of  the  more  powerful 
artificial  ftimuli.  *We  have  already  hinted  at  this,  and 
may  here  farthei  obferve,  that  we  perceive  no  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  excitability  when  a  pcrfon  is  ind'ulg  mg  in 
itrong  liquors,  even  to  intoxication.  But  no  fooner  has 
the  operation  of  the  ftimulant  ceafed,  than  we  perceive  a 
debilitated  organization,  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  in 
which  the  ftimulus  has  been  employed  ;  and  this  debility 
is  uniformly  accompanied  with  a  higher  fufceptibility  of 
the  adion  of  ftimuli.  It  does  not,  therefore, Yeem  true, 
in  faff,  that  the  debility  which  follows  the  exceflive  ufe 
of  ftimulants  arifes  from  an  exhauftion  of  the  excitability. 
It  is  true,  that  an  extreme  dofe  of  alcohol  or  other  ftimu¬ 
lants,  will  at  once  deftroy  the  excitability  and  excite¬ 
ment ;  but  the  fame  effect  will  follow  from  the  total 
abftradion  of  the  healthful  agents.  In  aimed;  all  cafes 
the  debility  induced  by  the  exceflive  adion  of  ftimuli, 
is  certainly  accompanied  with  a  greater  fufceptibility  of 
the  adion  even  of  the  ftimulant  which  has  produced  the 
debility.  It  mufl,  however,  be  admitted,  that  opium 
furnifhes  a  contrary  example  ;  for  as  far,  we  believe 
as  obfervation  has  hitherto  gone,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
continued  ufe  of  this  drug)  an  increafed  dofe  w  ill  always 
be  needfary  to  produce  the  ufual  degree  of  excitement. 
Yet,  even  in  this  cafe,  it  is  certain,  that  a  conftitution 
debilitated  by  the  ufe  of  opium,  acquires  an  increafed 
fufceptibility  to  the  adion  of  other  ftronger  ftimuli, 
and  the  only  conclufton  that,  we  can  rationally  draw  from 
the  fad,  that  the  dofe  of  opium  mud  be  perpetually  in¬ 
creafed,  is,  that  various  ftimuli  differ,  not  only  in  their 
degree*  but  alfo  in  their  mode  of  operation. * 


In 
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In  conformity  to  the  idea  of  debility  above  Rated,  the 
author  forms  his  plan  of  cure.  As  the  natural  effect,  he 
obferves,  of  all  flimuli,  and  even  of  the  mildeft  health¬ 
ful  agents,  is  ultimately  to  derange  and  debilitate  the 
organization,  it  feerns  obvious,  that  Inch  debility  cannot 
be  removed,  but  mufl'  be  incrcafed,  by  a  free  ufe  oi 
powerful  ftimulants.  The  natural  method  of  removing 
debility,  in  every  cafe,  is  by  employing  in  due  propor¬ 
tion,  the  neceflary  healthful  agents,  particularly  aliments. 

There  is  certainly  much  of  truth  in  this  mode  of 
reafoning,  but  experience  feems  to  point  out,  that  there 
is  a  real  ground  of  difference  in  the  treatment  of  debility, 
as  arifing  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  fources  above 
pointed  out.  A  large  field  is  (till  open  on  this  iubject 
for  the  exercife  of  obfervation  and  inquiry. 

We  mu  ft  not  omit  the  following  very  ingenious  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  adopted  by  feme, 
that  of  attributing  the  excitability  of  animal  bodies  to  the 
prefence  of oxygene  in  the  animal  fibre.  I  his  idea  has 
been  principally  fupported  by  Dr.  Girtanner,  who  has 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  excitability  of  the  animal 
fyftem,  which  he  ftyles  irritability,  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  prefence  of  oxygene  :  or,  in  other  words,  he  afferts, 
that  oxygene  is  the  principle  of  irritability.  By  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  or  exhauftion  of  this  fubftance,  he  endeav¬ 
ours  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  various  agents 
a<5t  upon  the  body.  He  has  indeed  almoft  folely  applied 
his  reafoning  to  the  mufcular  fibre,  which,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  becomes  more  or  lefs  irritable,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygene  contained  in  the  fyftem :  in  fhort, 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  appear  to  depend  upon  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  this  fubftance.  Oxygene,  then,  with  Girtanner, 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  vital  principle,  the  arcb<eus,  the 
-  animal  foul,  or  the  vis  medicatrix  nature  oi  former  theo- 
rifts.  The  new  theory  has  indeed  this  advantage  over 
the  old,  that,  inftead  of  vague  and  unmeaning  terms, 
we  are  prefented  with  a  fubftance  with  which  we  are  in 
fome  degree  acquainted,  and  which  really  exifts  in  or¬ 
ganized 
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gahized  matter ;  fo  that  the  principle  of  life  is  here  at¬ 
tributed  to  fomething. 

We  may  readily  admit,  the  author  obferves,  that  many 
of  Dr*  Girtanner’s  experiments  upon  this  fubjedt  are 
ingenious,  and  his  reafoning  frequently  plaudble ;  yen 
we  cannot  adopt  his  opinion:  nor,  in  offering  a  fufficient 
refutation  of  it,  will  it  be  neceffary  to  enter  into  a  minute 
examination  of  his  experiments,  or  the  deductions  which 
he  has  drawn  from  them.  A  few  general  obfervations 
will  fufficiently  evince,  that  his  theory  is  not  tenable* 
Oxygene  is  indeed  known  to  be  a  conflituent  of  animal 
bodies $  and  it  may  perhaps  be  received  into  the  fydem 
in  t  wo  ways,  by  refpiration,  and  in  the  aliment.  Before 
it  is  received  into  the  body,  and  affimilated  to  the  fyflem, 
in  whatever  form  it  is  prefented,  it  cannot  be  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  irritability,  but  is  one  of  the  agents  which'adt  upon 
the  excitable  or  irritable  principle.  After  it  is  affimilated 
to  the  body,  it  forms  only  one  of  the  condiments  of  which 
the  organic  matter  confids  $  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
whole  organic  matter  which  is  the  fubjecft  of  excitation., 
not  merely  one  of  its  condiments. 

But,  fecondlv,  if  it  is  alledged  that  life  and  confe- 
quently  the  capacity  of  being  excited,  is  taken  away  from 
organized  fubftances,  by  the  with -holding  the  neceffary 
upply  of  oxygene,  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  the  fame 
effect  is  produced  by  with-holding  any  other  of  thofe 
agents  which  produce  and  fupport  the  phenomena  of 
life;  fuch  as  heat,  aliment,  &c.  We  might  therefore 
as  well  fuppofe  that  the  caloric,  or  matter  of  heat,  the 
carbone,  hydrogene,  or  azote,  which  we  receive  in  our 
aliment,  is  the  excitable  principle,  as  oxygene. 

And  ladly,  were  oxygene  indeed  the  vital  principle* 
the  faft  is  not  proved  by  thofe  experiments  which  Dr. 
Girtanner  imagines  the  mod  completely  fatisfaclory,  or 
by  the  reafonings  which  he  feems  to  think  abfoiutely 
decifive.  He  has,  with  dome  propriety,  attempted  to 
form  an  arrangement  of  the  different  agents  which  a£t 
upon  the  body  :  he  has  divided  them  into  three  claffes* 
The  firft  he  fuppofes  to  have  the  fame  degree  of  affinity 
vol,  11.  G  g  so 
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to  oxygene,  or  the  irritable  principle,  as  the  organized 
hbre  itfelf ;  thefe  fubflances  he  therefore  imagines  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect  upon  the  fibre.  The  fecond  ciafs  are 
thofe  which  have  a  lefs  degree  of  affinity  with  oxygene, 
than  the  fibre  has ;  and  which  will  therefore  part  with 
oxygene,  and  furcharge  the  fibre  with  it :  thefe  he  fup- 
pofes  produce  an  accumulation  of  the  irritable  principle; 
and  the  fubflances  which  effe6l  this,  he  calls  negative 
ill muli.  The  third  ciafs  contains  thofe  fubfl  ances  which 
have  a  greater  affinity  to  oxygene  than  the  fibre  itfelf  has, 
and  which  will  confequently  deprive  it  of  oxygene,  and 
produce  the  flats  of  exhauflion  ;  thefe  fubflances  he  calls 
pofitive  fiimuli.  To  this  arrangement  feveral  valid  ob¬ 
jections  may  be  made;  and  especially  to  the  application 
which  he  makes  of  his  experiments  and  reafonings  on  the 
two  lafl  claffes,  the  negative  and  pofitive  fiimuli;  in  the 
fupport  of  the  opinion  that  oxygene  is  the  irritable  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  afferts  that  the  pofitive  fiimuli,  the  moll 
powerful  of  which  he  dates  to  be  alcohol,  fulphuric 
aether,  opium,  and  the  oleum  lauro-cerafi,  deprive  the 
fibre  of  oxygene,  by  aClually  entering  into  combination 
with  it ;  and  he  fupports  this  opinion  by  chemical  fa 61s, 
which  are  in  themfel  ves  no  doubt  perfectly  juft,  viz.  that 
thefe  fubflances  are  all  highly  combuftible  •  i.  e.  that  they 
have  a  great  affinity  with  oxygene.  But  from  thefe  faCts 
he  draws  a  conclufion  which  is  by  no  means  admiffible, 
viz.  that  they  deprive  the  organized  fibre  of  its  irritabi¬ 
lity,  by  entering  into  combination  with  the  oxygene  it 
contains.  When  animal  life  is  deflroyed  bv  any  of  the 
pofitive  fiimuli,  he  alledges,  that  the  irritability  of  the 
moving  fibre,  in  every  part  of  the  fyflem,  is  inllantane- 
oufiy  taken  away.  But  allowing  this  to  be  the  fa61,  it  is 
impoffible,  at  leaf!  in  many  inflances,  that  it  fhould  have 
been  effeQed  by  the  aClual  combination  of  the  pofitive 
flimulus,  or  combuftible  fubflance,  with  the  whole,  or 
the  major  part  of  the  oxygene  contained  in  the  body. 
A  Bugle  drop  of  the  oleum  lauro-cerafi  received  into  the 
Ifomaeh,  produces  immediate  death.  But  can  the  moft 
credulous  believe,  either  that  the  drop  of  oil  was  in- 
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ftaritaneoufly  changed  into  fo  minute  a  ftateof  divifton,  as 
to  be  diftributed  through  every  part  of  the  fyftem  ;  or  if 
it  had,  that  it  could  attraft  and  be  united  with  the  whole 
oxygerte  of  the  body  ?  Wilt  chemical  experiment  prove 
this  ?  Quite  the  leverfe.  Let  us  fubject  Inch  a  portion 
of  the  oil  to  combuftion,  let  us  oxygenate  it  in  the  higheft 
poffihle  degree,  and  we  fhall  find,  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygene  with  which  it  will  unite,  will  bear  a  very  in- 
eonliderable  proportion  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
body  of  an  animal,  the  life  of  which  may  be  deftroyed 
by  a  fimilar  drop  of  the  oil. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  he  fuppofes  that  the  negative 
ilimuli,  as  he  terms  them,  communicate  oxygene  to  the 
mufcular  fibre ;  among  thefe  he  reckons  many  of  the 
acids  and  oxydes  of  metals.  The  molt  powerful  are  con- 
fequentlythe  oxygenated  acids,  and  thofe  metallic  oxydes 
which  moil  readily  part  with  their  oxygene.  Thus  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  ;  the  oxygenated  metallic  fait sj 
as  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  mercury,  and  the  oxydes 
pf  arfenic,  mercury,  and  filver,  he  fuppofes,  produce 
injurious  effects  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygene 
they  contain,  and  the  facility  with  which  they7  part  with 
it.  By  communicating  their  oxygene  he  fuppofes  that 
the  mufcular  fibre  becomes  hyper-oxygenated.  But 
here,  as  in  the  former  cafe  of  the  politive  ftiimiii,  the 
caule  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  fuppofed  effect  It, 
is  indeed  true,  that  mercurial  and  filver  erodents  deftroy 
the  organization  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  applied,  by  their  oxygene  uniting  with  one  or  more 
of  the  conftituents  of  the  animal  fubftance.  But  it  cannot 
be  admitted,  that  a  few  grains  of  the  white  oxyde  of 
arfenic,  or  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  mercury,  can 
poffibly  contain  fuch  a  quantity  of  oxygene  as  will  induce 
death  by  a  hyper-oxygenation  of  the  fyftem.  Dr.  Gir- 
tanner’s  opinion  of  this  fubjecft  is  perhaps  Efficiently 
refuted  by  a  Tingle  fafit,  viz.  that  according  to  his  own 
fuppofition,  we  receive  into  the  body,  by  a  few  irifpira- 
tions,  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygene  than  can  be  contained 
in  the  final  1  portions  of  the  mineral  poifons  we  have  men- 
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honed  which  are  fufficient  to  produce  death.  V\  hy  then 
the  author  afks,  is  not  the  fyflem  hyper-oxygenated  by 
tefpi  ration,  as  well  as  by  thefe  deleterious  fub fiances  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  reply,  that  the  oxygene  received  by  res¬ 
piration,  is  only  in  fuch  proportion  as  is  immediately 
neceffary  to  oxygenate  the  fyflem.  For  the  queition 
here  depends  alone  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygene  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  fyflem  in  a  given  period :  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  quantity  contained  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the 
oxyde  of  arienic  as  will  came  death,  is  exceedingly 
trifling.*  At  any  rate,  a  few  in  fpl  rations  of  pure  oxy¬ 
genous  gas  ought,  upon  this  principle,  to  be  equally 
deleterious  with  a  dofe  of  arfenic. 

The  obfervations  here  offered,  it  is  prefumed,  fufncL 
ently  prove,  that  in  his  attempt  to  deleft  the  principle 
of  irritability,  Dr.  Girtanner  has  not  beenmore  fuceefsful 
than  bis  predeceffors. 


Art.  XLII.  A  Copy  of  the  Appendix  and  Notes,  annexed 
to  the  3  d  Edition  of  Remarks  on  the  Opthalmy ,  Pforop - 
ihalmy ,  and p undent  Eye .  By  J  ames  W are,  S urgeon. 
—  8 vo.  32  pa,  price  1  s,  —  Dilly.  London,  179G 

THE  feparate  publication  of  this  appendix  and  notes, 
was,  we  prefume,  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  thefe  pur  chafers,  who  were  in  poileffion  of  the  former 
editions  of  the  author's  treatife  on  the  opthalmy.  See. 
The  appendix  contains  brief  remarks  on  a  fpeci-es  of  op¬ 
thalmy,  which  is  ufually  accompanied  with  much  debility, 
together  with  the  description  of  a  cafe  of  this  kind, 
which  was  cured  by  a  fumigation  of  eye-bright  and  plan» 
tain  leaves.  The  cafe  is  as  follows : 

<  A  lady  about  55  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1787,  was 
attacked  with  a  fevere  pain  in  the  head,  for  which,  after 
having  uled  a  variety  of  remedies  without  luccefs,  fhe 
was  recommended  to  try  the  effects  of  fea  air  and  fea 
bathing.  But  fhe  had  not  been  many  days  on  the  fea 
Cefaft,  before  an  inflammation  began  in  both  her  eyes; 
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and  this  rapidly  increafing,  die  foon  returned  to  London 
for  the  aid  of  medical  advice.  She  was  here  confined  to 
a  dark  room  feveral  weeks;  and  when  the  inflammation 
abated,  (he  was  did  re  [fed  by  the  imaginary  appearance 
of  a  confiderable  number  of  black  moats  or  marks, 

{ ufually  called  inufcce  volitantesj  which  conftantly  moved 
before  her  eyes.  In  about  fix  weeks  the  inflammation 
was  fubdued,  and  the  lady  recovered  her  ufual  fight ; 
but  the  mufcse  volitantes  remained,  and  were  particu¬ 
larly  troublefome  when  the  light  was  ftrong.  She  fuffer- 
edno  other  inconvenience,  however,  from  her  eyes  until 
the  year  1 793  ;  when  the  left  eye  became  again  inflamed, 
but  without  giving  her  pain  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
appearances  above  defcribed,  the  fight  of  this  eye  became 
ob feu  fed  with  a  thick  mid.  With  a  view  to  remove  the 
inflammation  fit e  .was  bled  with  leaches  on. the  temple, 
bad  a  blifter  applied  to  her  back,  and  took  feme  drongly 
purgative  medicines ;  after  which,  by  the  advice  of  a 
gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  profeffion,  fhe  began  to 
take  a  folution  of  the  hydrargyms  muriatus,  (which  was 
given  her  once  or  twice  every  day)  and  to  make  .ufe  of  a. 
yellow  fnuff,  which  appears  to  have  contained  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  hydrargyms  vitriol  at  us.  At 
the  fame  time  a  variety  of  lotions  were  applied  in  fine- 
eeffion  to  the  eyes  themfelves,  Thefe  remedies  were 
fleadily  continued  feveral  weeks  5  but,  under  the  ufe  of 
them,  the  dimnefs  in  the  fight  of  the  Jeff  eye  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  at  length  the  patient  wgs  unable  to  diftip- 
guifih  with  it  any  ohjeQ:  whatever.  The  fight  of  the 
right  eye,  which  had  hitherto  continued  good,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mufcse  volitantes,  began  now  to  be 
affefted,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the  other 
eye  had  been  fir  ft  attacked.  In  this  period  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  I  was  firft  defired  to  vi fit  the  lady ;  and  I  met,  in 
confultation.  Dr.  Grieve  of  Norfolk-ftreet,  and  Mr, 
Thorafon,  furgeon,  at  Woodford.  Many  of  the  blood 
veffeis  of  both  eyes,  and  particularly  of  the  left,  were  at 
this  time  much  enlarged  ;  but  the  appearance  they  made 
was  very  different  fiom  that  of  a  common  ophthalmy, 
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the  eyelids  as  well  as  the  eyes  having  a  peculiarly  dry  but 
relaxed  look,  and  both  being  wholly  free  from  pain. 
The  left  cornea  had  a  deeply  opaque  fpot  in  its  inferior 
part,  and  a  dulnefs  over  its  whole  extent ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  pupil  was  perfectly  viftble,  and  the  dulnefs  in 
its  appearance  was  fufficienf  to  account  for  the  total  lofs 
of  fight  in  this  eye.  The  right  cornea  had  a  fimilar  dull 
look,  but  there  was  no  defined  opacity  on  one  part  more 
than  another.  Both  pupils  were  of  the  fize  which  they 
ufually  have  in  a  moderate  light,  and  did  not  retain  the 
final  left  degree  of  power  to  dilate  or  contract  1  he 
near  profpecl  of  total  bhndnefs  had  not  only  much  hurt 
the  lady’s  fpirits,  but,  joined  with  the  weakening  power  of 
the  medicines  file  had  taken,  had  produced  a  conftderable 
degree  of  general  debility.  Strengthening  remedies  were 
adminiftered  internally  ;  and  a  lotion  eompofed  of  aether 
and  a  weak  folution  of  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  agreeably 
to  the  preicription  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  was 
recommended  to  be  applied  to  both  the  eyes,  three  or 
four  times  every  clay.  Thefe  medicines,  however,  pro¬ 
ducing  no  feniible  amendment  were  in  afhort  time  wholly 
omitted :  and  in  their  Read,  the  ufe  of  a  fume,  pro¬ 
duced  by  burning  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  the  herb 
eyebright,  and  one  part  plantain  leaves  was  adopted.  It 
was  applied  about  five  minutes  daily  to  each  eye,  by 
means  of  a  machine,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  with  which 
the  fume  of  tobacco  is  injefled  in  diforders  of  the  primm 
vim.  Internal  medicines  of  all  kinds  were  omitted, 
during, its  ufe,  except  a  cup  full  of  the  infufion  of  eye- 
bright,  which  the  patient' drank  every  morping  fading. 
Tor  a  fhort  time,  a  final!  proportion  of  tobacco  was 
mixed  with  the  eyebright  and  plantain  ;  but  the  tobacco 
was  foon  left  out,  being  found  to  ftimulate  the  eyes  too 
powerfully.  The  immediate  effefl  produced  by  the 
fumigation  on  the  eye  was  that  of  a  mild  ftimulus,  by 
which  means,  was  excited  for  a  fhort  time,  a  conftderable 
flow  of  tears;  but  thefe  foon  ceafed,  and  the  eye  always 
feh  afterwards  both  lighter  and  eafter.  It  was  Readily 
continued  two  months  before  any  conftderable  amend¬ 
ment 
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merit  took  place  in  the  patient’s  fight.  The  eye,  laf| 
attacked,  was  thefirft  to  experience  a  favourable  change  ; 
and  in  about  four  months  fhe  diftinguifiied  with  it  large 
letters.  Eight  months  elapfed  before  the  left  eye  began 
to  fee  at  all ;  but  in  twelve,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  this,  like  the  other,  recovered  its 
perfed  fight.  The  rednefs  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
had  now  wholly  fubfided  ;  both  the  pupils  were  become 
clear  ;  and  their  power  to  dilate  and  con  trad  in  different 
degrees  of  light  returned  to  the  ftate  in  which  they  ufyally 
are  when  the  eyes  are  quite  well/ 

The  notes  relate  to  the  following  fubjeds,  and  are 
clafied  under  different  heads :  i.  On  the  opthalmy  oc- 
cafioned  either  by  warts,  or  by  tumours  of  other  kinds, 
fituated  upon,  or  within  the  eyelids.  —  2.  Of  the  fimiii- 
tude  between  the  purulent  ophthalmy  in  adults,  and 
the  purulent  eyes  of  new  born  children.  —  3.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  angular  vein,  as  an  occafional  means  of  cure  in  a 
violent  ophthalmy.  —  4.  On  the  oedema  of  the  upper 
eyelids  which  fometimes  accompanies  the  ophthalmy.— 
5.  On  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tunica  conjunctive 
from  the  infide  of  the  eyelids,  when  they  are  everted 
and  thickened.  —  6.  On  the  application  of  an  oiled  filk 
cap  over  the  head  in  particular  cafes  of  this  diforder.— 
7.  On  the  ophthalmy  occafioned  by  affedions  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels; — -by  dentition  in  children;- — and 
by  decayed  teeth  in  adults.  —  8.  On  the  beft  mode  of 
applying  the  thebaic  tindure.  —  9.  On  the  efficacy  of 
the  fotus  c  a  pi  turn  papaverum,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  brandy,  in  painful  and  relaxed  cafes  of  the  ophthal¬ 
my.  — 'to.  On  the  ufes  of  (mail  dofes  of  opium  inter¬ 
nally,  when  the  eyes  are  irritable,  without  much  inflam¬ 
mation.  —  11.  On  the  efficacy  of  the  corrofive  fublimate 
in  the  intermittent  ophthalmy.  —  12.  On  opacities  in 
the  cornea  without  preceding  inflammation;  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  gerontoxoni,  vel  arcus  fenilis;  and  on  thofe 
cafes,  in  which  the  cornea  either  affurnes  a  conical  figure, 
or  lofes  part  of  its  natural  convexity.  — •  13.  On  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fuccus  laducae  feffilis  in  the  chemofis.— ~ 
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14.  On  the  ufe  of  fugar  in  the  hypopion.— >  15.  On  th^ 
unguis  vel  pterygion.  —  16.  On  the  application  of  fea 
water,  in  chronic  cafes  of  the  pforophthalmy  and  oph« 
thalmy.  —  17.  On  the  ufe  of  the  lunar  cauftic,  or  of  the 
lapis  infernalis,  in  deep  ulcerations  on  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids.  —  18.  On  the  final!  change  fometimes  made  by 
the  pforophthalmy  in  the  appearance  of  the  parts  affe&ed 
by  it.  . —  19.  On  the  advantage  of  fcarifying  the  in- 
fide  of  the  eyelids,  in  preference  to  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temple,  in  the  purulent  eyes  of  new  bom 
children. 


Art.  XLIII.  Medical  EJfays  and  Obfervations%  with 
Difquifitions  relating  to  the  Nervous  Syjiem*  By 
James  Johnstone,  M.  D.  Phyjician  in  Worcester  1 
to  which  is  added,  An  Ejfay  on  Mineral  Poifons . 
By  John  Johnstone,  M.  B.  of  Birmingham . — 
8vo.  368  pages,  price  7s.  6d.  —  Longman,  Lon« 
don,  1795. 

THE  firft  effay  in  the  prefent  volume  is  on  the  ufe 
of  the  ganglions  of  the  nerves.  It  was  originally 
publifhed  in  the  54th,  57th,  and  60th  volumes  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  and  is  now  re-publifhed 
with  additions.  Having  remarked  that  the  ufes  of  the 
ganglions  of  nerves  have  been  hitherto  not  at  all  known, 
the  author  obferves,  that  ganglions  are  almofl  peculiar 
to  nerves,  diflributed  to  parts,  the  motions  of  which  are 
totally  involuntary.  1.  They  are  obferved  to  be  feated 
generally  upon  nervous  cords,  formed  by  the  union  of 
feveral  different  nerves ;  and  fometimes  too  before 
nervous  cords  lend  off  branches.  All  of  them  except 
the  opthalmic  ganglion,  (and  two  or  three  bdides  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fifth  pair,  not  conflantly  found)  either 
are  feated  upon  the  great  fympathetic  nerves,  or  are  to 
be  confidered  as  their  origins* 

l  They 
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e  They  appear  to  abound  with  blood  velTels  ;  aM  it 
Js  ohferved,  by  M.  Be  Haller ,  that  the  nervous  fila-. 
tnents  lofe,  in  ganglions,  their  redilineal  parallel  di¬ 
rection,  and  feem  to  be  intimately  commixed  therein. 

*  The  bulk  of  a  ganglion  conftantly  exceeds  that  of 
all  the  veffels  and  nerves  which  it  receives,  and  of 
which  it  may  feem  compofed.  Hence  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  in  ganglions,  the  different  ner¬ 
vous  filaments  are  very  intimately  mixed  ;  that  a  new  . 
nervous  organization,  or  arrangement  of  the  medulary 
fubitance,  probably,  takes  place  in  them,  and  is  fub- 
fervient  to  fome  important  purpofes  in  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine  ;  a  conjecture  which  has  the  fanCtion  of  a  Winjlow . 
and  the  lateft,  as  well  as  the  earlier  thoughts,  of  the 
great  Morgagni  in  its  favour,  though  that  purpofe  is  not 
pointed  out  by  them. 

c  In  order  to  determine  the  particular  ufe  of  gang¬ 
lions,  (the  intimate  ftruCture  of  which,  equally,  with 
that  of  the  brain,  and  medulary  fubitance  of  the  nerves, 
we  are  hitherto  ignorant  of,)  in  the  animal  fyftem,  let 
ns  try  if  fomething  tending  this  way  may  not  be  fug- 
gelled,  by  reflecting  on  the  functions  and  motions  of  the 
parts  fupplied  principally  by  nervous  cords  from  below 
the  ganglions. 

*  The  intercoital,  more  fitly  called  the  great  fympa- 
thetic  nerves,  abound  molt  with  ganglions ;  and  by 
examining  what  is  particular  and  peculiar  in  the  motions 
of  parts  to  w  hich,  thefe  nerves  are  diltributed,  we  fhall 
probably  be  led  to  the  ufes  of  ganglions. 

<•  The  rnufcular  fubitance  of  the  heart  has  its  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  rather  all  its  nerves,  from  the  intercoltals, 
which  are  always  detached  from  the  principal  cords  be¬ 
low  the  ganglions,  and  chiefly  from  the  inferior  cer¬ 
vical  ganglions.  The  few  nervous  cords  from  the  par 
vagum ,  or  eighth  pair,  which,  in  the  human  fubjeCt, 
are  fent  towards  the  heart,  are  almoft  totally  fpread 
upon  the  pericardium  and  great  vellels. 

9  In  the  abdomen,  this  nerve  unites  with  the  par 
vagum  pf  the  right  fide,  and  they  together  form  the 
. .  great 
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gyeaMemilunar  ganglion  ;  from  which,  and  from  other 
ganglions,  formed  in  inferior  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
filaments  are  diftributed  to  the  inteftines,  the  liver,  the 
Ipleen,  the  kidneys  ;  and  fome  of  them  defcend  to  the 
fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  and  other  parts  in  the  pelvis  ; 
fome  of  which  are  alfo  in  part  furnilhed  with  filaments 
from’  the  lumbar  nerves. 

f  The  heart  and  inteftines,  being  wholly  fupplied  by 
nervous  filaments,  detached  below  fome  remarkable 
ganglion,  we  muft  inquire  what  is  peculiar  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  thefe  parts,  or  in  their  ftrudture  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  and  inteftines  are  remarkable,  and 
exactly  fimilar,  in  being  both  involuntary,  or  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  either  flopped,  renewed,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  will, 

*  Though  it  be  very  certain  that  thofe  motions  are 
excited  in  the  heart,  by  the  gentle  ftimulus  of  the  blood 
upon  the  internal  furface  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  in- 
tcltines  by  that  of  the  fecreted  liquors,  and  of  the  food 
taken  in  ;  of  which  ftimuli  thefe  parts  have  the  quickeft 
and  mofl  exquifite  perception  ;  yet  this  being  ordinarily 
not  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  us  confcious  of  its  adfion,  much 
lefs  painfully  fo,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  render  thefe 
motions  quite  uncontrolable  by  the  will,  without  ibrne 
other  efficient  caufe. 

f  Anatomy  difcovers  no  peculiarity  in  the  jnufcular 
flrudure  of  thefe  parts  likely  to  account  for  this  ;  and, 
excepting  in  their  nerves,  having  ganglions,  which  feem 
indeed -appropriated  to  them,  no  anatomical  difference 
has  been  obierved,  no  mechanifm  which  thefe  parts 
have,  more  than,  or  different  from,  thofe  mufcles 
which  are  fubjed  to  the  will. 

r  May  we  not  then  realonably  conclude,  that  gang¬ 
lions  are  the  inftruments  by  which  the  motions,  of  the 
heart  and  inteftines  are,  from  'the  earlieft  to  the  laieft 
periods  of  animal  life,  rendered  uniformly  involuntary  ;  and 
that  this  is  their  ufe  f  which  they  fubferve  by  a  ftrudure 
indeed  unknown  to  us,  (yet  evidently  different  from 
that  which  ufually  obtains  in  nerves,)  no  lefs  i;han  that 

■  '  ■  '  i .  ; .  °f 
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of  the  brain,  though  it  feems  not  improbable  the  firf| 
may  have  fome  analogy  to  the  lath 

*  This  conclution  concerning  the  ufe  of  ganglions  is 
fupported  by  evey  truly  parallel  inftance.  Thus  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  uvea,  or  mufcular  circles  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
ever  contracted  or  dilated,  as  the  eye  is  more  or  lets  irra¬ 
diated  with  light,  are  as  much  involuntary  as  thole  of  the 
heart  itfelf,  though  fome  unnecetfary  diftinCtions  have 
been  made  concerning  them,  of  which  we  lhall  after¬ 
wards  take  notice  ;  and  it  is  known  to  anatomiits,  that 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uvea  are  fupplied  by  nerves 
from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  which  feems  formed  folely 
for  the  ufe  of  that  mufcle,  and  for  that  purpofe. 

f  When  we  confider  that  the  nerves,  which  are  more 
immediately  minifterial  to  the  foul,  and  convey  impref- 
hons  of  external  objeCts  to  it,  have  no  ganglions  ;  that 
they  are  never  found  upon  the  olfaCtory,  optic,  or 
auditory  nerves ;  and  that  they  are  as  rare  upon  the 
nerves  inftrumental  in  voluntary  motion,  as  they  ape 
conftant  and  numerous  in  parts  whole  motions  are  in- 
dependant  of  our  volitions ;  we  have  in  this  cafe  the 
firmed;  grounds  of  belief  that  the  ganglia,  on  the  lat¬ 
ter,  are  placed  as  checks  to  the  powers  of  volition ; 
and  that  the  former  are  exempted  from  them,  becaufe 
they  would  have  interrupted  and  prevented  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  will  from  reaching  the  parts  intended 
to  be  fubjeet  to  it,  and  upon  fenfory  nerves,  would  have 
rendered  the  notices  we  receive  much  lefs  diftinCt,  per¬ 
fect,  and  acute  than  they  ou^ht  to  have  been. 

f  1  he  left  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  diftributed  to  the 
ftomach,  and  probably  the  caufe  of  the  difiinCt  and  ex~ 
quiiite  fenfations  of  that  organ,  and  of  its  remarkable 
fy mpathy  with  the  head,  feems  alfo  principally  concerned 
in  tranfmitting  the  fenfe  of  hunger  to  the  mind,  and 
therefore  may  he  confidered  as  a  fenfory  nerve.  This 
notion  feems  proved  by,  and,  in  its  turn,  throws  light 
upon  thofe  experiments  made  by  celebrated  anatomists, 
in  which  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  was  cut  afunder  or 

tied 
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tied  in  brutes;  and  by  w  hich  the  functions  of  the  ftomach 
were  not  manifeftly  difordered.  The  lateft  and  heft 
anatomifts  agree  there  is  no  ganglion  found  on  this 
nerve,  between  its  origin  and  the  ftomach,  where  it 
is  chiefly  fpent. 

c  If  ganglions  were  not  intended  to  check,  and  did 
not  actually  limit  the  powers  of  volition,  the  diaphragm 
had  probably  been  entirely  furnilhed  from  the  inter- 
coftals,  as  molt  of  the  parts  in  the  thorax  above  it,  and 
in  the  abdomen  below  it.  But  as  the  motions  of  this 
mufcular  membrane  were  to  be  controlable  by  the 
will,  we  find  peculiar  nerves,  namely,  the  phrenic, 
which  are  deftitute  of  ganglions,  fent  to  it  from  a  great 
diftance.’ 

Having  thus  ftated  his  ideas  refpeCting  the  feats  and 
ufes  of  ganglions.  Dr.  Johnftone  proceeds  to  anfwer 
ihe  objections  which  have  been  made  to  his  doCtrine, 
which  he  endeavours  to  fupport  by  experiments,  and 
by  medical  and.  anatomical  faCts.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jection  which  has  been  ottered  to  the  opinion  here  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  ufe  of  ganglions  is,  “  that  all  the  nerves 
fent  from  the  fpinal  marrow  have  ganglions,  where 
they  fend  oil'  the  filaments  which  communicate  with  the 
intercoftals.  ”  But,  beiides  that  this  objection  is  obvi¬ 
ated  by  a  difcovery  made  by  Dr.  Monro,  “  that  the  an¬ 
terior  and  pofterior  bundles,  which  form  the  fpinal 
nerves,  has  each  its  proper  hole  in  the  fpinal  fheath  of 
the  dura  mater  ;  that  the  pofterior  bundle  only  ends  in  the 
ganglion ,  and  that  the  anterior  bundle,  which  does  not 
pafs  through  the  ganglion,  does  not  incorporate  and 
unite  with  the  pofterior  till  it  has  patted  through  the 
ganglion,”  the  experiments  here  related  prove,  that 
the  ganglions  on  the  fpinal  nerves  do  not  hinder  the  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  fpinal  marrow  from  caufing  convulfions 
in  the  voluntary  mufcles,  whilft  no  effeCt  is  produced, 
by  fuch  irritation,  on  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  and  intef- 
tines,  although,  on  irritating  the  proper  nerves  of  the 
heart,  below  the  ganglion,  the  aCtion  of  tills  part  is 
thereby  excited. 
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The  fummary  then,  of  Dr.  Johndone’s  dodlrine  is 
as  follows:  That  the  ganglions,  refpeCting  their  ftruc- 
ture  may  juft ly  be  confidered  as  little  brains,  or  germes, 
of  the  nerves  detached  from  them,  confiding  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cortical  and  nervous  medullary  fubdance,  non- 
riflied  by  feveral  fmall  blood  veilels,  in  which  various 
nervous  filaments  are  collected,  and  in  them  lofe  their 
rectilinear  parallel  direction,  fo  that  a  new  nervous  or- 
ganization  probably  takes  place  in  them.  RefpeCting 
their  ufes,  ganglions  feem  the  fources  or  immediate 
origins  of  the  nerves,  fent  to  organs  moved  involun¬ 
tarily  ;  and  probably,  the  check  or  caufe,  which  hin¬ 
ders  our  volitions  from  extending  to  them. 

Ganglions  feem  analogous  to  the  brain  in  their  of¬ 
fice  ;  fubordinate  fprings  and  refervoirs  of  nervous, 
power,  they  feem  capable  of  difpenfing  it,  long  after 
all  communication  with  the  brain  is  cut  off.  And 
though  they  ultimately  depend  uppn  the  brain  for  its 
emanations,  it  appears  from  faCts  that,  that  dependence 
is  far  from  being  immediate  and  indantaneous. 

From  the  ganglions  ferving  as  fubordinate  brains,  it 
is,  that  the  vital  organs  derive  their  nervous  power,, 
and  continue  to  move  during  deep  ;  and,  to  the  fame 
caufe,  as  well  as  to  its  greater  irritability,  we  may  refer 
the  continuance  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  fo  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  voluntary  mufcles,  in  perfeCt 
apoplexies.  From  thence  too,  the  motions  of  the 
heart  receive,  for  tome  time,  fupport,  even  after  the 
fpinal  marrow  and  intercoftals,  in  their  defcent  along 
the  neck,  are  cut  through ;  fo  that  animals  furvive  this 
experiment  fometimes  thirty  hours  ;  which,  however, 
proves  at  length  certainly  fatal,  by  cutting  off  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  prime  fountain  of  nervous  emana¬ 
tion. 

In  a  word,  that  ganglions  limit  the  exercife  of  the  foul  s 
authority  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  put  it  out  of  our 
power,  by  a  fingle  volition ,  to  dop  the  motions  of  our 
heart ;  and  in  one  capricious  inftant,  irrevocably  to 
end  our  lives, 
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THE  fecond  eflay  is  entitled  Cui  Bono  ?  Or  phyjio* 
logical  and,  pathological  Obfervations  on  the  Functions  of  t hi 
vifceral  Nerves ,  with  fome  Remarks  on  the  Action  of  Opium  v 
and  other  vegetable  Poifons.  Internal  organs*  the  author 
obferves,  are  infenfible  to  a  degree,  as  well  as  invo¬ 
luntary.  But  thefe  parts,  though  they  cannot  he  af¬ 
fected  by  volition,  are  neverthelefs  liable  to  be  adted 
upon  by  violent  paffions  of  the  mind  ;  thus,  dtrong  af¬ 
fections  and  motions  of  the  mind  influence  the  fecre- 
tions :  terror,  and  hypochondriac  and  hylteric  fits  oc^ 
cafion  a  fudden  flow  of  limpid  urine  :  luft  increafes  the 
fecretion  of  femen  :  hunger,  and  a  fight  of  victuals* 
caute  faliva  to  flow  into  the  mouth  :  tears  are  forced,  by 
grief,  from  the  lachrymal  glands ;  and  bile  from  the 
gall-duCts,  agitated  by  violent  paffiom  Thefe  princi¬ 
ples  are,  likewife,  illuftrated  by  the  difeafes  of  the  in- 
ternal  parts,  which  are  often  found  deftroyed  without 
having  previoufly  excited  any  painful  lenfatiori. 

The  queltion  refpeCting  the  itimulant  or  fedative 
powers  of  opium  is  here  again  revived.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  the  author  obferves,  that  large  arid  poifonous 
doles  of  opium  are  fatal,  by  direCtly  extinguilhing  thofe 
vital  powers  in  the  nervous  fyltenl,  by  which  they  are 
the  inftruments  of  fenfation,  and  of  every  aCtion  in  the 
animal  ceconorny.  The  lelfer  doles  aCt,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity,  in  a  limilar  manner  to  the  greater 
doles,  on  the  nervous  fyltem ;  and  while  the  former 
extinguifh  life,  the  latter  afluage  pain,  and  moderate 
exceflive  and  unnatural  fpafmodic  motions,  both  as  pal¬ 
liatives  and  remedies:  and,  when judicioully  applied* 
with  very  falutary  confequences. 

Small  dofes  lull  and  benumb  fenlatlon,  and  fufpend 
its  exercifes  ;  and,  abate  both  the  power  and  exercife 
of  motion  ;  this  fufpence  contributes  to  the  reiteration 
ol  the  nervous  power,  perhaps  in  the  manner  it  is  re« 
newed  in  lleep  :  fo  that  animal  invigoration  in  this  cafe,, 
is  not  routed  or  exhaufted  by  ftimuli,  but,  by  a  remit- 
fion  of  aCtion ;  the  proper  benefit  and  effeCt  of  this  fe¬ 
dative  remedy,  when  applied  with  judgement,  Like 
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the  power  afcribed  to  the  rod  of  Mercury,  in  the 
yEneid. 

* — ——  hac  animas  ille  revocat  orco 

Fallentes,  alias  fub  triftia  Tartara  mittit; 

Dat  fomnos,  adimitque,  et  lumina  morte  refignat. 

1  hus  opium  may  produce  effects  very  different  and 
oppofite,  according  to  the  dole,  and  the  difeafe  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  When  given  feafonably, 
and  with  difeernment,  the  eafe  it  gives  is  a  prelude  to 
the  prefervation  of  life,  and  the  reltoration  of  health: 
in  rafh,  in  inexperienced  and  unlkilful  hands,  it  is  often 
a  fpeedy  paffport  to  the  grave. 

flic  ftimulating  matter  contained  ffn  a  grain  or  two 
of  opium,  is  very  inconffdcrahle,  compared  to  the 
Simulating  power  in  pepper,  and  a  hundred  other  fim- 
ples,  which  have  no  inch  effects  on  animals  as  opium  ; 
io  that  the  adtion  of  opium  cannot  be  fimilar,  or  attri- 
hmed  to  ffimulus.  If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  have 
different  powers,  they  are fecondary  effects,  fuch  as  are 
conlequences  merely  of  its  primary  proper  fedative 
power,  adting  upon  the  living  fyftem  in  various  con¬ 
ditions,  of  health  and  difeafe. 

I  his  medicine.  Dr.  Johnftone  obferves,  having  for¬ 
merly  been  applied  very  pernicioufly,  in  fevers ;  and 
doctrines  having  been  lately  promulgated,  which 
threaten  a  return  of  fuch  abufes,  I  fhall  add  a  few  re¬ 
jections,  the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation,  on 
ine  me  and  operation  of  opium. 

Externally  applied,  except  in  wounds,  its  effects 
are  feldom  very  confpicuous.  In  glyffers,  its  opera- 
rahon  is  hardly  lefs  powerful  than  in  the  ltomach. 
When  received  into  the  ffomach,  its  operation  is  power¬ 
ful  and  extenfive,  in  confequence  of  the  fenfihility  and 
connection,  the  nerves  of  that  organ  have  with  the 
brain  and  heart,  and  every  part  of  the  body. 

/By  rendering  us  lefs  fenfible  to  the  him  ulus  of  or¬ 
dinary fenfations  and  of  pain,  the  procuring  fleep  is 
one  of  its  earlieft  conlequences,  that  is  a  temporary  fuff 
penfion  of  the  functions  of  fenfation  and  voluntary  mo. 
tion,  takes  place,  In  the  vital  functions,  the  heart 
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becomes  lefs  fenfible  to  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood,  and 
its  motions,  and  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries,  with  re- 
fpiration,  are  rendered  fenfibly  flower,  and  the  pulfes 
thereby  fuller. 

f  Its  powers,  of  leflTening  the  irritability  and  adtivity 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  of  diminifhing  and  ful- 
pending  every  evacuation,  that  of  fweating  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  well  afcertained.  As  it  is  certain,  an  in- 
creafed  dofe  ends  in  the  extindtion  of  every  animal 
fundtion,  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  operation  of  opium, 
whether  in  fmall  or  greater  dofes,  is  uniformly  feda- 
tive,  and  that  by  this  power,  health  may  be  reftored, 
and  life  extinguifhed. 

<  The  refiftance  given  by  the  vital  parts,  to  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  their  extindtion,  occafions  fecondary  ef¬ 
fects,  which  have  been  miftaken  for  the  diredt  confe- 
quences  of  the  primary  powers  of  opium.  This  has 
occafioned  an  error,  of  particular  importance,  by 
which  a  ftimulating,  and  dir  eft  ftrengthening  power,  has 
been  attributed  to  opium,  as  well  as  its  proper  fedative 
power.  The  ftruggles  of  the  vis-confervatrix  nature, 
to  refift  powers,  operating  /towards  its  extindtion,  and 
the  convulfions  of  death  itfelf  have  been  deemed  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  ftimulating  power  in  opium,  and  of  vigour 
derived  from  it. 

f  But  we  maintain,  that  opium,  in  fome  degree, 
conftantly  weakens  and  relaxes  every  animal  fundtion; 
that  it  benumbs  fenfe,  and  makes  us  lefs  apt  for  mufcu- 
lar  exertion  ;  and,  that  it  never  bellows  ftrength,  but 
when,  by  its  fedative  power,  it  fufpends  or  cures  dif- 
eafes,  in  which  fpafms,  pains,  protradled  vigilance, 
and  exceflive  evacuation,  weaken  the  fyftem.  0« 
pium  in  this  manner  ftrengthens,  when  it  puts  an  end 
to  a  nephritic  fit,  cures  a  cholic,  moderates  and  checks 
any  exceflive  difcharge  of  blood,  cures  diarrhoea  or 
gives  reft  in  the  torture  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  pains. 

*  That  the  convulfions,  and  other  re-adtions,  which 
appear  in  animals,  ariling  from  teller  dofes  of  opium, 
gnd  ft ther  fedative  peifcns,  are  not  the  efFedts  of  fti- 
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muli,  appears  from  this  :  that  large  and  increafed  doles 
of  the  fame  adminiftered,  inftantly  extinguilh  life,  with¬ 
out  ftruggle  and  refinance. 

f  Dr.  Cullen  allows  ( Mat .  Med.)  that  narcotic  gene¬ 
rally  weaken  the  powers  of  vital  motion  :  yet  inconfif- 
tently  allerts,  that  opium,  in  its  firft  operation,  often 
irritates  the  fanguiferous  fyflem,  and  excites  the  force 
of  circulation.  The  only  colour  for  this  alTertion  feeins 
to  be  the  conflict  which  takes  place  between  the  natural 
and  morbid  ftimuli,  adiing  on  irritable  organs,  and  the 
fedative  power  of  dofes  of  opium,  infufficient  to  quiet 
thefe  irritations  altogether.  The  fa<5f  is  this,  the  forces 
of  the  heart  are  weakened,  and  the  circulation  of  blood 
retarded  by  the  fedative  power  of  opium,  if  the  dote  be 
fufficiently  powerful,  if  fmall  and  inadequate,  the  efFedt 
may  be  imperceptible  ;  but  it  would  be  abfurd  to  al¬ 
ledge,  fuch  dotes  create  powers  they  are  unable  to 
fupprefs. 

*  it  kas  been  faid,  the  tlimulant,  as  well  as  fedative 
power  of  opium,  is  manifefted  by  feme  of  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  proving  powerfully  fudorific.  Not  to  mention 
the  powerful  ftimuli  added  to  opium  in  Pheriaca  and  Do¬ 
ver's  powder ,  and  other  compofitions,  fweating  is  ge¬ 
nerally  caufed  by  relaxation  of  the  furface  of  the  body  ; 
in  this  operation,  opium  brings  on  a  ftate,  in  fome 
refpedts  analogous  to  the  fweating,  which,  in  relaxed 
conifitutions,  takes  place  during  Deep,  the  effect  of 
debility  ;  and,  as  in  hediic  difeafes,  of  colliquation. 

'  In  a  word,  the  operation  of  fmall  and  falutary  dofes 
of  opium,  is  ever  potentially  fedative,  and  exactly  fimilar 
to  that  by  which,  in  poifonous  doles,  it  is  known  to 
deftroy  irritability,  and  extinguilh  life/ 

Art.  3.  Cafe  of  Angina  Pectoris,  from  an  unexpected 
Difeafe  in  the  Heart .  —  Befides  the  ordinary  lymptoms 
of  this  difeafe,  the  patient  was  affected  with  pain  and  in- 
digeftion  in  the  ftom'ach.  Cn  difledtion,  the  ftomach,  it  is 
faid,  was  found  covered  with  a  black  mucus,  quite  empty, 
much  difcoloured,  in  many  places  black,  particularly 
about  the  pylorus  ;  the  blood  vellels  over  it  very  much 
II*  Hh  diftended ; 
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Offended ;  the  liver  indurated  in  every  part,  but  moftly 
fo  about  its  edges;  the  heart  very  putrid,  admitting 
the  fingers  to  pals  through  it  with  very  little  prefiure  ; 
it  was  quite  empty,  and  its  vellels  perfectly  found. 

Art.  4.  An  Account  of  two  extraordinary  Cafes  of  Gall 
Stones .  — -  The  lize  of  the  hone  voided,,  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance,  was  one  inch  and  three-tenths  in  length  ;  tranf- 
verfely  it  meafured  at  leah  feveii-tenths  of  an  inch.  In 
the  fecond  cafe,  gall  Hones  were  difcharged  from  an 
abfcefs  about  the  pit  of  the  Itomach. 

Art.  5.  Rift  or y  of  a  Foetus  barn  with  a  very  imp  erf e  SI 
Brain. 

Art.  6.  Of  the  Appearances  of  Urine*  in  D  if  cafes  attended 
with  a  State  of  Blood  tending  to  Putrefcence .  —  In  all 
difeafes  of  the  putrid  clafs.  Dr.  Johnitone  has  found  the 
urine  turbid,  thick,  or  fettling,  which  he  confiders  as 
a  charaderiftic  mark  of  a  putrid  tendency  and  difpo- 
lition  in  the  fluids.  He  quotes  a  cafe  from  De  Haen ,  of 
a  young  man,  who  had  the  operation  for  the  popliteal 
aneurifm  performed,  and  in  whom,  during  the  cure, 
the  wound  repeatedly  put  on  a  gangrenous  appearance. 
Whenever  this  was  the  cafe,  the  urine  was  conftantly 
obferved  to  become  turbid.  This  Dr.  Johnitone  con™ 
fiders  as  a  proof  of  a  difpofition  in  the  fluids  to  putridity. 
To  this  conclufion,  however,  there  is  much  room  for 
objection.  The  tendency  to  gangrene  is  neither  a  proof 
of  the  putrefcency  of  the  fluids,  nor  does  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  urine  indicate  any  tiling  more  than  a  change 
in  the  adion  of  the  vafcular  fyftem. 

Art.  7.  Cafe  of  George  Lord  Lyttleton.  —  This  was  a 
cafe  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyfpnoea,  and  interrup¬ 
tion  of  deep.  Di fled  ion  fliewed  no  caufe  to  which 
thcfe  fymptoms  could  be  attributed. 

Art.  8.  Some  Account  of  hepatitis fuppurans • 

Art.  9.  Two  Cafes  of  fuppurated  Liver .  —  Thele  ob- 
fervations  afford  nothing  new  on  the  fubjed. 

Art.  10.  Two  Cafes .  —  One  of  fchirrus  of  the  py¬ 
lorus,  the  other  a  cafe  of  epilepfy.  On  diifedion  of 
the  latter,  the  arteries  were  found  to  contain  much 
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blood,  and  there  was  an  effufion  of  water  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain. 

Art.  1 1  &  12.  Cafes  of  Hydrophobia ,  with  Remarks .  — , 
Three  inftances  of  this  difeafe  are  here  brought  for¬ 
ward.  In  the  firft  cafe,,  the  patient,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Rutherford,  profetfor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
was  profufely  bled.  The  enormous  quantity  of  fixty! 
iix  ounces  was  gradually  taken  away  at  one  time. 
Opium,  and  the  other  common  remedies  were  likewife 
Ineffectually  adminiftered.  The  other  two  cafes  were 
treated  with  mercury,  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
were  both  fpeedily  fatal. 

Thus,  every  additional  cafe,  that  is  clearly  marked, 
ferves,  more  and  more,  to  point  out  the  inefficacy  of 
all  means  hitherto  tried  for  the  relief  of  this  dreadful 
difeafe.  The  inutility  of  mercury,  proved  now  in 
numberlefs  inftances,  during  the  adual  prefence  of  hy¬ 
drophobia,  leads  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  its  preventive 
powers,  which  have  been  fo  ftrongly  afferted  by  the 
French  writers.  At  all  events,  its  further  trial,  when 
the  difeafe  has  taken  place,  muft  be  confidered  as  tri¬ 
fling  with  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  we  fhould  exert 
our  endeavours,  in  the  fearch  of  new  remedies,  iince 
nothing,  hitherto  employed,  teems  to  give  a  tolerable 
chance  of  fuccefs. 

the  EJfay  on  mineral  Volfons  forms  part  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  on  medical  jurifprudence,  which  the  author  hopes, 
at  a  future  time,  to  lay  before  the  public,  d.  he  eifeCts 
of  each  of  the  mineral  poifons  are  defcribed,  before  and 
after  death  ;  the  mode  of  operation  attempted  to  be  ah 
certained ,  and  the  method  of  cure,  in  each  cafe, 
pointed  out.  By  mineral  poifons,  he  underftands  ihofe 
fubftances  which,  when  taken  internally,  or  applied 
externally  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  "certain  fmall 
quantities,  prove  univerially  hurtful  or  deftrudive  to 
them,  by  a  fudden  and  fpecifically  deleterious  opera¬ 
tion.  Thefe  may  be  divided  into  two  dalles  ;  fucli 
whofe  operation  is  fo  hidden  and  obfcure,  as  almoft  to 
baffle  conjecture ;  and  thofe  whofe  operation  we  can 
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partly  explain,  as  preceding  from  their  adive  of  cof- 
rofive  qualities. 

The  author  divides  the  mineral  poifons  into  metal¬ 
lic,  earthy ,  and  f aline,  or  compounds  of  one  or  other 
of  thefe.  The  metallic  poifons  are:  arfenic,  mercury, 
antimony,  copper,  lead,  fiver  and  gold.  The  earthy 
poifons  are :  calcareous  earth,  barytes,  or  ponderous 
earth,  and  liliceous  earth.  The  faline  poifons  are :  ‘the 
fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  adds  ;  and  the  mineral 
alkali.  The  compounds  of  thefe  poifons  are,  in  gene- 
ral,  more  virulent  than  the  fimple  liibftances  ;  and 
fome  of  them  become  poifonous  only  by  cotnbinatiori. 
The  following  is  the  general  hiftOry  of  thefe  fubftances, 
as  given  by  the  author. 

i.  f  Arsenic  is  1‘oluble  in  water,  and  m  ail  the 
adds  and  alkalies.  It  is  often  found  naturally  com¬ 
bined'  with  many  of  the  metals  ;  and,  by  art,  it  may  be 
combined  with  all  of  them.  The  bafe  of  arfenic  con- 
lilts  in  an  acid  ;  which  is  procured  by  chemical  ami¬ 
ty  lis.  It  is  this  acid  that  unites  fo  readily  with  alkalies, 
and  which  may  alio  be  joined  to  fulphur,  metals,  and 
earths.  With  fulphur,  the  compound  becomes,  to  a. 
certain  degree,  innocent.  All  the  other  compounds 
are  poifonous,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  arfenic 
they  contain.  As  it  is  not  my  bulinefs  to  dwell  on  the 
different  preparations  of  arfenic,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
the  reader,  tor  a  more  particular  account,  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Bergman  s  Eflays,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  good  fads  ;  although  the  theory  by  which 
they  are  explained,  be  now  exploded.  I  before  re¬ 
marked,  that  all  the  compounds  of  arfenic  are  noxious, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they  contain  of  the  mine¬ 
ral:  thus  they  are  all  milder  than  the  pure  acid.  The 
regulus  is  lets  adive  than  the  white  oxyd  ;  and,  per™ 
haps,  the  neutral  falls  of  arfenic,  with  alkali,  are  more 
mild  than  any  of  its  other  faline  preparations,  when 
there  is  no  fuperabimdance  of  acid.  I  do  not,  however, 
infinuate,  that  any  of  its  preparations  are  void  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Sulphur  fattens  the  acrimony  of  all  the  noxious 
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metals ;  and  yet  they  are  not  always  to  be  trufted  to; 
even  when  combined  with  it.  The  adtion  of 'the  fto- 
mach,  upon  the  compounds  that  have  one  deleterious 
ingredient,  may  be  fuch  as  to  let  it  loole  in  all  its  na¬ 
tive  malignity  ;  none  of  them  are  ever  to  be  implicitly 
trufted,  fince  accident  may  uncombine  them. 

2,  4  Mercury,  in  its  native  ftate,  is  intirely  harmlefs  ; 
it  becomes  adtive  only  by  combination  with  oxygene,or 
faline  fubftances.  With  the  three  mineral  acids  it  forms 
the  moft  adtive  preparations ;  with  the  muriatic  acid,  it 
fublimes  into  a  poifon  as  malignant  and  deleterious  as  the 
oxyds  of  arfenic,  commonly  called  corrofive  fublimate. 
With  the  nitric  acid  it  forms  another  corrofive  poifon,  lefs 
virulent,  indeed,  than  corrofive  fublimate,  but  equally 
capable  of  deftroying  animal  life,  when  adminiftered  in 
lufficient  quantity.  Its  compound  with  the  fulphuric 
acid,  is  neither  fo  corrofive  nor  fo  fatal  in  its  ufuaj 
operation,  as  the  former  two;  ftill,  however,  its  ac¬ 
tivity  is  fuch,  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  very  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences.  There  are  other  preparations 
of  mercury,  refuiting  from  combinations  with  different 
quantities  of  acid  or  alkali,  &c.  which,  though  lets  ac¬ 
tive  than  either  ot  thofe  I  have  now  enumerated,  are 
far  from  being  void  or  fuch  a  degree  of  ftimulating 
power  as  to  render  them  innocent.  The  oxyds  of  mer¬ 
cury  are  adtive  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  grains  ;  they 
may  prove,  therefore,  very  dangerous  ftimulants,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  or  even  of  a  fcruple.  Sul¬ 
phur  renders  mercury,  as  it  does  moft  of  the  other 
metals,  to  a  certain  degree,  inadtive.  Compounds  of 
this  fort  are  often  given  in  large  quantities,  without 
bad  effedts. 

3.  *  Antimony  is  ufualiy  found  united  with  fulphur, 
and  in  this  ftate  is  inert.  The  pure  oxyds  fhew  but 
little  adtivity,  unlefs  they  meet  with  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach,  and  then  they  are  violently  ftimulating,  in  the 
fmalleft  dofe.  With  acids,  antimony  thews  all  its 
power,  and  its  preparations  yield,  in  violence,  in  no 
refpedt,  to  thofe  of  mercury.  With  the  muriatic  acid, 
it  forms  a  corrofive  compound,  commonly  called,  but* 
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ter  of  antimony  ;  which  can  be  compared  with  the  mu* 
riated  mercury,  for  violence.  Its  oxyds  are  adfive  in 
much  fmaller  quantity  than  thole  of  mercury. 

4.  *  Copper  is  one  of  the  minerals  the  moft  univer- 
fally  poifonous  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  all  ftates,  it 
is  noxious  to  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  nor  do  1  know  of 
any  combination  that  neutralizes  its  baneful  qualities. 
Water,  the  animal  fluids,  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  oils, 
all  bring  it  into  adlion.  The  lift  of  its  poifonous  pre¬ 
parations  is  not  circumfcribed  by  any  exception,  unlefs 
fulphur  affords  any,  as  copper,  in  every  form,  is  de¬ 
leterious  to  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
taken  into  their  bodies. 

Lead,  in  its  metallic  ftate,  is  not  fo  readily 
adted  upon,  by  the  aqueous  liquors,  as  copper ;  it  is 
therefore  not  fo  dangerous  when  fwallowed  in  this  form  ; 
and  in  no  ftate  is  its  adtion  fo  quick  as  that  of  copper! 
Its  combinations,  however,  are  as  various  ;  and  mother 
refpedts,  there  are  as  few  exceptions  to  its  malignity,. 
With  acids,  lead  forms  its  moft  adtive  preparations. 

*  Silver  and  gold.  —  6.- Silver  affords  only  two 
poifons.  The  firft  is,  when  joined  with  the  nitrous  acid  ; 
the  other,  an  oxyd  of  this  metal,  precipitated  by  means 
of  ammoniac,  called  fulminating  filver.  Fhe  firft  is 
one  of  the  moft  corrofive  fubftances  we  are  acquainted 
with  ;  the  other  I  never  knew  taken  into  the  body,  and 
confequently  cannot  judge  of  its  efledtsbut  by  analogy. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  moft  inflammable  fubftances  in 
nature,  as  it  inflames  at  a  degree  of  heat  little  above 
that  of  the  human  body,  with  a  moft  tremendous  ex- 
plofion. 

<  Of  fulminating  gold  we  have  fome  clearer  knowledge 
- — In  duobus  aegrotis  (fays  Plenck)  a  tribus  granis  auri 
fulminantis  tormina,  ingentem  debili-atem  et  profus 
iffknam  vidi  falivationem.”  He  quotes  inftances  when 
death  was  even  produced  by  it.  Rolfinctus  gave  it  to  the 
quantity  of  fix  grains,  and  it  only  operated  c  commota 
alvo  and  Bergman  quotes  other  authorities  for  its  dia¬ 
phoretic  powers ;  but  does  not  hint  at  any  extremely 
'  '  ’  .  ’  4  violent 
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violent  internal  operation.  There  are  many  fhafe 
between  tormina  and  commota  alvo,  efpecially  when 
we  confider,  the  greater  effedt  was  produced  by  the 
ftnaller  dofe. 

Bismuth  and  zinc  are  ranked  among  the  poifonous 
minerals  by  fome  authors  ;  in  my  opinion  without  fuf- 
ticient  authority.  Bihnuth  is,  and  has  been  long,  fo 
largely  employed  as  a  cofmetic,  and  a  paint,  that  it  is 
hardly  probable,  but  its  peculiar  qualities  would  have 
been  detected,  was  it  peculiarly  hurtful.  We  mutt 
not  argue  from  the  timilarity  of  its  general  properties 
to  lead,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  many  chryftals  and 
foffils  have  all  the  marks  of  external  lim.ila.rity,  without 
the  leaft  refemblance  in  adtion, 

*  Zinc  has  a  much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  pob 
Ion,  on  account  of  the  activity  of  vitriolated  zinc, 
which  adts  as  an  emetic,  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  It  is  moil  probable,  that  adtive  com¬ 
pounds  are  formed  by  its  union  with  the  other  mineral 
acids  ;  but  this  1  do  not  know  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  nor  can  I  aflert  from  that  of  others.  The  adiion 
of  vitriolated  zinc  is  fuch,  that  I  think  it  will  feldom  flay 
long  enough  in  the  body  to  produce  any  hurtful  efFedts, 
in  whatever  dofe  it  may  be  taken.  The  pure  oxyd  can 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  often 
without  any  apparent  cifedt ;  and  when  it  does  operate, 
only  with  ficknefs.  At  any  rate,  none  of  the  prepa* 
tions  have  a  fpecifically  deleterious  operation ;  and  have, 
therefore,  no  better  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  mi¬ 
neral  poifons  than  ipecuan  has  among  the  vegetable. 

f  Some  of  the  other  femi-metals  have  been  found 
,oc  rationally  poifonous  ;  but  as  this  happened  from  an 
admixture  of  arfenic,  there  is  no  reafon  for  admitting 
them  here. 

c  So  little  is  known  of  the  compounds  of  platina, 
.that  I  cannot  fay,  whether  they  are  ever  deleterious  or 
pot. 

II.  With  the  earths,  the  poifonous  combinations, 
luckily  for  mankind  are  few— » 
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f  In  its  pure  (late,  calcareous  earth  is  lb  cauftic, 
that  it  m lift  prove  deleterious  when  taken  internally,  or 
applied  even  externally,  in  large  quantities :  in  this 
form  it  is  called  quick- lime.  When  combined  with  car¬ 
bonic  gas,  which  it  is  always  found  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  entirely  harmlefs.  Combined  with  a  pure, 
or,  as  it  is  called  cauftic  alkali,  quick-lime  becomes 
much  more  corrofive,  than  even  in  its  pureft  ftate.  All 
the  other  combinations  are  quite  innocent. 

2.  Barytes,  is  always  found  united  to  a  confider- 
ble  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  ;  and  I  much  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  harmlefs  even  in  that  ftate :  when  the  gas  is 
expelled,  it  becomes,  in  moft  refpeds,  like  quick-lime, 
with  all  its  corrofive  qualities.  With  the  muriatic  acid 
it  forms  a  compound,  which,  by  experiments  on  dogs, 
lias  been  found  deleterious. 

3.  f  Silicious  earth  cannot  be  faid  to  be  poifonous  in 
its  natural  ftate  ;  though,  when  mixed  with  alkali,  and 
fufed  into  glafs,  it  affords  a  fubftance  which,  by  its  me¬ 
chanical  action,  is  capable  of  doing  the  greateft  injury 
to  the  ftomach,  and  thereby  of  destroying  life.  In  the 
fame  way,  the  natural  compounds  of  fi licious  cryftals 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  a<5t.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  cu¬ 
rious  to  add  thefe  to  the  lift  of  poifons  ;  as,  with  equal 
reafon,  fmall  pieces  of  lharpened  iron  might  be  ranked 
among  deleterious  poifons.  I  have  purpofely  omitted 
many  others  ;  fuch  as  felenite,  calcareous  cryftals,  &c. 

III.  f  All  the  concentrated  mineral  acids  are  highly 
corrofive  ;  therefore,  when  fwallowed  undiluted,  they 
are  noxious  to  animals.  1.  c  The  J a  f  baric  acid  is  1110ft 
common  ;  but  none  of  its  compounds,  except  thofe 
with  ox  gene,  are  more  corrofive  than  itfelf  alone.  Its 
acrimony  is  not  corrected  by  admixture  with  the  other 
acids,  as  it  is,  in  a  great  degree 'by  combination  with 
alkalies.  This  acid  is  rendered  more  or  lets  cauftic 
by  the  greater  or  Ids  proportion  of  oxygcne  joined 
to  it. —Ibis  is  indeed  tire  cafe  with  all  the  mineral 
a  1  ids, 
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2.  e  T  he  nitric  acid  is  more  corrofive  in  its  molt  oxy¬ 
genated  ltate,  than  the  fulphuric,  and  more  adtive  than 
any  of  its  own  preparations.  With  the  muriatic  acid  it 
forms  a  very  cauitic  compound,  called  aqua  regia,  on 
account  of  its  power  of  diflolving  gold.  \V  ith  the  alka¬ 
lies,  its  neutral  falls  are  far  from  being  inert,  though  ♦ 
they  are  infinitely  lefs  active,  than  the  concentrated 
acid. 

3.  -  The  muriatic  acid,  in  the  Hate  we  commonly 
meet  with  it,  is  corrofive ;  but  its  powers  are  wonder¬ 
fully  increased  by  the  addition  of  oxygene,  in  double 
quantity  :  it  is  then,  probably,  one  of  the  molt  power¬ 
ful  folvents  in  nature.  Combined  with  mineral  alkali, 
it  forms  common  fait,  which  certainly  cannot  be  deno¬ 
minated  poifonous ;  and  with  other  alkalies,  its  com¬ 
pounds  are  far  from  being  remarkably  adtive. 

4.  f  Of  the  alkalies,  that  which  is  called  jo  da,  or  na~ 
iron ,  is  the  only  one  that  is  indifputably  mineral,  and  even 
this  is  prepared  in  great  quantities  from  plants.  But  it 
exifts  in  fuch  prodigious  abundance  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  an  uncombined  ftaie  in  feme  particu¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  earth,  that  its  origin  is  rendered  certain. 
The  mineral  alkali,  collected  from  Tea  falls,  or  by  any 
of  the  ufual  modes  of  collecting  it,  is  always  found 
united  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbonic  gas.  In 
this  ltate,  it  is  fufficiently  abtive  to  prove  hurtful  to  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  when  taken  in  large  quantities ;  but  its 
powers  are  not  fully  unfolded,  till  all  the  gas  is  expel¬ 
led  ;  it  then  becomes  fo  corrofive  that  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  cauftic  alkali.  When  united  with  acids,  it  is 
converted  into  falts,  mild  in  proportion  to  the  acridity  of 
the  ingredients,  though  in  molt  cafes  retaining  a  certain 
degree  of  activity,  When  mixed  with  pure  calcareous 
earth,  or  barytes,  the  compounds  are  more  cauftic, 
than  either  of  the  original  ingredient.  ’ 

The  author,  in  the  next  place,  proceeds  to  determine 
their  effedts,  as  deduced  from  obfervations  and  expe¬ 
riment  together  with  the  means  of  obviating  thefe 
effee%.  He  profefles  to  have  made  few  or  no  experi¬ 
ments 
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fncnts  himfelf,  but  to  have  collected  his  faffs,  from  other 
fources.  It  will  not  be  neceffary,  therefore,  for  us  to 
follow  him  in  a  beaten  track. 

With  regard  to  mineral,  as  diftinguifhable  from  other 
poifons,  he  remarks,  that  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
vegetable  poifons  by  their  aftion.  All  the  mineral  pot¬ 
ions  corrode,  Simulate,  or  inflame  :  the  vegetable  gene¬ 
rally  ftupefy,  and  leave  no  marks  of  inflammation.  None 
of  the  minerals  terminate  life,  till  after  a  mo  ft  excruciating 
operation  of  two  or  three  hours  at  leaft ;  whereas  fome 
of  the  vegetable  deftroy  in  a  few  minutes.  From  the 
animal  poifons  the  diftin&ion  is  as  ftriking  :  for  although 
in  the  plague  the  mouth  and  throat  are  frequently  affe&ed 
in  a  fimilar  way,  yet  the  local  difeafe  of  the  ftomach  is 
never  prefent.  The  aerial  poifons  operate  (till  more 
quickly  than  either  of  the  other  claffes;  and  their  a£lion 
on  refpiration  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  can  never  be  miftaken. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  effay,  withthe 
author’s  theory  of  the  a&ion  of  poifons  on  the  animal 
body.  Not  that  we  deem  his  opinions  conctufive;  on 
the  contrary,  his  idea  of  death  being  produced  by  the 
abftraflion  of  oxygene,  certainly  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  Of  the  mode  in  which  arfenic  operates,  there  are  two 
theories.  The  one  is,  that  its  deleterious  properties  are 
owing  to  the  a&ion  of  its  fharp  fpicula,  on  the  ftomach: 
the  other,  that  it  has  a  peculiar  action  on  the  nervous 
fyftem.  Boththefe  theories  may  contain,  perhaps,  fome 
truth  ;  but  neither  of  them  are  true  to  the  extent  meant 
to  be  inculcated.  That  arfenic  a(5!s  with  great  ftimulat- 
ing  and  corrofive  power,  upon  the  ftomach,  is  certain ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Suppofing  fpicula  to  be  as 
iharp  as  their  nature  will  admit,  their  moft  extreme 
fharpnefs  will  not  account  for  the  fhort  time  in  which 
jdeath  takes  place :  was  the  ftomach  torn  to  pieces,  life 
would  not  be  extinguiflied  in  four  or  eight  hours,  as  it 
often  is  from  arfenic. 

*  Of  the  operation  of  arfenic,  or  indeed,  of  any  other 
power  on  the  nerves,  nothing  is  known.  That  it  a61s 
upon  them,  as  well  as  on  the  other  conftituent  parts  of 
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the  ftomach  may  be  readily  conceived;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  reafon  for  giving  them  the  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  injured  :  the  fact  is,  that  the  fuppofed  aOhon 
of  the  nervous  fydem,  is  the  molt  fpecious  cloak  ever 
invented  by  medical  ignorance.  It  faves  the  phyfiologilt 
the  trouble  of  inquiring,  and  the  phyfician  the  labour  of 
a  fling  :  —  We  know  not  what  it  is,  and  we  therefore 
afcribe  all  the  unaccountable  and  unfounded  operations 
of  the  bodv,  to  its  influence. 

c  A  fair  induftion  from  the  appearances  of  the  body, 
and  the  analogy  of  thefe  appearances  to  thofe  in  fome 
other  cafes  of  hidden  death,  will  afford  us  a  better  clue 
by  which  to  conduft  our  inquiry,  than  any  hypothefis, 
however  fplendidly  adorned,  and  however  ingeniouffy 
defended. 

*  That  the  action  ofarfenic  is,  in  the  firft  place,  violently 
Simulating,  whether  internally  or  externally  applied, 
cannot  be  doubted :  it  gives  the  fenfation  of  heat  to  the 
tongue,  without  being  fwallowed ;  and  rubbed  upon  the 
arm,  or  the  face,  it  excites  rednefsand  heat:  when  fwaU 
lowed,  the  appearances  of  inflammation  extend  as  far  as 
it  has  reached.  After  death, _putrefa£lion'  commences  in  , 
a  much  Shorter  time,  than  from  any  of  thofe  common 
'difeafeSj  which  are  the  ufual  avenues  to  the  grave* 

4  From  molt  of  the  poifons,  of  whatever  kind,  from 
fome  of  the  difeafes  which  occaffonally  fpread  devaftation 
over  the  earth,  the  cafe  is  the  fame.  Animals  deftroyed 
by  vegetable  poifons,  perfons  who  die  of  the  plague,  and 
the  more  malignant  fpecies  of  typhus,  become  putrid  in 
a  very  ihort  time.  Life  is  extinguifhed,  after  a  fhort 
and  violent  druggie,  fo  completely,  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  are  difunited,  and  melt  down  into  their 
original  particles.  In  fome  inftances,  this  is  done  with¬ 
out  pain  i  life  is  even  difmilied  from  the  body  without  a 
ffruggle :  in  others,  the  conflict  is  more  laborious.  ~ 
Lauro-cerafus  contains  a  power,  that  will  extinguish 
animal  life  in  the  former  wray  ;  arienic,  in  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  corroiive  qualities.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
|hy  opinion^  unfair  to  infer,  that  death,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
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lias  tlie  fame  general  caufe,  from  a  principle  which  a&s  on 
the  body,  as  it  is  compounded  of  various  materials  ;  and 
by  its  operation  on  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe,  fo  deranges 
the  whole,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  retaining  life. 

‘  Various  powers,  capable  of  deftroying  life,  may  be 
poffeffed  of  different  properties,  befides  the  effential  one; 
and  thefe  properties  will  account  for  the  diverfity  in  the 
modes  of  death,  from  the  various  poifons.  The  corrofive 
qualities  of  arfenic,  account  for  the  pain  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  it  excites,while  abflrafling  the  vital  principle.  Lauro- 
cerafus  has  no  fucli  power^  and  therefore  it  deftroys  with¬ 
out  pain  or  inflammation.  The  poifon  that  produces  the 
plague,  has  killed  perfons  inflantaneoufly ;  its  more  general 
term  of  operation,  is  two  or  three  days,  and  the  fymptoms 
it  produces  are  various,  according  to  this  term.  But  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  there  isfomething  in  the  mode  of  deftruc- 
4ion  which  obvioufly  points  out  the  fame  general  caufe  • 
not  as  acling  merely  upon  the  nerves,  nor  as  ading  merely 
upon  the  blood ;  but  as  difuniting  the  component  parts 
of  the  whole  body  in  fome  manner,  fo  as  to  produce 
death  in  a  very  fhort  time. — What  this  caufe  is,  we  can¬ 
not  explain,  becaufe  we  know  not  how  life  is  joined  with 
the  body,  in  all  cafes.- — Upon  this  fubjed  I  can  only 
advance  fome  obfcure  fuggeftions. 

€  Do  not  poifons  ad  upon  the  mufcular  fibres,  as  well 
as  upon  the  blood  and  the  nerves  ?  Do  not  the  motion 
and  powers  of  thefe  fibres,  depend  upon  their  union  with 
oxygene,  taken  into  the  body  by  refpi ration,  and  diffufed 
by  the  circulation  of  the  blood?  Does  not  the  adion 
of  poifons  confift  in  difuniting  the  oxygene  from  thefe 
fibres  fo  rapidly,  as  to  extinguifh  their  vitality,  before 
they  can  have  a  frefh  lupply?  Thefudden  extindion  of 
life,  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  blood  is  deprived  of  oxy¬ 
gene,  and  the  immediate  fucceflion  of  putrefadion, 
entitle  me  to  make  thefe  fuggeftions;  and  give  fome 
colour  to  an  opinion*  which  an  enlightened  and  reformed 
lyflem  of  phyfiology  will,  perhaps,  fome  time  or  other, 
ikisfadorily  explain* 

For 
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4  For  attributing  the  action  of  arfenic  Jolely  to  the 
nerves,  there  is  no  one  fhadow  of  reafon  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  experiments  of  Fontana  prove  that  poifons 
have  no  effeft  on  the  body,  when  applied  Jolely  to  them. 
Nor  have  the  experiments  of  Galvani  or  Volta ,  hitherto 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nerves:  we  before 
knew  that  they  were  capable  of  conveying  the  ftimu- 
lations  of  the  will,  or  of  acrid  fub dances,  to  the  mufcular 
hbres ;  and  the  experiments  with  two  metals,  only  afford 
a  more  extend ve  ilhrftration  of  this  important  faff,  in 
fome  unknown  manner >  on  whole  properties  we  muff  paufe* 
till  better  acquainted  with  its  laws  and  relations  to  animal 
bodies. 

*  Nor  can  I  agree  with  Fontana ,  in  afcribing  the  aflion 
of  poifons  folely  to  the  change  they  produce  in  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  blood.  Frogs,  it  is  well  known,  retain  a 
portion  of  vitality  for  many  hours  after  their  hearts  are 
cut  out ;  and  yet,  when  they  are  placed  in  poifons  without 
their  hearts,  the  remains  of  life  are  inftantly  deftroyed. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  on  my  own  grounds,  that 
poifons  act  by  decompofing  the  blood,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  the  mufcular  fibres  from  receiving  that  oxygene, 
which  is  the  pabulum  of  vitality.  But  the  experiments 
on  animals  alluded  to  before,  in  which  the  circulation 
was  deftroyed,  feem  to  prove,  that  vitality  may  be  afted 
upon  by  means  independent  of  the  circulation,  and  hence 
I  conjecture,  that  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole  body 
are  a  fie  died  by  fome  communication  which  is  pervious 
only  to  poifons.  In  fome  cafes,  (as  from  laurel-water, 
and  the  miafmata  of  the  plague,)  this  communication  is 
fo  inftantaneous,  as  to  defiroy  every  portion  of  life  with¬ 
out  a  ftruggle  :  in  others,  the  communication  is  more 
flow,  and  life  is  deftroyed,  after  a  certain  interval,  une¬ 
qually,  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  hence  the  con- 
vulfions  that  enfue,are  the  lafl  efforts  of  expiring  nature, 
to  leftore  the  juft  balance  of  the  moving  powers.* 
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Art.  XL-IV.  Tranjaciions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh .  VoL  III.  —  1795° 

IN  thephyfical  clafs  of  this  volume  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers  relative  to  our  work  :  — - 
Observations,  on  the  Mufcles,  particularly  on  the  Effects  of 
their  oblique  Fibres,,  By  Dr.  Monro.  Read ,  January 
17Q3.  —  Dr.  Monro  obferves,  that  the  flruflure  of  the 
oblique  mufcles  had  not  been  fufficiently  examined,  nor 
even  the  number  of  them  attended  to  by  authors,  and 
that  fome  of  their  chief  purpofes  or  effefls  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  :  it  has  been  his  objebt,  therefore,  to 
direfl  the  attention  of  (Indents  particularly  to  thefe 
fubjefls.  He  remarked  as  a  material  defefl  in  the 
otherwife  very  accurate  and  elegant  tables  of  Alhinus,  as 
well  as  in  the  former  fyftems  of  Vefalius,  Euftachius, 
Bidloo,  and  Coupe  r,  that  the  tendinous  membranes,  or 
aponeurofes,  with  which  many  mufcles,  particularly  of 
the  extremities,  are  covered,  and  with  which  the  oblique 
mufcles  are  clofely  conne&ed,  were  not  delineated,  yet 
that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  is  not  only  of  ufe  in  the 
practice  of  furgery,  but  for  underftanding  the  a&ion  of 
the  mufcles : 

That  although  in  fome  parts  of  the  body,  tendinous 
membranes,  fuch  as  thofe  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  or  the  aponeurofes  palmares,  or  fafcise  latse  of  the 
thighs,  ferved  merely  for  the  defence  of  the  parts,  or  as 
{heaths  to  them,  as  they  were  connected  to  them  by  the 
cellular  fubflance  only,  yet,  in  general,  they  ferved,  be- 
fides  the  mere  purpofes  of  defence,  to  furnifh  a  greater 
extent  of  furface  for  the  attachment  of  oblique  flefhy 
fibres: 

That  wherever  tendinous' membranes  run  longitudi¬ 
nally  on  the  furfaces  of  the  mufcles,  flefhy  fibres,  placed 
obliquely,  were  found  ;  that  in  many  mufcles,  as  in  the 
femi-membranofus,  or  flexor  pollicis  longus,  flefhy  fibres 
paffed  obliquely  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tendon  on  one 
fide,  to  the  inner  part  of  the  tendon  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  mufcles,  or  fuch  mufcles  were  femi-penniform ;  that 
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in  the  other  mufcles,  as  in  the  reflus  extenfor  cruris,  or 
flexor  pollicis  pedis  longus;  a  third  tendinous  membrane 
was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  mufcle,  between  which 
and  the  inner  parts  of  the  tendons  on  the  two  lides  of  the 
mufcle,  the  flefhy  fibres  palled  obliquely,  and  produced 
a  complete  penniform  appearance  ;  and  fome  mufcles,  as 
the  foleus,  might  be  called  compound  penniform,  be- 
caufe,  on  cutting  them  lengthwife,  we  difcover  fevera! 
longitudinal  tendinous  membranes,  to  both  fides  of  which 
oblique  flefhy  fibres  were  conne&ed  : 

That  the  dire&ion,  length,  and  number  of  fibres  in 
fiich  mufcles  had  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by 
anatomifts  or  by  furgeons ;  and  that,  in  many  inftances* 
the  breadth  or  thefe  mufcles  had  been  miftaken  for  their 
length  ;  that  in  confequence  of  fuch  inattention,  we  find 
the  celebrated  Louis*  attempting  to  difcard  the  double 
incifion  of  the  foft  parts  in  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
although,  from  the  obliquity  and  fhortnefs  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  which  cover  the  thigh-bone,  this  improvement 
of  Chefelden  is  more  eiTential  than  in  the  amputation 
of  the  humerus,  where  the  flefhy  fibres,  though  oblique, 
are  proportionally  longer,  and  of  courfe  their  retraction 
greater: 

That  where  the  fibres  of  mufcles  run  obliquely,  it  is- 
evident,  and  has  been  obferved  by  Borellus  and  others, 
that  the  fibres  will  be  more  numerous  than  if  the  fame 
fpace  had  been  covered  with  longitudinal  fibres;  and 
although  an  oblique  fibre  will  not  raife  a  weight,  with  the 
fame  force  as  a  ilraight  fibre,  yet  the  number  of  the 
fibres  may  be  fo  much  increafed  by  their  obliquity,  as  to 
do  more  than  eompenfate  for  the  lofs  of  force  occafioned 
by  the  obliquity : 

But  that  the  mere  increafe  of  the  number  of  fibres,  or 
force  of  the  mufcles,  which  alone  has  been  obferved  by 
authors,  is  not  the  folepurpofe  of  nature,  appears  from 
this,  that  in  fome  places,  and  particularly  between  the 
ribs,  oblique  fibres  are  employed,  although  it  is  evident, 
that  a  greater  number  of  ilraight  fibres,  or  of  fibres  per¬ 
pendicular 

*  Acadv  Roy*  de  Chirurg.  Than  ii,  p.  357. 
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pendicular  to  the  ribs,  might  have  been  difpofed  in  the 
fame  fpace. 

The  other  purpofes  of  oblique  mufcles  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Monro,  and  which  had  not  been  perceived  by 
authors,  are,  to  perform  much  more  extenfive  motions 
with  the  fame  degree  of  fhortening  of  the  flefhy  fibres, 
than  can  be  performed  by  ftraight  mufcles,  or,  with  a  lefs 
degree  of  fhortening  of  the  fibres,  to  perform  motions 
of  equal  extent:  that  where  two  oblique  mufcles  balance 
each  other,  the  motion  of  their  infertion  is  more  ex¬ 
tenfive  than  can  be  produced  by  two  ftraight  mufcles  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  oblique  mufcles  ;  and  that  the 
extent  of  the  motion  increafes  with  their  greater  degree 
of  obliquity. 

Dr.  Monro  demonftrates  the  truth  of  his  propofitions 
by  diagrams,  and  a  reference  to  the  action  of  the  oblique 
mufcles,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  intercoftals. 

In  the  prefent  volume  we  have  alfo  an  account  by 
Mr.  John  Lindfay,  furgeon  in  Jamaica,  of  the  Quajfia 
Polygama ,  or  bitter  wood  of  Jamaica;  and  of  the  Cin¬ 
chona  Brachycarpa ,  a  new  fpecies  of  Jefuits  bark,  found  in 
the  fame  ifland.  The  quaffia  polygama  is  a  very  common 
tree  in  this  ifland ;  and  grows  fome  times  to  the  height  of 
an  hundred  feet,  and  ten  feet  in  circumference.  The 
wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  takes  a  good  polifh,  and  is 
ufed  for  flooring.  Except  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  every 
other  part  of  this  tree  has  an  intenfely  bitter  talle.  In 
medical  virtues  it  is  laid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  quajfia 
amara  of  Surinam.  Mr.  L.  has  feen  the  happieft  effects 
from  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  in  obftinate  remitting  fevers 
from  marfh  miafmata,  in  agues  which  had  refilled  the 
Jefuits  bark,  and  in  dyfenteries  of  long  (landing.  It  is  in 
daily  ufe  in  Jamaica  in  dropfies  from  debility,  either  in 
fimple  infufions  or  tin&ure  by  itfelf,  or  joined  with 
aromatics  and  chalybeates.  The  dofe  of  the  bark,  in 
powder,  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  dram :  Two  or  three 
drams  or  more  of  the  bark  or  wood  in.  infufion  or 
decoction  with  a  pint  of  water  :  the  dofe  a  wine  glafs  full 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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The  Cinchona  Brachycarpa  was  fir  ft  difcovered  in  the 
year  1784,  The  trunk  and  branches  are  of  a  brownifh 
gray  colour,  with  a  few  fuperficial  furrows,  and  crofs 
cracks  like  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  pretty  thick,  and  when  wounded,  exudes  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  milky  juice.  The  bark  when  dried  is  of  a 
purplifh  brown  colour  on  the  infide.  It  is  fibrous  and 
more  difficult  to  pulverize  than  the  Peruvian.  The 
powder  is  of  a  purplifh  gray  colour,  and  taftes  fweet, 
then  bitter  and  aftringent.  The  tree  is  fcarce  and  fmall, 
and  Mr.  L.  does  not  fuppofe  the  bark  to  poffefs  qualities 
fuperior,  if  equal,  to  the  other  fpecies. 

Mr.  L.  mentions  an  effefl  of  the  red  bark  which  has 
not  been  noticed  by  authors.  When  genuine,  and  given 
brifkly  in  pretty  large  dofes,  it  will,  in  particular  cafes, 
occafton  a  degree  of  anxiety,  depreftion,  giddinefs,  and 
faintnefs,  that  are  alarming  to  the  patient  and  his  friends* 
This  only  happens  in  certain  conftitutions,  and  in  weakly 
habits  or  thole  rendered  lo by  difeafe. 

Defer  ft  ion  of  a  human  Male  Monfler,  illuft rated  by 
tables ,  with  remarks *  By  Dr.  Monro.  Ready  1792.  — 
The  monfler,  of  which  the  mother  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderfon,  furgeon  in  Leith,  after  the  birth  of  a 
complete  child  at  the  full  time,  hrd  its  proper  membranes 
and  a  placenta,  with  a  fhort  umoilical  cord. 

The  following  parts  were  wanting  in  it;  to  wit,  the 
bones  of  the  head ;  the  brain,  with  the  organs  of  fight, 
hearing,  fmell  and  tafle;  the  neck;  about  one  half  of  the 
ribs;  the  larynx,  trachea  and  lungs;  the  heart;  the 
pharnynx,  cefophagus  and  ftomach,  with  all  the  fmall 
inteftines,  except  the  end  of  the  ilium ;  the  anus ;  the 
liver,  fpleen,  pancreas  and  omenta ;  the  renal  glands  • 
terminations  of  the  ureters;  the  middle  part  of  the 
urethra ;  the  right  tefticle  ;  both  arms  ;  both  patel'be  ; 
with  feveral  of  the  hones  of  the  feet  and  toes. 

A  round  opening  which  led  to  a  thimble-like  cavity, 
fhut  at  its  bottom,  had  fome  diftant  refefriblance  to  the 
mouth. 
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"the  foft  parts  of  the  trunk  were  fupported  by  fix  teen 
Vertebrae,  fix  ribs,  an  os  facrum,  and  two  offa  innominata. 
The  legs  had  each  an  os  femoris,  tibia  and  fibula,  with 
an  imperfeB  number  of  the  bones  of  the  feet. 

The  umbilical  cord  was  conneBed  at  nearly  the  ufual 
height  above  the  offa  pubis. 

The  penis,  covered  with  a  large  preputium,  had  the 
ufual  fituation  and  ftruBure. 

The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  contained  an  inteffinal 
tube,  fhut  at  its  beginning,  and  compofed  of  an  upper 
part,  four  inches  long,  refembling  the  end  of  the  ilium  ; 
for  it  terminated  in  the  lide  of  an  intefline,  refembling 
the  caput  coii,  with  its  appendix  vermiformis.  From 
this  place,  to  its  lower  end  the  great  inteftine  rneafurad 
thirteen  inches  and  the  end  of  the  redum,  which  was 
much  contracted,  terminated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
bladder  of  urine,  above  its  fphinBer.  The  redum  con¬ 
tained  vifcid  femipellucid  mucus,  but  no  black  fluff, 
like  the  meconium. 

In  the  mefentery  and  mefocolon,  there  were  about  a 
dozen  conglobated  lymphatic  glands,  of  the  ufual  fliape, 
colour  and  confidence.  From  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  inteftincs  were  provided  with  lacfiteal  veffels;  and  we 
therefore  cannot  doubt,  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  were  furnifhed  with  lymphatic  veffels,  or  that 
there  was  an  abforbent,  as  well  as  circulating  fyftem  in 
this  mo  niter. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  covered  by  the  ribs, 
there  were  two  kidneys  of  a  large  fize,  with  a  pelvis 
and  ureter  to  each.  The  right  ureter  was  dilated  to  the 
fize  of  a  goofe’s  quill.  The  left  one  was  fmall.  Both 
were  fhut  at  their  under  ends,  and  had  no  communication 
with  a  fmall  fac,  which,  in  fituation  and  flruBure,  re- 
fembled  the  bladder  of  urine,  and  had  an  urachus  coming 
from  it. 

There  was  only  one  teflis,  fituated  in  the  ufual  manner, 

#n  the  left  fide, 

The  proflate  gland  furrounded,  as  ufual,  the  neck  of 

ihe  bladder. 

The 
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The  urethra,  which  was  the  common  p adage  for  the 
faeces,  as  wrnll  as  for  the  feminal  liquors,  and  that  of  the 
fac  re  fe  mb  ling  the  vefica  urinaria,  was  wanting  from 
within  an  inch  of  the  vefica  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  penis. 

The  fpinal  marrow  was  of  a  conical  fhape,  with  the 
top  or  fmall  part  of  the  cone  at  its  upper  end,  and  at  its 
lower  end  it  formed  a  cauda  equina.  From  its  two  ends 
and  fides,  it  fentoff  eighteen  pairs  of  nerves;  which,  at 
their  origin  and  in  their  progrefs,  were  nearly  as  large  as 
they  are  in  a  perfect  feetus,  or  where  the  brain  and  cere¬ 
bellum  are  conne&ed  with  the  fpinal  marrow. 

The  umbilical  cord  was  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
bulk  of  the  monfter  ;  and,  at  the  umbilicus,  confided  of 
one  vein  and  two  arteries,  whthin  which  was  found  red 
blood.  The  vein  was  more  capacious  than  both  arteries 
conjoined ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  entered  the  abdomen,  was 
divided  into  various  branches,  which  were  difperfed 
upon  all  parts  of  the  body. 

VefTels,  every  where,  accompanied  the  branches  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  corresponding  with  them  in  fize,  as  well 
as  fituation  ;  and,  joining  together,  formed  trunks,  from 
which,  at  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  twro  vefiels  were  con¬ 
tinued,  one  of  them  on  each  fide  of  the  vefica  urinaria 
and  urachus,  to  the  umbilicus,  which  they  perforated, 
and  then  went  along  the  umbilical  cord,  towards  the 
placenta,  refembling  the  umbilical  arteries. 

Unluckily,  before  Dr.  Monro  received  the  monfter 
from  Mr.  Anderfon,  he  had  intruded  the  injection  of  its 
placenta  to  fome  perfon,  who  had  managed  it  fo  negli¬ 
gently,  that  nothing  could  be  determined  as  to  the  diftri- 
bution  or  communication  of  the  veffcls  of  the  placenta 
with  each  other,  or  w7ith  thofe  of  the  placenta  of  the  com¬ 
plete  child,  or  with  thofe  of  the  mother. 

On  monfters  fimilar  in  ftrudlure  to  that  above  de~ 
feribed,  Dr.  Monro  offers  feveral  remarks.  Monfters 
wanting  the  head,  heart,  and  lungs,  have  been  mentioned 
by  Winflow,  Mery,  Rpederer,  &c.  but  the  real  courfe 
ef-  the  blood,  or  the  caufes  of  its  motion,  appear  to  have 
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been  mifapprehended  by  all  thefe  authors.  Rejecting.^ 
therefore,  their  opinions  on  this  head,  he  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  of  the  matter. 

f  Of  the  direction  of  the  blood  in  this  monfter .  As  there 
are  two  kinds  ofveffels  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  like- 
wife  within  the  body  of  this  monfter,  which  we  fhall 
call,  in  the  common  ftyle,  arteriotis  and  venous,  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  thefe  communicated  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  blood  was  conveyed  by  them  in  a  circle. 

‘  To  defcribe  the  circle  more  exadtly,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  the  blood  was  conveyed  from  the  placenta 
by  the  umbilical  vein  into  the  body  of  the  monfter.  W e 
next  found,  that  the  umbilical  vein  within  the  monfter 
was  divided  into  various  branches,  which  could  be  traced 
to  all  its  parts,  or  that  thefe  branches  performed  the 
office  of  arteries,  or  refemblcd  the  vena  porta  hepatica. 

‘  Contiguous  to  thefe  branches,  we  found  every  where, 
other  veftels  which  formed  a  trunk  or  large  veftel,  which, 
hv  its  fituation,  refembled  our  aorta.  But  we  muff 
fuppofe,  that  thefe  branches  ferved  the  purpoie  of 
receiving  the  blood  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
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of  the  umbilical  vein,  or  were  in  reality  venous  veftels. 
From  the  veftels  refembling  the  aorta  in  fituation,  but 
very  different  in  office,  two  veftels  were  fent  off',  which 
ran  at  the  ftdes  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  and 
formed  the  arteries  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  of  the 
placenta,  and,  in  the  placenta,  muft  have  terminated  in 
the  minute  beginnings  of  the  umbilical  vein,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  circle  in  which  the  fcetal  blood  was  moved. 

f  Thus,  we  obferve  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  pla~ 
centa  and  umbilical  cord  performing  the  office  of  a 
vein,  but  its  continuation  within  the  body  of  the  mon- 
fter,  performing  the  office  of  an  artery.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  the  Vcftel  we  have  called  aorta,  perform¬ 
ing  the  office  of  a  vein  within  the  monfter,  and  that  of 
an  artery  in  the  umbilical  cord  and  placenta. 

*  Of  the  caufes  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  this  monfter.— 
In  the  monfter,  examined  by  Window,  which  i  have 
endeavoured  to  fhe\v  agreed  very  nearly  with  that  1 

have 
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have  defcribed,  no  red  blood  was  found  in  any  of  the 
veilels ;  and  therefore  we  muft  conclude,,  that  none  of 
the  red  arteries  of  the  monfter  anaftomofed  with  the 
umbilical  veins ;  wid  even  where  there  is  the  ordinary 
ftrudthre,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  certain,  that  the  veil 
fels  of  the  uterus,  which  convey  red  blood,  anaftomofe 
with  thofe  of  the  umbilical  cord,  that  the  contrary  is  the 
m oft  probable  opinion. 

<  It  is  therefore  very  improbable,  that  the  blood  in 
the  umbilical  vein  was  puftied  on  by  the  heart  of  the 
mother. 

r  Further,  though  we  were  to  admit,  that  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  mother  anaftomofed  with  the  umbilical  veins, 
yet  as  their  communications  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
very  minute,  and  the' momentum  of  the  blood  in  them 
very  much  broken,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  could 
have  been  fufficient  to  pufh  the  blood  through  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  all  the  branches  of  the  umbilical  veins,  in 
the  feveral  organs  of  its  body,  into  the  veilels  we  call 
aorta,  and  again  from  the  aorta  back  to  the  placenta  by 
the  umbilical  arteries,  and  through  the  minute  branches 
of  thefe  to  the  veins  of  the  mother,  and  beginnings  of 
the  umbilical  veins. 

c  We  therefore  muft  conclude,  that* the  circulation  of 

iu. 

the  blood  in  the  placenta  and  body  of  the  monfter,  was 
carried  on  by  a  well  regulated  mufcular  addon  of  the 
blood  veilels.  In  one  of  the  worms,  the  echinus  efcu* 
lentus,  1  found  in  the  mefentery,  which  is  a  principal 
part  of  it,  two  ftich  large  veilels  without  a  heart,  and 
which,  we  canfcarcely  doubt  refem bled  our  aorta  and 
cava,  and  circulated  its  fluid ;  and  in  fillies,  the  blood 
which  palles  through  the  liver  defcribes  three  circles, 
and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  fifli  the  blood  defcribes  two 
circles  before  it  returns  to  the  heart ;  which  motion 
of  it  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  mufcular 
addon  of  the  veilels,  as  the  force  of  the  heart  appears  1q 
be  as  much  (pent  in  the  gills  of  the  fifh  as  in  the  lungs  of 
.a  mam 
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f  From  confideringfthe  manner  and  caufe  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  this  monfter,  and  comparing  with 
it  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  fifties,  and  in  the  fea  egg, 
we  are,  by  analogy,  led  to  the  following  general  con- 
conclufions :  —  1.  The  arteries  contribute  much  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  our  bodies. —  2.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that,  in  man,  the  veins  likewife  affift  in  circula¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  particular,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  vena  portarum,  by  its  adtion,  contributes  much  to 
the  motion  of  the  blood  through  our  liver.  —  3.  For 
the  like  reafons  we  may  conclude,  that  arterious  vef- 
fels,  independent  of  the  impulfe  of  the  heart,  may  adt 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perform  the  fecretion  of  liquors, 
to  nourifti  the  folids,  and  to  add  to  their  bulk :  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  the  branches  of  the  vena  portarum 
change  certain  parts  of  the  blood  into  bile. 

c  Remarks  on  the  nervous  Syjiem  of  this  monjler .  —  1.  As 
the  fpinal  marrow,  and  pairs  of  nerves  fent  off  from  it, 
had  nearly  the  ufual  fize  and  ftrudture,  although  the 
brain,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  were  en¬ 
tirely  wanting,  we  find  reafon  for  calling  in  queftion 
the  common  dodtrine  of  authors,  which  teaches,  that 
the  fpinal  marrow  and  nerves  derive  the  origin  from 
the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  are  dependent  upon  it 
as  much  as  the  dudts  and  glands  are  upon  the  glands, 
which  fend  liquors  into  them. 

2.  *  Further,  as  the  feveral  parts  of  this  monfter 
were  furniflied  with  nerves,  and  as  we  have  found,  that 
its  arteries  and  veins,  by  a  well  regulated,  varied, 
and  complicated  adtion,  circulated  the  blood,  we  mult 
fuppofe,  that  their  mufcular  fibres  were  adtuated  by 
thofe  nerves.  We  therefore  find,  in  the  monfter,  not 
only  the  exiftence  and  common  appearance  of  the  fpinal 
marrow  and  nerves  connedted  with  it,  although  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  were  wanting,  but  we  have  proof 
that  thde,  independent  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum, 
may  adtuate  the  mufcular  fibres  in  the  vellels  of  an 
animal,  or  that  nervous  energy,  or  fluid,  as  it  is  com^ 
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monly  called,,  is  not  derived  from  the  brain  and  cere¬ 
bellum  folely ;  that  is,  we  conclude,  that  the  nerves* 
as  well  as  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  are  capable  of 
furnifhing  nervous  energy  ;  and  that  there  is  no  more 
reafon  for  believing,  that  the  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  brain,  than  that  the  brain  is  derived  from  the 
nerves  ;  or  all  the  parts  and  branches  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  appear  to  poffefs  the  general  power  or  office 
of  furnflhing  nervous  energy, 

*  Of  the  Duration  of  the  Life  of  this  Monfter. - —  As  in 
man,  and  fimilar  animals,  the  diredt  or  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  of  refpiration  feems  neceffary  for  the  continuance 
of  life  :  and,  as  the  lungs  were  wanting  in  this  monfter, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  it  could  have  out-lived  the  repa¬ 
ration  from  the  mother  for  a  very  ftiort  time  only. 
But  when  we  add  to  this,  that  by  the  ligature  of  the 
um  bilical  cord,  a  ftop  would  be  mechanically  put  to  the 
circulation  of  its  blood,  it  is  evident,  that  its  life  mull 
have  terminated  with  its  delivery, 

r  Of  the  Lime  at  which  this  Monfter  muft  have  acquired 
the  Structure  which  has  been  defcribed.  —  As  this  monfter 
was  provided  with  a  diftindt  placenta  and  membranes, 
and  its  body  furrounded  with  and  prote6ted  by  the  licpior 
amnii ;  as  ho  veftige  appeared  of  the  brain,  cerebellum, 
organs  of  the  fenfes,  or  other  parts  of  the  head ;  as 
nervous  threads,  proper  to  this  monfter,  afcended  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  fpi'nal  marrow  towards  the  upper 
parts  of  its  body  ;  as  its  fyftem  of  circulating  veffels 
was  complete,  without  a  heart,  and  the  manner  of 
their  branching  different  in  many  refpe6ts  from  the 
common  ftru6ture :  it  muft  furely  appear,  to  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  perfon,  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  with  many  emi¬ 
nent  authors,  that  fuch  monfters,  when  firft  produced, 
had  the  ordinary  ftru6ture,  and  that  this  was  afterwards 
altered  by  pfeffiire  and  other  accidents. 

f  The  like  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  many 
other  monfters  in  my  poffeffion  ;  I  believe  I  might  fay, 
io  almoft  all  other  monfters  which  have  been  defcribed ; 
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particularly  to  two,,  of  which  I  published  a  defcrigtion, 
illuflrated  with  figures,  in  my  work  on  the  Nervous 
Syftem.  In  one  of  them,  a  human  moniler,  one  heart 
fupplied  two  heads  and  two  trunks.  I11  the  other,  a 
kitten,  one  heart,  confi fling  of  two  auricles  and  two 
ventricles,  fent  off  from  its  left  ventricle  one  aorta, 
which  fupplied  one  head  and  two  bodies/ 

Experiments  relating  to  animal  Electricity .  By  Dodlor 
Monro.  —  Thefe  experiments  have  been  already  be¬ 
fore  the  public  fin  a  leparate  treatife,  an  account  of 
which  we  gave  in  a  former  number,* 


Art.  XLV.  A fhort  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
perties  of  different  Kinds  of  Airs,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
their  medicinal  Ufe;  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
pneumatic  Method  of  treating  Difeafes ,  with  mifcetta - 
neous  Obfervations  on  certain  Remedies ,  ufed  in  Con - 
fumptions.  By  Rich  ard  Pearson,  M.  IX  Phyfician 
to  the  General  Hofpital  near  Birmingham ,  Qc,  — 
Svo.  27  pages,  price  is.  —  Baldwin,  London.™ 

1 795* 

FTnHE  prefent  account  of  factious  airs  has  been 
I,  drawn  up  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  pneu¬ 
matic  method  of  treating  difeafes  more  generally  un¬ 
derflood.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  toge¬ 
ther,  under  one  point  of  view,  the  principal  fadts  and 
difcoyeries  relating  to  the  fubjedl.  He  begins  with  a 
general  account  of  refpiration,  and  the  chemical  com¬ 
petition  of  atmofpheric  air. 

Befides  the  airs  of  which  the  atmofphere  is  compofed, 
there  are  various  other  kinds  of  airs,  or  permanently 
elaltic  fluids  ;  and,  as  they  have  adlive  properties,  it  has 
been  thought  that  they  too  might  be  applied,  advanta- 
geoufly,  in  certain  deviations  from  health.  They  are 
called,  generally,  factitious  airs,  and  are  either  inflam ■» 
viable  or  uninflammable .  Of  the  former  kind  is  hydrogene , 
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of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies  or  varieties,  differing 
in  their  fpecific  properties,  according  to  the  different 
nature  of  the  fubftances,  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced.  Thus,  we  have  martial  hydrogene ,  from  heated 
iron  and  water  ;  zincic  hydrogens ,  from  melted  zinc  and 
water  ;  and  carbonated  hydrogene  or  hydro-carbonate ,  from 
red-hot  charcoal  and  water.  All  of  thele  diminifh  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  lower  the  pulfe.  The  two  former 
may  be  adminiftered An  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
five  or  fix  of  atmofpheric  air  ;  but  the  laft  fliould  be  in 
much  fmaller  proportion,  as  one -fifteenth  or  twentieth. 

Under  the  head  of  uninflammable  air,  the  author 
only  notices  fixed,  or  carbonic  acid  air.  Applied  to  the 
lungs,  it  is  cooling,  but  not  fo  depreffing  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  has  the  property  of  checking  putrefadtion  : 
it  may  be  ufed  in  the  proportion  of  a  twelfth  part,  with 
atmofpheric  air. 

Thus,  it  appears,  we  have  fix  kinds  of  air  for  me* 
dicinal  ufe  ;  viz.  oxygene,  azote,  three  fpecies  of  in¬ 
flammable  air,  and  fixed  or  carbonic  acid  air.  On 
their  application  to  particular  difeafes,  the  author  has 
offered  nothing  new. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  confumption,  he  mentions  the  great 
advantage  derived,  in  the  Welt  Indies,  from  fending 
the  negroes,  aff idled  with  this  difeafe,  to  breathe  the 
air  of  the  fugar  houfes,  which  he  attributes  to  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  fixed  air  in  confiderable  quantities  from  the 
fermenting  liquors.  He  notices,  likewife,  the  relief 
which  fome  perfons  are  faid  to  have  received  from 
breathing  the  air  of  cow-houfes  ;  which  he  explains  on 
the  fame  principles. 

Laftly,  he  obferves,  that  he  has  found  the  vapour  of 
vitriolic  aether  remarkably  ferviceable  in  phthitical 
cafes.  His  mode  of  applying  it  is,  to  direct  one  or  two 
tea  fpoons  full  of  aether  to  be  poured  into  a  tea-faucer, 
which  is  held  up  to  the  mouth ;  and  the  vapour  arifing 
from  it,  without  heat,  is  drawn  in  with  the  breath. 
The  inhalation  is  continued  till  the  faucer  becomes  dry  ; 
and  this  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener 
if  necefiary. 

Art. 
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Art.  XLYL  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Bifeafes  of  Pri/ons 
and  Poor-honfes :  to  which  is  added  a  fingular  Cafe  of 
preternatural  Fetation.  By  J.  M.  Good,  izmo, 
180  pages,,  price  2s.  6d.  Duly,  London,  1 7 95. 

HPHIS  Diflertation  gained  the  prize,  offered  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  for  the  bed  anfwer  to 
the  following  quell  ions :  What  are  the  D  if  cafes  moft  fre¬ 
quent  in  IVorkhoufeSy  Poor-houfes ,  and  jimilar  Inftitutiom ? 
And  what  are  the  be  ft  means  of  cure ,  and  of  prevention? 
It  contains,  however,  nothing  very  new  or  important. 
It  is  divided  into  three  fedfions ;  the  Brit  containing 
what  the  author  calls  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  Literary 
Hidoryof  the  places  adverted  to  :  thefecond,  a  Hiftory 
of  the  Difeafes  mod  frequently  found  in  fuch  fituations, 
■with  the  treatment  nec^ffary  to  be  employed  :  and  the 
third  a  Statement  of  what  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
the  bed  means  of  preventing  fuch  diieafes  from  recurring 
in  future. 

THE  cafe  of  preternatural  foetation,  abovementi- 
oned,  was  one  of  twins,  the  fird  of  which  was  born 
alive.  It  had  no  fexual  charadleridic,  neither  penis  nor 
pudendum  :  it  had  no  anus,  funis,  nor  umbilicus.  Its 
legs  were  didorted  and  curved  outwardly.  It  cried  feebly 
once  or  twice  after  birth,  and  died  in  about  ten  minutes. 
With  the  ufe  of  a  little  force,  the  author  fays,  a  fmall, 
empty,  and  fhrivelled  placenta  followed  ;  in  which  could 
be  traced  no  kind  of  funis  or  umbilical  veffels  of  any 
defcription,  nor  any  other  appendage,  by  which  it  could 
have  been  attached  to  the  child.  No  difcolouration  of 
blood  followed  its  abdudrtion  from  the  uterus.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  other  child  was  born* 
in  all  refpedls  perfedt. 

On  didebfion,  befides  other  unimportant  circumdanees 
mentioned,  it  is  faid  the  right  kidney  adhered  to,  and 
communicated  with  the  bladder.  There  was  no  urethra, 
nor  internal  organs  of  generation :  no  anus,  nor  redtum, 
the  colon  terminating  infenfibly  in  the  peritonaeum.  No 
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mention  is  made  of  any  attempt  to  difcover  the  umbilical 
veflels  within  the  body. 

The  author  takes  occafion  from  the  foregoing  cafe, 
to  enter  into  thedifpute  concerning  the  mode  by  which 
the  foetus  receives  its  nourifhment  in  the  womb:  whether 
from  the  mother,  through  the  medium  of  the  placenta 
and  umbilical  veffels  ;  or  by  the  liquor  amnii.  He 
deems  the  above  cafe  final,  againlt  the  exclufive  power 
of  the  placenta ;  and  his  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
placenta  is  the  proper  organ  of  oxygenation  for  the 
foetus,  and  the  liquor  amnii  its  proper  fource  of  nourifh- 
nient ;  yet  that  the  former  is  capable,  neverthelefs,  of 
communicating  nutriment  whenever  the  amnios  may 
fail,  or  be  fuddenly  difeharged;  and  that,  e  contranoy 
the  amnios  is  capable  of  communicating  oxygene,  what¬ 
ever  the  placenta  fhould  be  defective  or  wanting. 


Art.  XL' VI I.  Tabula  Nofologica :  Morborum  Claffe$y 
Or  dines ,  Genera,  Species ,  et  Varietates ,  fecundum 
Syjlema  Cullenianum  compleclens.  — —  Large  Sheet,  — - - 
Kay,  London.  1 795.  Price  1  s. 

p  |  SHE  title  of  the  above  fufficiently  exprefles  its  com 
A  tents.  Its  merits  confilt,  in  bringing  into  one 
view,  in  a  tabular  and  fy hematic  form,  the  medical 
nomenclature  of  the  late  celebrated  Cullen.  The 
characters  are  of  courfe  omitted. 


Art.  XLVII1.  A  practical  Syftem  of  Surgery .  —  By 
James  Latta.  —  Vol.  II.  &  III.  8s.  6d.  each.  8vo. 
1240  pages. 

THE  firft  volume  of  this  work  we  have  already 
noticed.*  Of  the  two  laft  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  doctrines  inculcated  in  them  contain  nothing  which 
entitle  them  to  particular  notice.  Much  ill-founded 


*  Vide  Med*  Review,  Vol.  I.  page  363 ;  for  January,  17950 
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theory  is,  however,  employed,  which  certainly  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  a  practical  work.  We  fhall  content 
ourfelves  with  tranfcribing  a  few  of  the  cafes  which  the 
author  has  given. 

On  the  fubject  of  wounds  of  the  head,  the  author  re¬ 
lates  fome  cafes,  where  a  confiderable  degree  of  pref- 
fure  on  the  brain  took  place,  from  deprellion  of  the 
fkull,  which,  nevertheless,  did  well,  without  an  ope¬ 
ration.  Thefe  we  ihall  give  in  the  author’s  words ; 
without,  however,  taking  upon  us  to  determine,  howr 
far  the  practice  adopted  was  prudent,  or  otherwife. 

‘  J.  R.  a  boy  of  fourteen,  apprentice  to  a  book¬ 
binder,  was  ftruck,  by  one  of  his  companions,  on  the  left- 
iide  of  the  head,  near  the  temple,  with  an  inbrument 
ufed  for  polilhing  books,  with  a  fmall  round  head.  He 
did  not  fall  down,  but  felt  exceffive  pain  immediately 
after  the  broke,  and  continued,  for  an  hour  and  an  half, 
to  go  on  with  the  work  he  was  doing.  In  about  two 
hours  after  the  accident,  as  the  pain  continued  to  in- 
creafe,  I  was  fent  for.  Not  the  leak  mark  of  external 
injury  could  be  perceived  ;  but  the  place  where  he  faid 
he  was  ftruck  appeared  to  me  to  be  juft  where  the  point 
of  the  left  parietal  bone  is  connected  with  the  temporal, 
fphenoidal,  and  frontal  bones,  or  nearly  fo.  When  I 
law  him,  he  was  bill  able  to  go  about,  but  he  com¬ 
plained  that  the  pain  of  his  head  was  greatly  augmented 
by  preflu  re ;  his  pulfe  was  alfo  remarkably  bow, 
beating  only  hxty  brokes  in  a  minute,  but  full  and  re¬ 
gular  in  its  contractions.  Suppofing  the  matter  to  be 
only  a  violent  bruife  received  on  the  temporal  mufcle, 
1  ordered  twelve  leeches  to  be  immediately  applied  to 
his  temple,  upon  the  place  where  he  had  got  the  broke, 
but  without  any  relief.  In  an  hour  after  his  pulfe  beat 
only  forty  brokes  in  a  minute,  and  he  bill  complained 
very  much  of  the  pain,  though  bill  able  to  lit  up.  Such 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  his  pulfe  made  me  fufpeCt 
fome  internal  injury,  and  I  immediately  blooded  him ; 
but,  an  hour  after  this,  his  pulfe  funk  to  thirty  in  4 
minute,  he  appeared  more  opprebed,  fpoke  little,  and 
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became  fleepy.  All  his  fymptoms  increafed  very  ra¬ 
pidly,,  and  exaCtly  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  the  injury  was  received,  he  expired,  but  with¬ 
out  any  apoplectic  fymptoms.  Five  minutes  before  he 
died,  his  pulfe  beat  only  fifteen  ftrokes  in  a  minute. 
Even  then  the  intervals  were  regular,  and  his  breathing 
as  free  from  any  kind  of  oppreiiion  as  it  had  been  in 
health. 

*  In  this  cafe  the  fymptoms  went  on  with  fuch  ra¬ 
pidity,  that  nothing  could  be  done  ;  and  fo  uncommon 
an  inftance  made  me  very  attentive  to  the  appearances 
which  prefented  themfelves  on  dilleCtion.  .  Next  day  I 
opened  his  head,  and,  on  removing  the  fcafp  in  the 
ill Lial  manner,  I  found  the  dura  mater  fepafated  from 
the  left  parietal  bone  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
whole  extent.  There  was  a  great  extravafation  of 
blood  between  the  fkull  and  dura  mater,  and  the  blood 
was  firmly  coagulated.  On  farther  examination,  I 
found  the  dura  mater  alfo  feparated  from  the  whole  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  os  temporum,  above  the  petrole 
procefs,  from  the  pofrerior  and  lateral  portion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  from  the  external  canthus  to  near  the 
falx,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  parietal  bone,  to  near  the  lambdoklal  future, 
reaching  upwards  nearly  half  the  extent  of  the  parietal 
bone.  1  he  thicknefs  of  the  coagulum  at  the  bottom 
Was  fomewhat  more  than  one  inch,  decreasing  gra¬ 
dually  in  every  direction,  as  it  fpread  from  the  wound¬ 
ed  vellel,  until  the  confidence  or  colour  of  it  could 
hardly  be  perceived.  From  the  infide  1  could  eafily 
diflinguilh  a  fraCture  and  deprellion  of  that  point  of  the 
parietal  bone  which  joins  the  temporal,  fphenoidal,  arid 
frontal  bones,  of  a  circular  form  ;  nearly  of  the  fhape, 
and  about  the  fame  fize  with  the  head  of  the  inftrument 
by  which  the  blow  was  given.  A  longitudinal  fraCture 
through  the  centre  of  it  was  likewife  obferved,  running 
exaCtly  in  the  groove  of  the  os  parietale,  made  by  the 
arteria  media  duras  matris.  On  examing  this  fraCture, 
we  found  that  the  artery  had  been  wounded  by  a  large 
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fliarp  fpicula  of  bone  driven  into  it  near  the  micfdle, 
and  by  this  the  haemorrhage,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to 
the  patient  had  been  oc-cafioried. 

f  From  this  cafe,  which  is  perhaps  as  remarkable  as 
any  on  record,  we  fee  the  extreme  uncertainty  in  the 
iigns  which  are  commonly  thought  to  indicate  a  com- 
preiled  brain.  Here  we  have  the  moll  violent  of  all 
injuries,  fradlure,  depreffion,  and  a  great  degree  of 
extra  vafation,  without  even  bringing  the  patient  to  the 
ground.  We  are  not,  therefore,  fuddenly  to  conclude 
that  the  cranium  is  not  injured,  becaufe  the  patient  re¬ 
tains  his  fenfes,  and  fhews.no  lign  of  apopledlic  llertor  ; 
for  both.thefe  and  other  fymptoms  may  not  appear, 
and  yet  a  mortal  injury  be  done  to  the  brdin  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  of  them  may  appear,  and  yet  the  brain 
have  fuflained  no  farther  injury  than  what  is  called  com 
cuflion.  The  only  remarkable  fymptorn  in  the  prefent 
cale,  was  the  extreme  llownefs  of  the  pulfe  ;  but  there 
are  not  a  fufficient  number  of  examples  recorded  from 
which  we  can  judge  whether  this  be  a  fign  of  extrava- 
fation  or  not. 

/  J*  a  boy  of  feven  years  of  age,  fell  from  the  top 
of  a  flair  of  fourteen  heps,  and  was  taken  up  in  a  ftate 
of  coma,  with  a  divifion  of  the  fcalp  on  the  right  pari¬ 
etal  bone,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
-  occipito-frontatis  mufcle.  Having  laid  the  hone  bare 
for  about  an  inch,  I  found  a  very  evident  depreffion, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  without  the  leafl  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fradlure ;  and,  as  the  violent  fymptoms  had 
abated,  I  thought  it  mofl  prudent  to  wait  for  a  fhort 
time.  The  wound  was  very  fuperficially  drefied  with 
a  pledget  offoft  ointment,  the  child  put  to  bed,  and  an 
injection  adminiflered,  which  operated  well.  The  fymp¬ 
toms  of  llupor  continued  very  flrong  for  fome  hours, 
but  after  that  time  gradually  abated ;  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  began  to  complain 
of  his  head.  His  pulfe  being  increafed  in  flrength,  as 
well  as  in  frequency,  I  applied  fix  leeches  to  the  tem¬ 
ple,  which  dilc  barged  freely.  The  llupor,  however. 
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Hill  continued  In  a  confiderable  degree,  and,  on  the 
third  day,  he  vomited  twice  feverely ;  his  pulfe  being 
112,  full  and  hard.  Five  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  his  arm,  by  which  he  was  much  relieved ;  his 
inje&ion  was  repeated,  and  at  bed-time  he  had  a  bolus 
of  three  grains  of  calomel,  with  fifteen  of  conferee  of 
rofes,  with  a  cup  of  fenna  tea  in  the  morning.  By  this  he 
was  farther  relieved,  though  his  eyes  continued  very  dull 
and  heavy,  and  the  pupils  much  dilated,  but  without  any 
vomiting.  Leecheswere  again  applied;  andhenow  began 
to  take  fame  light  food,  without  (icknefs ;  and  he  flept 
alio  more  quietly,  with  lefs  ftarting  and  fnoring  than 
hitherto.  On  the  fifth  day  the  fymptoms  of  compreffion 
were  aim  oil  entirely  gone ;  but,  as  his  pulfe  was  ftiil 
hard  and  quick,  fix  ounces  more  of  blood  were  taken 
from  his  arm,  by  which  the  oppreffion  on  bis  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  hardnels  and  quickneis  of  his  pulfe,  was  greatly 
abated.  His  bolus  was  repeated  at  night.  Next  day 
die  depreifed  parr,  of  the  bone  feemed  to  be  confiderabiy 
elevated,  and  healthy  red  granulations  appeared  every 
‘where  to  fhoot  up  from  the  furface  of  the  denuded  part ; 
his  eyes  looked  much  better,  and  he  had  flept  fix  hours 
without  the  leaf!  oppreffion.  In  three  days  more  the 
depreifed  part  of  the  bone  appeared  to  be  completely 
elevated,  though  there  was  ftiil  an  hardnefs  and  fulnefs 
of  the  pulie.  Light  ounces  more- of  blood  were  taken,, 
ana  his  laxative  was  repeated.  Bv  this  the  headach  was 
aim  oil  entirely  removed,  and  his  pulfe  became  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  had  ever  been  fince  the  injury.  In  two  days* 
however,  he  began  to  complain  of  pain  under  the  denuded 
part  of  the  bone,  his  {kin  became  hot,  his  pulfe  rofe  to 
io8,  and  became  hard.  Ten  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  his  laxative  repeated  at 
night,  which  operated  well.  As  his  fkin  ftiil  continued 
hot,  three  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were  given  every 
hour  for  four  times  fucceffivelv.  By  this  he  fweated 
profufely  for  twelve  hours,  with  great  relief  of  every 
fymptom ;  from  this  time  he  continued  to  regain  his 
health,  and,  in  a  month  from  the  time  of  receiving  the 
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injury,  was  completely  cured,  and  has  continued  well 
ever  fince,  which  is  now  five  years. 

4  From  this  cafe  we  fee  that  there  is  not  always  any 
occafion  fortrepanning  where  the  fkull  is  depreffed,  and 
that  nature  hath  endowed  this  bone  with  a  power  of  rifing 
up  of  itfelf ;  whether  this  be  effe&ed  by  the  natural 
dafticity  of  its  fibres,  or  by  the  gradual  a&ion  and  pref- 
fure  of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  though,  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  elevations  will 
happen  more  frequently  in  young  than  in  old  fubjeds. 
In  like  manner  the  cranium,  like  other  bones,  has  power 
to  unite  itfelf,  by  a  callus,  when  fraflured  ;  and  no  doubt 
frequently  does  fo  when  fi (hired  or  fractured.  The 
neceffity  for  trepanning,  therefore,  does  not  arife  merely 
from  the  fkull  being  depreffed  or  fradured,  but  from  the 
brain  being  compreffed,  and  no  poffibility  of  otberwife 
removing  the  preifure.  In  like  manner,  even  though 
fome  quantity  of  liquid  fhould  be  extravafated  within 
the  cranium,  there  is  a  poffibility  that  it  may  be  abtorbed 
there  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  neceffity 
for  performing  the  operation  of  the  trepan,  therefore* 
does  not  arife  from  mere  extravafation,  more  than  either 
of  the  other  caufes  fimply  confidered,  but  entirely  from 
the  injury  done  to  the  brain  by  compreffing  it ;  and,  if  we 
can,  by  any  internal  remedy,  promote  the  abforption,  we 
may  alfo  cure  the  patient,  without  runningthe  additional 
rifle  incurred  by  the  operation.  But,  when  thefe  re¬ 
medies  are  found  to  be  ineffedual,  we  are  then,  at  all 
events,  to  proceed,  provided  we  can  by  any  means  di(— 
cover  a  place  where  the  inftrument  ought  probably  to  be 
applied  rather  than  another. 

4  A.  M.  a  female  of  fix  years  and  a  half,  fell  from  a 
table  upon  the  left  fide  of  the  frontal  bone,  immediately 
above  the  origin  of  the  temporal  mufcle,  by  which  a 
pretty  large  wound  was  made  in  the  fcalp,  with  an  evident 
depreffion  of  the  fkull  for  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  About  eight  hours  after  the  accident  I  was 
called,  and  found  the  child  comatofe,  the  pulfe  about 
eighty  flrokes  in  a  minute,  and  flie  had  vomited  feveraf 
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times.  The  wound  was  dreffed  with  charpee  *  and,  as 
fhe  had  loft  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood,  I  did  not 
apply  leeches,  but  contented  myfelf  with  giving  an  in- 
jeftion,  which  operated  well.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  at 
this  time  contrafted  by  the  light  as  ufual ;  and,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  accident,  fhe  feemed  to  be  tolerably 
recovered  ;  having  during  that  time  taken  a  few  fpoon- 
fuls  of  panada,  and  fome  barley;gruel,  without  any  lick- 
iiefs  or  'Vomiting.  For  fixteen  days  matters  went  on  in  a 
way  very  limilar  to  the  former  cale ;  but,  on  the  fixteenth 
day,  fhe  was  feized  with  chillnefs  and  fliivering,  which* 
in  "a  fhort  time,  was  fucceeded  by  heat  and  reftleffnefs, 
attended  with  a  quick  and  hard  pulfe.  Ten  ounces  of 
blood  were  inftantly  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and,  as 
the  wound  now  began  to  have  a  bad  afpefl,  an  emollient 
poultice  was  applied  over  it ;  an  ounce  of  diaphoretic 
mixture  was  given  every  fecond  hour  till  fhe  fhould 
perfpire  freely.  Next  day  the  fymptoms  were  conlider- 
ably  relieved;  but,  as  the  pulfe  (till  continued  full,  and 
upwards  of  an  hundred  in  a  minute,  file  was  again  let 
blood  in  the  arm  to  about  fix  ounces,  and  the  injeBion 
repeated.  By  thefe  medicines  the  headach  was  almoft 
entirely  removed,  and  the  other  fymptoms  of  fever 
greatly  abated;  the  matter  difcharged  from  the  .  wound 
alfo  became  more  copious,  and  of  a  better  quality,  . .  in 
twenty  days  from  the  accident,  every  fymptom  of  fever 
appeared  to  be  totally  removed,  and,  in  a  month,  the 
depreffion  was  completely  elevated,  as  in  the  former 
cafe  ;  the  patient  was  plrfeflly  cured,  and  has  continued 
well  for  feyerai  years.’ 

ON  the  fubjeQ:  of  coile&iotts  within  the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment  of  joints,  we  have  the  following  cafe.  ,  . 

«  j.  S.  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  after  recovering  from 
a  fevere  rheumatic  fever,  obfcrved  a  fulnefs  and  fwelling 
in  his  right  knee-joint,  particularly  on  the  anterior  part  of 
it,  on  each  fide  of  the  patella.  At  fi.rft  it  was  attended 
with  no  pther  inconvenience  than  a  flight  fulneis  and 
tightnefs  of  the  joint,  when  he  ftretched  it  out,  but  by- 
degrees  became  more  troublefome  and  uneafy  as  it  aug- 
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merited  in  bulk,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  every  ex¬ 
ternal  remedy  which  could  be  thought  of,  fuch  as  ftrong 
volatile  camphorated  oil,  folutions  of  fugar  of  lead,  and 
other  aftringent  liquids,  as  well  as  blitters,  See.  At  laft 
ft  became  very  large,  and  a  diftinH  fiuBuation  was  felt 
on  each  fide  of  the  patella  whenever  the  leg  was  ftretdied 
out,  as  well  as  behind  the  joint  at  the  top  of  the  leg. 
His  health  being  greatly  impaired,  both  by  the  preceding 
fever,  and  the  uneafinefs  given  him  by  the  tumor  itfelf, 
he  became  extremely  de  fir  oils  of  having  it  removed. 
Having  tried  in  vain  every  external  as  well  as  internal 
remedy,  I,  with  two  other  practitioners,  propofed  to  let 
out  the  fluid,  which  appeared  to  be  wholly  contained 
within  the  capfular  ligament.  W e  took  care,  however, 
to  inform  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  of  extreme  pain 
and  uneafinefs  from  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  joint 5 
nay,  that  there  was  even  a  poflibility  of  his  being  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  an  amputation  of  the  limb  in  order 
to  fave  his  life.  He  was  not,  however,  intimidated  by 
this  intelligence,  fo  that,  the  operation  being  refolved  on, 

I  performed  it  in  the  following  manner.  Having 

II  retched  out  the  limb  as  much  as  poflible,  I  divided  the 
fkin,  for  about  half  an  inch,  in  a  tranfverfe  dire&ion,  a 
little  below  the  joint.  I  then  introduced  a  very  final! 
lancet-pointed  trocar,  pufhing  it  up  at  leaf!  half  an  inch 
or  more  between  the  fkin  and  the  capfule.  After  this  1 
penetrated  the  capfular  ligament  itfelf.  Oh  withdrawing 
the  trocar,  the  matter  -was  difeharged  very  freely  to  the 
very  laft  drop, after  which  the  canula  itfelf  was  withdrawn, 
the  finger  being  kept  upon  its  orifice  during  the  time,  16 
keep  the  air  from  getting  in,  and  the  fkin  kept  down  with 
a  fihger  of  the  other  hand,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  Valve, 
by  which  the  air  was  effeflually  excluded  afterwards. 
The  wound  was  drefted  with  a  pledget  of  caddicc  well 
moi fieri ed  with  Wade’s  balfam,  its  fides  having  been 
previously  drawn  together,  and  the  drafting  laid  over  it  ill 
feveral  folds.  The  limb  was  then  laid  perfe&ly  ftraight, 
and  covered  with  cloths  dipped  in  folution  of  fugar  of 
lead,  in  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  fpirits,  and  water; 
half  an  ounce  of  the  fait,  and  four  ounces  of  each  of  the 
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liquids.  The  cloths  were  kept  conftantly  applied,  and 
he  was  not  allowed  to  move  his  limb;  but,  on  the* third 
day,  he  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  joint,  not  very 
gieat  indeed,  but,  as  he  thought,  gradually  increafing 
I  examined  the  limb,  and  found  no  fwelling;  but,  as 
he  was  greatly  alarmed  on  account  of  the  pain,  I  applied 
a  blifter  on  each  fide  of  the  knee,  and  gave  him  an  in¬ 
jection,  by  which  he  was  greatly  relieved;  and  by  the 
ufe  oa  another  blifler^  and  two  doles  of  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap,  the  pain  was  entirely  removed,  while 
the  joint  continued  motionlefs,  which  it  did  for  ten  days. 
I  then  moved  it  with  my  hand,  and  allowed  him  to  do  fo 
while  in  bed,  which  he  did  with  very  little  pain.  When 
the  fecond  blifter  was  healed,  I  caufed  him  to  rub  the 
joint  with  camphorated  volatile  liniment,  and  in  fix  weeks 
iiom  the  evacuation  of  the  ferum,  which  meafured  twelve 
ounces,  he  had  not  only  recovered  his  flrength,  but  the 
entire  ufe  of  his  limb ;  and  has  continued  well  ever 
imee*  now  a  fpace  of  fix  years/ 

\ 

THE  following  cafe  illufcrates  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  when  followed  by  fpafmodic  affeaions.  It 
fhews,  (and  we  believe  it  is  very  generally  the  cafe)  that 
wounds,  when  thefe  fymptoms'take  place,  feldom  in¬ 
flame  or  fuppurate,  and  that  the  greateit  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  from  fcarification  and  topical  ftimulants, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  thefe  actions. 

*  l7\l>  *  was  called  to  a  girl,  who  had  got  a 

large  ip  inter  of  wood  run  into  the  ball  of  her  right 
thumb,  from  the  handle  of  a  rake,  which  fhe  was  ufing 
in  hay -making.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  had 
been  fo  for  fome  time,  the  thermometer  having  gene¬ 
rally  flood  at  78°  for  a  fortnight  before.  The  fplinter, 
though  almoft  an  inch  long,  was  cafily  extra&ed  by 
fome  of  her  comrades;  but,  in  twelve  hours  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  injury,  fhe  complained  of  very  ievere  pains 
ftooting  up  her  arm  to  the  fhouldef,  attended  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  reflleffnefs,  and  an  uneafv  feel 
about  her  neck,  fhoulders,  head,  and  throat.  She  ap¬ 
plied  a  poultice  to  the  wound,  and  rubbed  her  arm  with 
anodyne  baifam,  but  without  any  effeB*  For  the  fir  ft 
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twenty-four  hours,  the  fymptoms  increafed  gradually 
until/  all  at  once,  fhe  was  attacked  with  a  very  fevere 
fit  of  the  tetanus,  on  which  I  was  immediately  lent  for. 
This  was  the  fecond  day  after  the  injury  was  received  ; 
and,  on  examining  the  wound,  which  had  been  poulticed 
twentyTour  hours,  I  found  it  fiill  as  flabby  and  relaxed 
as  it  had  been  the  moment  it  was  received.  She  com-* 
plained,  however,  of  rnofi  violent  pain  in  it,  affeBing 
not  only  the  whole  limb,  but  the  whole  body ;  andthefe 
pains,  fhe  faid,  arofe  from  fpafms,  which  made  the  whole 
body,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  immoveable  at  the 
fame  time,  though  thefe  abated  a  little  every  ten  mi' 
nutes,  fo  that  the  difeafe  was  very  evident*  From  the 
happy  event  of  the  former  cafe  I  was  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  wound  was  immediately 
laid  open  through  the  whole  length  of  the  punBure,  on 
the  furface  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  only  a  thin 
brownifn  fames,  fomething  refembling  that  of  a  fcrophii” 
lous  bone ;  neither  fwelling  nor  tenfion  appeared  about 
it  or  the  furrounding  parts.  I  dreffed  the  fore  with 
pledgits  dipped  in  equal  parts  of  the  tinBures  of  myrrh 
and  bark ;  and,  as  fhe  appeared  extremely  feeble,  and 
languid,  I  gave  her  one  ounce  of  the  tinBure  of  bark; 
with  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  and  fifteen  grains 
of  the  powder  of  bark  every  two  hours.  In  a  few  hours 
the  fpafms  were  fo  much  abated,  that  fhe  could  reft  for  a 
confiderabie  lime;  fometimes  an  hour  together.  For  din¬ 
ner,  flie  had  a  mutton  chop  dreffed  on  the  gridiron,  and 
for  fupper,  an  egg  dropped  in  boiling  water.  The  me¬ 
dicines  agreed  well  with  her  ;  and  in  five  days,  from  the 
time  (he  was  firft -attacked,  her  fpafms  ceafed  entirely, 
and  file  had  no  complaint  but  from  the  fore,  which  was 
not  yet  completely  inflamed  and  fuppurated.  Fler  me¬ 
dicines  were  now  given  only  once  in  four  hours,  and 
her  diet  was  of  the  moft  nourifhing  kind  ;  the  fore  was 
dreffed  like  a  fimple  ulcer ;  fhe  continued  to  enjoy  the 
inofi;  perfeB  health,  and  foon  got  entirely  free  from 
every  complaint/ 
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Art,  XLIX.  Difcourfes  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  Wounds .  By  John  Bell,  Surgeon ,  Edinburgh . 
— large  odtavo,  476  pages,  price  7s.  6d. — Cadell, 
London,  1 79A - 

THE  mode  chofen  by  Mr.  Bell  of  delivering  his 
doHrines  in  difcourfes,  is  new,  but  at  the  lame 
time,  well  calculated  for  combining  inftruclion  with 
amufement.  We  have  all  felt  the  advantage  of  being 
pleafed  as  well  as  taught,  and  how  much  readier  the 
judgment  is  improved,  when  addreffed  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination,  than  by  the  unentertaining 

and  tirefome  recital  of  fimple  rules. - In  the  prefenfc 

performance,  Mr.  Bell  has  endeavoured  (he  remarks) 
to  bring  into  one  eafy  and  comprehenfive  view,  thofe 
lelfer  parts  and  operations  of  furgery,  which  are  not 
found  under  that  much  abufcd  title  of  a  Compleat  Syflem, 
He*has  endeavoured  tointereft  his  reader  in  the  manner 
of  managing  wounded  arteries,  and  in  many  of  the  lelfer 
points  of  praflice.  He  has  attempted  to  refute  fame 
favourite  do&rines,  not  wantonly,  but  boldly;  u  not 
becaufe  they  belong  to  this  doftor  or  that  profelfor,” 
but  becaufe  they  feemed  to  him  totally  inconliflent  with 
true  philofophy,  and,  what  is  more  important,  incom¬ 
patible  with  found  furgery,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  as  yet  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  the 
human  body.  He  has  ufed  all  that  freedom  with  great 
vol.  11.  K  h  names 
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names  which  the  caufe  of  truth  and  fcience  requires? 
He  has  done  much  in  publick,  which  he  could  not  allow 
himfelf  to  have  (aid  in  private;  for  there  criticifm  is  no 
longer  criticifm;  but  the  foul  report  and  private  malice 
of  it  works  like  a  fecret  poifon,  againft  which  there  is 
no  cure:  He  has  criticifed  the  opinions  of  thofe  chiefly, 
who,  being  at  the  head  of  the  profefiion,  are  of  courie 
the  bed  able,  and,  by  all  appearance  alfo>  the  moil  wil¬ 
ling  to  defend  themfelves. 

The  fir (l  Difcourfe  is  on  procuring  adhejion .  In  this, 
the  author  fpeaks  of  the  nature  and  means  of  procuring 
adhefion,  its  advantages,,  and  time  of  introduction,  which 
hejuftly  confiders  as  one’ of  the  greateli  improvements 
of  modern  furgery. 

The  fecond  and  mo  it  important  Difcourfe,  is  cn 
wounded  arteries .  *  Of  all  the  hidden  accidents  (Mr. 

Bell  obferves)  which  demand  the  abidance  of  the  fur- 
geon,  no  one  requires  fuch  abfolute  prefence  of  mind, 
and  fuch  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  the  bleeding 
from  any  great  artery,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man 
of  real  feeling  can,  in  our  profeflion,  pafs  one  compofed 
or  eafy  hour,  without  knowing  thoroughly  the  courfe  and 
value  of  the  great  arterial  trunks.  Without  this  pre«* 
paration,  the  fur  geon  lies  continually  expoied  to  acci¬ 
dents,  which  may  in  a  Angle  moment,  ruin  his  profeffi- 
onal  chara61er,  and  blight  all  his  faired  profpeCts  of 
fuccefs.  Without  this  knowledge  of  the  blood-vefiels,  a 
modern  praBitioner  is  much  in  the  condition  of  one  who 
lived  m  times  before  the  needle  was  invented,  when  the 

.5#  '>  <  t  ^ 

furgeon  durft  not  cut  the  mod  trifling  tumour,  or  did  it 
with  fear  and  trembling ;  when  often  an  operation  appa¬ 
rently  eafy,  cod  the  patient  his  life.  But  with  a  due 
preparation,  even  the  youngeft  furgeon  now  knows  how 
to  fpeak  in  confultation,  and  how  to  perform  his  opera¬ 
tions;  where  to  be  afraid,  and  where  to  venture  upon  a 
hold  and  refolute  thing.  The  greater  operations  are- 
eafily  done,  while  the  crofs  accidents  of  practice  are  the 
only  proper  teds  of  the-  furgeon5 s  ikilh 
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The  chief  queftions,  which  demand  difcuffion  in  this 
xnterefting  fubjeX,  are: — 

1.  What  is  the  real  , importance  of  a  great  arterial 
trunk  in  any  limb  ?  and  what  is  the  true  value  of  its 
leffer  branches,  of  its  inofculating  arteries,  of  thofe 
intricate  connexions,  which  in  accidents  of  the  main 
trunk,  enable  the  fmaller  branches  to  fupply  and  nourifli 
the  limb  ? 

2.  What  is  the  form  which  a  wounded  artery  a  flumes? 
How  is  it  covered?  What  parts  form  that  bag  which 
we  call  Aneurifm,  and  which,  both  from  the  danger  of 
its  burfting*  and  our  fear  of  gangrene,  is  confldered  as 
a  moil  dangerous  difeafe?  How  may  the  operation,  in 
this  wound  of  a  great  artery,  be  moft  fafely  performed  ? 

3.  Or  fince  even  by  bleedings  from  the  fmaller  arte¬ 
ries,  our  patient  fometimcs  dies,  how  fhould  we  manage 
thefe  fmaller  arteries?  The  needle,  the  cornprefs,  the 
fponge,  the  ftyptic  waters,  are  all  of  them  ufed,  rather, 
as  it  ihould  feem,  according  to  the  fafbion  of  the  day,  or 
to  mere  accident  or  caprice.  But  are  there  not  certain 
accidents,  or  certain  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  each  of 
thefe  will  be  found  more  or  lefs  ferviceable,  according  to 
feed  and  fteady  rules  ? 

Under  the  firft  head,  Mr.  Bell  criticifes  with  much 
freedom  the  defcriptions  given  by  authors  of  the  great 
arteries  of  the  limbs.  The  iize  and  importance  of  the 
inofculating  branches,  he  remarks,  have  been  much, 
undervalued;  which  has  led  to  a  timid  and  imbecile 
praXice,  ariilng  from  a  groundlefs  fear  of  the  infufffci- 
ency  of  thefe  branches  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the 
limb,  when  it  has  become  neceifary  to  tie  the  principal 
trunks.  Thus*  Mr.  Bell  obferves,  wounds  of  the  fe¬ 
moral  or  axillary  artery  are  often  dangerous  from  bleed¬ 
ing,  but  never  fatal  from  the  want  of  inofculations;  that 
we  fhould  tie  the  greateR  arteries  confidently,  whenever 
they  are  wounded  without  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
that  we  fhould  tie  the  arteries  as  boldly  at  the  groin  or 
in  the  axilla,  as  the  leffer  branches  going  down  the 
thigh  or  arm*  Befides  the  fanXion  afforded  to  this 
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practice  from  a  knowledge  of  the  diftribution  of  toe 
veflels,  feveral  cafes  are  brought  forwards  in  proof  of 
its  propriety;  from  which  we  feleCt  the  following: 

<c  A  goldfmith  of  the  name  of  Morellus,  55  years  of 
age,  confulted  Guattani  about  opening  a  tumour  in  the 
groin,  which  all  the  other  burgeons  declared  had  come 
to  a  perfect;  fuppu ration.  Morellus  had  during  the 
whole  winter,  complained  of  a  fettled  pain  in  the  right 
proin,  fometimes  milder,  fometirnes  very  violent,  but 
never  abfent;  accompanied  during  the  winter  only  with 
a  degree  of  lamenefs,  but  now  in  the  fpring  it  had  begun 
to  {'well.  When  this  unlucky  Morellus  going  along  with 
others  on  the  4th  of  June  to  St.  Peter’s,  to  fee  the  pom¬ 
pous  ceremony  of  the  confecration  of  the  hoft,  was 
feized  fuddenly  with  fuch  dreadful  pain,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  home;  and  partly  from  fear,  partly  from 
the  violence  of  the  pain,  went  to-bed,  and  lay  for  three 
months  under  the  care  of  his  phyficians,  their  prefcnp- 
tions  all  ineffectual,  his  difeafe  increafing  daily,  and  the 
unfortunate  Morellus  now  almoft  hectic,  was  entirely 
confined  to  bed.  There  was  great  fwelling  of  the  groin, 
contraction  of  the  thigh,  (fo  that  he  could  not  ft  retch  it 
out)  and  a  d i ft i n 61  fluctuation  of  the  groin,  which  ex« 
tended  from  the  fymphifis  pubis  to  the  fpine  of  the  ilium, 
but  ftill  without  tenfion  immediately  under  the  fkin. 

<c  Guattani  could  not  allow  himfelf  to  believe  this  to 
be  a  proper  fuppuration,  becaufe  the  fluctuation  brought 
no  relief;  and  though  there  was  no  pulfation,  he  yet  fuf- 
pected  aneurifm,  and  explaining  himfelf  on  this  head  to 
the  confulting  phyfician  and  burgeon,  Amicio  and  Maxi- 
minus,  both  profeffors  in  Rome,  they  agreed  to  fpend 
a  few  days  longer  in  trying  common  remedies,  partly 
that  they  might  make  a  trial  of  fuch  remedies,  but  chiefly 
to  allow  time  for  Guattani  to  make  up  his  mind  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  this  difeafe. 

“  After  fifteen  days,  they  found  no  change,  except  a 
new  fuppuration  within  four  finger’s  breadth  of  the  great 
trochanter,  and  therefore  refolved  to  do  the  operation-, 

and  to  cut  jn  the  groin  as  the  place  the  moft  favourable 

for 
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for  flopping  the  flux  of  blood,  in  cafe  of  Guattani’s  fears 
about  aneurifm  being  well  founded. 

<c  But  left  the  alliftants  or  friends,  and  more  efpeciallv 
the  patient  himfelf,  fliould  be  alarmed  with  the  light  of 
blood,  Guattani  talked  over  this  fubjefl  with  the  patient, 
allured  him  that  he  had  provided  every  thing  for  hop¬ 
ping  the  blood,  explaining  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  how 
ealy  it  would  be  to  enlarge  his  fmall  incifion,  in  cafe  of 
there  being  pus  only  in  the  tumor,  and  explaining  alfo, 
that  in  cafe  of  pure  blood  flowing,  he  would  presently 
give  it  a  free  exit,  fo  as  at  leaft  to  empty  the  bag;  and 
would  let  the  frefh  blood  run  ftill,  even  after  the  emp¬ 
tying  of  the  bag,  if  his  ftrength  would  bear  it.  After 
which,  he  pledged  himfelf  to  fecure  the  artery  by  com- 
preffion,  if  he  could  only  get  his  comprefs  fairly  put 
down  upon  the  artery  itfelfl  After  all  this,  fays  Gnat- 
tani,  I  truft  there  will  come  on  a  good  fuppuration,  and 
that  you  will  he  reftored  to  perfed  health;  at  all  events, 
this  is  exprefsly  what  muff  be  done,  and  all  that  can  he 
done*  to  attain  that  defirable  end. 

Morel!  11s  heard  me  (days  Guattani)  with  a  compoled 
mind,  and  we  proceeded?*)  our  operation  boldly;  being 
provided  with  bafons  for  receiving  the  matter,  and 
comprefles  and  bandages  for  commanding  the  blood. 
Then  the  furgeon  Maximinus  introduced  his  curved 
billory  delicately  into  the  higheft  point  of  the  tumour, 
near  the  crifta  iiii,  where  the  fkin  was  particularly  thin, 
when  inftantly  pure  blood  gufhed  violently  out,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  all  prefeni.  But  encouraging  the  pa^- 
tient,  I  took  one  ox  the  bafons  ("fays  Guattani)  in  my 
own  hand,  and  extracted  fuch  quantities  of  blood  by  this 
fmall  opening,  that  I  filled  one  bafon,  took  up  a  fecond, 
and  ftill  continued  my  work,  till  the  pure  arterial  blood 
began  to  flow,  and  the  patient  to  faint.  The  blood  was 
flopped  by  Maximinus  clapping  his  thumb  upon  the 
orifice;  and  Guattani,  by  graduated  comprefles  one 
above  another,  with  firm  bandages,  fo  fuppreffed  due 
bleeding,  that  the  patient  did  not  faint,  but,  on.  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  prefently  relieved  from  all  his  fever  and  pain; 
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and  being  fupported  with  cordials  from  time  to  time,  he 
went  on  without  bleeding,  or  any  other  bad  fymptom, 
and  without  their  needing  to  touch  the  bandage  till  the 
13th  day,  when  the  dreffings  being  removed,  nothing 
flowed  from  the  wound  but  a  little  pus;  which  {flowed 
that  the  artery  was  fairly  clofed,  and  encouraged  them  to 
go  on  with  the  cure.  Although  the  fuppuration  was 
not  exceffive,  they  were  forced  to  make  a  counter  open- 
ing,  and  accomplifhed  the  cure  in  a  little  more  than  two 
months.  Now  the  coagulated  blood  at  firffl  and  the 
frefh  blood  after,  the  patient’s  feeling  no  lownefs  during 
the  emptying  of  the  bag,  and  his  fainting  when  the  pure 
blood  began  to  run,  prove  this  to  have  been  an  aneu- 
rifrn,  and  Guattani  did  wifely  in  allowing  fotne  of  the 
arterial  blood  to  efcape,  that  he  might  have  a  greater 
command  of  the  artery,  and  be  enabled  to  comprefs  it.’- 

On  this  cafe  Mr.  Bell  obferves,  that  it  fignifies  nothing 
whether  this  was  or  was  not  an  aneurifm;  nor,  if  it  were 
truly  an  aneurifm,  does  it  fignify  whether  it  were  an. 
aneurifm  of  a  branch  only,  or  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
thigh;  nor  whether  the  aneurifm  were  above  or  below 
that  point  at  which  the  profunda  goes  off.  The  queflion 
is,  whether  the  main  artery  were  flopped  above  the 
profunda  by  the  violent  comp  re  (lion  which  they  needed 
to  make?  And  this  is  folved  by  GtiaitaniT  reflections 
on  the  cafe. 

c<  This  cafe  fettles  (fays  Guattani)  two  great  queftions 
which,  difiurbed  me  very  much;  for  in  the  firft  place, 
the  preffure  was  fucli  as  to  prevent  the  leaft  drop  of 
blood  from  paffing  down  the  artery;  whence  I  was  fatif- 
fied  that  the  limb  was  nourifhed  by  the  internal  iliac 
alone;  and  fince  this  aneurifm  was  cured  by  comprei- 
lion  merely,  I  am  fatisfied  that  compreffion  will  cure  any 
aneurifm,  whether  from  wounds  or  from  difeafed5 

The  author  in  the  next  place,  fpeaks  of  the  condition 
of  a  wpunded  artery;  of  the  nature  of  a  tumour  which 
afcifes  over  the  wound  of  a  great  artery;  and  of  the  way 
of  operating  in  thofe  recent  aneurifms.  Here  Mr.  Bel}! 
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advifes  that  the  fiirgeon  fliould,  if  poffible,  perform  the 
operation  on  the  very  moment  of  the  wound;  he  fliould 
clap  the  point  of  his  finger  on  the  wounded  artery,  or 
make  his  affiftant  hold  the  artery;  cut  the  wound  fo  far 
open,  as  to  enable  him  to  fee  U  fairly,  and  tie  it.  The 
furgeon  may  as  well  do  io;  for  whether  he  determines 
by  his  reafoning  that  it  is  fafe  or  dangerous  to  tie  the 
great  artery  of  the  limb,  ftill  the  circumftances  of  the 
wound  are  the  fame;  and  the  artery,  whether  it  he  the 
great  artery,  or  fome  fecondary  branch,  whether  punc¬ 
tured,  or  fairly  cut  acrofs,  is  loft  to  that  limb  •  and  fince 

the  wound  itfelf  of  a  great  artery  cannot  heal,  its  cavity 
mu  ft  be  clofed. 

^  I  he  following  interefting  cafe  exemplifies  the  mode 
of  practice  which  the  author  deems  it  proper  to  purfue, 
bettei  than  tne  detail  of  his  rules.*- — — c  A  poor  man, 
who  was  by  trade  a  leech-catcher,  fell  as  he  was  flepping 
out  of  a  boat,  and  the  long  and  pointed  fciffars  which 
afe  uied  in  his  bufinefs  being  in  his  pocket,  pierced  his 
nip  ex  a  fitly  over  the  place  of  the  fciatic  notch,  where 
the  great  iliac  artery  comes  out  from  the  pelvis.  The 
artery  was  ftruck  with  the  point  of  the  fcilTars,  it  hied 
furiouily,  the  patient  fainted ;  and  io  fo  narrow  and  deep 
a  wound,  the  furgeon,  when  he  came,  found  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  flopping  it  up,  and  lefs  difficulty  ftill  in  making 
it  heal.  I  he  outward  wound  was  cured;  the  great  tu¬ 
mour  foon  rormed ;  and  the  man  travelled  up  from  the 
north  country,  where  the  accident  had  befallen  him,  and 
in  fix  weeks  after  arrived  in  our  hofpital  here  with  a 
prodigious  tumour  of  the  hip,  his  thigh  rigidly  con- 
traded,  the  ham  bended,  the  whole  leg  fhrunk,  and  cold 
alfo,  and  ufelefs,  as  if  it  had  been  an  aneurifm  rather  of 
the  artery  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh. 

‘  The  tumour  was  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  by  that 
very  circumftance  of  its  being  one  of  the  greateft  aneu- 
rifms,  it  loft  all  the  charaderiftics  of  aneurifm,  efpecially 
there  was  no  pulfation,  no  retroceffion  of  the  blood 
when  the  tumour  was  preffed  upon ;  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  except  this,  that  the  great  ancj  fucjden  (Jiftention 
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was  the  caufe  of  great  pain,  and  from  the  continual  pain, 
lamenefs,  and  hopes  of  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  fubmit 
to  any  thing,  befeeching  us  to  operate. 

‘  There  was  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  great  aneurifm, 
but  there  was  a  poffibility  alfo  of  its  being  a  vail  abfcefs ; 
and  it  was  refolved,  in  confultation,  that  he  fhould  be 
carried  into  the  operation  room;  that  a  fmall  incifion 
fhould  be  made,  that  the  fkin  being  cut,  the  bag  itfelf 
fhould  be  juft  touched  with  the  point  of  a  lancet;  if 
found  to  contain  matter,  it  fhould  then  be  opened:  but 
if  blood,  that  it  was  then  to  be  confidered  as  an  aneu¬ 
rifm  of  fo  particular  a  kind  as  to  entitle  us  to  call  for  a 
full  confultation. 

c  I  made  an  incifion  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length; 
the  great  fafcia  in  the  hip  blue,  and  very  ftrong,  formed 
the  coat  of  the  tumour,  and  under  that  were  feen  the 
big  fibres  of  the  great  glutseus  mufcle.  The  knife  was 
ftruck  into  it,  and  large  clots  of  very  firm  black  blood 
rolled  out  by  the  tenfenefs  of  the  tumour,  which  began 
to  emit  the  clots  in  this  way,  the  moment  that  it  was 
opened  at  one  point.  There  was  one  thing  further  deli— 
rable  before  we  put  the  patient  to  bed,  that  we  fhould 
underhand  the  cafe  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
confultation  whether  the  artery  was  abfolutely  open,  and 
whether  it  was  the  great  artery  of  the  hip.  I  continued 
therefore  (knowing  that  the  opening  I  had  made  could 
be  covered  with  the  point  of  the  thumb)  to  pull  out  a 
few  more  clots  of  blood,  till  the  warm  and  florid  blood 
began  to  flow;  I  then  pufhed  in  a  tent-like  comprefs 
into  the  fmall  wound  of  the  tumour,  (viz.  of  the  facia) 
laid  a  broad  comprefs  over  the  outward  wound,  and  put 
the  patient  to-bed,  with  one  of  the  pupils  holding  the 
hand  upon  his  hip. 

‘  This  was  done  at  one  o’clock,  and  at  four  the  con¬ 
fultation  met,  and  the  operation  was  performed.  And 
in  my  notes  I  find  two  fteps  of  the  operation  chiefly 
marked :  ift,  That  upon  our  opening  the  tumour  fully 
with  an  incifion  of  eight  inches  long,  and  turning  out  the 
great  clots,  the  blood  was  thrown  out  with  a  whizzing 
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noife,  and  with  fuch  impetus,  that  the  afliftants  were  co¬ 
vered  with  it,  and  in  a  moment  twenty  hands  were  about 
the  tumour,  and  the  bag  was  filled  with  fponges  and 
cloths  of  all  kinds,  which  had  no  better  effedl  than  the 
cloths,  which  in  any  accident,  the  friends  in  great  con- 
fufion  wrap  round  a  wounded  arm;  for  though  the  blood 
was  not  thrown  in  a  full  ft  ream,  nor  jets,  it  was  feen 
rifing  through  the  edges,  of  the  incifion;  it  floated  by 
the  tides  of  the  cloths,  which  were  prefled  down  by  the 
hands  of  the  afliftants.  But  we  knew  it  alfo  by  a  more 
alarming  (ign;  for  the  man,  who  was  at  firft  laying  not 
fiat,  but  ftipporting  himfelf  on  his  elbows,  fell  down,  his 
arms  fell  lifelefs  and  without  pulfe  over  the  fide  of  the 
table,  his  head  hung  down  and  was  livid,  he  uttered 
two  or  three  heavy  groans,  and  we  believed  him  dead. 

s  Seeing  in  this  critical  moment  that  if  he  was  to  be 
fayed,  it  w7as  to  be  only  by  a  fudden  ftroke,  I  ran  the 
biftory  upwards  and  downwards,  and  at  once  made  my 
incifion  two  feet  in  length.  I  thru  ft  my  hand  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  turned  off  the  great  fponge 
which  was  over  the  artery,  felt  the  warm  jet  of  blood, 
put  the  point  of  my  finger  upon  the  mouth  of  the  artery, 
and  then  I  felt  diftinflly  its  pulfe,  and  then  only  was  I 
affured  that  the  man  was  ftili  alive.  The  afliftants  laid 
aflde  the  edges  of  the  prodigious  bag,  and  fought  out  the 
feveral  fmaller  fponges  which  had  been  thruft  in,  and  the 
bag  being  deliberately  cleaned,  and  its  edges  held  afide,  I 
kept  the  fore  finger  of  my  left  hand  fteady  upon  the 
artery,  palled  one  of  the  largeft  needles  round  under  my 
fore-finger,  fo  as  to  fu wound  the  artery  •  one  of  my 
friends  tied  the  ligature,  and  then  upon  lifting  the  point 
of  my  finger,  it  was  diftinclly  feen,  that  it  was  the  pofte- 
rior  iliac  artery,  and  that  the  artery  had  been  cut  fairly 
acrofs,  and  had  bled  with  open  mouth— -that  it  was  cut 
and  tied  exaflly  where  it  turns  over  the  bone;  and 
although  the  extremities  were  cold,  the  face  of  a  leaden 
colour,  and  , the  man  had  ceafed  to  groan,  and  lay  as 
dead;  though  the  faint  pulfation  could  not  be  felt; 
through  the  fkin,  in  any  part  of  the  body;  we  faw  the 
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artery  beating  fo  ftrongly,  whenever  I  lifted  my  finger, 
that  we  were  allured  of  our  patient’s  fafety;  however, 
he  was  fo  low,  that  after  laying  down  the  lides  of  the 
iac,  and  putting  bandages  round  his  body  to  keep  all 
firm,  we  were  obliged  to  have  a  bed  brought  in,  and 
having  given  him  feme  cordials,  we  left  him  to  deep  in 
the  great  operation  room,  attended  by  the  pupils  and 
by  nurfes. 

€  He  was  cured  of  this  great  wound  in  lefs  than  feven 
months,  although  his  cure  was  protracted  by  the  foul 
fuppuration  of  liich  a  bag,  and  by  the  exfoliation  of  the 
ilium  and  facrum,  which  fpoiled,  not  fo  much  from  then: 
having  been  laid  bare  by  the  laft  hidden  ftroke  of  the 
knife,  as  by  the  aneurifmal  blood  having  lain  upon 
them ;  the  exfoliations  were  very  large,  and  the  facrum 
efpecially  continued  exfoliating  to  the  very  day  on 
which  the  y^ound  clofed.  ’ 

There  is  one  thing,  the  author  obferves,  more  diff 
treiiing  to  the  furgeon,  than  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
operation ;  the  artery  after  it  teems  to  be  fecured,  often 
gives  way,  from  an  indifpofition  in  its  lides  to  unite. 
This  may  be  owing  to  that  change  which  the  whole 
arterial  tyftem  is  found  to  have  undergone  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  their  coats  becoming  thickened,  brittle, 
and  fragile.  The  return  of  bleeding  may  likewife 
be  occaiioncd  from  the  ufe  of  too  large  a  ligature  ; 
the  knots  which  have  been  made  have  fometimes 
been  of  larger  diameter  than  the  artery  itfelf  when 
eomprelied ;  or  the  ligature  may  be  become  Hack  by 
the  wailing  of  the  flefh  included  along  with  the  arte¬ 
ry.  Mr.  Bell  thinks  however,  that  this  accident  of¬ 
ten  is  owing  to  the  hafte  or  unlkilfulnefs  of  the  fui% 
geon  not  having  effectually  applied  his  ligature ;  he 
therefore  recommends  its  to  dilleCt  the  artery  clean, 
that  by  being  diftinCtly  feen,  it  may  be  fairly  tied,  as 
free  from  the  furrounding  parts  as  poffible. 

The  third  Difcourfe  is  on  the  bleedings  from  the 
fmaller  arteries,  by  which  he  means  thofe  of  the  fecond 
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order,  as  the  arteries  of  the  fore  arm  or  leg;  not  fo 
large  as  to  produce  great  and  dangerous  aneurifms ; 
but  frill  of  fuch  importance,  as  fometimes  to  occaiion 
the  patient’s  bleeding  to  death.  In  ail  thefe  cafes  the 
author  juffly  infills  on  the  ufe  of  ligatures,  inftead  of 
vainly  fruiting  to  ftyptics.  In  arteries  of  a  fmaller 
order,  and  lying  firm  againfl  fome  bone,  as  in  the  hand, 
or  foot,  or  temple,  compreffion  will  in  general  be 
fufficient,  by  bringing  the  fides  of  the  veffel  into  con- 
tad,  and  thus  canting  them  to  unite. 

When  an  oblique  wound  touches  an  artery,  where  it 
lies  deep  under  the  flelhy  bellies  of  many  ftrong  rnufcles 
or  clofe  betwixt  two  bones,  upon  their  interolieous 
membrane,  as  in  the  arm  or  leg,  the  cafe  is  peculi¬ 
arly  diftreffing.— — -A  ball  pafies  along  the  fore -arm, 
rakes  along  the  two  bones,  wounds  the  radial  or  ulnar 
artery  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow  wound,  ancf 
then  pafies  out  beyond  the  elbow,  making  an  opening 
too  final!  to  let  out  the  blood ;  or  we  will  fuppofe  the 
oblique  flab  of  a  knife,  fword,  or  bayonet,  touches  an 
artery,  lying  thus  in  the  heart  of  the  fore-arm,  undejf 
all  the  mufcles,  and  clofe  upon  the  bone ;  then  the  folT 
lowing  confluences  enfue.  The  profufe  bleeding  at 
firft,  proves  that  fome  artery  is  wounded ;  the  direction 
of  the  wound  fhould  afcertain  which  artery  it  is.  The 
flopping  of  the  outward  bleeding,  caufes  an  internal 
aneurfim,  different  from  the  greater  aneurifms  of  the 
arm  or  thigh,  as  it  lies  not  under  a  fafcia,  forming  a 
fair  circumfcribed  aneurifinal  bag,  but  under  the  bellies 
of  all  the  mufcles,  which  are  feparated  from  the  bones 
by  a  very  irregular  and  a  very  dangerous  collection  of 
blood.  The  outward  bleeding  is  foon  Hopped  by  com- 
preffes,  and  a  bandage ;  the  friends  are  lefs  alarmed, 
feeing  nothing  but  a  narrow  banting  wound ;  but  when 
the  next  morning,  they  fee  the  arm  black  with  the  in* 
jeCled  blood,  and  fwelled  to  an  enormous  degree,  their 
fear  is  like  their  indifference  before,  quite  ignorant, 
and  beyond  the  true  meafure ;  they  believe  this  to  be 
an  abfolute  gangrene,  and  that  the  patient  is  loll; 
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while  the  furgeon  fees  in  this  blacknefs  not  the  figns  of 
gangrene,  but  the  marks  of  a  wounded  artery,  and 
forefees  a  difficult  and  tedious  operation  of  feeking  it 
out.  But  if  again  the  furgeon  have  not  the  fkill  to 
forefee  all  the  dangers  of  the  cafe,  the  apparent  gan¬ 
grene  is  foon  changed  into  a  real  one ;  the  limb  be¬ 
comes  cold,  benumbed,  and  has  a  livid  rednels  upon  its 
furface,  the  fkin  without  runs  into  a  low  inflammation ; 
the  blood  within  increafing  every  day,  corrupts  and 
burfts  out ;  and  this  is  not  merely  by  the  wound  of  its 
great  artery,  and  by  lofing  the  great  trunk  that  non- 
riffled  it,  that  a  limb  is  loll;  but  in  a  cafe  like  this  it  is 
loft  by  the  deep  driving  of  the  blood  among  the  flefh 
and  bones.  Either  the  outward  bleeding  is  allowed, 
and  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  immediate  death ;  or  the 
blood  is  confined,  and  the  bleeding  goes  on  within  ;  fo 
that  every  time  the  artery  burfts  out,  the  limb  is  in¬ 
jected  anew,  as  it  were,  by  the  arteries,  and  is  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  gangrene  at  every  new  effufion  of 
blood.  The  matter  is  bloody,  fetid,  corrupt ;  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  reunion  of  the  bones,  (if  any  bones  are 
broken )  makes  foul  fuppurations,  and  extenfive  fetid 
fores ;  and  each  new  fuppuration  is  fucceeded  by  a  dif- 
folution  of  thofe  clots  which  had  for  a  time  flopped  up 
the  artery,  fo  that  again  the  blood  burfts  out ;  till  at 
length,  after  many  months  of  fuflfering,  the  patient  is 
forced  to  part  with  that  limb  which  he  has  undergone 
ft)  many  dangers  to  prefer ve.  The  extenfion,  finules, 
and  foul  fores,  the  diforder  of  the  joints,  and  the  total 
caries  of  the  bones,  makes  every  fuch  cafe  incurable ; 
fo  that  there  is,  even  from  the  very  firft  moment,  no 
other  alternative  for  the  furgeon,  than  either  to  per¬ 
form  immediately  a  bold  decifive  operation,  or  to 
refolve  at  once  (not  keeping  the  patient  in  this  linger¬ 
ing  condition)  to  cut  oft'  the  limb  ;  and  to  the  patient 
him  left  the  queftions  may  be  honeftly  propofed  in  thefe 
terms:  <(  Will  you  have  this  tedious  but  neceflary  ope¬ 
ration,  of  tying  the  artery,  regularly  performed?  Or 
will  you,  to  Hum  a  prefent  pain,  linger  for  months  in 
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this  miferable  condition,  contenting  at  laft  even  to  lofe 
the  limb,  when  it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  lave  your  con¬ 
futation,  or  even  your  life?” 

On  this  head,  Mr.  Bell  points  out  many  glaring 
errors,  in  the  writings  of  authors  of  the  firft  eminence. 

This  fedtion  alfo  contains  a  curious  hiftory  of  the 
different  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on  the 
flopping  of  haemorrhages. 

The  next  difeourfe  is  on  gun-fhot  wounds.  There 
has  been  generally,  the  author  obferves,  a  my  fiery  in 
the  bufinefs  of  gun-fhot  wounds,  arifing  from  the  flrange 
notions  which  the  older,  phyficians  entertained  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  fhot.  The  blacknefs  obfervable  .  in 
wounds  of  this  defeription  was  by  fame  attributed  to  the 
heat  of  the  ball,  believing  every  gun-fhot  wound  to  be 
a  burnt  wound  ;  whilfl  others  believed,  that  the  powder 
was  of  a  dangerous  nature,  and  that  a  ball  made  of  ne- 
cefflty  a  poifoned  wound.  Almoft  every  dodlrine  has 
drawn  after  it  fome  peculiar  practice,  good  or  bad,  dan¬ 
gerous  or  ufeful ;  and  this  pernicious  dodtrine  of  there 
being  fome  kind  of  poifon  in  a  gun-fhot  wound,  has  been 
the  root  of  all  the  harfh  practices  and  cruel  operations 
of  the  older  furgeons :  for,  in  order  to  fubdue  this 
poifon,  they  made  deep  incifions,  applied  the  adlual 
cautery,  burnt  the  wounds  with  turpentines  or  hot  oils ; 
and  the  phyficians,  who  took  the  direction  in  thofe 
days,  would  not  in  any  circumftances  allow  the  fur- 
ons  to  bleed,  left  the  poifon  fhould  be  thus  drawn  back 
into  the  veins. 

This  pernicious  pradtice  was  at  length  oppofed  by 
Pare,  and  mild  and  fimple  applications  adopted  in  place 
of  thofe  of  a  contrary  nature.  I  had  heard  of  no¬ 
thing,”  fays  he,  “  fo.  often  as  of  the  poifoned  nature  of 
gun-fhot  wounds,  and  had  read  both  in  De  Vigo,  and  in 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  of  the  ways  of  burning  them  with 
boiling  oils.  When  the  French  armies  made  their  way 
into  Piedmont,  many  of  our  foldiers,.  fays  Pare,  were 
wounded  in  thefmaller  garrifons:  and  I,  law  the  army 
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furgeons  tiling  thefe  terrible  cauteries,  and  I  alfo  fol¬ 
lowed  the  common  practice,  and  drefled  the  wounded 
with  boiling  oils,  until  all  my  oils  were  expended.  On 
the  night  on  which  this  happened,  I  dreiled  my  wound¬ 
ed  foldiers  with  oil  of  rofes,  and  turpentine,  with  whites 
of  eggs.  I  went  to  bed  much  opprefted,  with  the  ap- 
preheniion  that  all  thefe  poor  fellows  would  be  found  in 
the  morning  poifoned  and  dead.  I  arofe  therefore  be¬ 
times  ;  and  learnt,  to  my  infinite  furprife  and  pleafure, 
that  they  had  fiept  well  and  eafy  ;  without  any  pain,  or 
fwelling,  or  rednefs  about  the  wounds ;  while  thofe  of 
my  foldiers,  who  had  been  cauterized  with  the  hot  oils, 
had  great  fever,  and  fwelling,  and  excruciating  pain.5' 
This  fortunate  accident  determined  Pare  in  favour  of 
the  milder  dreffings,  and  was  molt  probably  the  caufe 
of  all  his  future  luccefs.  “  I  have/’  fays  Pare,  been 
in  my  time  chief  furgeon  to  fix  warlike  kings  of  France, 
often  in  battles,  and  often  fhut  up  in  befieged  towns  : 
for  thirty  years  I  have  never  ufed  thefe  burning  oils* 
and  I  have  never  loft  one  patient,  whofe  death  could 
not  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  his  bad  habit,  or  by  a 
contagious  air.” 

There  is  another  curious  anecdote,  connected  with 
this  reformation  of  Pare ’s  practice,  which  both  fhows 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  demonftrates 
in  a  particular  manner,  that  thofe  among  the  caute¬ 
rizing  furgeons,  who  ufed  milder  dreffings,  were  fur e 
of  acquiring  a  high  name. 

‘  After  the  taking  of  Turin,  Pare  infinuated  him- 
f elf  into  the  good  graces  of  a  man,  who  had  a  high 
charadter  for  curing  gun -foot  wounds  ;  and  having  at« 
tended  this  furgeon,  for  two  years,  Pare,  when  about 
to  leave  Turin,  prevailed  upon  him  to  difclofe  this 
great  fecret.  He  made  Pare  gather  a  pound  of  earth 
worms,  and  procure  two  living  dogs;  he  infufed  the 
earth  worms  in  white  wane,  and  put  the  live  dogs  info 
boiling  oils,  till  the  flelli  feparated  from  the  bones } 
then  mixing  them,  he  made  a  mild  ointment ;  and  this, 
he  took  a  facred  oath,  was  the  halfam  with  which  he 
performed  fuch  wonderful  cures.  The  oil  of  whelps,” 
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(for  oleum  catellorum  is  the  name  lie  gives  it;  by 
which  it  was  long  known  and  much  ufed  by  all  the  fur- 
geons  in  Europe )  would  make  a  ftrange  figure  in  a  dif- 
penfary  lift ;  but  we  find  Pare  often  prefcribing  the 
earth-worms,  and  boiled  whelps,  as  an  excellent  mild 
application  for  foftening  and  bringing  off  the  efchars, 
and  for  eafing  the  wounds.  No  doubt  this  prefcription, 
though  ludicrous  in  fome  refpeCts,  was  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable  to  boiling  oil,  and  was  really  (bating  the  oddity 
of  the  thing)  a  good  medicine.  Pare  ufed  it  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  the  inventor  of  this  foolilh,  but  mild  oint¬ 
ment,  had  got  an  eftahliflied  reputation  by  it ;  Pare  re* 
commended  thefe  mild  dreffingsfo  effectually,  that  the 
chief  furgeons  of  his  time  followed  his  example  ;  and 
thus  ended  the  practice  of  hot  turpentine  or  boiling  oils.  ’ 

It  is  not  then,  Mr.  Bell  obferves,  becaufe  gun-ftiot 
wounds  are  pollened  or  burnt,  that  they  ftiew  their 
malignant  nature,  but  it  is  becaufe  they  are  bruifed, 
that  they  gangrene :  it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  bleed  al 
firft,  that  their  after-bleeding  is  fo  dangerous;  ft  is  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  deep,  penetrating,  and  bruifed,  that 
they  appear  malignant,  and  do  not  eafily  heal:  and 
their  peculiar  nature  draws  after  it  a  peculiar  practice; 
for  it  is  to  open  this  narrow  wound,  to  unload  the  pent- 
up  vefiels,  and  to  quicken  the  failing  off  of  the  bruifed 
parts,  that  we  fcarify  fo  deeply;  this  fcarifying  con¬ 
verts  fuch  a  wound,  in  fome  degree,  from  its  peculiar 
nature  as  a  gun-lhot  wound,  to  that  of  a  frefh  open  and 
bleeding  wound. 

After  premifi ng  thefe  general  ohfervations  on  gum 
fhot  wounds,  Mr.  Bell  defeends  to  particulars.  He 
firft  fpeaks  of  the  proper  method  of  examining  a  gun- 
lhot  wound ;  how  to  guefs  at  its  direction,  to  prognos¬ 
ticate  its  event ;  to  declare  whether  any  of  the  vifeera, 
or  any  great  veffel  or  nerve  be  wounded. 

Secondly.  Plow  to  fcarify  a  gun-lhot  wround,  fo  as 
to  open  its  veffels,  loofen  the  bruifed  parts,  and  leave  a 
free  opening  as  a  drain  for  the  matter,  or  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  ball, 

' '  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly.  Of'  avoiding  the  arteries;,  or  tying  them 
when  cut ;  and, 

Fourthly.  Fie  gives  rules  for  the  extraction  of  balls, 
cloaths,  fpiinters  of  bone,  or  of  any  foreign  bodies, 
which  might  prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

With  regard  to  the  fcarifying  gun-fhot  wounds,  he 
oppofes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  thought  it  an 
unneceflary  practice. 

The  following  general  rules  comprize  the  author's 
opinions  on  the  fubjeCt  of  gun-fhot  wounds.  —  ift.  f  In 
wounds  of  the  vifeera,  you  are  not  to  introduce  your 
probe  with  that  unfeeling  boldnefs,  which  makes  every 
repetition  of  the  practice  a  flab  ;  ufe  your  linger  only  ; 
ufe  that,  too,  lparingly  ;  truft  rather  to  the  eye ;  look 
at  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  courfe 
of  the  ball;  wait  quietly  for  the  fymptoms,  and  be 
guided  by  them. 

<  Probe  with  greater  freedom  and  boldnefs  on  wounds 
of  the  limbs,  and  fearch  carefully  for  the  ball,  or  cloth, 
or  fpiinters  of  bone ;  for  your  future  operations  are 
luccefsful  only  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  the 
wound  is  well  underftood.  But  if  the  patient  have  lain 
long  upon  the  field,  or  have  been  carried  in  a  waggon  ; 
if  from  any  caufe  his  wound  be  already  inflamed,  you 
niuft  refrain  from  fcarching  ;  for  it  is  too  late  to  ex- 
trad  the  ball,  and  you  muft  wait  (laying  the  limb  eafy ) 
till  the  fuppuration  be  formed. 

f  The  common  term,  4<r  fcarifying  of  gun-fhot 
wounds,"  is  an  unlucky  one;  for  we  ufe  a  word  which 
implies  but  fuperficial  cutting,  to  explain  what  it  never 
can  explain,  a  deep  and  bold  incilion,  for  extracting 
broken  bones,  or  for  tying  wounded  arteries ;  which 
muft  be  made  large,  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the 
limb,  not  fuperficial  through  the  fkin  only,  but  alfo 
into  the  fafcia,  which  binds  the  mufcles;  fometimes  it 
muft  go  down  alfo  among  the  mufcular  fiefh.  T  here 
may  be  required  three  incilions  in  a  large  wound ;  there 
muft  be  two  in  every  wound  which  palles  through  a 
member ;  there  muft  be  a  wider  incifion  where  the 
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fcali  is  loft  in  the  limb;  and  the  tingle  incifion  ftiou'ld 
be  fo  freely  made,  as  to  change  the  wound  from  one 
penetrating  and  wide  at  the  bottom,  to  a  woimd  quite 
open  and  much  larger  at  its  moiith ;  or,  in  plain  terms,, 
it  is  in  proportion  to  its  deepnefs,  that  we  open  the 
mouth  of  a  wound. 

*  If  there  be  bleeding  from  a  gun-fliot  wound,  you 
are  fure  that  it  is  no  common  bleeding  ;  that  it  comes 
not  from  the  frnaHer  arteries,  which  are  too  much 
bruifed  to  bleed,  but  from  fome  great  vetlel,  which 
you  dare  not  for  a  moment  negledf:  you  miift  apply 
your  tourniquet,  ntake  bold  incifiohs,  and  look  fairly 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  that  you  may  ap¬ 
ply  your  ligature  furely ;  and  fince  a  gun-ihot  wound 
is  in  general  bloodlefs,  the  Want  of  bleeding  is  no  fecu- 
riiy  that  no  great  artery  is  hurt ;  for  if  the  ball  has 
brufhed  oft  from  the  artery,  as  from  the  other  bruifed 
parts,  there  will  be  a  breach  in  its  fide  :  therefore, 
whenever  a  great  artery  is  hurt,  you  mtift  take  mea¬ 
sures  not  to  be  furprized,  if,  m  putting  in  your  finger, 
you  have  felt  the  beating  of  inch  an  artery  from  the 
wound,  you  muff  watch  with  care  from  the  fifth  to  the 
fiftieth  day  ;  watch  always,  while  the  floughs  are  fab 
ling  off ;  and  a  beating  or  throbbing  id  the  wounded 
limb  will  often  forewarn  you  of  the  danger. 

*  Inftead  of  ufidg  felons  or  tents,  to  keep  the  Wound 
open,  you  fhould  feek  relief  from  free  incifions  ;  and, 
inftead  of  hot  and  fpiritnous  applications  (which  uled 
to  be  put  to  thofe  wounds,  when  they  were  thought  to 
be  poifoned,  the  lips  looking  gangrenous  or  livid )  lay 
the  wounded  limb  in  large  poultices,  eafy  and  foft, 
which  will  at  once  encourage  a  kindly  fuppuraticn,  and 
afiiiage  the  pain. 

f  You  will  fee  that  there  is  no  dre fling  peculiar  to 
gun-fhot  wounds ;  that  they  are  peculiar,  rather,  hi 
admitting  of  none.  The  French  burgeons  ufed  to  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  and  attendants  in  rolling  long  bandages 
with  curious  neatnets,  add  intricate  reveftes  and  turn¬ 
ings  which,  though  they  might  keep  up  the  parade  of 
vol,  ii,  Li  furgsry. 
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iiirgery,  occaftonedfo  much  pain  to  the  patients,  that 
they  were  ridiculed  even  in  the  French  academy,  and 
by  their  own  great  burgeon  Le  Dran.  There  are  now 
none  of  thefe  bandages  ufed,  which  you  fee  fo  finically 
drawn  in  books ;  no  felons  are  drawn  through  the 
wounds  loaded  with  medicines,  always  of  doubtful, 
fbmetimes  of  a  very  mifchievous  and  irritating  nature ; 
no  fpirituous  applications,  which  might  be  conftdered 
as  the  real  poifons,  nor  any  burning  with  cauftics,  or 
oils,  which  indeed  they  ufed  hot  enough  to  melt  the 
very  ball  with  which  the  wound  was  fuppofed  to  be 
burnt;  we  do  nothing  now  but  wrap  the  limb  in  a  large 
loft,  warm,  and  comfortable  poultice  ;  in  fhort,  we 
in  Scotland,  call  a  poultice  a  bath ;  and  if  you  will 
make  every  poultice,  literally,  a  bath  for  the  limb, 

you  will  do  your  patient  great  jujlice .  ’ 

\ 


In  the  next  place  the  author  treats  of  wounds  of  a 
different  defcription  ;  thefe  are,  cuts  of  a  Fibre,  (tabs 
of  the  bayonet,  or  thrufts  of  the  fmall  fword.  They 
differ  in  all  eflential  points  from  the  former  ;  are  not 


bruited  or  gangrenous  ;  nor  dangerous  from  after- 
bleeding,  nor  tedious  from  catling  off’  doughs ;  there 
are  no  motives  for  fcarifying  ;  nor  are  there  any  pain¬ 
ful  extractions  of  foreign  bodies  ;  no  flow  exfoliations, 
nor  irregular  fuppurations,  nor  new  abfcelles  appear¬ 
ing  juft  when  the  wound  diould  beak  But,  on  the 
contrary,  fabre  wounds  are  eaftly  reunited,  like  the 
flaps  made  by  the  burgeon’s  hand  ;  and  even  bayonet- 
wounds  among  the  vMcera  are  fo  very  different  from 
gundhot  wounds,  that  when  the  firft  dangers  are  over 
we  pronounce  them  fafe  ;  *  nay/  obferves  Mr.  Bell,  ‘  1 
fhali  have  occafton  to  explain  to  you,  upon  rational 
principles,  fome  recoveries  from  bayonet-wounds,  which 
look  more  as  if  they  had  been  owing  to  the  art  magic, 
than  to  regular  furgery  ;  recoveries  of  men  whole 
breafts  had  been  fairly  transfixed  with  the  weapon,  and 
the  wound  managed  in  fo  peculiar  a  manner,  that  they 
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have  been  walking  in  the  ftreets,  found  and  well,  in  a 
few  days.  ’ 

*  »  $ 

Having  fpoken  at  length  of  the  furgery  of  wounds, 
Mr.  Bell  proceeds  to  their  medical  treatment ;  a  fub* 
jedt  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance,  than  the 
former.  Here  he  lays  down  his  rides  for  conducting 
the  patient  through  the  dangers  which  follow  the  ac¬ 
cident  ;  by  bleeding*  while  in  danger  of  inflammation ; 
by  rich  diet  and  wine,  wrhile  undergoing  a  long  and 
weakening  fuppuration ;  and  by  bark,  when  gangrene 
is  likely  to  come  on.  He  endeavours  to  explain  all 
that  hurts  or  heals  his  wound,  and  all  that  endangers 
his  general  conftitution,  or  keeps  it  fafe  ;  for  upon 
thefe  matters,  more  than  upon  the  immediate  wound 
itfeif,  depends  the  patient’s  iafety. 

The  general  dodtrine  on  this  head,  is  contained  in 
the  following  rules.  —  i.  When  your  wounded  patient 
is  firlt  brought  to  you,  he  is  in  great  confufion;  there 
is  a  tremor,  a  tonic  ftiffnefs,  or  almoft  a  convulfion  of 
the  whole  frame ;  there  is  a  coldnefs,  fainting,  and  ner¬ 
vous  affedtion  ;  but  it  is  merely  a  nervous  affedfion, 
and  you  fhould  treat  it  as  fuch.  You  may  expedt  it  to 
fubfide  in  time,  and  therefore  fhould  give  fome  warm 
cordial  and  large  opiates  to  quiet  the  commotion :  this 
is  no  time  for  bleeding,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
wound  may  be.  If  the  ffupor  continue,  you  fhould 
give  cordial  draughts,  and  wine. 

2.  If  this  nervous  commotion  being  quieted,  a  fharp 
fever  fhould  come  on,  hill  do  not  bleed,  but  rather  be 
upon  the  referve  ;  for  perhaps  this,  which  at  firft  fee  ms 
to  be  a  pure  inflammatory  fever,  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  fit  of  an  ague,  to  which  the  patient  may,  perhaps,  be 
fubjedf  ;  it  may  be  a  low  and  malignant  fever ;  it  may 
be  an  attack  of  fome  camp  difeafe  ;  and  if  a  diarrhoea, 
great  weaknefs,  and  low  muttering  delirium,  fhould 
come  on  immediately  after  you  have  bled  your  patient 
freely,  you  would  be  dift relied  at  the  thoughts  of  what 
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you  hall  done  ;  ahd  you  would,  indeed,  have  much  to! 
anfwer  for. 

3.  Referve  your  bleedings  for  thofe  more  dangerous 
cafes,  where  high  inflammation  is  fo  often  fatal,  and  do 
not  bleed  in  wounds  of  the  hips,  {boulders,  or  limbs  ; 
referve  bleeding  for  wounds  of  the  breaft,  or  belly,  or 
great  joints  ;  for  in  all  wounds  of  cavities,  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  can  hardly  be  efcaped,  is  the  great  danger. 

4.  If  a  man  be  wounded  after  a  full  meal,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  a  gentle  vomiting  mull  be  ufeful, 
v  here  it  is  allowed  by  the  circumftances  of  the  wound. 
The  old  phyftcians  found  their  advantage  in  it,  and 
afcribe  the  good  effedls  of  vomiting  to  the  preventing 
of  crude  and  ill  concodfed  chyle  from  entering  into 
the  fyftem,  fo  as  to  kindle  up  a  fever.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  a  meal,  which  was  no  load  during  health, 
will  be  a  great  oppreffion  upon  a  .  difordered  fyiiem, 
and  the  carrying  it  off  muft  be  a  great  relief ;  although 
the  old  phylicians,  by  talking  this  ufelefs  jargon  about 
ill-concodled  chyle,  might  almoft  provoke  us  to  rejedt 
both  the  dodlrine  and  the  pradlice.  The  fyiiem  can¬ 
not  be  weakened  by  a  gentle  emetic  ;  and  if  the  fyftem 
ihould  fall  low  after  vomiting,  it  were  eafy  to  fubftitute 
a  fitter  fupport  and  better  excitement  than  that  of  an 
opprefled  ftomach  and  loaded  inteflines,  by  firft  dif- 
charging  thefe  crude  meals,  and  giving,  when  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  emptied,  eafy  food,  and^  cordials  fuited  to  the 
condition  of  the  fyftem. 

5.  Rut  in  every  wound  there  comes  a  period  of 
weaknefs,  in  which  we  repent  of  every  bleeding  that 
we  may  have  made,  even  when  it  was  really  needed ; 
a  period  in  which,  by  confinement  and  pain,  occafional 
fever,  diarrhoea,  profufe  fuppuration,  or  colliquative 
fweats,  the  patient  falls  fo  low,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fupport  him  through  the  cure  ;  and  thus  there  are  two 
great  principles  in  the  treatment  of  gun-fhot  wounds, 
that  even  at  firft  we  fliould  be  fparing  of  blood,  and  that 
the  period  of  weaknefs  which  is  to  fucceed,  is  the 
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greater  danger ;  on  this  Angle  point  hangs  ajl  the 
practice. 

This  concludes  the  flrft  part  of  this  very  ingenious 
treatife.  The  fecond  part  treats  of  particular  wounds  ; 
and  an  account  of  this  mult  be  referved  for  a  future 
number  of  our  Review. 

. ■  —  ■  •  -  ~  '  —  '  ■  ■->'  ■■ .  

Art.  L.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Hijlory,  Nature,  Caufes , 
and  different  Modes  of  Treatment  hitherto  fiurfued, 
in  the  Cure  of  Scrofhula  and  Cancer .  - —  By  Wm, 
Nxsbet,  M.  D.  —  8yo.  2 63  pages#  price  4s.  6d,— 
Kay#  London#  1 795'- 

HP*HE  prefent  publication  contains  nothing# \  either 
-*•  with  regard  to  novelty#  or  judicious  arrangement 
or  previous  facts#  that,  entitles  it  to  particular  notice. 
We  jfhall  not  therefore  detain  the  reader  with  a  detailed 
account  of  it.  The  two  difeafes  of  which  it  treats  have 
hitherto  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  phyfician  after  their 
true  nature ;  nor  is  any  part  of  the  veil  under  which  they 
have  lain  concealed#  withdrawn  by  the  treatife  before 
us.  After  enumerating  the  feveral  external  appear¬ 
ances  of  fcrophula#  the  author  mentions  hydrocephalus# 
rnefenteric#  and  pulmonary  confumption#  as  internal 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe#  Whether  the  realms  for  placing 
the  firft  of  thefe  under  the  head  of  fcrophulous  affections, 
as  given  in  the  following  paflage#  be  fatisfadtory#  we 
leave  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

As  this  difeafe  (hydrocephalus)  occurs  chiefly  in 
children#  and  in  families  who  (hew  evident  marks  of 
fcrophula#  it  tmft  be  confidered  as  an  affeCtion  of  this 
clafs#  and  as  arifing  from  that  laxity  and  lofs  of  tone# 
confpicuous  in  every  part#  which,  in  this  cafe#  parti¬ 
cularly  affeCts  the  veflels  of  the  brain ;  while  the  effu- 
lion  poured  out,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  confe- 
quence  than  a  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  A  flronger  confir- 
piation#  alfo#  of  the  fcrophulous  nature  of  this  affection# 
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may  be  adduced  from  this  fadt,  that  federal  remarkable 
inftances  of  pulmonary  confumption,  and  a  limilar  af- 
Aedtion  of  the  head,  in  more  advanced  life,  have  been 
known  to  alternate  with  each  other ;  thus  {hewing  them- 
felves  to  be  various  modifications  of  the  fame  malady.” 

On  the  fubjedt  of  the  theory  of  fcrophula,  having 
mentioned  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  held 
by  different  authors.  Dr.  Mifbet  offers  his  own  opinion, 
which  is,  f  that  fcrophula  is  a  difeafe  arifing  from  a 
peculiar  morbid  ftate  of  fur  face,  mofl  prevalent,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  early  period  of  life.  That  this  ftate  of 
furface  is,  at  the  fame  time,  connected  with  general 
laxity,  flaccidity,  and  often  irritability  of  the  fyftem  ; 
and  that  the  difeafe  may  arife  in  any  conftitution  where 
thefe  circumftances  exift  in  a  high  degree.  That,  in 
this  ftate  of  furface,  inflammation  attacking  any  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  pafles  into  ulceration,  and 
the  matter  of  this  ulceration  being  abforbed  by  the  next 
lymphatic  glands,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  difeafe,  or 
the  lymphatic  fw oiling,  next  takes  place  ;  and  this  mat¬ 
ter,  then  elaborated  in  the  lymphatic  gland,  acquires 
the  peculiarity  which  renders  the  difcharge  fcrophu- 
ious,  or  conft  flutes  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  This  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
often  fp  flight,  as  hardly  to  be  noticed,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fuelling  of  the  lymphatic  gland  is  confldered  as 
the  fir  ft  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  and  never  thought  to 
arife  from  the  former  caufe.  The  affedtion  of  the 
lymphatic  gland  then,  is  properly  the  fecond  (tage  of 
the  malady  ;  and  as  the  matter  originally  abforbed,  is 
not  fo  acrid  as  the  venereal  a?id  others,  nor  the  gland 
itfelfrendued  with  much  fenfation,  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  in  it,  is  for  a  long  time  {low,  till  it  acquire  a 
certain  flze,  and  aflcct  the  external  teguments:  When 
the  difeafe  arrives  at  its  height,  and  a  rupture  of  the 
teguments  takes  place,  a  peculiar  matter  feems  then  tq 
be  formed,  poflefled  of  various  degrees  of  acrimony, 
from  Ample  ferofity,  Ip  that  of  adfing  as  a  real  folvent 
of  the  animal  fibre, ’ 
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On  the  treatment  of  fcrophula  we  meet  with  nothing 
new  or  fatisfadtory. 

Speaking  of  cancer,  the  author  obferves  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  hate  of  the  blood,  that  *  in  the  real  cancerous 
predifpoiltion,  wherever  the  fluids  are  fubjebted  to  ex¬ 
periment,  it  has  been  found  by  authors,  that  the  crajja- 
rnentum  is  extremely  loofe,  and  that  a  fuperabundant 
ferofity  prevails.  This  ferofity  is  alfo  impregnated 
with  a  flrong  faline  principle,  which  would  feem,  where- 
ever  depofited,  and  allowed  to  undergo  the  changes  in¬ 
duced  by  inflammation,  to  adt  as  a  folvent.  It  is  this 
principle  we  are  to  confider,  as  in  fome  meafure  thfe 
balls  of  that  deleterious  matter  which  is  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced,  and  corrodes  every  part  that  comes  within  its 
adtiom  This  loofe  ftate  of  crafflamentum  is  confirmed 
by  the  great  tendency  to  haemorrhage  in  all  cancerous 
cafes ;  by  the  difficulty  of  hemming  the  blood  which 
points  out  its  very  fluid  ftate ;  and  fill!  farther,  by  the 
fmall  quantity  of  coagiilable  lymph  which  appears  in 
it,  when  allowed  to  Magnate. ? 

The  following  are  the  author's  ideas  on  the  theory 
of  cancer.  f  The  only  theory ,  and  the  mofl  rational,  that 
remains  for  us  to  adopt,  founded  on  diflection,  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  is,  that  cancer  con  lifts  partly 
in  a  defirutlion  of  glandular  organization,  and  partly  in  a 
vitiated  action  of  vejfels.  The  former  evidently  appears 
from  diflection,  in  which  nothing  but  a  confujed  jumble 
of  parts  is  to  be  traced ;  while  the  deleterious  nature  of 
the  d if  charge  abundantly  confirms  the  latter.  This  de¬ 
ranged  organization  may  be  confidered  as  the  true  pre¬ 
vious  charadteriftic  of  cancer,  being  the  confequence 
of  an  obfcure,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  carcinoma¬ 
tous  inflammation ,  exerting  itfelf  in  the  pai%  and  folely 
confined  to  its  veflels,  This  deranged  organization  be¬ 
comes,  in  time,  formed  into  a  hard  indifloluble  flub  fiance, 
not  far  diftant  from  the*  nature  of  bone,  and  compared, 
by  many  authors,  to  the  nails,  and  even  horns  of  ani¬ 
mals,  This  fubftance*  taking  on  acute  inflammation, 
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cap  neither  be  refolved,  nor  does  it  fuppurate ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  procefs  requiring  a  certain  foftnefs  of  texture. 
From  thefe  circumftances,  on  its  hurtling  at  laft,  and 
the  expoture  of  its  internal  furface  to  the  atmofphere, 
a  gangrene  of  a  flow  or  chronic  nature  mu  ft  ne  cellar  iiy  en- 
fue  ;  and  as  compaElnefs  of  fruEiure  prevents  exfoliation 
pi  a  tooth,  when  carious*  fo  here  obliteration  of  arrange¬ 
ment  >  particularly  of  veffels,  and  hardnefs  of  fubftance , 
prevents  a  union  of  parts  and  natural  growth*  to  flop 
its  prpgrefs.  From  this  view,  ft:  hi  rr  us,  however  for¬ 
med,  may  be  cpnfidered  properly  as  an  extraneous  body ? 
which  cannot  unite  with  the  iound  parts  by  any  means 
'whatever,  and  which  nature  intends,  by  exciting  acute 
Inflammation,  and  hurtling  the  teguments,  to  throw 
off.  This,  in  tome  rare  cafes,  has  a 61  u ally  happened; 
but  as  its  connexions,  for  the  moil  part,  cannot  be 
loofened,  the  atmofphere  then  a 61s  upon  it ;  and,  in- 
ifead  of  the  intention  of  nature  being  completed,  a  de¬ 
leterious  matter  is  formed  from  its  fubftance  by  a  pro - 
cefs  fimilar  to  gangrene ,  not  ulceration,  for  in  ulceration 
there  is  no  obliteration  of  vafcular  ftru61ure  ;  and  this 
procefs  brings  the  neighbouring  glandular  parts  into  the 
lame  ftate,  and  thus  perpetuates  the  difeafe.  Hence, 
cancer  may  be  defined,  “  A  poifon  produced  by  a  partial 
vafcular  obliteration ,  generated  in  a  certain  fate  of  acrimony , 
for  the  mof  part  of  the  flu]  ds  of  the  fyftem  at  large,  and 
under  a  vitiated  a  Elion  of  the  remaining  veffie  Is  of  the  part.” 

6  Such  is  the  theory  to  be  colleXed  from  dijfehlions 
of  this  difeafe,  and  a  review  of  the  inefficacy  of  praElice  ; 
and  it  will  apply,  in  general,  to  the  ultimate  ftage  of 
hardnefs,  and  the  confequent  ulcerations  which  enfue. 
In  all  their  theories  of  the  difeafe,  authors  have  hi¬ 
therto  taken  too  contracted  a  view  of  it,  and  by  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  alone,  they  have  over¬ 
looked  the  refpeblive  fhare  that  both  folids  and  fluids 
have  in  its  produXion.  ’ 

Few,  we  believe,  will  think  themfelves  much  en¬ 
lightened  in  their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  cancer,  by  the 
preceding  paffages  :  nor  do  thefe  refleX  any  new  light 
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Qn  the  method  of  treatment.  The  author  has  brought 
forward  fairly  whatever  has  been  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  this  dreadful  malady  :  extirpation,  however,  he 
is  more  an  enemy  to  than  the  generality  of  practi¬ 
tioners.  He  concludes  his  ellay  with  the  general  re¬ 
marks  which  fojlow.  It  is  anxioufly  to  be  wiihed,  that 
^ls  t  ea  of  th  e  curable  nature  of  thole  difeafes  in  fo  large 
a  proportion  as  he  fuggefts,  were  verified.  '  Of  this, 
however,  we  confefs  ourfelves  to  defpair. 

*  In  the  fir  ft  difeafe,  or  fcrophula,  I  can  fay  with 
confidence,  that  all  the  external  forms  of  the  malady, 
either  of  fwelling  or  ulceration,  affeding  the  fbft 
parts,  may  be  removed  with  eafe  and  certainty  and  of 
the  internal  forms,  that  pulmonary  confumption,  taken 
before  an  advanced  period  of  hedic,  may,  in  the  greater 
number  of  inftances,  be  cured.  In  order  to  accomplifh 
fhefe  defirable  ends,  a  different  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  fcrophula  mult  be  formed,  from  what  has  generally 
been  held  out.  I  conceive  that  this  difeafe  is  particu¬ 
larly  marked  by  a  defed  of  animaflzation  ;  and  to  re¬ 
move  this,  the  application  of  medicine  will  be  ufelefs 
without  the  aid  of  regimen.  The  general  debility  and 
flaccidity  of  the  fyftem,  fo  often  taken  notice  of,  the 
prude  watery  fecretions,  and  the  indolent  torpid  inflam¬ 
mation,  are  all  ftrong  proofs  of  what  I  alledge.  The 
folids  want  their  due  vigour  to  give  the  fluids  their  pro¬ 
per  conftituent  principles  ;  and  the  latter  feem  to  have 
a  defed  of  that  vitality,  on  which  their  adion  on  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  or  their  effed  on  the  folid  parts,  ap~ 
pears  to  depend  ;  for  it  is  clear,  they  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  fomething  more  than  inert  fluids;  and  if  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  co-operation  betwixt  the  folids  and  fluids  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  health,  the  latter  are  certainly,  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  defedive  in  their  powers. 

*  In  the  treatment  of  fcrophula,  we  have  feen  that 
authors  have  attended,  either  Amply  to  the  ftate  of  the 
folid,  conceiving  that  by  invigorating  it  alone,  a  cure 
was  to  be  effeded,  and  an  alteration  of  the  ftate  of  the 
fluids  tP  enfue  ;  or  they  have  attended  folely  to  the  ftate 
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of  the  fluids,  on  the  idea  of  throwing  out,  or  correct¬ 
ing,  a  noxious  matter  contained  in  them,  that  formed 
the  principle  of  the  difeafe  ;  but,  in  treating  fcrophula, 

I  maintain,  that  though  the  date,  both  of  folids  and 
fluids,  claims  an  equal  fliare  of  attention,  and  though 
we  cannot  disjoin  them,  in  a  certain  degree,  from 
each  other,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  them  as 
unconnected,  and  to  direCt  a  feparate  plan  of  treatment 
for  each  in  conducting  the  cure.  With  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  then,  on  its  nature,  the  firft  ftep  in  the  removal 
of  fcrophula  will  be,  to  direCt  a  regimen  capable  of 
giving  that  vigour  to  the  folid  which  it  wants  ;  and  alfo 
to  convey  to  the  fluids  that  fliare  of  vitality  which  they 
are  naturally  intended  to  poflefs. 

f  If  a  particular  regimen,  as  I  contend,  is  fo  ufeful 
in  fcrophula,  it  is  ftill  more  foin  cancer,  being  the  firft 
and  great  foundation  towards  a  cure,  without  which 
all  the  other  means  employed  will  prove  ineffeCtuaL 
This  has  been  little  attended  to  by  authors,  except  in  a 
general  way ;  and  in  fuch  a  way  it  has  feldom  been 
much  regarded  by  their  patients.  If  a  defeCt  or  ani- 
malization  prevails  in  fcrophula,  I  conceive  that  a  ftate 
very  oppofite  takes  place  in  cancer.  The  crude  watery 
fecretions  of  the  former  conftitution  yield  here  to  a 
highly  f aline  and  ammoniated  principle  pervading  every 
part,  and  producing,  in  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  an  ob- 
fcure,  or  carcinomatous  inflammation,  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  unite  the  too  rigid  fibres  ;  and  the  fituations  of 
the  difeafe,  are  generally  fuch,  as  are  not  influenced  by 
the  action  of  the  heart,  lo  as  to  counteract  it.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  ftate,  regimen,  not  medicine,  muft  a6h  Pou» 
teau  is  the  firft  author  who  pointed  out  this.  All  acri¬ 
mony,  it  is-  an  eftaWiflied  fa6t,  is  relieved  by  liquids  ; 
hence,  the  reputation  of  different  watering  places,  in 
many  of  the  moft  incurable  difeafes.  Medicine  muft 
be  combined  with  it,  to  exert  its  powrers  in  all  thofe 
maladies  which  are  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
conftituent  principles  of  the  conftitution* 
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g  Next  to  regimen,  the  removal  of  local  congeflion 
is  an  important  itep.  Mr,  Fearon,  finding  beneficial 
effects  from  it,  has  carried  his  ideas  too  far,  conceiving 
it  capable  of  accomplilhing  a  complete  removal  of  the 
difeafe.  In  difledtion  of  cancer  we  have  feen,  that  every 
mark  of  inflammation  prevails,  of  an  inflammation,  in¬ 
deed,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  whole  fymptoms  are  not 
acute,  but  whole  effects  are  equally  llrong  in  inducing 
an  altered  organization  of  the  part ;  or  producing  the 
fame  morbid  changes  as  acute  inflammation,  viz.  ad- 
hefion,  thickening  of  membrane,  and  appofition  of 
new  fubftanee.  The  removal  of  the  congeflion,  then, 
will  lellen  the  flrength  of  this  inflammation  ;  the  altered 
organization  will  proceed  more  flowly ;  the  contiguous 
parts  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  afliime  the  morbid  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  joined  with  the  regimen  recommended, 
one  farther  ftep  will  be  joined  to  the  cure.  The  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  practice  in  cancer  I  would  compare  to  the  ufe 
of  evacuants  in  intermittents,  previous  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  bark .  If  this  medicine  is  given  without  them, 
we  find,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  firft  phyftcians,  that 
obftrudtions  of  the  liver,  and  other  vifcera,  arife  ;  as  a 
prelude  to  the  adtion  of  fpecific  remedies,  the  removal 
of  local  congeftion  mult  then  be  attempted,  which  lef- 
fening  the  force  of  the  difeafe,  will  render  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  medicine  more  fpeedy,  fate,  and  efficacious. 

f  I  have  thus  laid  down  lbme  general  principles,  by 
which  it  will  be  underftood  how  I  proceed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  fcrophula  and  cancer,  I  fnall  enter  into  n® 
farther  detail  at  prefent.  The  refult  of  this  practice, 
whether  good  or  bad,  I  pledge  myfelf  to  lay  before  the 
public,  at  no  diftant  period,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix 
to  the  prefent  work.  From  it  they  will  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion,,  which,  1  flatter  myfelf,  will  not  be  unfatif- 
fadtory.  Cafes  of  every  difeafe  will  occur,  it  is  well 
known,  to  baffle  the  power  of  any  treatment  whatever  , 
but  if,  by  jthe  plan  of  cure  fuggefted,  in  a  difeafe  fo  de¬ 
plorable  as  cancer,  while  yet  in  its  occult  ftate,  nine 
put  of  every  ten  cafes  fliall  be  fayed  from  the  prefent 
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creel  mode  of  procedure,  my  labour,  1  ill  all  confider, 
amply  rewarded.  In  the  ulcerated  ftage,  the  propor¬ 
tion  will  not  be  fo  confiderable  ;  but  ftili  much  may  be 
done  to  mitigate,  if  not  always  to  cure/ 

That  fuch  may  be  the  cafe  we  ardently  with :  but  we 
poliefs  too  large  a  fhare  of  fcepticifm  to  believe  it,  till 
the  proofs  are  exhibited. 


Art.  LI.  A  Second  IDiJfertatien  on  Fever>  containing 
the  Hijlory  and  Method  of  Treatment  of  a  Regular 
Tertian  Intermittent .  By  G.  Fordyce,  M.  D.  &c. 
8vo.  156  pag.  price  3s.— Johnson,  London,  17 95. 

IN  a  former  number  of  our  Review*  we  had  occaiion 
to  fpeak  in  terms  of  much  refpeCt  of  Dr.  Fordyce ’s 
Diilertation  on  iimple  Fever.  We  confefs  ourfelves 
no  lefs  gratified  on  the  -perufal  of  the  prefent  volume. 
W e  find  the  fame  marks  of  accurate  djfcernment,  and 
judicious  difcrimination  of  faCts,  which  characterized 
the  former  work;  we  lhall  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
prefent  our  readers  with  as  complete  an  analyfis  of  it  as 
the  limits  of  our  work  will  admit. 

In  this  diilertation  the  reader  will  find  only  thofe  apv 
pearances  which  are  neceffary  for  conftituting  a  regular 
tertian  defcribed,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them 
pointed  out ;  all  accidents,  or  other  difeafes,  which 
fometimes  take  place  during  its  progrefs,  are  purpofely 
omitted,  fuch  as  hard  tumours  in  the  abdomen,  dropfy, 
&c.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  in  a  future  Diilertation. 

The  author  defines  a  regular  tertian,  f  that  cafe  of 
fever  recurring  by  paroxyfms,  in  which  each  paroxyfm 
goes  through  its  three  ftages  in  the  fpace  of  lefs  than 
twenty  hours,  and  returns  nearly  at  the  end  of  forty- 
fight  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  former  parox- 
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yfrn ;  and  where  nothing  happens  excepting  tbofe  ap„ 
pearances  which  are  eflential  to  the  fever. 

Prom  obferving,  that  when  fymptoms  of  the  firft 
ftage  of  fever,  fuch  as  languor,  pain  in  the  final!  of  the 
back,  head-ach,  forne  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  &c,  re¬ 
main  after  the  crifis  of  a  paroxyfm  of  fever,  after  a 
certain  time,  a  new  paroxyfm  takes  place,  at  leaf:  nine 
times  in  ten.  Dr.  Fordyce  thinks  it  probable,  that  one 
c  a  rife  of  the  return  of  the  fecond  paroxyfm  of  an  inter¬ 
mittent  is,  that  the  crifis  of  the  frit  was  imperfect.  If 
a  regular  tertian  has  gone  through  many  paroxyfins,  if 
will  in  general  recur,  although  the  criiis  be  complete* 
and  no  fymptom  of  the  frit  ftage  remain.  A  man  who 
has  been  attacked  with  an  intermittent  at  fame  former 
period,  on  the  frefh  taking  place  of  fever  it  will  aflume 
the  type  of  the  former,  which  the  author  confiders  a 
proof  of  the  power  of  habit  in  the  confitution. 

When  a  paroxyfm  of  fever  goes  off  leaving  feme 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  after  the  criiis,  it  oftener 
returns  at  the  beginning  of  the  forty- ninth  hour  from 
the  beginning  of  the  former  paroxyfm,  than  at  any 
other  period.  For  this  no  account  can  be  given.  Al¬ 
though  tertians  are  not  uniformly  fo  ex  a  61,  yet  twenty 
fevers  at  leaft  return  betv/een  forty-fix  and  fifty  hours, 
for  one  which  recurs  at  any  other  period,  excepting  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  or  feventy-two  hours.  Thole 
fevers  which  recur  before  the  forty-eight  hours,  are 
called  anticipating,  tbofe  after,  retarding  tertians. 

An  anticipating  tertian  fhows  in  one  circumftance 
the  ftrong  incfilpolition  of  a  fever  to  take  place  between 
eight  at  night  and  fix  in  the  morning.  If  an  anticipa¬ 
ting  tertian  fhould  have  its  firft  paroxyfm  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  its  fecond  at  noon,  its  third  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  its  fourth  at  eight,  its  fifth  will  lomctimes 
take  place  at  fix  in  the  morning,  fometimes  at  eight  or 
ten  of  the  evening  preceding.  A  retarding  fever  h 
fimilar  in  its  recurrence ;  if  its  firft  paroxyfm  fhould 
happen  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  fucceeding  ones  at 
twelve*  two,  four,  fix*  eight;  the  following  one  often 
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does  not  take  place  in  the  night,  but  at  fix  or  eight  the 
next  morning.  It  is  not  meant  to  lay  that  the  parox- 
yfms  never  return  regularly  in  the  night,  but  that  they 
recur  much  more  rarely  in  the  night  than  in  the  day ; 
perhaps  in  a  proportion  of  ten  for  one.  It  is  entirely 
unknown  what  this  depends  upon,  indeed  the  obferva- 
tion  has  been  little  attended  to  by  any  author  who  has 
not  frequently  feen  the  difeafe. 

The  intermiffions  from  being  imperfect  at  firft,  be¬ 
come  gradually  quite  perfect,  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  and  Continue  fo  for  about  fix  weeks  or 
two  months.  If  they  are  perfect,  and  if  the  patient  be 
managed  properly,  no  debility  in  the  fyftem  will  take 
place.  After  this  period  the  intermiffions  become 
again  imperfect ;  but  the  attack  is  much  lefs  fevere, 
and  thus  the  difeafe  gradually  abates-  for  the  fpace  of 
two,  three,  or  from  that  to  fix  weeks,  at  laft  leaving  the 
patient  entirely,  but  for  the  moil  part  weakened.  The 
whole,  therefore,  of  the  difeafe  occupies  about  four 
months  naturally.  Sometimes  duringthis  courfe,  a  more 
violent  paroxyfm  will  occur,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

The  author  takes  notice  of  the  power  of  a  regular 
tertian,  in  frequently  carrying  off  other  difeafes,  as 
rheumatifm,  affections  of  the  ftomach,  habitual  inflam¬ 
mations,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  epilepfy,  hyfteric  af¬ 
fections,  and  all  other  difeafes  which  have  become 
habitual. 

The  author  has  frequently  afcertained  by  minute 
examination,  that  the  blood  of  a  man  afflicted  with  a 
.regular  tertian,  feldom  differs  from  that  of  a  man  in  the 
molt  perfect  health.  Neither  is  there  any  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  any  of  the  folids  or  fluids  of  the  body, 
during  or  after  the  difeafe,  excepting  that  the  tongue, 
during  the  paroxyfm  of  a  tertian  is  covered  with  the 
cruft  defcribed  in  the  former  diflertation ;  and  a  lateri- 
tious  fediment  takes  place  in  the  urine,  in  the  crifis, 
which  confifts  of  matter  found  in  the  urine  of  a  man  in 
health.  After  a  tertian  has  gone  through  its  regular 
courfe,  no  difference  in  the  blood  has  been  found. 
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upon  the  invefligation  of  its  properties,  or  any  of  the 
other  fluids,  from  thofe  found  in  a  perfect  date  of  health. 

The  author  has  therefore  never  feen  nor  can  himfelf 
conceive  any  caufe  why  a  ft m pie  paroxyfm  of  fever 
flioulci  go  through  its  three  ftages,  and  terminate  in 
health  ;  much  lets  why  a  regular  tertian  fhould  begin, 
grow  gradually  more  perfect,  continue  for  fome  time 
in  vigour,  then  gradually  decay  and  go  oft';  nor  after  fo 
many  conjectures  which  have  b^en  thrown  away  on 
this  fubjebt,  does  he  expedt  that  the  caufe  of  this  will 
be  known  in  his  time. 

It  would  feem  that  adts  of  violence  fometimes  will 
reftore  the  vigour  of  the  conflitution.  Fever,  thus, 
and  even  other  violent  difeafes,  which  go  on  in  a 
ftmilar  manner,  proceeding  through  their  natural 
courfe,  often  leave  the  patient  free,  not  only  from  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  but  alfo  from  the  decay  arifen  from  fome 
lefs  violent  diforder,  that  had  not  in  itfelf  a  natural 
progrefs  .  and  termination  in  health.  Probably,  the 
manner  In  which  this  happens  will  ever  remain ‘inex¬ 
plicable. 

Having  thus  gone  generally  through  the  hiftorv  of 
the  difeaie,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  treatment.  As 
the  difeafe  is  feldom  fatal  in  this  climate,  many  have 
wilhed  to  avoid  checking  its  progrefs.  Dr.  Fordyce, 
therefore,  firft  enquires  into  the  pradlice  to  he  purfued 
where  medicines  to  check  the  natural  period,  are  not 
applied;  and  afterwards,  to  examine  Into  the  effects  of 
thofe  remedies  which  have  been  employed  to  put  a  ftop 
to,  or  fliorten  the  period  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  chief  objedt  is,  the  employment 
of  proper  food,  fuch  as  .will  not  difturb  its  progrefs. 
As  to  the  time  of  exhibition,  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  to 
avdid  as  much  as  poflible  the  paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe. 
A  full  meal  fhould  not  be  taken  nearer  to  the  paroxyfm 
than  fix  hours  before  it  comes  on,  nor  fooner  than  fix 
hours  after  it  has  entirely  ceafed.  In  the  beginning, 
and  when  the  intermiftions  are  imperfedt,  vegetable 
food  is  molt  proper.  When,  however,  the  mtermif- 
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fens  are  become  perfect ,  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  iliuf! 
be  fupported  by  animal  food  ;  and  again  food  of  eaiier  dri 
geftion,  towards  the  end,  when  the  difeafe  becomes  again 
irregular.  Upon  the  whole,  the  only  food  proper  where! 
the  difeafe  puts  on  the  appearance  of  continued  fever  at 
the  beginning,  excepting  that  exacerbations  do  not  take 
place  in  the  evening,  are  folutions  of  farinaceous  matter : 
where  there  are  crifes  at  the  beginning,  although  very 
imperfect,  farinaceous  matter  in  fubftance  coagulated 
and  boiled  down  again  until  foft,  fhould  form  the  nourilh- 
inent :  if  the  crifis  at  firfh  fhould  be  nearly  perfect,  the 
food  during  the  firft,  or  even  fecond  week,  fhould  be 
farinaceous  matter  and  fruits ;  but  in  the  fecond  of 
third  week,  if  the  crifis  fhould  become  perfect,  or  near¬ 
ly  fo,  milk  not  coagulated,  and  animal  broth  may  be  at 
firft  added,  andfpmetimes  folid  animal  food  of  eafy  di- 
geftion.  When  the  crifis  becomes  perfeft,  on  the  day 
on  which  the  paroxyfm  does'  not  take  place,  according 
to  the  Hate  of  the  patient,  food  fhould  be  exhibited 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  health.  No  folid  food 
of  any  kind,  and  of  fluids  only  folutions  of  farinaceous 
matter,  fhould  be  allowed  for  eight  hours  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  paroxyfm.  After  the  paroxyfm  is 
over,  farinaceous  matter,  in  a  folid  form,  broths  or 
milk  may  be  made  ufe  of  on  the  day  of  the  paroxyfm  ; 
and  finally,  the  ftomach  fhould  be  kept  free  from  noxi¬ 
ous  matter  by  emetics.  The  action  of  the  inteftines 
mu  ft  be  kept  up  by  the  moft  gentle  laxatives,  but 
purging  has  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the  difeafe. 

If  want  of  fleep  or  unrefrefhing  lleep  fhould  take 
place,  not  depending  on  any  accidental  caufe,  as  im¬ 
proper  food,  or  feculent  matter  retained  in  the  intef¬ 
tines,  opium  may  generally  be  employed  advantage- 
oil  fly,  whilft  the  intermiffions  are  perfect.  About  two 
thirds  of  a  grain  is  ufually  a  proper  dole,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  ipecacuanha  or  antimony  is 
ufeful.  The  patient  fhould  be  kept  in  bed  during  the 
paroxyfms. 

As  by  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  the  ftrength  of 
the  fyltem  is  apt  to  be  much  reduced.  Dr.  Fordyce 
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pays  particular  attention  to  this  matter.,  ills  valuable 
abler vations  on  the  1  iibject  w-e  fhall  prefpnt  to  our 
readers  at  length. 

.  Practitioners  have  imagined,  he  remarks,  that  forne- 
thing  more  might  he  done  to  recruit  the  ftrength  of  the 
body,  than  merely  leaving  it  to  thefe  natural  means: 
that  medicines  might  produce  this  effedt ;  but  their 
ideae  on  the  fubjedt  are  very  much  confuted,  which 
renders  it  neceilary  to  -ihveftigate  the  fuhjedt  more  par¬ 
ticularly.  The  idea  of  ftrength,  which  firft  prefents 
itfelf  in  inanimate  matter,  is  cohefive  power.  Steel 
requires  a  greater  force  to  break  it  than  marble,  there¬ 
fore  is  confidered  ftronger.  Although  the  fame 
power  will  bend  an  equal  bar  of  gold  which  will  not 
bend  an  equal  bar  of  fteel,  yet  if  equal  bars  of  thefe 
metals  he  fixed  at  one  end  ftmilarly  in  every  fefpedt, 
a  weight  at  leaft  four  times  as  great  will  be  required 
to  break  the  gold  as  will  be  neceilary  to  break  the  fteelp 
it  nung  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  In  this  refpect  the 
gold  bar  is  the  ftrongeft,  hut  if  the  idea  of  ftrength  be 
taken  from  their  bending,  the  fteel.  Both  thefe  ideas  of 
ftrength  have  been  adopted  by  pradiitioners  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  ftrength  confining  in  inflexibility,  may 
be  admitted  in  parts  of  the  human  body,  fuch  as  bones, 
although  not  rigoroufly,  A  bone  is  faid  to  be  ftrong 
which  does  not  break  wheii  a  great  power  is  applied  to 
it ;  weak  when  broken  by  a  flight  one. 

That  ftrength  which  prevents  parts  from  being  torn 
afunder,  has  often  been  confidered  as  ftrength  in  medi¬ 
cine,  as  when  the  gaftrocnoemii  mufcies  confradt  Hid- 
deftly,  or  with  great  force,  the  tendo  A  chillis  fome- 
times  gives  way  ;  it  wants  therefore  fufflcfent  cohefive 
power  to  apply  the  force  of  thefe  mufcies  to  the  foot. 
In  this  cafe  the  mufcular  power  of  thefe  mufcies  cannot 
be  laid  to  be- dimiriflhed,  becatife  their  force  of  contrac¬ 
tion  is  fufficient  to  overcome  theftreftgth  of  the  tendon; 
it  is  the  tendon  only  that  is  weak.  In  fimil'aft  cafes 
therefore,  ^t  cannot  be  faid  that  the  body  generally  is 
weak. 
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When  the  whole  of  a  contradiile  fibre  of  a  mufcle 
contracts  at  once,  all  the  particles  muft  come  nearer 
each  other  in  the  diredtion  in  which  the  fibre  contra<5ts ; 
it  is  impoffible  that  particles  can  come  nearer  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  go  to  a  greater  diftance  at  the  fame  time  and 
in  the  fame  direction ;  therefore  every  mufcular  fibre 
in  contracting,  mult  poflefs  a  power  of  refitting  its 
whole  force  in  every  part,  fo  as  not  to  break  by  its 
own  power  of  contraction.  Suppoting  one  half  of  a 
*  fibre  of  a  mufcle  fhould  contract,  the  other  half  fiiould 
remain  at  reft,  that  which  remains  at  reft  muft  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  in  the  fame  light  as  a  tendon,  and  if  broken 
through  would  not  evince  any  want  of  mufcular  power, 
excepting,  perhaps,  fo  far  as  that  the  exertion  not 
being  in  the  whole  mufcle,  the  effeCt  would  be  lets. 

The  many  cavities  in  the  body  of  various  forms  deft 
lined  to  contain  fluids  or  folids,  may  be  divided  into 
two  clafles,  thofe  opening  externally,  and  thofe  not 
opening  externally  ;  the  gall  bladder,  for  inftance,  is 
of  the  firft  kind ;  of  the  fecond,  the  cavity  of  the  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart.  There  is  alto  a  third  kind  of  bag, 
which  is  not  naturally  deftined  to  contain  any  thing, 
but  merely  fo  much  fluid  as  to  moifterl  the  fur  face  fo  as 
to  allow  of  motion,  fuch  as  the  cavity  ,  of  pleura  and 
peritonaeum.  The  firft  kind,  deftined  to  receive  and 
contain,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  matters  thrown 
into  them,  may  fometimes  be  filled  with  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  diftcnd  them  to  a  degree  that  would  burft 
them,  had  the  body  and  the  bags  themfelves  loft  their 
life.  In  this  cafe  the  cohefive  power  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  too  weak.  This  hardly  ever  happens  in  the 
living  human  body.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe 
cavities  of  the  fecond  kind,  which  do  not  open  exter¬ 
nally.  Of  the  cavities  which  naturally  contain  only  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fluids  to  moiften  them,  there  are 
many  inftances  of  fluids  thrown  in  fo  as  to  burft  them. 
The  fkiri  of  the  leg  for  inftance  burfts,  in  oedematous 
fwelling  ;  but  this  has  hardly  ever  been  attributed  to 
weaknefs.  It  lias  becnfuppofed  that  medicines  capable 
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cf  incrcafing  the  cohefive  power  of  the  fibres  or  mean- 
branes  of  the  body,  were  capable  of  giving  greater  con¬ 
tractile  power.  Alum,  oak-bark,  and  other  aftrin- 
gents,  increafe  the  adhelive  power  of  thefkih  of  a  dead 
animal  conliderably,  therefore  have  been  fuppofed  by 
many  to  a<5t  in  this  way  as  ftrengthening  remedies,  not 
coniidering  that  if  power  of  contraction  depend  upon 
cohefive  power,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  apply  the  fmail 
dofes  of  thofe  medicines  ufually  exhibited.  What  tarn 
ner  would  attempt  to  tan  a  hundred  weight  of  leather 
with  a  drachm  of  oak  bark  P—Mufcular  Itrength  does 
not  therefore  depend  on  cohefive  power. 

Elaficity  is  the  property  by  which  the  particles  of 
an  inanimate  folid  come  nearer  to,  or  recede  from  one 
another.— If  a  fteel  rod  be  bent,  the  particles  on  the 
in  fide  of  the  curvature  will  be  brought  nearer  to  one 
another,  while  the  particles  on  the  outfide  of  the  cur-, 
vature  will  be  carried  to  a  greater  diftance,  but  with¬ 
out  lots  of  continuity,  for  as  fbon  as  the  bending  power 
is  removed,  the  particles  that  were  brought  nearer  will 
force  ihemfelves  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  thofe  which 
were  on  the  outlide  of  the  curvature  will  approach  each 
other,  and  not  only  fo  as  to  reftore  the  bar  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  ftate,  but  likewife  to  give  it  a  bend  on  the  oppoflte 
tide,  and  fo  it  will  continue  to  vibrate  for  fome  time.—— 
If  a  rod  of  elaltic  fubftance,  fuch  as  fleel  or  catgut,  be 
fixed  perpendicularly  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  wdght  he 
hung  at  the  lower  end,  the  rod  will  be  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length,  but  at  the  fame  time  become  fmaller 
in  diameter.  Upon  removing  the  weight  it  will  return 
to  the  original  length  and  diameter,  and  vibrations  will 
take  place  in  it,  which  may  be  confidered  as  fimilar  to 
thole  which  arife  on  removing  the  bending  power  from 
the  bent  rod. 

If  a  force  be  applied  to  both  the  ends  of  a  cylindrical 
rod  of  feel,  fo  as  to  prefs  them  towards  one  another, 
the  rod  will  be  fhortened  and  rendered  of  a  larger  dia¬ 
meter  ;  on  removing  the  power,  the  rod  will  return  to 
Its  former  length  and  diameter ;  fimilar  vibrations  ta- 
|  v  - .  i  M  m  2  king 
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king  place  until  it  fettles  at  its  proper  length. — If  a 
iteel  ring  be  prefled  forward  upon  a  cone,  whole  diame¬ 
ters  increafe  (lowly,  the  diameter  of  the  ring  will  be¬ 
come  greater,  but  on  withdrawing  the  cone,  vibrations 
\\ill  take  place  in  the  ring,  until  it  fettles  at  its  original 
diameter  and  thicknefs. — If  a  rod  of  a  perfectly  une- 
laftic  fubftance  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  be 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  will  break  with¬ 
out  having  been  lengthened  in  the  lead.  An  elaflic 
rod  thus  drawn  out  will  allow  itfelf  to  be  lengthened 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  will  afterwards  be  broke. 

If  a  dead  mufeular  fibre  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  a 
weight  be  fufpended  at  the  other,  it  will  be  drawn  out 
to  a  greater  length  ;  the  weight  being  removed,  it  will 
return  to  its  original  length. — Iif  the  fame  manner,  if 
a  dead  mufeular  fibre  be  prefled  together  by  a  power 
applied  at  the  ends,  it  will  be  rendered  lhprter.  and  thick¬ 
er  ;  on  removing  the  power  it  will  return  to  its  former 
length  and  fize.— If  a  dead  mufeular  fibre  be  bent  into 
a  ring,  ,and  any  power  be  applied  to  diftend  it,  its  dia¬ 
meter  will  be  increafed,  but  when  the  power  is  remo¬ 
ved,  it  will  return  to  its  former  irate.-— So  if  power  be 
applied  to  leflen  the  diameter  of  a  dead  mufeular  ring, 
it  will  contract ;  but  on  removing  the  power,  will  im¬ 
mediately  increafe  to  its  former  fize,  and  vibrations 
would  take  place  were  nothing  to  aCt  but  elaflicity. 

The  moving  fibres  of  the  body  are  therefore  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  elaflic  power,  by  which,  on  being  either 
extended  or  contracted  beyond  their  natural  date,  they 
will  be  redored  as  foon  as  the  power  is  removed,  by 
which  they  are  diftended  or  contracted. 

Whether  the  mufeular  fibres,  m  the  living  body  are 
prolonged  beyond  what  their  elaflicity  would  allow,  or 
Shortened  more,  is  a  queflion  only  to  be  decided  by 
experiment.— If  an  animal  be  fuddenly  killed  by  a  cattle 
not  affeCling  the  elaflicity,  it  wall  be  found  on  laying 
bare  any  mufcle,  and  difleCting  it  out,  that  the  mufeu- 
lar  fibre  will  extend  on  replacing  it,  far  beyond  the 
length  from  its  origin  to  its  iulwruon  ;  its  elaitip  power, 

a  power 
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a  power  independent  of  life,  remaining  the  fame,  the 
power  of  life  only  being  deftroyed.  From  this  it  will 
appear,  that  it  had  been  contracted  by  fume  other 
power,  while  the  animal  was  alive,  more  than  it  would 
have  contracted  by  its  elafticity ;  therefore  that  there 
is  a  power  conftantly  contracting  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  a  living  animal  to  a  fhorter  length  than  they  would 
be  contracted  by  their  elafticity. 

After  the  life  is  entirely  gone  out  of  an  animal  which 
had  been  killed  in  the  fame  fudden  manner,  the  blood 
veilels,  which  are  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  perfectly 
full,  are  immediately  enlarged,  lb  as  to  be  capable  of 
holding  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blood.  There  is 
not  blood  enough  nearly  to  fill  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart ;  there  is  fo  little  blood  in  the  arteries,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  cavities,  that  the  ancients  fuppofed  they 
contained  air  only.  The  capillaries  are  not  nearly  full 
of  blood,  which  appears  from  the  palenefs  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  bady  ;  they  become  florid,  if  an  in¬ 
jection  be  thrown  into  them  of  no  deeper  hue  than  the 
blood.  The  veins,  inftead  of  being  cylindrical,  are 
flat,  and  not  half  full  of  blood.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  elafticity  remains  the  fame  in  Rich  a  death. 
It  is  therefore  conftantly  tending  to  enlarge  the  veflels, 
and  prolong  every  moving  fibre,  but  is  overcome  by 
a  fhperior  power,  which  exifis  in  confequence  of  the 
life  of  the  part. 

It  has  been  fhewn  therefore,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
body,  and  the  parts  capable  of  producing  any  aCtion, 
are  not  governed  by  the  adheiive  power  of  their  par¬ 
ticles,  nor  by  their  elafticity,  as  they  are  always  con¬ 
tracted  in  one  direction,  more  than  they  would  be  by 
their  elafticity.  This  other  contractile  power  has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  called  mufcular  aCtion.— Mufcular  aCtion 
feems  to  be  exerted  when  the  animal  is  at  perfeCl  reft. 
A  contraction  takes  place  continually  in  the  moving 
part,  which  is  greater  than  the  elafticity  of  the  part,  and 
is  conftantly  counteracted  by  it.  When  the  tone  of  a 
part  is  fpoken  of,  this  is  to  be  underftpod. 
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1  here  is  an  inftance  of  this  conftant  action  counter- 
a6fed  by  the  elafticity  of  the  part  itfelf  in  bivalve  fheli 
hfh  :  there  is  in  a  cockle  an  elaftic  ligament  on  the  ouft 
licle  ot  the  fheli,  which  endeavours  to  open  it,  and 
mufcles  which  counteract  the  elafticity  of  this  ligament, 
which,  when  they  exert  their  force,  overcome  the  elaft 
tic  power  of  the  ligament,  and  (hut  the  fhells:  when 
theie  are  not  forced  into  adtion  by  the  animal’s  dread 
of  an  enemy,  the  elaftic  ligament  opens  the  ftiells  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  not  nearly  fo  much  as  if  the  muf¬ 
cles  were  cut  through,  and  the  ligament  left  entirely 
to  its  own  elafticity.  The  mufcles  therefore,  when  the 
animal  is  at  reft,  are  11111  contracted,  fo  as  in  a  certain 
degree  to  overcome  the  elafticity  of  the  ligament ;  and 
and  this  contraction  is  the  tone  of  the  mufcles. 

It  is  the  fame  where  the  elafticity  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  themfelves  counteract  the  tone.  The  urinary 
bladder,  for  inftance,  which  in  a  body  recently  and 
fuddenly  killed  by  any  meaps,  which  deftroys  the  life 
in  all  the  parts,  iuch  as  a  blow  on  tjie  ftomach,  would 
allow  a  quart  of  urine  to  be  contained  in  it  without 
overcoming  its  coheftve  power,  or  burftingit,  or  with¬ 
out  its  refiftance  by  its  elafticity  ;  while  the  animal  is 
alive,  fometimes,  will  not  allow  itfelf  to  be  diftended, 
fo  as  to  contain  a  pint  without  being  ftimulated  to  eva¬ 
cuation,  ibmetipies  not  half  a  pint.  It  will  at  the  fame 
time  allow  itfelf  to  be  diftended  to  a  lefs  degree,  with¬ 
out  any  ftmiulus  at  all.  This  refiftance  in  the  urinary 
bladder  to  be  diftended  above  a  certain  degree  in  a 
living  animal  cannot  be  from  the  cohefion  of  its  parti¬ 
cles,  for  ft  may  be  diftended  twice,  thrice  as  much,  or 
more,  without  hurfting :  nor  can  it  be  from  its  elafticity, 
tor  the  elafticity  remains  the  fame  after  its  death,  and 
yet  it  will  then  allow  itfelf  to  be  diftended  to  a  greater 
degree  without  any  refiftance  ;  ncir  can  it  be  from  its 
mufcular  exertion,  for  when  the  mufcles  contract,  they 
evacuate  its  contents.  It  might  be  fuggefted  indeed, 
that  it  w  a  not  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  bladder  itfelf  that 
evacuate  its  contents,  but  the  preffure  of  the  mufcles  of 
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the  abdomen  upon  the  bladder;  but  every  man  from  his 
feelings  will  perceive,  that  although  the  prefture  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  abdomen  do  indeed  alfift  in  eva¬ 
cuating  the  bladder  when  much  difteuded,  yet  very 
often  the  evacuation  is  evidently  made  without  any  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  This  is  further 
proved  by  cafes  where  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  blad¬ 
der  become  paralytic,  in  which  cafe  the  urine  is  not 
evacuated,  although  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  have 
their  full  power. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  extent  which  the 
urinary  bladder  will  allow  itfelf  to  be  diftended  does 
not  depend  upon  the  cohelive  powers  of  its  fibres,  nor 
upon  their  elafticity,  nor  upon  the  mufcular  exertions 
when  ftimulated  to  contract,  but  to  a  difpofitjon  in  the 
mufcular  fibres  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  diftended  to  a 
certain  degree  and  no  farther,  without  being  ftimulated 
to  contraction.  This  difpoiition  is  their  tone. 

In  the  ftomach  likewife  a  contraction  takes  place, 
which  will  allow  it  only  to  be  diftended  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  :  when  empty  it  will  readily  admit  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  but  if  it  be  attempted  to  throw  in  a  greater 
quantity,  it  will  refift  the  reception  of  the  furplus  ;  pain, 
uneafmefs,  and  naufea  will  be  produced,  although  the 
ftomach  is  not  diftended  nearly  fo  much  as  its  coheftve 
power  or  elafticity  wrould  allow. 

The  other  power  exerted  is  a  ftill  farther  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  moving  fibres,  which  fhortens  them  much 
beyond  their  tone,  and  is  called  the  aCtion  of  a  part,  as 
when  the  ftomach  contracts  upon  the  food  in  diges¬ 
tion,  and  forces  it  through  the  pylorus,  or  when  any 
mufcle  moving  an  extremity  contracts,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  motion.  This  contraction  does  not  remain 
conftantly  the  fame  for  any  length  of  time,  for  firft  it 
is  evidently  alternate,  as  in  the  aCtion  of  the  auricle  of 
the  heart,  which  no  fooner  contracts  but  it  relaxes 
again,  and  fo  of  the  mufcles  of  refpiration,  the  peri- 
ftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  where  the  alteration  is 
very  evident.  In  the  mufcles  extending,  or  othepwife 
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moving  an  extremity,  the  alternate  adion  is  not  fo  ap¬ 
parent  ;  but  there  it  may  be  rendered  vifible,  by  mag¬ 
nifying  it,  by  placing  for  example,  a  long  flexible  rod 
in  the  hand  of  a  ftrong  man  ;  if  he  extends  his  arm,  the 
motion  of  the  end  of  the  rod  will  evidently  ihew  that 
the  mufcl.es  of  the  arm  are  making  alternate  contractions 
and  relaxations. 

There  are  therefore  two  mufcular  powers,  one  keeps 
the  mufcular  fibres  when  at  reft,  contracted  to  a  degree 
beyond  their  elafticity;  the  other  produces  a  (till  greater 
contraction,  which  is  only  temporary. 

The  tone  of  a  part  is  not  always  the  fame.  The  fto¬ 
mach  of  the  fame  perfon,  for  inftance,  will  at  times  al¬ 
low  itfelf  to  be  greatly  diftended  without  making  refif- 
t  a  nee  ;  at  others  it  will  reft  ft,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  food 
or  drink  bfe  thrown  into  it* 

It  does  not  follow  becaufe  a  part  is  ftrong,  that  the 
tone  is  fuch  as  to  allow  of  only  a  fmall  diftenfion,  There 
Is  a  certain  degree  of  tone  which  is  the  natural  and  pro¬ 
per  one  for  a  moving  fibre.  When  the  ftomach  is  weak, 
It  will  frequently  only  admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  food, 
without  being  ftimulated  by  the  diftenfion  ;  when  ftrong, 
it  will  admit  frequently  a  great  quantity  of  food  without 
making  much  reft  ft  a  nee. 

Where  a  moving  part  confifts  of  many  moving  fibres, 
and  in  one  of  thefe  fibres  there  is  a  proper  tone;  another 
fibre  is  contracted  beyond  its  ordinary  tone,  another  at 
the  fame  time  too  is  diftended  by  its  elafticity  beyond  it; 
that  part  can  never  be  faid  to  be  ftrong,  becaufe  if 
brought  into  aft-ion,-  that  fibre  only  will  produce  the  pro¬ 
per  effeft,  which  is  or  the  ordinary  length,  according  to 
its  natural  tone. 

The  frequent  attacks  of  a  regular  tertian,  the  author 
conceives  to  weaken  the  tone  in  both  ways.  After  a 
tertian  has  continued  feme  weeks,  the  ftomach  and  intefi- 
tines,  inftead  of  poffefiing  an  uniform  tone,  are  con¬ 
tracted  in  forne  places,  in  others  relaxed  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree,  fo  that  fpafmodic  contraftion  takes  place  in  fome 

parts,  flatulency  in  others.  Themufcies  in  the  extremi- 
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ties  become  flabby.  The  a&ion  of  all  the  parts  there¬ 
fore  becomes  lefs  powerful  and  regular  than  in  health. 
To  remedy  this  aclafs  of  medicines  have  been  employed, 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  with  a  view  to  reftore 
and  keep  up  the  tone.  All  the  bitter  medicines  and 
iron  the  author  fuppofes  to  have  this  e  fife  ft,  but  how  they, 
fhould  have  this  effect,  is  not  known.  Exercife  too  is  of 
importance  in  preferving  and  recruiting  the  ftrength.  On 
this  head,  the  author  offers  many  excellent  obfervations. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  the  fecond  head  of  treat-' 
ment,  viz.  the  exhibition  of  remedies,  for  fhortening,  or 
removing  the  difeafe  altogether.  There  could  not,  he 
obferves,  be  a  moment’s  hefitation  in  determining  to 
reftore  the  patient  to  perfect  health  at  once,  were  there 
any  remedy  or  mode  of  treatment  that  would  certainly 
prevent  the  returns  of  the  paroxyfms  of  a  tertian  inter¬ 
mittent,  and  take  off  the  fymptoms  remaining  after  the 
c  rifts,  fo  that  no  other  difeafe  fhould  follow.  But  there 
moft  undoubtedly  is  no  medicine  uniformly  efficacious, 
or  that  always  leaves  the  patient  in  tolerable  health,  and 
fecure  of  not  being  deffroyed  by  the  remains  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  or  by  any  other  diforder  arifing  in  confequence  of  it. 

Were  there  any  fuch,  why  fnould  different  pradtiti- 
oners  attach  themfelves  to  particular  varieties  of  bark; 
recommending  the  brown,  the  yellow,  or  the  red,  with 
inch  decided  preference?  Why  fhould  they  prefer  ar- 
fenic  or  zinc,  if  any  one  were  uniformly  fuccefsful?  It 
would  not  be  an  objeCt  for  men  of  experience,  phyfxcians  ' 
who  have  praftifed  in  every  cafe  of  the  difeafe,  to  re¬ 
commend  one  or  the  other  variety,  nor  any  other  re¬ 
medy  employed  for  the  cure  of  regular  tertians.  In 
many  cafes  of  perfectly  regular  tertians  the  moft  fkilful 
practitioners  have  been  baffled  in  the  ufe  of  Peruvian 
bark,  and  every  other  medicine  recommended  as  ufeful 
in  the  difeafe.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  laying  down  a 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  purfued,  fuppoftng  the  difeafe 
to  go  through  its  natural  courfe,  which  the  author 
has  done. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  paroxyfms  of  re* 
gular  tertians  are  repetitions  of  the  paroxyfm  of  fimple 
fever.  The  fymptoms  are  in  all  refpedts  exadtly  the 
fame,  excepting  that  in  a  fimple  fever  all  the  appearances 
of  the  difeafe  are  carried  off  by  the  crifis.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  tertian  the  fymptoms  are  never  entirely 
carried  off  by  the  firft  crifis,  excepting  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  been  before  affiidted  with  the  difeafe.  In  the 
middle  of  the  difeafe,  when  perfectly  regular,  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  them,  excepting  there  being 
only  one  paroxyfm  in  a  fimple  fever ;  in  a  tertian  a 
number  of  paroxyfms.  Towards  the  end  of  a  tertian 
the  paroxyfms  are  lefs  fevere  with  more  imperfefl  intetf*- 
mifiions. 

As  the  only  apparent  reafon  for  the  return  of  the  pa¬ 
roxyfms  in  a  tertian  feems  to  be,  that  the  firft  crifis  is 
imperfect;  and  as  it  appears,  that  when  the  intermif- 
fions  become  perfeff,  the  difeafe  is  continued  from  the 
power  of  habit;  upon  thefe  grounds  attempts  may  be 
made  to  carry  off  the  difeafe,  without  fuffe'ring  it  to  go 
through  its  regular  courfe. 

Any  medicine  that  would  produce  the  fame  circling 
fiances  which  happen  when  a  perfect  crifis  takes  place 
naturally,  by  rendering  the  crifis  complete,  may  ecca- 
fion  the  fever  to  he  entirely  carried  off  and  not  to  recur. 
Emetics  occafion  fimilar  appearances  in  a  greater  or 
leffer  degree.  An  emetic,  therefore,  given  during  the 
paroxyfm  of  a  tertian,  adting  along  with  the  tertian  itfelf, 
may  produce  a  more  perfeff  crifis,  fometimes  fuch  an 
one  as  to  be  quite  complete,  and  the  fever  may  not  re¬ 
turn;  this  aflually  has  happened  in  many  cafes.  The 
preparations  of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  are  preferable 
to  the  other  emetics  for  this  purpofe. 

When  a  perfedf  crifis  is  not  produced,  continuing 
thefe  medicines  during  the  intermiftion  produces  bene¬ 
ficial  effeffs,  by  taking  off  what  remains  of  the  parox- 
yim  during  the  intermiffion;  and  alfo  by  diminifhing  the 
force  of  the  next  paroxyfm  they  tend  to  leffen  the  power 
of  habit  in  producing  fubfequent  ones.  They  fliould  be 
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exhibited  fo  as  not  to  oecafion  ficknefs,  and  may  be  re¬ 
peated  every  four,  five,  or  fix  hours.  When  exhibited 
every  fix  hours  during  the  whole  periods,  they  alfo  often 
carry  off  the  difeafe,  the  paroxyfms  after  fix  or  eight 
days  not  returning.  This  pradice  is  alfo  advantageous, 
as  by  procuring  more  perfect  intermiflions  food  of  greater 
nounfhment  may  be  allowed,  medicines  increafing  the 
tone  of  the  parts  may  be  employed  more  freely,  and 
mote  exercife  may  be  ufed,  fo  that  thefe  remedies  may 
a d  with  greater  advantage. 

On  the  cinchona,  as  a  remedy  in  intermittents,  the 
author  obferves,  that  it  is  an  interefting  fubjed  of  en- 
quiry,  by  what  operation,  or  in  what  manner,  it  prevents 
their  return?  To  determine  this  queftion,  he  has  exhi~ 
hited  it  to  a  man  in  health,  to  the  quantity  oi  an  ounce 
in  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  fufficient  in  many  inftances 
to  prevent  the  return  of  a  regular  tertian,  without  any 
apparent  difference  taking  place  in  the  fyftem.  The 
blood  on  trial  has  confided  of  the  fame  parts  and  pof- 
ieffed  the  fame  properties  as  it  did  before  the  cinchona 
was  exhibited;  the  fecretions  that  could  be  examined 
have  remained  the  fame,  and  in  the  fame  quantity ;  the 
perfon  has  perceived  no  difference  in  any  part  of  the 
fyftem,  has  had  the  fame  appetite,  the  fame  fenfations 
and  powers  of  adion.  This  medicine  therefore  pro¬ 
duces  no  apparent  effed  in  a  man  in  health. 

A  much  larger  quantity  of  cinchona  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  topical  difeafes,  fuch  as  gonorrhoea, 
where  the  general  fyftem  has  not  been  affeded.  The 
quantity  even  of  two  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  for  a 
fortnight  together,  has  been  exhibited,  without  producing 
any  difference  in  the  chemical  or  mechanical  properties 
of  the  matter  of  the  body,  or  without  producing  any 
apparent  effed,  excepting  relief  in  the  topical  difeafe. 
Therefore  nothing  tending  to  elucidate  the  effed  of  the 
cinchona,  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm  of 
fever,  is  to  be  found  in  adminiftering  it  to  perfons  in 
health,  or  affeded  with  topical  difeafes. 
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Since  the  powers  of  cinchona  have  been  difcovered, 
other  fubftances  have  been  employed  for  the  fame  pur- 
■  pole,  inch  as  the  medicines  already  enumerated,  which 
have  the  fame  kind  of  bitter  tafte,  and  are  employed  for 
reftoring  the  tone;  alfo  preparations  of  iron,  which  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  fimilar  powers,  likewife  zinc, 
arfenic.  See.  Bitter  medicines  produce  no  effedt  when 
adminiftered  to  a  man  in  perfect  health,  and  where  the 
tone  is  already  fufficient,  unlefs  they  have  a  mixture  of 
fome  other  medicated  matter,  fuch  as  chamomile,  which 
contains  a  ftimulating  effential  oil,  and  orange  peel, 
which  contains  an  aftringent  matter.  Nor  is  any  effect 
produced  from  the  chamomile,  if  the  effential  oil  be 
diftilied  away  from  it. 

The  return  of  the  paroxyfms  of  fevers  have  been 
fometimes  prevented  by  thefe  bitter  medicines,  although 
with  much  lefs  certainty,  or  in  other  words,  much  lefs 
frequently  than  by  the  cinchona.  The  author  has 
adtually  prevented  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm  of  a  ter¬ 
tian,  by  exhibiting  chamomile,  wormwood,'  and  gen¬ 
tian,  to  the  quantity  cf  two  ounces,  during  the  intermif- 
fion,  but  they  have  much  more  frequently  failed  in  their 
effect,  that  is,  perhaps  forty-nine  times  out  of  fifty,  befides 
that  their  effential  oils  have  confiderably  difordered  the 
fyftem.  Preparations  of  iron.  Sc c.  appear  to  be  fome- 
what  more  efficacious. 

Preparations  of  zinc  have  in  fome  degree  the  fame 
power,  and  if  exhibited  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  paroxyfm,  they  have  no  effedt  in  health, 
but  their  effedts  are  not  fo  well  afeertained  as  thofe  of 
bitters  and  of  iron.  Preparations  of  arfenic  and  copper 
have  alfo  the  power  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  pa¬ 
roxyfm  of  fever,  but  given  in  the  fame  dofe  to  a  man 
in  perfect  health,  produce  great  affedtion  of  the  fyftem; 
viz.  violent  pains  in  the  extremities,  and  fometimes  fuch 
affedtion  of  the  ftomach  as  to  be  fatal. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  cinchona  is  not  the  only 
fubffance  which  has  the  efFedt  of  preventing  the  return 
of  the  paroxyfm,  and  that  it  has  an  adtion  common  to 
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many  other  fubftances,  but  what  that  is  cannot  be  known. 
It  appears  alio  from  experiment,  that  the  cinchona,  and 
probably,  the  author  remarks,  all  the  medicines  that  a  hi 
in  a  ftmilar  manner,  have  no  power  of  taking  off  a  fever 
when  prefent,  but  only  a  power  of  preventing  the  return; 
or  if  they  have  any  adion  on  a  fever  when  prefent,  they 
tend  to  prolong  it,  and  prevent  a  perfect  crifis  from 
taking  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  the  author  thinks,  that  the 
operation  of  bark  is  on  the  ftomach ;  and  from  obfer- 
ving  that  a  drachm  of  the  powder  given  every  hour  for 
iixteen  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  intermiffion  in  a 
quartan  fever  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm, 
he  thinks  it  evident,  that  the  impreffion  made  by  it  on 
the  ftomach  iafts  at  leaft  forty-two  hours.  He  con¬ 
cludes  from  many  obfervations,  that  if  the  cinchona  be 
exhibited  in  finch  a  manner  as  not  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  paroxyfms  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  in  term!  {lions, 
that  its  effed  is  generally  loft,  and  that  it  never  can  be 
exhibited  afterwards  in  any  dofe,  or  in  any  manner  fo  as 
to  produce  its  effed  in  the  manner  it  would  have  done 
if  employed  in  a  proper  dofe  and  mode  from  the  firfL 
Frequently  its  power  of  preventing  the  return  of  the 
paroxyfm  is  totally  loft,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  iitmoli 
importance  to  ufe  it  at  the  beginning  in  fuch  preparations 
and  quantities  as  to  be  effectual. 

When  the  intermiftions  are  imperfed,  the  bark  often* 
fails  in  putting  a  ftop  to  the  dileafe.  The  heft  form  of 
exhibiting  this  remedy  is  in  powder,  a  drachm  of  which 
fhould  be  given  every  two  hours  at  leaft  during  the  in¬ 
termiffion.  This  exhibition  of  the  cinchona  fhould  not 
be  interrupted,  therefore,  if  the  patient  falls  afleep,  he 
fhould  be  awakened  at  the  proper  time  for  taking  it. 
Should  no  appearance  of  the  difeafe  arife,  it  is  to  be> 
omitted  during  the  time  that  the  next  paroxyfm  would 
have  taken  up. 

When  flight  fymptoms  of  the  attack  of  fever,  fuch  as 
languor,  pain  in  fmall  of  the  back,  pain  in  forehead,  take- 
place  at  the  time  the  paroxyfm  fhould  have  recurred,. 
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ftibfequent  to  that  which  was  prevented  by  the  cinchona, 
thefe  fymptoms  increafe  for  the  three  or  four  times  that, 
would  have  been  the  times  of  the  paroxyfms,  and  at: 
length  a  complete  paroxyfm  recurs,  and  the  difeafe  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  if  it  had  never  been  prevented.— -Several 
means  have  been  employed  to  prevent  the  re-produ6tion 
of  the  difeafe.  The  firfl  and  mo  ft  efficacious  is,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  ufe  of  the  cinchona,  by  employing  it  in  the 
fame  dofe  as  at  firft,  at  the  time  that  would  have  been 
the  time  of  the  intermiftion  after  the  paroxyfm  that  was 
prevented  by  it,  employing  it  as  frequently  as  during  the 
time  of  the  firfl  intermiftion.  It  fhould  be  discontinued 
at  the  time  when  the  ftibfequent  paroxyfm  fhould  have 
recurred:  and  the  fame  praflice  fhould  be  repeated  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  the  next  intermiftion.  That  is,,  if  the 
tertian  had  commenced  at  twelve  at  noon  on  Sunday, 
and  had  compleated  its  ftages  by  midnight,  a  drachm  of 
the  cinchona  fhould  be  exhibited  at  one  on  Monday 
morning,  and  continued  every  two  hours  till  eleven  on 
Tuefday  morning;  it  is  then  to  be  omitted  till  one  o'clock 
on  Wednefday  morning,  when  it  is  to  be  given  in  like 
manner  till  eleven  o’clock  on  Thurfday  morning;  it  is 
then  to  be  omitted  till  one  o’clock  on  Friday  morning; 
it  is  then  to  be  exhibited  till  eleven  on  Saturday,  and 
afterwards  difeontinued  altogether  for  a  time. 

Another  means  of  preventing  the  returns  of  the  pa¬ 
roxyfms,  is  by  producing  a  profufe  fweat  at  the  time  that 
the  paroxyfm  fhould  take  place ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
fome  very  ftimulating  purgative  which  affebls  the  whole 
fyftem,  as  fcammony,  colocinthida,  aloes,  or  jalap,  given 
about  ten  hours  before  the  ufe  of  the  fudorific  remedy, 
renders  it  more  efficacious. 

Of  other  remedies,  Dr.  Fordyce  obferves,  that  mufk, 
opium,  empyreumatic  oil,  aether.  See.  exhibited  juft  be¬ 
fore  or  at  the  time  o f  the  coming  on  of  the  paroxyfm, 
fometimes  prevent  it,  without  proving  at  all  fudorific,  but 
fo  feldom  as  not  to  be  worth  ferious  attention.  Paffions 
*>f  the  mind  have  fometimes  prevented  the  return,  as 
has  allb  the  exciting  inflammation  of  the  fkin.  Thus 
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bracelets  of  muftard-feed  and  garlic  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wrifls  and  ancles,  which  fometimes  have 
had  an  effebf. 

1  hefe  are  the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  to 
prevent  the  return  of  a  paroxyfm  of  a  regular  tertian; 
that  is,  firft  producing  io  perfebi  a  crifis,  as  that  no  fynip- 
toms  of  the  firft  ftage  fhall  remain  after  it  has  taken  place, 
in  which  cafe  it  often  happens  that  no  fubfequent  parox¬ 
yfm  takes  place;  fecondly,  employing  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona  or  other  medicines,  which,  exhibited  during  the 
intermiffions,  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm,  with¬ 
out  having  any  other  fenfible  effect  on  the  fyftem; 
thirdly,  employing  medicines  juft  before  the  paroxyfm 
takes  place,  which  throw  the  patient  into  a  profufe  fweat* 
which,  if  it  fhould  take  place  juft  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  on  of  the  paroxyfm  prevents  it  from  coming  on 
at  that  time,  and  often  carries  off  the  difeafe;  fourthly, 
employing  anti-fpafmodics  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  or 
during  the  paroxyfm,  which  prevent  or  diminiftt  it; 
fifthly,  exciting  inflammation,  which  fometimes  pre¬ 
vents  the  paroxyfm  from  taking  place. 

Bleeding  has  not  the  leaft  efteft  in  preventing  the  pa¬ 
roxyfm,  rendering  it  more  regular,  inducing  a  more  per¬ 
fect  crifis,  or  rendering  the  intermiftions  more  perfefif;  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  employed  in  the  fimple  form  of  the 
difeafe.  Purgatives  are  equally  ufelefs,  unlefs  to  faci¬ 
litate,  as  before  mentioned,  the  adion  of  fudorifics. 

We  are  happy  to  find  it  is  the  intention  of  the  refpqbl- 
able  author  to  purfue  the  fubjeft,  until  the  hif  lory  of 
fever  be  completed;  viz.  by  a  third  diflertation  on  a 
regular  continued  fever;  a  fourth  on  irregular  inter- 
mittents,  and  the  accidents  which  happen  in  them;  and 
the  iaft  will  contain  the  hiftory  and  manner  of  treatment 
of  the  accidents  which  happen  in  continued  fevers,  and 
their  irregularities. 
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Art.  LII.  Generalia  Me.  dico  -p  ra  cl  i  c  a  in  morlos  Chronic  os: 
In  ufum  Medicorum  Neop  radii  comm ,  edidit  Bern a - 
dus  Josephus  Reyland,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  DuileL 
dorf,  1795.  i2mo.  61  pages,  price  is, —  Imported 
by  Boosey,  London. 

IN  this  little" manual  the  author  profcfles  principally 
to  have  been  guided  by  the  precepts  of  the  late  ce¬ 
lebrated  Stoll,  Its  dfeflgn  is  to  difpofe  the  caufes  of 
chronic  difeafes  in  certain  dalles,  from  whence  this 
advantage  would  be  derived  in  pradice,  that  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  praditioner  would  be  a  {lifted,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  of  cure,  and  methods  of  fulfilling  them,  more 
eafily  determined. 

It  is  divided  into  chapters.  The  firft  treats  gene¬ 
rally  of  chronic  difeafes. — 2.  Of  the  general  caufes  of 
chronic  difeafes. — 3.  Whence  the  curative  indications 
are  derived.—  4.  What  modes  are  to  be  jmrfued  to  pre¬ 
vent  relapfes.- — 3.  Pradical  axioms  relative  to  the  cure: 
of  chronic  affedions. —  And,  laftly,  the  dietetic  rules; 
to  be  obferved  in  thofe  cafes. 

No  new  tads  are  held  out  in  this  little  trad  ;  at  the? 
fame  time  w^e  think  it  fufficiently  well  calculated  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  intended  by  the  author* 


Art.  LII  I.  De  Sceleto  Hominis  Symmetrico  Cowmen — 
tatio  Anatomica:  Audore  D.  Fred.  Henr.  Loschge, 
in  Acad.  Reg.  Frederico-Alexandrina  Med .  et  Anatom*  > 
Prof.  &c. — ~  Erlangge,  1793.  121110,  142  pages.  2s.1 
Ihiported  by  Boose y,  London. 

*Tp:HE  wonderful  fymmetry  and  intimate  correfpon- 
“**  dence  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
too  obvious  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  inat¬ 
tentive  fpedator ;  and  the  further  we  profecute  our  en¬ 
quiries,  the  more  reafon  {hall  we  find  to  admire  the 
order  and  regularity  difplayed,  both  in  thfe  ftrudure: 
and  adions  of  the  animal  machine.  The  prefent  work 
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points  out  only  the  fymmefry  obfervable  in  the  human 
ikeleton ;  a  fubjeft  into  which  it  is  unneceflary  for  us 
to  enter  more  particularly. 


Art.  LI  V  .  The  Itijiory  of  Medicine ,  Jo  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Profeffion  of  the  Apothecary,  from  the  earliejl 
Accounts  to  the  prefent  Period  :  The  Origin  of  Drug - 
gifs,  their  gradual  Encroachment  on  compound  Phar¬ 
macy,  ana  the  Evils  to  which  the  Public  are  from 
thence  exp  fed  :  as  aifo  from  the  unjkilful  Practice  of 
ignorant  Medic  flers,  and  the  Means  which  have  lately 
been  dev  i  fed  to  remedy  thefe  growing  Abufes.  Pub - 
lifted  at  the  Requejl  of  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Pharmaceutic  Affociation  of  Great  Britain .  By  j.  M. 
Good,  Surgeon,  —  i2mo.  255  pages,  price  2s.  6d, 
—  Lilly,  Lohdon,  1 795, 

npHIS  publication  is  divided  into  four  fedlions.  The 
author’s  aim  is,  as  he  expreflcs  it,  in  each  of 
them,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible,  the  two  extremes 
oi  tedious  prolixity,  and  dry  uninterefting  brevity  ;  to 
be  explicit  without  becoming  did ufe,  and  concife  without 
offering  a  mere  table  of  chronological  events;  to  date 
his  fabts  and  arguments  fairly  ;  and  engage  the  reader’s 
attention,  by  rendering  the  fubjebt,  at  once,  both  in- 
terefting  and  pleafant. 

i  he  fir  ft  fe  biion  treats  of  medicine,  lb  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  apothecary,  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Ara¬ 
bians,  the  earlier  ages  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
The  immediate  occupation  of  the  apothecary,  during 
thefe  different  aeras,  and  the  rank  he  obtained  among 
the  different  branches  of  the  medical  profeffion.  The 
exiftence  of  any  fuch  occupation  as  that  of  the  modem 
druggift  inveftigated  and  denied,  and  the  quarter  pointed 
out  from  whence  the  apothecary  was  fupplied  with  the 
drugs  he  flood  in  need  of. 

Sebf  II.  Of  the  origin  of  medicine,  and  more  ef- 
jpecially  of  the  profeffion  of  the  apothecary  in  Great 
VoL*  JI>  Nn  Britain* 
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Britain.  The  different  charters  and  a&s  of  parliament 
which  have  fucceftively  been  obtained  relative  to  me¬ 
dicine  ;  the  knavery  and  ignorance  of  multitudes  of 
medical  practitioners,,  from  the  univerfal  incompetency 
of thofe  public  edicts  to  prevent  abufes.  The  origin  of 
the  occupation  of  the  druggift ;  and  the  fource  from 
whence  the  apothecary  derived  the  ftock  of  drugs  ante¬ 
rior  to  this  period. 

SeCt.  III.  Of  the  neceffity  of  the  profefiion  of  the. 
apothecary  to  the  nation  at  large ;  and  the  evils  to  which 
both  are,  at  prefent,  equally  expofed.  The  origin  of 
the  general  pharmaceutic  aflociation  to  inveftigate  thefe 
evils  ;  its  extenfive  correfpondence  with  practitioners 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  brief  account  of  its 
ultimate  defign,  and  of  what  it  has  already  atchreved. 

SeCt.  IV.  Obfervations  on  the  principles'of  aCtion  laid 
down  by  the  pharmaceutic  afiociation  ;  and  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  them,  as  confident  with  general  juftice  and  po¬ 
licy  ;  as  equally  and  indivifibly  conne&ed  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  very  exiftence 
of  the  profeffion  itfelf,  as  a  profefiion  of  any  pofiibl^ 
utility. 

The  fubjeCtis  certainly  in  great  meaftire  new,  and  to 
the  majority  of  practitioners  interefting.  Several  hid 
tones  of  medicine,  and  of  phyficians,  have  been  pub- 
Milled  in  mod  European  countries,  hut  none  that  has 
any  particular  reference  to  the  pharmaceutic  branchy 
or  that  which  regards  the  apothecary.  The  work,  we 
liave  little  doubt,  will  come  into  the  hands  of  mod  of 
our  readers.  For  this  reafon,  and  as  not  taking  part 
in  the  controverfy,  we  deem  it  unnecefiary  to  enter  into 
detail.  The  fubjeCfc  is  already  before  the  legifiature^ 
where  it  will  doubtiefs  meet  with  juftice. 
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Art,  LV.  Dialogues  between  a  Pupil  of  the  late  John 
_  Hunter  and  JeJfe  Foot ;  including  Paffages  in  D  ar~ 
win's  Zoonomia.  —  8vo.  102  pages,  price  3  s.  — 
Beckett,  London.  1795. 

\/fR.  Foot  may  be  right  in  conceiving  it  impoflible 
ltl  for  any  man  to  fupport  an  argument,  abftrg&ed 
from  fome  degree  of  paffion :  he  may  be  right  in  fup~ 
pofing  that  irony  and  humour  are  the  molt  eligible  in- 
ftruments  which  reafon  has  to  work  withal,  when  truth 
is  to  make  its  way  againft  vulgar  convi&ion.  But  Mr, 
Foot’s  pamphlet  has  taught  us  to  difcriminate  between 
low  fcurrility  and  unqualified  abufe,  and  genuine  irony 
and  humour.  The  former,  we  trail,  will  always  meet 
with  that  contempt  which,  from  liberal  minds,  it  juftly 
merits. 

In  point  of  fa6t,  or  argument,  the  pamphlet  before 
us  contains  nothing  that  would  lead  us  to  be  particular. 
Its  general  ftyle  may  be  known,  by  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  ;  for  which,  however,  we  deem  it  almolt  need- 
fary  to  apologize  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Foot  is  much 
hurt  that  the  Critical  Reviewers  Ihould  have  omitted  all 
notice  of  his  Life  of  John  Hunter ;  and  the  pupil  is 
made  to  remark  as  follows : 

f  Pupil.  I  feel  the  force  of  your  obfervation  ;  and  I 
fuppofe,  that  will  be  the  plea  given  by  the  Critical  Re¬ 
viewers  for  having  been  filent  altogether  upon  your 
Life  of  John  Hunter,  for  not  having  even  noticed  it, 
r  Foot.  The  Critical  Reviewers  might  or  might  not 
fuppofe  I  meant  an  attack  upon  them,  when  I  laid  the 
Hunters  hired  their  Review  as  a  vehicle  of  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  retained  its  editor  by  a  bribe  *  but  that  was 
no  fault  of  mine,  it  belongs  to  the  natural  hiftory  of 
your  preceptor,  unlefs  I  have  advanced  a  falfehood,  by 
referring  my  readers  to  the  Critical  Review,  and  by 
their  finding  nothing  in  it  to  prove  the  queftion  ;  but  if 
what  1  faid  in  the  Life  be  true,  if  they  have  thus  em¬ 
barked  in  this  defperate  and  mercenary  project,  the  fault 
Is  with  thofe  who,  pretending  to  be  independent,  and 
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to  impart  purely  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  their  own 
obfervations  upon  it,  are  detected  in  venally  diile urina¬ 
ting  difl-entions  and  propagating  falfe  opinions,  with 
thole  who  have  put  themfelves  in  the  way  of  being  ex- 
pofed,  when  the  truth  of  the  cafe  accidently  comes  out, 
and  is  again  accidentally  revived  to  the  public  eye. 

*  Pupil.  Betides,  fir,  I  prefume  that  the  prefent  au¬ 
thors  of  that  Review  were  not  the  authors  during  the 
contefts,  thofe  being  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  prefent  could  not  confider  themfelves  in  any 
manner  principals  in  tranfahtions  too  remote  for  their 
time  ;  at  leaf!  it  would  have  been  politic  in  the  prefent, 
and  it  would  have  fliewn  that  they  were,  what  Review¬ 
ers  ought  ever  to  have  been,  matters  of  the  paffions, 
if  they  had  not  given  fuels  ftrong  caufe  for  itifpedting 
that  they  mingled  their  feelings  with  thofe  of  their  pre- 
decellors  :  furely,  fir,  you  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  are 
at  this  prefent  time  the  fame  fet  of  people? 

<•  Foot.  Not  the  individual  fet,  but  the  fame  race; 
not  individually  the  fame  mind  in  the  fame  body,  the 
fame  lodging  in  the  fame  houfe,  the  fame  coat  upon  the 
fame  back  ;  fate  and  faihion  have  rendered  that  impof- 
f  ble  ;  but  they  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with  the  former, 
impelled  and  continued  on  by  the  fame  neceflitxes;  they 
receive  -the  fame  pay,  feed  on  fimilar  food,  lie  in  f mi- 
lar  chambers,  are  endowed  with  fimilar  talents,  partake 
of  fimilar  educations,  trained  up  to  fimilar  practices, 
po fiefs  fimilar  countenances,  and  unhlufhingly  holdout 
fimilar  palms  of  corruption. 

f  Pupil.  Then  you  think  that  they  have  looked  out 
for  a  bribe  from  you,  to  defend  their  own1  reputation  ; 
and  not  having  received  one,  they  buffered  it  to  take 
its  chance? 

‘  Foot.  Mark  me,  fir,  I  do  not  think  for  them,  or 
‘care  about  them.  The  author  of  Triftram  Shandy  and 
of  the  Crazy  Tales  have  exchanged  with  them  a  few 
leflons  in  their  own  way  ;  they  knew  very  well  how  to 
adapt  themfelves  to  every  condition;  they  afeertained 
with  much  more  nicety  than  I  can,  the  exa#  depravity 
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of  the  human  heart  ;  I  would  rather  refer  you  for  their 
characters  to  them,  than  take  up  our  prelent  time  far¬ 
ther  about  them ;  they  are  juft  worth  our  notice,  and 
that  is  all ;  in  fpite  of  us  they  will  always  be  incorrigibly 
the  fame  to  the  end  of  time,  the  loweft  among  men, 
drudging  on  from  neeeffity.  Have  you  not  lately  feen 
in  your  way  to  Greenwich,  alles  with  find-bags'  upon 
their  backs? 

*  Pupil.  I  have. 

*  Foot.  And  fo  did  I  thirty  years  ago.  Now  thefe  wh ich 
you  faw,  lately  probably  were  not  the  fame  individual 
alles  which  I  then  faw,  or  which  might  have  been  feen 
by  Sterne,  or  by  Hall,  or  by  any  other  paflenger  from 
London  to  G  reenwich,  that  was  their  cotemporary  ; 
but.  ftiil  alles  are  defined  to  carry  the  bags  of  find  from 
Greenwich  to  London. 

*  Pupil.  How  long  do  you  reckon  an  afs  might  live? 

*  Foot.  Aik  that  of  a  Reviewer. 

c  Pupil,  The  feries  of  your  Life  of  my  preceptor  has 
been  laid  to  be  a  libel  upon  him,  as  attacking  his  educa¬ 
tion,  his  candour,  his  veracity,  his  honour,  his  chi- 
rurgieal  talents,  and  his  general  deportment. 

f  Foot.  I  never  expeCted  to  write  the  Life  of  John 
Hunter  without  being  ftungby  hornets  ;  I  was  prepared 
for  that  in  my  own  mind  before  I  began  ;  I  did  it  with 
open  eyes  and  mental  conviction  ;  but  the  only  queftion 
is,  whether  w;hat  I  have  advanced  be  true  or  not?* 


Art.  LVL  A  Defcription  of  the  Jail  Dijlemper ,  as  it 
appeared  among  the  Spanifli  Prif oners  at  'Winchejler9 
in  the  Year  1780;  with  an  Account  of  the  Means  em¬ 
ployed  for  curing  that  Fever ,  and  for  defroying  the 
Contagion  which  gave  rife  to  it.  By  James  Carmi¬ 
chael  Smyth,  M.  D.  &c.  8vo.  247  pages,  price  4s. 
— -Johnson*  London.  1797. 

0 

r fjHHE  difeafe  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  this  diflertafion, 
prevailed,  during  the  fpring  and  fu miner  of  the 
year  1780,  amongft  the  Spanilh  prifoners  confined 
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in  the  King’s  Houfe  at  Winchelter ;  and  owing  to  the 
great  mortality  it  occadoned,  and  the  dill  greater  alarm 
it  excited  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  become'  the 
fuhje6t  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  the  houfe  of  commons 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  bulinefs. 
From  their  report  it  appeared,  that  the  difeafe  in  quef- 
tion  had  been  brought  by  the  Spaniards  from  on  board 
their  lhips,  that  the  commidioners  of  fick  and  wounded 
teamen,  to  whofe  care  every  thing  refpehting  prifoners 
of  war  is  immediately  committed,  had  been  extremely 
attentive  to  their  duty,  and  had  employed  every  means 
in  their  power  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  contagion, 
though  without  effect .  Towards  the  end  of  May,  they, 
by  the  advice  of  the  late  Dr.  Fothergi.ll,  applied  to  the 
author,  requeuing  him  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  dif¬ 
eafe  whofe  violence  and  fatal  effe<5ts  were  increaiing 
every  day.  His  fuccefs  in  the  undertaking,  he  fays, 
was  equal  to  his  wifhes;  for  in  a  fortnight  s  time  he  had 
the  fatisfahtion  to  fee  the  contagion  almoft  completely 
dedroyed,  the  number  of  lick  greatly  reduced,  and 
thofe  who  remained  in  the  hofpital,  for  the  molt  part, 
in  a  date  of  convalefcence. 

After  remarking  that  the  obfervation  of  Sydenham, 
that  epidemical  didempers  are  in  general  more  violent 
upon  their  firlt  appearance,  and  become  milder  from 
their  continuance,  did  not  apply  to  this  difeafe,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  the  following  general  defcription  of  it: 

*  This  difeafe  generally  attacked  fuddenly,  and  the 
Itomach  was  always  the  part  firft  affedted  ;  a  very  difa- 
greeable  feeling  and  linking  at  the  praecordia,  or  at 
what  is  called  the  pit  of  the  Itomach  ;  a  degree  of  nau- 
fea  and  giddinefs  were  the  fird  lymptoms,  which  were 
loon  accompanied  with  a  pain  immediately  above  the  eyes 
and  at  the  temples,  or  a  dull  pain  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  The  lick  complained  alfo  in  the  beginning  of 
coldnefs  and  chillinefs,  feldom  of  third,  always  of  great 
weaknefs  and  debility,  had  a  tremor  upon  them,  dghed 
frequently,  and  when  afked  any  quedions  about  their 
complaints,  univcrddly  put  their  hand  to  the  region  of 
•  *  A !  :  \  '  ■>  *  "•  -  :  •  the 
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the  ftomach,  exprefling  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  that 
there  was  the  chief  feat  of  their  uneafinefs  and  fuller- 
ings  ;  their  countenance  was  commonly  pale  and  de¬ 
jected  ,  and  their  eyes  looked  dull  and  heavy,  though 
the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye  was  of  a  clear  white ; 
their  tongue  was  moift ,  and  covered  with  a  cream-co¬ 
loured  Hough  or  mucus ;  they  were  in  general  coftive, 
with  the  abdomen  tenfe^md  hard  ;  the  pulfe  was  for  the 
molt  part  fmall  and  fluttering,  in  feme  few  infhmees  it 
was  but  little  altered  from  a  natural  ftate,  although  the 
danger  was  not  lefs  on  that  account.  The  fick  teemed 
always  drowfy,  and  commonly  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
dozing  or  numbering  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe  ;  but  when  fpoke  to  they  awoke  readily,  and  when 
quite  awake  gave  diftindt  anfwers  to  any  queftions  put 
to  them.  Few  were  permanently  delirious  or  coma- 
lofe,  imlefs  for  fome  fhort  time  before  their  death,  and 
many,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  Spanifh  clergyman 
who  attended  them,  were  fen  Able  to  the  very  laft. 

*  Mr.  Kentiib,  furgeon  to  the  hofpital,  informed 
me,  that  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  diftemper, 
or  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  he  had,  in 
fome  few  inftances,  obferved  fwelling  of  the  parotid 
glands  and  petechial  or  purple  fpots  on  the  ikin  ;  but 
certainly,  during  the  whole  of  m’y  flay  at  Winchefter, 
neither  difcolourations  of  the  ikin,  miliary  eruptions, 
hemorrhages,  parotids,  nor  buboes,  could  be  juftly 
enumerated  among  the  fymptpms  of  the  difeafe.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  fick  complained  of  a  fore  throat,  or  of  pain 
and  uneafinefs  in  fwallowing;  fome  were  feized  with  a 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  other  pneumonic  fymptoms  • 
one  man  had  an  abfcefs  in  the  liver  ;  but  in  the  greater 
number  of  thofe  who  died,  excepting  tjie  gneafy  fenfa- 
tion  at  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  local  inflammation  or  of  local  difeafe  :  fo  de¬ 
ceitful  indeed,  was  this  diftemper,  that  feveral,  whq 
(judging  by  their  pulfe  or  even  countenance)  had  but 
a  flight  appearance  of  indifpofition,  died  in  twenty-four 
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or  indeed  in  twelve  hours  after  their  reception  into  the 
hoipital.  The  blood  taken  avyay  in  this  fever  was  ( as  I 
vras  told)  of  a  loofe  texture  and  cohefion,  though  the 
ftnell  of  the  tick  or  of  their  evacuations  had  nothing  in 
them  remarkably  offenfive  or  putrid.  From  obferving 
this  circumftance,  and  that  petechias,  vibices,  or  hae¬ 
morrhages,  rarely  occurred;  that  the  lick,  in  general, 
retained  their  fenfes,  were  able  to  raife  themfelves  in 
bed,  and  to  a  (lift  themfelves  w^th  what  they  wanted ;  i 
could  not  at  firft  allow  myfelf  to  think  that  the  difeafe 
was  of  fp  malignant  a  nature,  or  that  the  danger  was  fa 
great  as  had  been  reprefented  to  me ;  but  I  was  fbon 
convinced  of  my  error,  by  feeing  the  numbers  that 
peri  Hied  daily  with  all  thofe  flattering  appearances. 

f  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  in  malignant 
fevers,  the  danger  cannot  be  eftimated  by  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe,  or  from  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe ;  but 
there  never  wras  a  more  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  truth 
of  this  fact  than  the  prefent  inffance  afforded ;  all  that 
could  be  known  was-,  that  a  perfon  feized  with  this 
f ever  ran  the  greateft  riljk  of  his  life,  be  the  fymptoms 
ever  fo  favourable :  even  thpfe  who  efcaped  from  the 
more  immediate  danger  of  the  difeafe,  recovered  in 
general  very  llowly,  were  a  longtime  weak  and  fubject 
to  returns  of  fever,  or  they  fell  into  chronic  diforders 
which  in  the  end  proved  no  lefs  fatal.  Thofe  who  buf¬ 
fered  a  relapfe  commonly  died ;  there  was  icarcely,  I 
believe,  an  inffance  of  a  perfon  being  a  fecond  time  diff 
miffed  from  the  hofpital.’ 

The  author  next  gives  an  intereffing  account  of 
Jiinffelf,  who  was  twice  attacked  with  the  difeafe. 

The  eircumftances  which  he  deemed  peculiar  to  this 
fever,  were,  the  very  difagreeable  feeling  and  finking 
at  the  prdscordia ;  few  being  permanently  delirious  or 
comatofe,  unlefs  for  a  fhort  time  before  death ;  the  fick 
feeming  always  drowfy,  and  commonly  remaining  in  a 
doling  ffate ;  the  dullnefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  eyes, 
although  the  tunica  albuginea  was  of  a  clear  w  hite ;  the 
tpngue  being  moiff,  and  covered  with  a  cpeam-coloured 
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flough  :  the  non-appearance,  in  the  greater  number,  of 
local  inflammation,  or  of  local  difeafe. 

The  caufes  which  appeared  to  give  rife  to  the  great 
mortality  of  this  difeafe  were,  the  crouded  ftate  of  the 
prifon,  want  of  cleanlinefs,  clofe  confinement,  and  de- 
prelfion  of  ipirits.  A  proof  of  the  operation  of  the  tail 
mentioned  caufe  was,  that  many  of  the  prifoners  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Caracca  company,  and  had  private  ad¬ 
ventures  on  board  :  thefe  men,  when  captured,  having 
loft;  their  all,  were  particularly  low-fpirited  ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  they  were  the  firft  who  were  fcized 
with  the  diftemper,  and  moll  of  them  died. 

In  the  next  place,  the  author  proceeds  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  contagion,  which  gives  rife  to  jail  and 
hofpital  fevers.  That  this  is  of  a  putrid  nature,  he 
thinks  is  proved  by  the  following  obfervations.  *  We 
remarked,  in  the  beginning,  that  this  difeafe  is  con- 
ftantly  produced  where  a  number  of  people  are  (hut  up 
together  in  a  clofe  place,  without  the  greateft  attention 
to  cleanlinefs,  and  a  renewal  of  the  air.  We  know, 
that  all  the  excretions  of  the  human  body  have  made  a 
certain  advance  or  progrefs  towards  putridity,  and  that, 
placed  in  circumftances  favourable  to  putrefaction,  they 
foon  become  highly  putrid.  We  are  certain,  that  of  all 
the  human  excretions,  none  is  more  highly  animalifed, 
or  fo  fufceptible  of  becoming  putrid,  as  the  perforation 
or  vapour  ifluing  from  the  furface  of  the  body  and  lungs. 
We  know  alfo  that  the  perfpiration  even  of  vegetables, 
confined  under  fimilar  circumftances,  becomes  putrid, 
and  in  a  high  degree  noxious  to  man :  a  fortiori ,  then, 
we  may  conclude,  that  animal  perfpiration  undergoes 
a  fimilar  alteration,  and  will  prove  ftill  more  noxious. 

*  We  find  alfo,  that  the  contagion,  refulting  from 
animal  perfpiration,  thews  its  baneful  effects  more 
quickly,  and  more  forcibly,  in  proportion  to  its  quan¬ 
tity,  and  to  its  being  placed  in  circumftances  the  molt 
favourable  to  putrefaction  ;  confequently,  in  propor- 
lion  to  the  fize  and  clofenefs  of  the  place,  the  tempera¬ 
ture 
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ture  and  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  the  additional  pr 
accehory  putrid  matters  with  which  it  is  combined. 

f  We  find  likewife,  that  the  formation  of  this  con- 
tagion  is  prevented  by  caufes  that  renew  the  air,  and 
carry  off'  the  perfpiration,  or  prevent  its  tendency  to 
putrefaction.  We  obferve  alfo,  what  may  be  confl* 
dered  as  an  analogical  proof,  that  a  contagious  vapour, 
differing  only7  in  degree  of  virulence  from  the  human 
miafmata,  is  conftantly  produced  from  water  alone,  and 
ftill  more  from  water  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  when  expofed  in  fufficient  quantity  and  under 
circumftances  favourable  to  putridity  ;  but  the  feptic 
nature  of  the  jail  contagion  will  be  farther  illuftrated, 
by  what  we  have  to  notice  of  its  effeCts  on  the  human 
body,  and  of  the  methods  of  deftroying  it,  or  of  ren¬ 
dering  it.  harmlefs. 5 

*  The  contagion  then,  he  obferves,  of  the  jail  or  hoT 
pital  fever,  mayjuftly  be  confidered  as  one  ot  the  molt 
f'ubtil  and  powerful  vapours  of  the  putrid  kind ;  and, 
confequently,  its  immediate  and  deftruCtive  effects  upon 
the  body  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  ordinary  cafes 
of  fever,  the  vital  principle  is  x'oufed  into  adion,  and 
Nature  is  commonly  fufficient  of  herfelfto  remove  the 
morbid  caufe  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  real  peftilence,  the  con¬ 
tagion  introduced  into  the  body,  feems  to  a6l  as  a  nar¬ 
cotic  poifon  upon  the  heart  and  nervous  fyftem,  fup- 
p  re  fling  the  principle  of  life,  inilead  of  roiffing  it  to 
the  conffift.  In  this  diftemper,  therefore,  where  nature 
can  do  To  little,  and  even  art,  unlefs  immediately  called 
to  her  affiltance,  is  equally  unavailing,  it  is  of  the 
lit m oft  confequence  for  us  to  know  whether  the  con¬ 
tagion  cannot  be  prevented  or  deftroyed/ 

The  treatment  of  the  prifoners,  and  means  employed 
to  purify  the  prifori  andhofpital  wards.  Dr.  Smyth  thus 
defcribes:— — -‘  Upon  my  arrival  at  Winchefter,  the 
fir  ft  objeCl  that  feemed  to  claim  my  attention,  was  the 
enlargement  of  the  bofpital;  which  I  found  could  eafily 
be  accompliflied,  as  there  were  feveral  empty  wards 
gdioining,  that  might,  in  a  few  days,  be  fitted  up  for  the 
-  1  . *  "  *  '  peeeptioti 
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reception  of  the  tick.  I  therefore  gave  orders  that  this 
fhould  be  immediately  done ;  at  the  fame  time,  to  in¬ 
jure  the  free  admiffion  of  air,  fo  neceflary  for  their 
recovery,  I  directed  that  the  cafements  of  molt  of  the 
windows  fhould  be  removed,  and  the  windows  lever- 
boarded  ;  that  the  chimneys  in  the  different  wards 
iliould  be  contracted  into  narrow  flues,  and  a  fire  kept 
1  conftantly  in  each ;  and  that,  dole  to  the  ceiling,  cnv 
cular  openings  fliould  be  made  in  the  walls  feparating 
the  different  apartments,  which  would  allow  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  circulation  of  air  through  the  whole,  now 
capacious  enough,  with  the  propofed  addition,  to  com 
tain  three  hundred  men.  But  whilft  1  was  engaged  in 
this  moft  neceflary  work,  my  attention  was  called  off, 
by  information  I  received  of  the  tick  lift  increafmg  fo 
rapidly,  that  unlefs  fome  check  was  given  to  the  con¬ 
tagion,  the  addition  made  to  the  hofpital,  and  twice  as 
much,  would  foon  be  inefficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  .thofe  who  were  daily  feized  with  the  diftemper.  I 
now  perceived,  that  I  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  bufmefs;  that  it  was  neceflary  to  give  my  firft  at¬ 
tention  to  the  prifoners,  and  although  I  might  not  im¬ 
mediately  fucceed  in  deftroying  the  contagion,  1  mult 
at  leaft  endeavour  to  leffen  the  violence  of  it;  that,  this 
being  done,  I  fhbuld  have  room  enough  for  the  lick, 
and  fufficient  leifure  to  attend  to  them.  I  therefore, 
after  again  examining  with  attention  the  prifoners  and 
prifon  wards,  adopted  the  following  plan. 

)  *  I  divided  the  whole1  of  the  prifon  wards  into  four 
parts*  and,  lodging  the  prifoners,  which  could  eafily  be 
done,  in  three  of  thofe  parts,  I  fet  aiide  the  fourth  for 
the  purpoie*  of  purification,  which  was  conducted  as 
follows ; — After  removing  all  the  hammocks,  bedding, 
&c.  from  the  wards,  they  were  firft  thoroughly  cleaned 
out ;■  the  hammock  pofts  were  well  waffled  with  diluted 
marine  acid,  and  the  fame  thrown,  by  means  of  garden 
watering  machines,  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  pofts,  as 
high  as  the  ceiling.  The  wards,  when  dry,  were 
elofcly  Unit  up,  and  pots  placed  in  them,  at  different 
'  ■ r  ?  •.  1  •  ;  •  *  w  £  diftances^ 
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difences,  containing  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of 
nitre,  which  was  deflagrated  by  an  iron  heater,  put  into 
each  pot.  The  wards  were  then  fhut  up  for  feme  hours, 
and,  when  opened,  were  expofed  to  a  free  ventilation. 
After  this  procefs  had  been  once  or  twice  repeated,  the 
wards  were  . again  furnithed  with  frefh  hammocks,  pallia 
aides,  and  bedding,  inftead  of  the  old  bedding,  &c.  which 
was  taken  away.  Having  thus  prepared  the  wards, 
1  ordered  as  many  of  the  prifoners,  as  could  be  lodged 
in  them,  to-, be  taken  to  the  river  in  companies,  about 
one  hundred  at  a  time.  They  were  ftripped,  wathed, 
and  new'  clothed ;  all  their  old  clothes  being  carefully 
removed,  they  were  brought  back  to  the  prifon,  and 
lodged  in  the  prepared  wards.  The  good  eflebts  of  this 
plan,  lb  far  as  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  was 
immediately  felt;  as  none  of  the  prifoners  fo  managed, 
were  afterwards  feized  with  the  diftemper ;  but,  as  we 
could  not  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefh  clothes 
and  bedding,  we  were  obliged  to  fupply  this  defebt  by 
fumigating  and  purifying  thofe  which  we  had  taken 
away,  and  delivering  them  again  to  their  owmers, 
e  We  employed  the  new  clothes  and  bedding  for  the 
fecond  diviiion,  as  we  had  done  for  the  firft.  The  third 
divifion  of  prifoners  was  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  the  fame  means  were  employed  for  purifying  the 
different  prifon  wards ;  the  effebts  of  which,  in  effacing 
the  contagion,  appeared  direbtly,  from  the  great  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  the  fick.  Fearing,  however, 
that  the  diftemper  might  again  break  out  among  ft  them, 
from  feme  latent  feeds  of  contagion  ftill  adhering  to  the 
clothes  or  bedding,  I  defired  that  the  prifoners  fliould 
every  morning  be  reviewed,  and  particularly  examined 
refpebting  their  health  by  their  own  furgeon  ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  were  by  this  time  fenfible  of  the  attention 
paid  to  them,  and  already  experienced  the  good  efFebfs 
of  it,  they  now'  of  themfelves  (what  at  firft  could  not  be 
obtained  without  compulfion)  took  out  their  hammocks 
every  day  to  the  airing  ground,  and  when  the  weather 
would  admit  of  it,  expofed  their  bedding  to  the  open  air 

during 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  had  alfo  a  flied 
eredted  foy  their  walking  under  when  it  rained,  and  a 
ward  dr  two  fet  apart  for  their  dining,  and  did  not  fuffer 
them  to  enter  the  wards  where  they  flept,  until  the 
evening;  taking  care  to  have  thefe  wards  fumigated, 
and  well  ventilated  every  day. 

f  Having  finifhed  with  the  prifon,  and  prifoners,  I 
xigain  returned  to  the  hofpital,  and  found  the  feven  new 
wards,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  fitted  up,  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  lick:  they  w^ere,  in  part,  furnifhed. 
with  new  beds ;  but  as  we  had  not  a  fufficient  fuppty 
oi  thefe,  we  were  under  the  neceffity  of  ufing  forae 
of  the  old  ones;  ihofe,  however,  I  took  care  to  have 
firft  fumigated,  then  waihed  with  hot  foap-fuds,  and 
afterwards  diluted  with  marine  acid.  When  every 
thing  was  properly  prepared  in  thefe  new  apartments, 
I  had  fuch  of  the  lick  as  could  without  danger  be  re~ 
moved,  brought  into  them  ;  and,  by  this  means,  emp¬ 
tied  fonie  of  the  old  hofpital  wards  ;  which,  w  ith  the 
beds  and  bedding,  were  immediately  fumigated,  cleaned 
out,  and  prepared  in  the  manner  already  defcribed. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  in  a  fewr  days  got  the 
whole  of  the  hofpital  put  into  a  proper  condition ;  and 
when  any  of  the  lick  died,  I  ordered  that  the  bed 
and  bedding  fhould  always  be  removed,  and  not  em¬ 
ployed  again  until  it  underwent  a  frefh  fumigation 
and  cleaning.  The  not  having  attended  to  this  necef- 
fary  precaution,  had  certainly  been  definitive  to 
many ;  the  beds  and  bedding  proving  fatal  to  ihofe 
who  were  put  into  them.  ’ 

The  general  mode  of  treatment  which  was  employed, 
will  appear  from  the  directions  which  were  given  by 
the  author  to  the  hofpital  furgeon.  '  When  a  man  is 
brought  to  the  hofpital  with  the  fymptoms  of  the  jail 
fever,  he  is,  in  the  firlt  place,  to  be  fent  to  the  bathing 
room,  and  bathed  for  ten  minutes  in  water,  at  the  term 
perature  of  ioo  of  Farhenheit’s  thermometer;  all  his 
clothes  are  to  be  removed  to  the  fumigating  houfe;  af¬ 
ter  bathing,  he  is  to  have  an  hofpital  fiiirt  put  on,  and. 
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being  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  mitft  be  conveyed  to 
the  hofpital,  either  in  a  hammock  or  fedan  chair.  When 
put  to  bed,  he  is  to  have  the  common  giyfter  admini¬ 
ftered,  and  afterwards  is  to  take  the  tartar  emetic  fo- 
lution,  unlefs  where  that  medicine  has  been  previoutly 
given  by  the  Spanilh  furgeon,  conformably  to  his  in* 
ftru<5tions.  Soon  after  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  or 
immediately,  where  that  has  been  already  given,  he  is 
to  take  the  bolus  antimon .  cardiac  us*  with  four  fpobnfuls 
of  one  or  other  of  the  mixtures.  Nor  7  or  8  ;f  and  thefe 
medicines  are  to  be  repeated  (varying  them  according 
to  the  fymptoms)  every  four  or  fix  hours.  It  may 
perhaps,  in  fome  cafes  of  extreme  weaknefs,  or  in  the 
fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  be  advifeable  to  fubltitute 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  fome  of  the  forms  fubjoined, 
inftead  of  the  above-mentioned  antimonial  medicine, &c. 
but  this  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  difcretion  of  the  fur¬ 
geon.  I  will  only  fuggeft,  that  where  extreme  debi¬ 
lity,  or  the  tendency  to  gangrene  require  the  bark,  we 
are  not  to  exped  or  wait  for  an  inter  million  or  remiffion 
of  the  fever.  The  bark,  in  fuch  cafes,  may  always  be 
fafely  adminiftered,  if  the  tongue  is  not  parched,  nor 
the  fkin  dry,  when  there  is  no  difficulty  of  fwallowing, 
nor  the  breathing  much  opprelfed.  But,  under  thofe 
circumftances,  I  think  it  neither  fafe  nor  ufefui,  and 
would  molt  undoubtedly  prefer  the  medicines  of  the 
clafs  firft  prefcribed.  Wine  is  proper  in  moft  ftages  of 
the  difeafe,  unlefs  where  the  inflamed  appearance  of 
the  eyes,  with  a  flufhed  countenance,  and  the  violence 
of  the  patient,  give  reafon  to  apprehend  a  phrenzy,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  when  wine  aggravates  the 
fymptoms,  and  perhaps  haftens  the  fatal  termination.. 
But,  where  wine  is  proper,  it  Ihould  never  be  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  nurfes,  but  adminiftered  either  by  the 
furgeon  himfelf,  or  by  the  difpenfer,  who  may,  with 
very  little  trouble,  give  it  tp  the  fick  in  his  daily  rounds ; 
diftinguifhing  alfo,  by  this  mark  of  attention,  thofe  men 

who 
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who  are  well-behaved  and  orderly,  from  the  difobe* 
dient  and  refradtory.  Mutton  broth  may  be  indifcri- 
minately  allowed  to  all  the  lick  who  choole  it  ;  but 
the  llrength  of  it  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  llate  of 
the  patient.  I  would  advife  the  having  three  different 
kinds  of  broth,  or  rather,  to  have  broth  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  llrength  ;  the  furgeon  will  then  db 
re<5t  the  broth  moil  proper  for  each  patient.  Blilters, 
applied  to  the  back,  may  poffibly  be  of  advantage,  in 
cafes  of  inflammatory  delirium  ;  but  they  fhould  not 
be  ralhly  or  indifcriminately  ufed :  they  Ihould  be 
looked  upon  by  the  furgeon  more  as  a  fymptomatic,  than 
a  general  remedy.  In  cafes  of  violent  or  involuntary 
purging,  the  bark  and  antimonial  medicines  mull  ci¬ 
ther  be  entirely  laid  aiide,  or  given  along  with  tberiaca, 
phllonmm ,  or  fome  other  opiate.  It  is  always  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  keep  the  body  open,  which  may  eafily  be  done, 
by  a  laxative  glylter,  or  by  adofe  of  the  purging  elec¬ 
tuary,  given  by  itfelf  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
adminiltered,  in  fm alter  quantity,  with  the  antimonial 
bolus ,  every  fix  or  eight  hours.  The  drink  of  the  lick 
ihould  be  marlhmallow  tea,  or  any  other  ptManne,  aci¬ 
dulated  with  the  marine  acid,  toalt  and  water,  or  le¬ 
monade,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  the  marine  acid  may 
occafionally  be  added.  Thole  who  dillike  mutton  broths 
may  have  boiled  rice  for  their  food.  ’ 

Refpedling  the  treatment  of  fevers  of  this  defcrip- 
lion.  Dr,  Smyth  remarks,  that  putrid  contagions ,  after 
they  have  been  admitted,  and  even  after  they  have  ex¬ 
cited  various  morbid  fymptoms,  may  be  again  expelled, 
either  completely,  or  at  leak  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
greatly  to  lellen  their  virulence,  and  the  dreadful  con- 
frequences  which  would  otherwife  enfue.  The  means 
which  have  been  employed  for  this  purpofe  with  fuccefs, 
are  emetics,  Iweating,  and  blitters,  the  tail  on  the  tingle 
authority  of  Dr.  Lind.  But  it  is  only  in  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  or  firlt  ftage,  that  this  method  of  curing 
It  is  practicable  How  far  this  llage  extends,  or  what 

is 
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is  the  duration  of  the  period  during  which  the  fever 
may,  with  certainty,  be  removed  in  this  fummary 
way,  is  not  afcertained  ;  the  author,  however,  ima¬ 
gines,  that  it  feldom  exceeds  the  fir  ft  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  that  when  the  contagion  has  remained  in 
the  body  beyond  this  time,  it  in  general  has  produced 
morbid  effects,  which  cannot  fo  expeditioufly  be  fubdued. 

If,  by  any  of  the  means  pointed  out,  we  fucceed  in 
removing  the  fymptoms  entirely,  or  in  bringing  on  a 
complete  intermiffion  of  the  fever,  the  return  is  to  be 
prevented  by  a  free  ufe  of  bark  and  tonics.  But  when 
the  preventive  method  has  proved  inelfedtual,  and  the 
difeale  has  advanced  to  the  fecond  ftage,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  other  modes  of  treatment. 

Having  difculled  the  opinions  of  different  authors  on 
this  head.  Dr.  Smyth  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  own. 
The  great  objects,  he  obferves,  of  the  rational  phyfi- 
cian,  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  are,  to  moderate  the 
lymptoms  of  fever  without  diminifhing  the  ftrength, 
and  to  fupport  the  ftrength  without  increafing  the  heat 
of  the  body  or  frequency  of  the  pulfe  :  and  for  anfwer- 
ing  thofe  complicated,  and  feemingly  oppofite  inten¬ 
tions,  he  knows  no  medicines  fo  proper  as  fome  of  the 
preparations  of  antimony,  and  the  fpiritus  aetheris  .vitri- 
olici,  or  the  vitrolic  aether  itfelf.  Of  the  fpiritus  aethe¬ 
ris  vitriolici  he  fpeaks  in  high  terms,  as  having  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  moft  cordials,  in  not  increafing  the  heat 
of  the  body,  or  quickening  the  pulfe;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  rendering  the  adlion  of  the  heart  more  regular 
and  flow.  It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  promoting  a  diapho- 
refts,  and  in  leflemng  anxiety  and  tremors.  He  gives 
it  commonly  in  the  infufum  rofe,  two  or  three  drachms 
to  the  pint. 

In  the  third,  or  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  author 
•recommends  bark,  wine,  and  the  mineral  acids.  The 
ferpentaria,  contrayerva,  volatile  alkali,  and  rnulk,  he 
has  little  opinion  of,  H or  does  he  think  blifters  of  much 
utility. 

*  Contagious 
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^•Contagious  fevers.  Dr.  Smyth  obferves,  efpecially  ' 
when  they  arife  from  a  jail  contagion,  feldom  ter  mu 
nate  in  complete  recovery,  and  it  is  commonly  a  long 
time  before  thofe  who  have  efcaped  the  firft  and  more 
immediate  danger,  are  reftored  to  their  former  health 
and  lirength  ;  they  in  general  remain  languid,  their  ap¬ 
petite  impaired,  and  their  deep  unrefrefhing ;  they  are 
giddy  and  faint,  upon  attempting  to  walk,  or  even  from 
an  eredt  pofture ;  their  pulfe  continues  extremely  quick, 
fometimes  even  quicker  than  during  the  fever  ;  their 
fight  is  frequently  impaired,  and  the  pupils  of  the  ey  es 
greatly  dilated,  with  a  puffy  tednefs  qf  the  eye-lids,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  morning;  their  legs  are  apt  to  fwell to¬ 
wards  night ;  and  they  have  generally  a  preternatural 
heat  and  drvnefs  in  the  palms  of  their  hands  ;  fometimes 
they  become  fuddenly  dropfical  or  anarfarcous,  and  I 
have  known  inftances  where,  with  the  lymptoms  of 
water  in  the  cheft,  or  pericardium,  they  have  died  fud¬ 
denly.  I  have  repeatedly  feen  perfons  affl idled  in  all 
the  different  ways  I  have  now  defcribed,  and  which  it 
is  neceiiary  for  the  phylician  to  know,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  obviate  them  ;  for,  if  negledted,  they  will 
jn  the  end  prove  equally  fatal  with  the  fever  itfelf. 

f  From  the  (late  of  weaknefs  and  irritability  defcri¬ 
bed  above,  people  ufuallv  recover  by  purfuing  the  me¬ 
thods  I  formerly  pointed  out  ;  it  may  be  proper  how¬ 
ever  to  obferve,  that  as  the  head  is  more  particularly 
affedled  in  thefe  fevers,  it  is  fometimes  very  long  be¬ 
fore  the  patient  is  perfedtly  free  from  giddinefs,  and 
partial  defedts  of  fight :  1  have  fopaetimes  feen  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  eyes  remain  for  feveral  weeks  fo  considera¬ 
bly  dilated,  with  a  pulfe  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty,  as  to  give  juft  grounds  to  fufpedl  that 
the  brain  was  materially  injured  ;  and  yet  thefe  fymp- 
toms  at  laft  have  gradually  difappeared,  and  the  com* 
plete  recovery  of  the  patient  proved  that  they  were 
only  the  effedt  of  temporary  weaknefs  and  irritability, 
s  When  convalefcents  become  fuddenly  anarfarcous, 
they  require  purging,  and  commonly  receive  iinme- 
vol,  11.  Go  diate 
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diate  relief  from  a  brifk  purge,  combined  with  fquills, 

or  fome  other  diuretic  medicine.  Cream  of  tartar  with 

r  * 

jalap  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  belt  purges  we  can  employ 
in  filth  a  cafe. 

f  When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  water  in  the 
cheff,  or  pericardium,  it  is  neceftary  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
treatment  proper  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint.  I 
need  hardly  remark,  that  there  would  be  great  impro¬ 
priety  and  danger,  in  ufing  fox-glove,  in  a  cafe  where 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  already  fo  confiderably  weak¬ 
ened. 

•  *  Betides  the  complaints  which  1  have  now  enume¬ 
rated,  others  might  be  mentioned,  as  being  fometimes 
brought  on  by  contagious  fevers,  fuch  as  epileptic  fits, 
afthrna,  difeafed  liver,  jaundice,  &c.  but  as  they  occur 
more  rarely,  and  as  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  re- 
fpeding  their  treatment,  1  fhall  conclude  the  prefent 
lubjeht  with  the  declaration  of  Sydenham.’  —  cf  Si  cub  1 
circa  theoriam  me  hallucinatum  fuijfe  lector  deprebendat ,  er~ 
rori  vend  am  pelo  ;  verurn  quod  ad  praxin  at  line  t ,  profile  or 
me  omnia  ex  vero  tradidifije ,  nihilque  ufpiam  propofutjje  niji 
quod  probe  exploratum  habeo” 

The  utility  of  the  nitrous  acid,  in  deflroying  conta¬ 
gion,  the  author  thinks  proved  both  by  reafon  and  ex¬ 
periment.  He  has  alfo  eftabliihed  the  fafety  of  breathing 
its  fumes.™  f  From  all  the  information,  fays  he,  I  can 
procure,  1  do  not  find  that  any  perfon  has  ever  made 
ufe  of  the  nitrous  add  to  deftroy  contagion  hut  my~ 
felf ;  for,  as  this  acid  is  not  produced  by  the  deflagra¬ 
tion  of  nitre,  or  of  gunpowder,  the  employment  of 
thefe  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  inftance  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  I  had  employed  the 
nitrous  acid  in  two  different  forms ;  either  the  vapour 
ari ling  from-  the  yellow  or  fmoaking  nitrous  acid,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  acid  with  nitrous  gas,  or  the  more 
pure  nitrous  add,  detached  from  nitre,  decompofed  by 
the  vitriolic  acid.  In  one  or  other  of  thofe  forms  I 
have  ufed  it,  both  in  hofpitajs  and  in  private  pradice. 
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for  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  pall ;  and  have  had  the 
fatisfablion  to  obtain  the  moth  decifive  evidence  of  its 
happy  effect,  in  preventing  the  fpreading,  or  farther 
communication,  of  contagion, 

f  The  moft  highly  contagious  fevers  that  occur  in 
our  hofpitals,  do  not  affebt  the  patients  in  general, 
lodged  in  the  fame  ward,  but  only  the  nurfes,  or  thofe 
patients  who  affift  them,  or  thofe  who  lie  in  beds  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  tick  ;  to  fuch  perfbns  I  have  frequently 
feen  the  fever  communicated,  and  have  alfo  repeatedly 
prevented  the  farther  fp reading  of  the  difeafe,  by  pla- 
cing  gallipots,  with  the  fuming  nitrous  acid,  between  the 
beds  of  the  Tick  and  of  thofe  who  wxre  not  yet  attested 
by  the- contagion.  And,  in  private  practice,  I  can  de¬ 
clare  with  truth,  that  where  the  nitrous  acid  has  been 
conftantly  ufed  as  a  fumigation,  1  have  not  known  an 
inflan ce  of  a  contagious  fever  having  been  communi¬ 
cated,  even  to  a  nurfe  or  an  attendant. 

f  Thefe  fa<5ls  will,  undoubtedly,  be  allowed  to  be  very 
ftrong  evidence,  with  refpeft  to  the  power  of  the  nu 
trous  acid  to  deflroy  contagion  ^  Hill,  however,  they 
are  liable  to  fame  uncertainty,  and  I  will  freely  con- 
fefs,  that  the  effe<5t  of  the  nitrous  acid  for  this  purpofe, 
cannot  be  Hud  to  be  fully  proved,  until  it  has  been 
tried  in  fumigating  tainted  clothes,  &c.  and  until  its 
power  has  been  found  fufficient  to  deflroy  contagion  on 
board  of  fhips,  and  in  prifons  and  hofpitaj^,  where  it 
exifls  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  I  have  had  occa- 
fi on  to  fee  it,  excepting  at  Winchefter. 

'  It  will  probably  be  allied,  why  I  did  not  make  a 
complete  trial  of  it  there  ?  To  this  1  anfwer,  that  with 
refpedl  to  fumigating  infedled  clothes,  bedding,  &c,  1 
did  not  think  myfelf  warranted,  efpecially  on  an  occa- 
Hon  of  fo  much  importance,  to  make  trial  of  an  uncer¬ 
tain  remedy,  when  a  certain  one  was  in  my  power. 
As  to  fumigating  the  prifon  and  hofpita!  wards,  it  was 
evidently  my  intention  to  have  employed  the  nitrous 
acid,  but  I  was  miftaken  in  the  means  1  took  to  procure 

Oo  1  it. 
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it,'  and  have  not  fince  had  a  proper  opportunity  of  re¬ 
peating  the  experiment. 

*  The  effe<5t  of  the  marine  acid,  in  a  ftate  of  vapour, 
on  contagion,  I  have  not  yet  had  occafion  to  tey,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  of  fufficient  effi¬ 
cacy  for  deftroying  it ;  and,  from  the  foregoing  expe¬ 
riments,  it  is  evident  that,  though  not  fo  mild  or  fafe 
as  the  nitrous  acid,  it  may  be  ufed,  in  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity,  even  where  people  are  prefent.  The  only  pur- 
pofe  to  which  I  have  applied  it,  has  been,  when  pro¬ 
perly  diluted,  to  walk  the  hammock  polls,  bedfteads, 
and  furniture ;  alfo  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  fick  :  and  I  am  perfuaded  that,  even  in 
this  way,  it  was  extremely  ferviceable,  certainly  more 
powerful  than  the  moil  concentrated  vinegar. 

e  I  iliall  now  conclude  this  fubjedt  with  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  rules  or  obfervations,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  corollaries,  or  inductions,  from  the  preceding  ex¬ 
periments. 

‘  The  well  known  efficacy  of  the  fulphureous  acid,  in 
deftroying  contagion,  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  our  con¬ 
tinuing  to  ufe  it  as  a  fumigation  for  clothes,  furniture, 
■'&c.  The  nitrous  acid,  being  attended  with  no  rilkor 
inconvenience  to  the  refpiration,  and  appearing,  from 
our  experience,  of  fufficient  efficacy  to  prevent  the 
farther  fpreading  of  contagion,  feems  the  proper  anti¬ 
dote  to  be  applied,  in  all  fttuations  where  perfons  are 
neceflarily  prefent ;  and  is-,  in  fhort,  the  defideratum 
fought  after  by  the  benevolent  Dr.  Lind. 

*  For  purifying  empty  hofpital  or  prifon  wards,  and 
fkips,  I  fhould  alfo  prefer  the  nitrous  acid  to  the  ful¬ 
phureous,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  equally  efficacious ;  its 
vapour  is  more  volatile  and  penetrating;  and  it  does 
not  leave  the  difagreeable  fmell  which  fulphur  does. 
But,  for  this  particular  objeCl,  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  make  trial  alfo  of  the  marine  acid,  and  of  the 
mixture  of  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  as  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  efficacy  of  all  the  mineral  acids  for  de¬ 
ftroying  contagion ;  and  our  experience  is  not  yet  fuf- 
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ficient  to  determine  their  relative  advantages  and  di£ 
advantages. 

*  To  obtain  the  nitrous  or  marine  acid,  in  a  ftate  of 
vapour,  the  method  is  extremely  fimple.  It  con  lifts  in 
decompofing  nitre,  or  common  fait,  by  means  of 
heated  vitriolic  acid,  which  may  be  done  as  follows: 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolic  acid  into  a  crucible,  or 
into  a  glafs  or  china  cup,  or  deep  faucer ;  warm  this 
over  a  lamp,  or  in  heated  fand,  adding  to  it  from  time 
to  time  fome  nitre  or  common  fait :  thefe  velfels  fhould 
be  placed  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  height  of  the  cieling,  or  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  contagion.  In  hofpitals,  or  prifons,  the 
lamps,  or  veffels,  containing  heated  fand,  may  be  placed 
on  the  floor;  on  board  of  (hips,  it  will  be  better  to  hang 
them  to  the  cieling  by  waxed  filk  cords.  The  fumi¬ 
gating  lamps,  which  I  have  feen  at  Moyfer’s,  in  Greeks 
ftreet,  Soho,  a  great  number  of  which  I  was  told  have 
been  fold  to  the  navy,  may  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe ;  although  they  would  anfwer  much  better,  it’  the 
faucer  was  deeper,  and  if,  inftead  of  a  place  for  a  lamp, 
there  was  a  box  proper  for  containing  hot  fand,  in 
which  the  faucer  might  be  placed. 

f  As  fumigating  with  nitrous  acid  is  attended  with  no 
inconvenience,  and  as  the  procefs  is  fo  fimple,  and  the 
materials  fo  cheap,  it  fhould,  as  a  means  of  prevention, 
be  employed  for  fome  hours  every  day  in  tranfports 
having  troops  on  board,  and  in  crouded  hofpitals;  and, 
if  there  is  any  appearance  of  contagion,  the  fumigation 
fhould  be  executed  with  more  care  and  attention,  atid 
the  vapour  confined  for  feveral  hours  at  a  time.  Fu¬ 
migating  vellels,  or  lamps,  fhould  alio  be  placed  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  hammocks,  or  beds,  of  perfons  aflfedted 
with  any  contagious  or  putrid  diftemper,  whether  fever 
or  dyfentery. 

f  By  taking  fuch  precautions,  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  would  probably  be  prevented,  and  a  fto|3  put,  in 
the  beginning,  to  one  of  the  moft  fatal  calamities  that 
ever  affiifted  mankind.  ’ 

We 
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We  conclude  our  account  of  this  effay  with  remark¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  in  feveral  refpe&s  a  very  valuable  pub¬ 
lication.  It  exhibits  proofs  of  much  attentive  obfer- 
fervation,  and  judicious  regulation.  T  here  are,  how¬ 
ever,  points  which  admit  of  difpute  ;  fuch,  for  exa- 
ample,  as  the  attempt  to  determine  the  putrid  nature  of 
contagious  matter,  and  the  idea  that  blitters  are  of  fer- 
vice  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  by  affording  an 
outlet  to  noxious  matter. 

-  —  Jed  ubi  plurci  nitent 
Hand  paiicis  offendar  maculis* 


Art,  LVII.  An  anatomical  Dejcription  of  the  human 
gravid  Uterus ,  and  its  Contents .  —  By  the  late  Wm, 
Hunter,  M.  D.  4to.  88  pages,  price  6s.  —  John** 
son,  London*  1794. 


npHE  editor  of  this  poll  humous  work  is  Dr.  Baillie, 
A  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter.  The  general  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work,  and  the  reafons  for  its  late  publication, 
are  given  by  Dr.  Baillie  in  an  advertifement.  An  ac~ 
curate  anatomical  defcription  of  the  human  gravid  ute¬ 
rus  and  its  contents,  he  obferves,  has  not  been  hitherto 
publilhed.  It  was  therefore  a  defideratum  in  anatomy  ; 
and  no  perfon  was  fo  capable  of  fupplying  this  want  as 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter.  He  had  more  opportunities  of 
examining  this  fubjedf  than  any  other  anatomift  ;  it  had 
engaged  very  early  his  attention,  and  he  had  purfued 
every  inquiry  relating  to  it  wdth  uncommon  ardour. 
The  refult  of  his  labour  has  been,  that  he  has  improved 
very  much  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  anatomy, 
more  efpecially  by  difeovering  the  decidua  rejlexa ,  and 
by  explaining  the  true  nature  of  the  decidua,  as  formed 
by  the  uterus  ;  which,  before  his  time,  was  altogether 
mifunderftood.  About  twenty  years  ago,  he  publiihed 
a  large  volume  of  plates  to  illuftrate  the  anatomy  of  the 
gravid  uterus  and  its  contents  ;  which,  for  accuracy  of 
reprefentation,  and  excellence  of  engraving,  have  never 
been  furpaffed  in  any  anatomical  work.  The  firlTar- 
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tifts  were  employed,  who,  while  they  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  a  moft  interefting  part  of  fcience, 
were  ambitious  at  the  fame  time  of  adding  to  their  own 
reputation. 

No  regular  defcription  of  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid 
uterus  accompanied  thefe  plates,  but  the  plates  them- 
felves  were  merely  explained.  Dr,  Hunter  had  in¬ 
tended,  however,  to  make  up  their  deficiency,  fo  as  to 
render  the  whole  work  complete.  He  made  a  proniife 
to  this  purpofe  in  the  preface  to  his  large  volume  of 
engravings ;  and  had  left  behind  him  a  manufcript, 
containing  a  defcription  of  the  anatomy  of  the  gray  id 
uterus  and  its  contents,  which  he  had  not  quite  finillipd. 
Dr.  Baillie  has  added,  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  ;  but  this  amounts  to  only  a  few  pages. 

A  work  merely  defcriptive,  unaccompanied  with 
either  phyfioiogical  or  pathological  obfervations,  it  mutt 
be  readily  conceived,  does  not  admit  of  abridgment* * 
We  are  under  the  neceffity,  therefore,  of  Amply  an¬ 
nouncing  it  to  our  readers. 


Art.  LVI11.  Skitzze*  einer  pragmatischen  Lit¬ 
ter  a rgesc hick te  der  Medici n.  A  Sketch  cf  an 
Authentic  Hiftory  of  Medical  Literature ;  by  J.  D. 
Metzger,  M.  I).  Fhyfician  to  the  King,  and  Pro- 
feffor  of  Medicine  at  Konigfberg,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and 
448.  Konigfberg.  1792.  Nicolovius. 

THE  author  was  induced  to  write  this  work  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  formerly  adopted  Profeffo'r 
B  lumen  bach’s  Introduclio  in  hiftoriam  medicinal  liter ariam, 
as  a  text-book  for  his  lectures  upon  this  branch  of  me- 

>.  dical 

*  Confidering  it  as  a  part  of  our  duty  to  collect  from  every 
fource,  whatever  relates  to  the  fubject  of  Medicine,  we  readily 
acknowledge  our  obligations  for  the  following  articles  from  the 
German,  to  a  new  and  ufeful  work,  entitled  ‘‘  A  Coneife  Review 
of  Original  German  Books,”  publifhed  quarterly,  price  is.  6d* 
by  Robinfons,  London;  and  Muiie,  Edinburgh. 


dical  ftudy.  For  the' improvement  of  his  pupils  he  hii3 
confulted  the  more  complete  medical  writers,  enquired 
into  the  fources  from  which  they  derived  their  informa¬ 
tion,  and  thus  colle&ed  materials  for  laying  dov/n  fuch 
a  number  of  fafts  relative  to  every  progreffive  improve¬ 
ment  as  he  deemed  neceffary  for  giving  the  (Indent  a 
fufficiently  dear  idea  of  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  every 
period  of  time,  into  which  he  has  divided  the  prefent 
hi  (lory.  In  the  introduction  Dr.  Metzger  explains 
what  the  hiftory  of  medical  literature  properly  implies* 
It  is  not  (fays  he)  a  dry  narrative  of  medical  pra£tice* 
a  fhallow  knowledge  of  old  writings,  of  former  hypo- 
tliHfcs  and  antiquated  follies— not  a  defcription  of  the 
private  life  of  phyficians,  their  marriages  and  number  of 
children;  nor  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  works:  but 
it  is  the  light  of  truth  and  the  doctrine  of  life— -a  pliilo— 
fophical  view  of  the  origin  of  medical  fcience  and  its 
various  fyftematical  arrangements — the  (tudy  of  the  fpi- 
lit  which  charaCterifed  every  epoch;  of  the  collective 
knowledge  which  was  acquired;  of  the  contributions 
which  were  made  towards  its  improvement  by  every  re- 
fpeCtable  medical  charafter,  and  of  the  influence  of  phi- 
lofophy  on  the  fcience  of  medicine  in  each  period.” — - 
Although  the  author  has  preferved  fome  parts  of  the 
plan  and  order  followed  by  Frofeffor  Blumenbach,  in 
Ids  ln.tr odufliby  yet  he  treats  the  fubjefh  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  by  dividing  the  hiftory  of  medicine  into 
thirteen  diltinft  periods.  Conftftently  with  our  plan  we 
can  give  only  the  general  heads  of  this  divifiom  Period 
i ,  from  the  origin  of  medical  fcience  to  Hippocrates; 
p.  2,  from  Hippocrates  to  Afclepiades ;  p.  3,  from  Afcfe- 
piade$  to  Galen;  p.  4,  from  Galen  to  the  Arabians; 
p.  5,  from  the  Arabians  to  the  Arabiils,  or  the  oriental 
fyftem  of  medicine;  p.  6,  from  the  Arabifts  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  15th  century,  of  the  occidental  fyftem  of 
medicine;  p.  7,  the  hiftory  of  medicine  during  the  15th 
century  ;  p.  8',  the  firft  half  of  the  16th  century,  in  which 
the  fyftem  of  Galen  was  overturned;  p.  9,  the  fecond 
half  of  the  1 6 th  century;  p.  10,  the  firft  half  of  the  17th 

century* 
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Century,  a  period  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  difcovered  by  the  immortal  William  Harvey;  p.  u 
the  fecond  half  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  the  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  transfufion  of  blood  excited  much  at¬ 
tention;  p.  12,  the  firft  half  of  the  18th  century,  which 
the  author  entitles  the  mechanical  or  organical  fyftem 
of  medicine;'1  p.  13  comprehends  the  fecond  half  of  the 
prefent  century,  which  the  author  calls  c<  modern  fcience 
of  medicine."  According  to  his  opinion,  it  appears  to 
advance  more  and  more  towards  its  perfection.  We  have 
many  fy items  of  nofology,  and  are  (till  improving  upon 
them ;  yet  none  has  been  hitherto  univerfally  adopted. 
Pathology  is  the  leaft  cultivated  branch  of  medical  fci¬ 
ence  ;  but  anatomy  and  chemiftry  have  made  the  greateft 
progrefs. 


Art.  LIX.  Ideen  zur  Diagnostik,  &c.  Confeder¬ 
ations  on  Diagnofes3  communicated  to  attentive  Phy- 
fecians „  By  J.  E.  Wichmann,  Vol.  I,  8vo.  pp. 
xvi.  and  196'.  Hanover.  Helwing. 

IT  has  been  hitherto  a  great  defeat  in  our  pathological 
manuals,  as  well  as  our  nofologies,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  they  point  out  into  how  many  fpecies  every  difeafe 
may  be  divided,  and  what  may  be  the  obvious  caufes  of 
their  origin,  they  never  (or  at  leaft  very  fuperficiaHy) 
inform  11s  of  the  fymptoms  by  which  one  fpecies  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  another.  The  nofologifts  have  pretty 
generally  indulged  their  inclination  of  forming  genera 
and  fpecies ;  they  have  furniftted  their  fyftems  with 
many  kinds  and  varieties  of  difeafes  which  were  contrived 
for  the  foie  purpofe  of  filling  up  a  vacant  place  in  their 
books,  and  the  exiftence  of  which  has  never  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  exerience.  The  fyftems  ofSauvages,  Daniel, 
Ploucquet,  and  particularly  that  of  Wedekind,  afford 
fufficient  proofs  of  this ;  the  latter,  for  infiance,  fpeaks 
of  Pancreatitis !  a  difeafe  which  never  exifted  in  nature. 
This  afafurdity,  introduced  by  fyftematics,  will  probably 

not 
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not  be  relmquifhed  till  authors  like  Wichtnano  will,  in 
everyTnftance,  let  out  with  the  ftrongeft  conviXiony  that 
the  indulgere  genio  is  in  no  department  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  fo  mifchievous  as  in  the  fcience  of  medicine,  and 
that  the  phyfician  is  lead  of  all  entitled  to  difpenfe  with 
experience.  Hence,  the  author’s  refolution  of  analyfing 
the  diagnofis  of  thofe  difeafes  only,  which  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving,  deferves  every  praife.  He 
furnifhes  us,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  account  of  the 
pathological  difleXions  of  bodies,  accompanied  with 
praXical  reflexions.  His  well-known  fpirit  of  obfer- 
vation,  his  acute  judgment,  and  his  love  of  truth,  war¬ 
rant  our  hope  that  he  will  acquaint  us  with  no  other  but 
luch  fpecies  of  difeafes  as  are  confirmed  by  aXilal  expe¬ 
rience.  Of  every  kind  of  fophiftry,  efpecially  that  which 
was  fo  very  fafhionable  in  later  times,  the  author  de¬ 
clares  himlelf  a  refolute  enemy ;  we  therefore  truft  he  will 
be  conftantiy  upon  his  guard  againft  it.  His  performance 
demands  repeated  and  careful  ftudy •  for,  according  to  the 
ideal  eftablifhment  of  the  German  republic  of  letters,  it 
claims  a  rank  among  thofe  books  which  mult  be  placed 
behind  the  golden  fcreen,  if  their  contents,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  dating  them,  be  new,  and  promife  real  ad¬ 
vantages  to  fcience.  The  author  has  not  arranged  the 
difeafes,  of  which  he  treats  in  this  firft  volume,  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  particular  fyflem;  for  as  he  communicates 
merely  the  refult  of  his  own  experience,  luch  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  have  been  fup.erfhio.us.  He  treats  therefore, 
1.  Of  the  Crujia  lattea>  (Milchborke)  and  its  diftinXiori 
from  a  more  obflinate  cutaneous  difeafe,  the  Crufiajer - 
f  iginofa ,  with  which  it  has  been  frequently  confounded 
by  praXitioners.  2.  Of  the  proper  Zona  or  Ignis  facer 
(der  eigentliche  Gurtel)  which  very  much  refembles  the 
Eryfipelas  veficulofum.  (Blatterrofe)  3.  Of  Petechi^y  as 
diftinguifhed  from  Werlhof’s  blotched  difeafe.  (die  Fleck- 
enkrankheit)  The  author  alfo  judicioefly  diitinguifhes 
the  latter  difeafe  from  fcurvy,  and  cenfures  thofe  phyfi- 
cians  who  look  for  fcurvy  upon  the  continent.  cc  Pe¬ 
techia.'  are  never  critical.”  4.  Of  Struma ,  Scropbula , 
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Bronchpcele,  Cynanche  Parotidaea ,  andChalaza.  The  three 
firft  of  thefe  maladies  were  formerly  very  often  con¬ 
founded;  the  Struma  in  particular  has" often  been  treated 
as  a  fcrophulous  difeafe,  efpecially  by  pradioners  in 
England.  5.  Of  Chorea  and  Raphania .  The  author 
fhews,  that  the  idea  which  the  phyficians  in  England 
have  of  chorea  is  different  from  that  of  the  Germans. 
6.  Of  chronic  vomiting;  a  very  interefting  and  judi¬ 
cious  treatife. 


Art.  LX,  Leitfaden  fur  angehende  Aerzte, 
Krankf  zu  prufen,  und  Krankheiten  zu  er- 
porschen,  &c,  A  Guide  io  young  Practitioners  of 
Phy/fc^  pointing  out  the  manner  of  examining  Patients, 
and  of  inquiring  into  Df safes;  with  a  table  of  dif cafes }  and 
of  meteorological  obferv  aliens.  By  J.  F,  Gottharq 
the  younger,  Profdfor  at  Bamberg,  8vo.  264  pp. 
1793,  Erlangen.  Palm. 

Gotthard,  who  is  a  true  pupil  of  the  fchools  of 
.  A  Vienna  and  Mayence,  enjoyed  for  three  years  the 
inftruClions  and  the  friendftiip  of  Stoll.  He  prefents  us 
in  this  production  with  the  art  of  examining  patients,  in 
which  Stoll  particularly  excelled.  The  lofs  of  this 
great  teacher  is  more  feverely  felt  when  we  obferve  that 
he  has  reared. fuch  pupils,  and  when,  at  the  fame  time, 
we  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  bis  manner 
oi  treating  patients,  and  of  inquiring  into  the  (late  of 
their  health.  The  application  of  the  inquiry  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  fevers,  p.  200,  and  the  concife  cha¬ 
racter  ot  every  individual  fpecies,  with  its  diftinguilhing. 
Symptoms,  is  as  much  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
diagnofis,  as  the  obfervations  on  the  pulfe,  Sec.  p.  147, 
are  related  to  femeiotics,  fo  that  even  on  this  account  it 
will  be  uieful  and  interefting  to  the  young  praCtitioner. 
Though  the  author  modeftly  dedicates  this  performance 
to  beginners,  yet  even  the  experienced  practitioner  will 
not  perufe  it  without  advantage  ;  for  it  will  remind  him 
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of  many  things  that  might  otherwife  have  efeaped  his 
recollection.  The  whole  work  is  a  commentary  upon 
Stoll’s  method  of  examining  patients,  as  publifhed  by 
Eyerel  in  his  Sylloge.  Mr.  Goftthard  has  alfo  availed 
himfelf  of  the  obfervations  made  by  the  lateft  and  mo  ft 
authentic  writers,  whom  he  quotes  in  confirmation  of 
what  he  advances  in  his  book:  beftdes  thefe  we  find 
many  new  remarks  of  his  own. 


Art.  LXI.  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Heilmit- 
tellehre,  Sic.  Synopjis  of  practical  Pharmacy,  for 
■  the  Ufe  of  young  Practitioners  in  Medicine .  By  W. 
Gesenius,  M.  D.  —  8vo.  viii.  and  697  pp.  1791.™ 
Stenclah  Franzen  and  Grofie. 

IT  appeared  to  the  author,  that  fuch  a  fyriopfis  of  phar¬ 
macy  was  yet  wanting,  as  might  contain  an  accurate 
detail  of  the  application  of  remedies  in  particular  cafes ; 
might  point  out  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  exhibit,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  a  clear  and  concife  manner,  thofe  obfer¬ 
vations  of  the  beft  pbyficians,  which  contribute  towards 
afcertaining  the  value  and  efficacy  of  medical  remedies, 
the  inoft  proper  form  of  adminiftering  them,  their  dofe, 
their  combinations,  and  the  various  circumftances  ii^ 
which  they  have  been  found  moft  effectual.  Though  it 
be  fometimes  very  difficult  to  decide  with  precifion  upom 
matters  of  pharmacy,  particularly  when  we  attempt  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  remedies  operate  ;  yet  the 
author  has  endeavoured,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  to 
overcome  thefe  difficulties.  Hence  this  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  fervice,  and  we  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
inoft  ufeful  to  young  pra<5t itioners ;  provided  they  are 
not  attached  to  any  empirical  fyftem,  but  wifh  to  cure 
difeafes  by  the  exercife  of  reafon  and  found  principles. 
We  find  here  the  remedies  arranged  according  to  the  in¬ 
dications  of  cure,  and  according  to  their  effects.  This 
is  fo  far  advantageous,  that  the  beginner  in  practice  finds 
inftantly,  not  only  all  thofe  remedies  placed  together. 
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which  coincide  in  th^ir  effects,  but  alfo  the  cireum- 
fiances  dated.,  in  which  one  remedy  is  preferable  to  ano¬ 
ther  poffeffing  fimilar  powers.  To  every  fe&ion  the  au¬ 
thor  has  j adicioufly  premifed  fome  general  remarks  con- 
lifting  of  abftra&s  from  pathology  and  therapeutics :  by 
thefe  the  juft  indications  and  contra-indications  in  the 
application  of  remedies  are  diftin&ly  marked. 

In  the  Introduction  Dr.  Gefenius  gives  a  concife,  yet 
pretty  complete  view  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical 
chemiftry,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  an  additional  recommendation,  if  the 
author  had  given  a  fhort  critical  account  of  all  thofe 
works  which  he  has  only  incidentally  mentioned.  Mo¬ 
nograph!  cal  writings,  whether  upon  individual  remedies, 
or  their  peculiar  cffedls,  are  quoted  in  their  proper 
places.  With  reipedt  to  the  choice  of  the  medical  re¬ 
medies  treated  of  in  this  work,  we  feel  no  inclination  to 
contend  with  the  learned  author  as  to  their  efficacy,  or  to 
Inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  others  that  equally  de~ 
ferve  a  place  in  this  collection  :  while  on  the  other  hand, 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  he  has  introduced  forne  va¬ 
luable  remedies  which,  either  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  the  modem  Britifti  pharmacopoeias,  or  have 
been  upon  (light  grounds  eftranged  from  them.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he 
lias  treated  the  principal  articles  with  uncommon  ability  ; 
that  he  has  avoided  prolixity,  and  fairly  dated  whatever 
deferves  to  be  known  ,  and  this  he  has  clone  in  excellent 
order,  particularly  when  (peaking  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
samphire,  opium,  mercury,  &c. 


Art. 
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Art.  LXII.  Select  Cafes  in  Midwifery  ;  extracted  from 
the  Records  of  the  Edinburgh  General  Lying-in  HoJ - 
pital ,  with  Remarks .  By  James  Hamilton,  jun. 
M.  D.  AJJiJlant  Phyfician  to  the  Hof  pital,  — -  8vo. 
159  pages,  price  3s.  6d.  - — Johnson,  London. 

MANY  advantages,  the  author  obferves,  refult  from 
the  publication  of  cafes.  The  characfferiftics  of 
difeafes  are  thereby  imprefled  on  the  minds  of  young 
praBitioners ;  the  ordinary  rules  of  praSice  are  illuf- 
trated  ;  and  the  value  of  expedients  that  are  not  univer- 
fally  fanBioned  is  afcertained.  In  Ihort,  by  this  means 
the  experience  of  the  individual  is  rendered  generally 
ufeful.  - 

Cafes  in  midwifery  have  been  publifhed  by  Meffrs. 
Mauriceau,  Lamotte,  Giffard,  Portal,  Smellie,  and  Per- 
feB.  But  although  thefe  publications  be  on  the  whole 
very  valuable,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  they  are  deficient 
in  one  of  two  refpeBs,  viz.  either  inaccuracy  in  the  de¬ 
tail  of  fymptoms,  or  imperfection  in  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  purfued.  The  following  therefore  being  calculated 
to  fupply  thofe  defeBs,  it  is  prefumed  will  form  a  proper 
fupplement  to  the  former  publications  of  the  fame  kind. 

That  they  may  ferve  this  purpofe,  the  editor  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exhibit  the  linking  features  of  each  cafe  ; 
has,  by  remarks,  illuftrated  the  mode  of  praBice;  and 
has  feleBed  only  fuch  cafes  as  claim  attention  from  their 
importance. 

The  fubjeB  of  the  firft  cafe  is  the  recovery  of  full- 
born  children.  The  following  obfervations  are  offered 
refpeBing  the  management  of  thofe  bom  in  an  apopleBic 
flare. 

The  propriety  of  blood-letting,  the  author  obferves, 
is  fufficiently  apparent.  That  in  general  ought  to  be 
the  only  means  employed  ;  for  after  a  fmall  difcharge  of 
blood,  the  infant  commonly  begins  to  breathe,  though 
very  imperfeBly.  If  this  happen,  the  whole  procefs 
fliould  then  be  left  to  nature;  as  the  ufe  of  ftimulants 
under  fuch  circumftances  conftantly  tends  to  intercept 
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Ae  process.  Many  children  have  been  loft  to  fociety 
from  thiscaufe.  But,  if  notwithftanding  the '  bleeding 
the  infant  remains  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility,  it  fhould  be 
wrapt  up  in  warm  flannel,  and  the  lungs  fhould  be  arti¬ 
ficially  diftended  with  air,  fo  that  the  operation  of  breath¬ 
ing  may  be  imitated. 

Many  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  moft  common  is  a  goofe-quill  or  piece  of 
tobacco  pipe.  But  if  thefe  be  ufed,  the  air  thrown  in, 
from  having  paffed  through  the  lungs  of  an  adult,  is  de- 
leterious.  A  pair  of  bellows,  capable  of  containing  no 
more  air  than  what  will  diftend  the  lungs  of  a  foetus,  may 
be  conftru&ed,  fo  as  to  be  conveniently  portable.  But 
the  expedient  always  employed  in  the  Edinburgh  Lying- 
in-hofpital  appears  the  fimpleft  and  the  heft.  It  is  a  bag 
or  elaftic  gum,  capable  of  containing  about  three  ounces 
of  fluid,  to  which  an  ivory  conical  pipe  is  fixed.  This 
pipe  is  introduced  into  one  noftril,  while  the  other  and 
the  mouth  are  kept  quite  clofe.  By  this  means  the 
lungs  can  be  diftended  with  pure  atmofpheric  air  as  of¬ 
ten  as  is  neceffary.  Unlefs  it  be  paffed  through  the 
noftril,  the  air  would  fill  the  ftoinach  jnftead  of  the  lungs. 

Cafe  2.  On  protruiion  of  the  vefica  urinaria  during 
labour.  This,  with  a  little  attention,  may  be  readily 
diftinguifhecl  from  the  membranous  bag  formed  by  the 
ovum,  and  affords  no  particular  indication  of  treatment. 

Cafe  3.  Circumftances  that  render  the  application 
of  the  long  forceps  neceffary.  In  this  cafe,  on  the  third 
day,  the  integuments  of  the  child’s  head  burft  by  the 
force  of  the  labour  pains,  and  the  brain  was  difebarged, 
fuperceding  the  neceftity  for  the  performance  of  embry - 
ulcia.  Two  circumftances  alone,  the  author  obferves, 
render  the  employment  of  the  long  forceps  eligible  or 
even  warrantable.  Firft,  the  neceffity  of  fpeedy  deli¬ 
very,  while  there  are  no  pains,  and  the  head  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  fhort  forceps,  and  the  apertures  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  are  under  the  ufual  dimenfions.  And,  fecondly,  the 
neceffity  of  immediate  delivery,  where  the  head  is  in  the 
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fame  fituafion,  bgt  where  the  apertures  of  the  pelvis  are 
natural  and  the  foft  parts  are  relaxed. 

Cafe  4,  Tumours  of  the  child’s  head,  fometimes  oc~ 
cafionedby  the  preffure  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

Order  II.  Cafe  1.  Danger  to  be  always  dreaded  when 
the  pulfe  continues  quick  on  the  fecond  day  after  de¬ 
livery. 

Order  III.  Cafe  1.  Mode  ofa&ion  of  the  forceps, 
£zc.  Cafe  2.  Bad  effects  of  impure  air  on  the  procefs 
of  parturition.  Cafe  3.  Mode  of  praCtice  when  the  fhort 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  falls  under  three  inches,  afcer- 
tained.  Cafe  4.  Exception  to  the  general  rule  of  em¬ 
ploying  Lowder’s  lever,  or  the  long  forceps,  before  the 
operation  of  embryulcia  be  had  recourfe  to.  —  Offifica- 
lion  of  the  placenta  produ&ive  of  much  danger ;  how 
diftinguifhed:  practice  in  fuch  cafes. 

Preternatural  labours.  Order  I.  Cafe  x.  Prac¬ 
tice  in  footling  cafes,  not  yet  clearly  explained  by  au¬ 
thors. — Pointed  out.— Cafe  2.  The  foetus  in  utero  often 
deftroyed  by  lues  venerea.  —  Its  appearance  when  de- 
flroyed  by  that  caufe. 

Order  IP  Cafes  1  Sc  2.  Utility  of  opium  in  arm  prefen* 
rations.  Advantages  refulting  from  bringing  down  both 
feet  in  the  operation  of  turning,  &c.  Cafe  3.  Spontaneous 
evolution,  when  the  arm  prefents,  does  not  always  take 
place,  even  although  left  entirely  to  nature.- — Means  by 
which  it  may  be.  known  whether  evolution  will  happen. 
_  Great  dangers  refult  from  delaying  the  operation  of 
turning,  when  afcertained  to  be  neceffary. 

Complex  labours.  Cafe  1.  Htemorrhagy  after  de¬ 
livery,  to  a  certain  extent,  beneficial  in  twin  cafes.— 
PraCtice  where  the  inflammatory  diathefls  prevails  flrong- 
ly  in  the  puerperal  date.  Cafe  2.  Compreffion  of  the 
abdomen  after  the  bjrth  of  a  firft  child  neceffary  in  twin* 
cafes.; — Mode  of  delivery  in  knee-prefentations  —  Con- 
fequence  of  anaflomofes  of  the  placenta,  Scci  Cafe  3, 
Reports  of  patients  never  to  be  relied  on.  —  Confe- 
quences  of  expofure  to  impure  air  and  noife  after  de¬ 
livery  „ 
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livery.  —  Pbrenitis  in  puerperal  women  generally  fatal  $ 
may  be  prevented  ;  the  means  for  that  purpofe. 

Ruptured  uterus.  Seat  of  laceration  of  the  uterus 
a —  Caufes.  —  Symptoms  indicating  threatening  rupture. 
—How  remedied.  — -  Symptoms  denoting  actual  rupture* 

- —  Practice  to  be  adopted  in  fuch  cafes. 

From  the  above  fynopfis  the  general  contents  of  the 
prefent  publication  will  appear.  We  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  cafe  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  terminating  favourably  : 

*  Mrs.  M4Kay,  out-patient,  aged  thirty-three  years, 
nearly  at  the  full  period  of  utero-geftation,  having,  on 
the  19th  November  1794,  been  occupied  in  confiderable 
bodily  exertion,  felt  the  membranes  fuddenly  give  way; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  liquor  amnii  was  difc barged* 
As  ilie  did  not  fhift  her  deaths  for  feveral  hours,  but 
continued  in  a  cold,  wet,  uncomfortable  fituation  during 
all  that  time,  fhe  had  next  morning  fymptoms  of  catarrh. 
Labour  pains  did  not  take  place  till  the  evening  of  the 
21  ft,  when  (he  fent  for  her  midwife.  At  midnight  the 
incipient  dilatation  of  the  os  tineas  was  afeertained. 

4  During  the  night  the  pains  were  ftrong  and  frequent, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  appeared  to  defeend ;  but  the 
parietes  of  the  os  tinea;  were  very  rigid. 

4  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  noon  of  the  aad, 
the  child’s  head  feemed  pretty  low  in  the  pelvis  ;  but 
about  that  time  the  patient  fuddenly  cried  out,  during  a 
pain,  that  fomething  had  burft  within  her,  and  a  Iked  the 
midwife,  if  (lie  did  not  hear  the  noife  of  a  rent?  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  a  little  blood  was  difeharged  from 
the  parts,  violent  vomiting  and  breathleifnefs  took  1 
place,  and  fhe  complained  conflantly  of  excefiive  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  From  this  moment  too  the  labour  throes 
Ceafed. 

4  In  this  fituation  the  patient  continued  till  about  feven 
o’clock  P.  M.  when  extraordinary  affiftance  was  pro-5 
Cured.  It  was  then  found,  that  befides  the  fymptoms 
above-mentioned,  the  pulfe  Was  quite  indiftinbt,  and  the 
limbs  of' the  infant  could  be  diflinguifhed  under  the  pa¬ 
rietes  of  the  abdomen.  The  head  was  a  little  within 
you.  11.  P p  *  the 
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the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  which  cavity  feemed  very 
roomy,  and  the  foft  parts  were  quite  relaxed. 

f  From  thefe  fymptoms,  and  from  the  previous  hif- 
tory,  it  appeared  very  evident  that  the  uterus  had  be¬ 
come  ruptured,  and  that  part  of  the  child  had  efcaped 
into  the  abdomen.  The  midwife,  too,  allowed,  that 
the  head  had  formerly  been  lower  in  the  pelvis  than  it 
now  was,. 

£  As  immediate  delivery  became  indifpenfible,  and  as 
there  was  no  certain  fign  of  the  infant’s  death,  the  long 
forceps  were  cautioufly  applied  ;  but  on  bringing  the 
blades  together,  the  head  Hipped  out  from  between 
them,  and  receded  entirely  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab~ 
domen.  Thole  inftruments  were  therefore  withdrawn, 
and  the  hand  of  the  operator  was  immediately  intro« 
duced,  with  a  view  to  bring  down  if  poiliblc  the  feet 
oi  tlie  child.  In  this  attempt  fome  difficulty  was  felt* 
from  the  rent  in  the  uterus  having  become  much  com 
t rafted.  The  hand,  however,  was  palled  through  it, 
and  the  child  was  felt  fur  rounded  by  irfteftines.  One 
foot-was  taken  hold  of,  and  brought  down,  and  the 
belly  having  been  turned  toward  the  right  facro-iliac 
lynchondrolis,  the  delivery  was  accomplished  within  a 
few  minutes  ;  the  placenta  was  brought  off  along  with 
the  child.  The  hand  was  again  introduced  in  order  to 
prevent  any  portion  of  the  inteifinal  canal  from  palling 
through  the  laceration.  The  fituation  of  the  rent  was 
io  immediately  above  the  pubes,  that  it  appeared  won¬ 
derful  how  it  had  not  communicated  to  the  bladder.  It 
extended  in  a  tranfverfe  direction. 

c  During  the  extraction  of  the  child,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  blood  was  dffcharged,  and  the  hsemorrhagy 
continued  for  fome  time  after  delivery  ;  fo  that  above 
three  pounds  of  blood  were  probably  loft.  Immediately 
alter  delivery  the  patient  had  a  violent  fit  of  retching  and 
vomiting,  her  pulfe  funk  entirely,  and  her  extremities 
became  cold,  A  little  warm  fpirits  and  water  were 
given  her,  after  which  fhe  gradually  recruited,  fo  that 
within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  delivery,  namely,  at, 

nine 


nine  o’clock  P.  M.  her  pulfe  was  pretty Trm,  and  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred,  and  twenty  ftrokes  in  the  minute. 
She  had  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  was  left  for  the 
night. 

f  After  treatment.  Nov.  23d.  Has  had  no  retching  nor 
vomiting  fince  ten  o’clock  lad  night.  Slept  feme  hours. 
Has  made  water  twice  naturally  li nee  delivery ;  but  has 
had  no  ftool.  Pulfe  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  feeble. 
Tongue  clean ;  (kin  moift.  Abdomen  fa  very  painful 
to  the  touch,  that  the  can  fcarcely  fuller  the  application 
of  the  hand.  Loqhial  difeharge  quite  natural,  both 
with  refpedl  to  quantity  and  appearance. 

c  Cap.  jus  a  earn,  bovin.  (vernacule  beef  tea  vocat.) 
lb.  ij  in  die. 

f  Vefpere.  Has  fweated  much  fince  the  morning  J 
complains  greatly  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Pulfe  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  dronger  and  fuller  than  in  the 
morning.  Tongue  clean  ;  has  a  circumfcribed  redhefs 
in  the  cheeks.  Is  diflrellcd  with  frequent  tickling 
cough,  which  aggravates  the  pain  in  the  belly.  Pafles 
urine  naturally  without  any  difficulty.  Lochia  perfedlly 
regular. 

*  24th.  Has  had  little  deep  •  cough  frill  trouble- 
feme  ;  pulfe  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  weaker  than, 
yefterday  ;  tongue  clean •  florid  fpot  on  each  cheek* 
Complains  of  the  fenfatioh  of  a  fluid  rolling  from  fide 
to  fide  within  the  abdomen,  when  fee  attempts  to  turn 
herfelf*  Cannot  yet  bear  the  flighted  predure  on  the 
belly, 

*  Cont.  jus  e  earn,  bovin.  Capt.  vini  rub-r,  1  oz,  viij* 

in  die'ni. 

*  Vefpere,  During  the  afternoon  had  a  return  of  Vo* 
miting  >  the  matter  thrown  up  was  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  very  vifeid  confidence.  The  urine  fee 
pafles  is  turbid,  and  has  a  bloody  appearance.  Pulfe  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  very  weak  ;  tongue  clean  ; 
dun  moift.  Has  had  no  ftool.  Lochial  difeharge  con¬ 


tinues  regular. 

*  Jrtj.  En.  ex  mucil.  amyl,  cumtinft  opii  git.  lxxx. 
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r  25-th.  Slept  pretty  well  during  the  night ;  ftill  coki> 
plains  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  fenfation  of 
fluid  within  it.  Pulfe  a  hundred,  and  full;  tongue 
dry,  and  fomewhat  furred  ;  has  no  thirlt.  Can  fcarcely 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  beef  tea,  or  food  of  any 
kind.  Had  a  ftool  naturally  yefterday.  Lochial  dif¬ 
eharge  regular. 

*  Vejpere Vomited  twice  during  the  courfe  of  the 
forenoon ;  the  matter  thrown  up,  had  not  the  geruginous 
appearance  obferved  in  that  of  yefterday,  but  feemed 
to  confift  of  phlegm.  During  the  afternoon  had  feveral 
loofe  ftools  without  pain,  and  of  a  natural  appearance, 
Pulfe  a  hundred  and  ten  ;  tongue  only  (lightly  furred. 
Face  fltrfhed,  and  (kin  hot  and  dry,  except  in  feme  parte 
of  the  body,  where  a  moifture  is  felt. 

‘  Cap.  pulv.  antirn,  gi\  viii.  ftatim.  ct  poft  horam 
ejuimodi  gr.  iv.— Cap.  etiam  tinCL  qpiigtt.  xl. 

*  26th.  Has  had  no  deep  during  the  night ;  but  has 
fweated  profufely.  Pulfe  a  hundred,  and  weak ;  tongue 
a  little  furred.  Has  had  two  loofe  ftools  fince  yefter¬ 
day  ;  feels  great  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  com* 
plains  much  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  over  the 
abdomen.  Lochial  difeharge  ftill  regular. 

*  Vefpere.  Pulfe  a  hundred  and  eight,  and  feeble. 
Has  been  able  to  pafs  no  water  for  feveral  hours.  In 
oilier  rdpedts  as  in  the  morning. 

4  Fov.  abdom.  per  femi-horam.  Cap.  tin6L  opii  gift 
xl.  h,  s. 

*  27th.  Faded  a  reftlefs  night,  and  feels  general 
vmeaftnefs.  Pulfe  a  hundred,  and  weak ;  tongue  white ; 
ikin  moift.  Made  fome  water  with  great  difficulty  la  ft 
night,  on  account  of  which  the  fomentations  wrere  not 
applied;  but  has  palt  none  fince  that  time.  Has  had 
no  ftool.  Still  complains  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  abdo¬ 
men.  Lochial  difeharge  regular. 

*  Fov.  ftat.  abdom. 

f  Vefpere,  Has  had  fuppreffion  of  urine  for  fixteen 
or  eighteen  hours,  and  feels  much  uneafinefs  in  confe- 

queace. 
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quence.  Pulfe  a  hundred  and  fixteen.  In  other  rq~ 
jpeebs  as  in  the  morning. 

*  Inj.  flat.  enem.  dom.  Cap.  h.  s.  tindl.  opii  gtt.  xl. 

28th.  The  enema  operated  well,  having  produced 

a  difeharge  both  of  fasces  and  of  urine.  Has  had  no 
beep,  and  feels  exceffively  fatigued.  Pain  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  and  lumbar  region  (till  continues.  Pulfe  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  not  ftrong  ;  tongue  clean  ;  bun  moifh  Fades 
urine  pretty  eafily,  Lochia  regular. 

*  Vejpere .  Has  taken  a  little  bread  berry  with  wine  ; 
but  has  had  no  lleep.  Pulfe  a  hundred  and  four.  No 
other  change  fince  the  morning. 

*  Rep.  tindt  opii  gtt.  xl.  h„  s.  et  ejufmodi  gtt.  xx. 
poll  boras  tres  b  opus  erit. 

f  29th.  Complains  that  the  has  not  had  a  tingle  hour’s 
reft.  Pains  in  the  belly  and  loins  as  dibreffing  as  ever. 
Pulfe  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  feeble  ;  tongue  clean  % 
fldn  moifh  Has  had  no  ftool.  Cannot  be  prevailed  on 
to  take  nourilhment  of  any  kind,  dibikes  the  wine,  and 
will  iafte  nothing  but  very  weak  fmall  beer. 

*  Inj.  bat.  en.  domeb.  R.  Tindt.  opii.  dr.  ii.  SpL 

Ammon,  arom.  dr.  iii.  Syr.  com.  oz.  i.  — 
Aq.  rofar.  oz.  vii.  M.  Cap.  coch.  mens.  No. 
ii.  hora  fomni,  et  No.  1.  3tia.  q.  q..  bora,  nib 
dorm. 

*  30th.  Has  been  exceedingly  uneafy  and  reftlefs 
during  the  night.  Had  no  beep  ;  the  enema  was  not 
adminibered,  hence  has  not  yet  had  any  itool.  Pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  loins  bill  very  diftreffing.  Pulfe 
a  hundred,  and  pretty  firm ;  tongue  clean  ;  no  third. 
Lochial  difeharge  moderate  and  quite  regular. 

f  Hah.  bat.  en.  domeb. 

c  Vejpere.  Enema  operated  well ;  feels  herfelf  won¬ 
derfully  better.  Pulfe  ninety-fix,  and  brong.  Pains 
in  the  loins  and  belly  are  confiderably  alleviated.  Ab¬ 
domen  bill  very  painful  to  the  touch. 
f  Cent.  mixt.  a  nod. 

f  Dec.  1  ft.  Had  her  bed  and  body  linens  fififted 
lab  night,  and  did  not  appear  much  fatigued  in  confer 
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quence,  Had  fome  hours  deep.  Thinks  herfelf  greatly 
better.  Pulfe  ninety  and  firm.  Tongue  pretty  clean. 
Skin  moift.  Had  a  natural  ftool  this  morning.  Makes 
water  without  difficulty.  Lochial  difcharge  natural. 

*  Cont.  remedia. 
r  Diet  left  to  her  own  choice. 

2d.  Convalefcent.  Eat  fome  beef  Hakes  yefter- 
day.  Is  ftill  very  weak,  and  cannot  yet  bear  any  prefibre 
on  the  abdomen. 

*  3d.  Continues  convalefcent.  Sat  up  for  an  hour 
yefterday,-  without  much  fatigue. 

8th.  (  Lett  in  a  ftate  of  progrefiive  convalefeence. 

Remarks .  Rupture  of  the  uterus  has  been  with 
great  reafon  regarded  as  the  molt  dangerous  accident 
which  can  happen  during  labour.  The  numerous  hif- 
tones  of  the  cafe  on  record  exhibit  only  a  very  few 
inftances  where  the  life  of  the  patient  was  faved. 

f  Laceration  of  the  uterus  may  take  place,  and  in 
fadt  has  happened,  in  every  different  part  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  and  in  every  variety  of  direction  ;  but  its  moft 
common  feat  is  in  the  cervix,  towards  the  promontory 
of  the  facrum,  and  its  mod  ordinary  direction  is  tranf- 
verfe.  The  caufes  of  this  accident  are,  external  in¬ 
juries  ;  the  long  continued  violent  action  of  the  uterus 
affer  the  difcharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  while  the  os  tineas 
is  undiluted  ;  and  the  ill-diredted  efforts  of  a  pradtitioner 
to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  child. 

f  The  preceding  cafe  is  an  example  of  effedts  of 
the  fecond  caufe.  The  title  of  fpontaneous  rupture  of 
the  uterus  has  been  applied  to  fuch  cafes  ;  but  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  author  of  thefe  remarks,  this  demonftra- 
tion  is  improper,  fince  it  tends  to  inculcate  an  errone¬ 
ous  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

4  When  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  difeharged  before 
fhe  dilatation  of  the  os  tinea?,  if  firong  labour  throes 
occur,  tome  part  of  the  uterus  mult  give  way  ;  hence 
if  the  os  uteri  be  o°t  forced  open,  a  laceration  mu  ft 
happen  in  the  part  that  is  weakett  or  molt  prelled  upon. 
Jiifi  as  certain  fymptoms  announce  the  approach  of  this 
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event,  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  practitioner  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  what  has  been  called  fpon- 
taneous  rupture  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  fault  of  the 
practitioner,  as  much  as  that  produced  by  his  ilidireCtcd 
attempts  to  turn  the  child. 

*  Dr.  Douglafs  firft  hinted  at  the  figns  which  indi¬ 
cate  threatening  rupture  from  this  (fecond  )  caufe.  He 
has  not  however  ftated  them  with  the  precifion  that  is 
necefTary  to  direCt  practice.  The  following  circum- 
ftances  point  it  out  clearly.  Firft,  the  liquor  arnnii  is 
prematurely  difcharged:  Secondly,  the  os  uteri  remains 
remarkably  rigid :  Thirdly,  the  uterine  contractions 
are  very  violent  and  frequent';  and,  laftly,  the  patient 
complains  of  a  moft  excruciating  pain  in  fome  part  of 
the  uterus,  during  every  labour  throe.  1l  his  pain  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  often  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  ftage  of  labour,  in  being  peculiarly  agonizing. 

*  Where  thefe  fymptoms  occur,  the  views  of  the 
practitioner  ought  to  be  directed  towards  two  objeCts  ; 
Firft,  to  fufpend  the  aCtion  of  the  uterus,  and  Secondly, 
to  promote  the  dilatation  of  the  os  tineas.  The  fame 
means  aceomplifh  both  purpofes,  viz.  Blood  letting 
and  opiates.  The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  ought  to 
be  as  great  as  the  patient  can  with  fafety  bear,  and  after 
the  operation  a  large  dole  oftinCt.  opii.  fhould  be  given. 

<  Perhaps  this  praCtice  ought  to  be  extended  to  every 
cafe  where  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  evacuated  before 
the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  if  the  pains  be 
frequent;  for  the  uterus  may  be  lacerated  during  a 
tingle  pain. 

<  The  fymptoms  that  appear  after  the  ruptufe  has 
happened,  mark  very  unequivocally  the  nature  of  the 
cafe.  The  patient  is  fenfible  of  fomething  having  given 
way  within  her  during  a  pain ;  the  labour  throes  from 
that  moment  ceafe ;  vomiting  and  breathleflnefs  fuper- 
vene;  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a  fmall  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  vagina.  The  former  prefentipg  part  of 
the  child  generally  recedes,  but  fometimes,  from  it  be- 
ing  very  firmly  impacted  into  the  pelvis,  this  does  not 
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happen.  In  every  cafe,,  however,  the  limbs  of  the  in¬ 
fant  can  be  plainly  diftiriguifhed  through  the  abdominal 
parietes.  From  this  period  great  pain  is  felt  in  the 
belly ;  the  breath lehhefs  continues  to  encreafe  ;  the 
pulfe  becomes  very  quick  and  irregular;  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  followed  by  deliquium  or  convullions, 
enfues  ;  and  the  patient,  if  no  abidance  be  afforded, 
foon  after  links,  Inftarsces  where  women  have  fur- 
vived  this  accident,  and  have  recovered,  though  the 
child  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly 
have  been  recorded  by  authors ;  but  their  authenticity 
can  only  be  believed  by  the  credulous. 

*  In  cafes  of  ruptured  uterus,  two  plans  mhy  be  pur- 
fued  by  the  practitioner :  Fir  It,  the  patient  may  be  left 
to  her  fate ;  or,  fecondly,  immediate  delivery  may  be 
attempted.  The  former  of  thefe  has  unfortunately 
been  too  often  adopted.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
the  molt  plaulible  arguments,  viz.  that  the  woman  may 
live  many  years  with  the  child  in  the  abdominal  cavity  ; 
while  any  attempts  to  deliver,  may  induce  much  in¬ 
jury,  by  increaliing  the  extent  of  the  laceration,  &c. 
To  one  who  confiders  for  a  moment  the  confequences 
of  the  child  efcapirig  from  the  uterus  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  it  mu  ft  appear  lingular  that  fuch  opinions  Ihould 
have  prevailed.  This  doCtrine  has  been  controverted 
by  Dr.  Douglas,  with  great  ability,  on  principles  both 
of  theory  and  practice.  •  The  cafe  ofMackay  affords, 
perhaps,  a  more  latisfaClory  proof  of  the  advantages  of 
delivery  under  fuch  circumftances,  than  any  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  The  whole  body  of  the  infant  had  been  for  feven 
hours  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient 
foemed  linking  very  rapidly;  immediate  delivery  there¬ 
fore  was  obvioully  the  only  refource, 

f  1  lie  long  forceps  were  employed  as  the  means 
raeft  conducive  to  the  fafety  of  both  mother  and  child  ; 
for  it  appeared,  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  turn, 
the  laceration  of  the  uterus  might  be  increafed,  while 
an  additional  irritation  would  be  applied  to  the  inteftines ; 
and  that  if  the  crotchet  were  employed,  there  would  be 
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a  rilk  of  deftroying  life,  face  there  were  no  unequivo¬ 
cal  ligns  of  the  infant  being  dead.  As  the  paflages 
were  very  roomy,  and  the  foft  parts  quite  relaxed,  it 
was  rendered  probable,  that  the  ufe  of  the  long  forceps 
would  be  fuccefsful.  But  in  this  expectation  the  author 
ot  thefe  remarks  was  much  di  (appointed;  for  on  the 
handles  of  the  inftriiment  being  brought  together,  the 
head  flipped  out  from  between  the  blades.  This  mini 
have  happened  from  the  concurrence  of  two  caufes; 
hr  ft  the  mftrumenTs  not  having  been  placed  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  parietal  protuberances ;  and,  fecondly, 
the  aCtion  of  the  uterus  having  been  excited  by  the 
irritation  of  the  forceps.  The  child  having  thus  efca~ 
ped  completely  into  the  belly,  bringing  down  the  feet 
tiow  became  indifpenfible.  In  making  this  attempt, 
the  annual  pupil  who  a  Hi  (ted  felt  it  very  difficult  to  pafs 
his  hand  through  the  laceration,  fo  ciofely  had  the  lips 
united.  During  the  procefs  of  extraction,  the  increafe 
of  the  rent  was  clearly  afeertained  by  the  author  of 
thefe  remarks.  The  placenta  followed  the  body  of  the 
child,  fo  that  it  too  had  been  forced  into  the  belly. 

f  The  event  of  this  cafe,  as  well  as  of  that  detailed 
by  Dr.  A.  Hamilton,  (hews,  that  eyen  although  the 
original  rent  be  increafed  in  the  attempt  to  deliver,  the 
patient  may  recover.  Foreign  practitioners  have  ad- 
yifed  on  fach  occafions,  with  a  view  to  avoid  this  cir- 
cumftance,  an  opening  to  be  made  through  the  parletes 
of  the  abdomen,  inifead  of  extracting  the  child  by  the 
natural  paflages  ;  but  that  praCtice  would  greatly  add 
fo  the  dangers  neceflarily  attending  the  cafe. 

*  In  the  after-treatment,  the  firft  objeCt  ihould  be  to 
prevent  any  portion  of  the  inteftinal  canal  being  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  ;  and  after  that 
is  accompliffied,  every  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
obviate  inflammation,  or  at  leaft  to  moderate  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  inflammatory  fymptoms. 

r  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  cafe  of  Mackay  there 
>vas  no  apparent  fuppuration,  as  the  lochial  difeharge 
continued  in  every  reipect  regular.  That  inflammation 

of 
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of  the  uterus  to  a  certain  extent  had  taken  place,  was 
evident  from  the  fuppreffPon  of  urine  on  the  fifth  day 
after  delivery.  The  fluid  which  was  effufed  into  the 
abdomen  had  been  abforbed.  The  patient’s  ftomach 
was  fo  exceedingly  irritable,  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
could  not  be  given. 

f  Upon  the  whole,  this  cafe  clearly  demonftrates  the 
dangers  which  refult  from  the  premature  difcharge  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  and  the  necelfity  of  fufpending  the 
adlion  of  the  uterus,  under  fuch  circumftances,  until 
the  os  tineas  be  fully  dilated ;  principles  that  cannot  be 
too  ftrongly  imp-relied  on  the  mind  of  every  pradtiti- 
oner  of  midwifery.  It  (hews  too,  that  even  in  cafes 
the  molt  hopelefs,  the  ftate  of  the  patient  ought  never  to 
be  regarded  as  defperate.* 


Art.  LXIII.  Obf novations  on  the  Tuffs  ConvuIfiva>  or 
Hooping  Cough ,  as  read  at  the  Lyceum  Medicum  Lon- 
dinenfe :  Wherein  the  Nature ,  Caufe ,  and  Cure  of  this 
Difeafe  are  endeavoured  to  be  demonfir  ated ,  and  the 
Practice  of  exhibiting  Emetics  (hewn  to  be  pernicious 
and  vf clefs.  By  John  Gale  Jones. — Svo.  36  pages, 
price  is.  Allen  &  West,  London.  1795. 

HE  tuffis  convulfi va  is  here  definedto  be  f  a  difeafe 


A  of  clear  and  evident  debility  ;  and  one  whichnever 
takes  place,  hut  in  thofe  who  have  either  been  previ- 
oufly  weakened  by  feme  other  difeafe,,  or  who,  from 
fome  unknown  or  unforefeen  caufe,  are  predifpofed  to 
this  ftate. J  Children,  the  author  obferves,  from  four 
months  to  twelve  years,  are  in  a  remarkable  manner 
affedted  by  it,  and  he  has  feen  but  one  inftance  of  its 
taking  place  in  one  of  riper  years. 

Its  primary  caufe  is  contagion ,  which  he  conjectures ,  is 
of  the  fame  natbre  with  that  whereby  all  infediious  dif- 
eales  are  produced ;  and  which,  differing  only  in  modi¬ 
fication,  or  degree,  occafions  fometimes  fmall-pox,  or 
mealies,  fometimes  typhus,  or  hooping  cough.  The 
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proximate  caufcs  are  faid  to  be  all  fuch  as  tend  to  in¬ 
duce  debility. 

Its  immediate  feat  the  author  places  in  the  exhalant 
and  mucous,  arteries  :  the  fecreted  fluids  of  which  being 
infpiHafced  by  ftagnation  in  the  bronchia,  form  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  expectoration;  the  unpleafant  fenfation  of  the 
Itimulus  excites  a  commotion  in  the  vitality  of  the  labouring 
part.,  and  Toufes  the  whole  excitement  for  its  ex  pul  lion. 

On  the  nature  of  contagion  and  its  mode  of  a  diion, 
we  have  the  following  observations:  *  Contagion  is  a 
certain  fubtle  imperceptible  matter,  of  an  unknown 
nature,  refembling  moft  natural  phenomena,  which  arc 
only  in  any  meafure  open  to  our  enquiry  by  their  evi¬ 
dent  effedts.  Taken  from  the  body  of  one  affedted  with 
it,  or  from  grofs  fubftance,  (  fuch  as  cloaths,  or  furni¬ 
ture,  where  it  happens  to  have  been  lurking)  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  healthy  body,  it  ferments  without  any 
change  of  the  foffds  or  fluids,  fills  all  the  vefiels,  and  is 
gradually  ejedted  by  the  pores,  palling  out  more  co- 
piouiiy  or  fcantiiy,  in  proportion  as  the  perfpiration  is 
more  free  or  impeded. 

f  As  the  ifiue  of  the  matter  is  here  promoted,  by  in¬ 
ducing  a  free  perfpiration  ;  fo  whatever  part  of  it  be 
obftrudfed,  and  detained  below  the  cuticle,  acquires,  by 
this  delay,  a  certain  acrimony,  producing  little  inflam¬ 
mations,  and  concluding  them,  w  hen  produced,  to  flip- 
puration.  Upon  this  principle  are  the  fmall-pox,  mea¬ 
lies.,  and  other  exanthematous  difeafes  to  be  accounted 
for. 

*  As  contagion  however  requires  a  certain  time  for  its 
tranfmiffion  ;  it  follows,  that  the  moft  favourable  ftate 
for  this  purpofe  will  be 'that  where  the  different  fecre- 
t ions  are  moft  perfedftly  performed;  and  where,  confe- 
quently,  the  fyftem  comes  the  neareft  to  the  healthy 
ftate ;  for  it  is  very  evident  from  daily  experience,  that 
in  weakened  or  vitiated  habits,  where  the  functions  are 
ill  performed,  and  where  perfpiration  is  deficient,  it  is 
capable,  by  its  detention,  of  infedting  peculiar  fluids, 
apd  converting  them  into  a  matter  iimilar  to  itfelft 
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Yet  as  contagion,  by  its  fubtle  and  peculiar  nature,  fs 
found  to.be  imbibed  by  all  habits  (perfect  health  per¬ 
haps  alone  excepted)  I  am  unwilling  to  allow  that  it 
poffeffes  any  fhare  in  producing  general  diathefis  ; 
but  that  it  kindles  up  only  a  fymptoniatic  pyrexia, 
ftri6tly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  local  difeate ;  and, 
by  its  entrance  into  a  healthy,  or  unhealthy  conftitu- 
lion,  produces  thofe  different  effects  which  are  feen  to 
proceed  from  it/ 

This  difeafe  then  being  proved  to  be  a  difeafe  of  debi¬ 
lity,  cordials,  wine,  bark  and  opium,  mull  be  effica¬ 
cious.  In  fa<5t,  fo  efficacious  is  this  mode  of  treatment, 
that  the  author  fays  (and  we  may  believe  him)  that  he 
has  never  had  a  cafe  of  hooping-cough  which  did  not 
yield  to  it. 

After  the  above  it  was  imneceffary  in  the  author  to 
remind  the  reader,  r  that  he  would  readily  perceive 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  very  young,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
experienced  man ;  or,  *  that  he  has  effablifhed  his 
mode  of  reafoning  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Brunonian  fyltem ;  for  the  author  of  which  he  en¬ 
tertains  the  molt  profound  veneration  and  efteem/  It 
is  his  intention,  he  obferves,  to  prefent  the  public  with 
a  commentary  and  defence  of  this  truly  valuable  though 
much  perfecuted  doctrine. 


Art.  LX1 V.  Experiments  on  the  infenjihle  Perfpiration 
of  the  human  Body,  /hewing  its  Affinity  to  Rcfpi - 
ration .  Puhlifhed  originally  in  1 779,  and  now  re- 
publifiied  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  —  By  Wm. 

Cruikshank,  8vo.  104  pages,  price  3s.  6d.  — 
1  col,  London.  1795. 

IT  J E  find  prefixed  to  ihefe  experiments  fome  ob- 
▼  ^  fervations  on  the  fain  and  its  pores,  firft  pub™ 
liffied  in  1779. 

With  rcfpedf  to  the  formation  of  the  cuticle,  Mr, 
Cruikfliank  diffents  from  the  former  opinions  which  have 

been 
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been  held  on  the  fubjedt.  Thefe  have  been  two.  The 
firjl  is,  that  it  confifts  of  the  callous  extremities  of  the 
veiTels  of  the  (kin,  reduced  to  this  ftate  by  the  fridtion 
which  perpetually  takes  place  between  the  furfacq  of 
the  body,  and  fubftances  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
Morgani  adopted  this  opinion. 

The  fecond  is,  that  cuticle  and  rete  mucofum  were  ori¬ 
ginally  and  (till  are  exfudations  of  mucus  from  the  ends 
of  the  vefiels  of  the  (kin,  that  this  mucus  is  dried  and 
hardened  by  the  external  atmofphere  into  a  membrane. 
This  laft  opinion  has  been  fupported  by  profedor  Meckel ^ 
who  obierves,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
black  membrane  in  the  rete  mucofum  of  the  negro,  may 
Hill  be  difiolved  in  water,  like  mucus  by  maceration. 
In  fupport  of  his  own  opinion  Mr.  Cruikihank  adduces 
the  following  arguments: 

/  The  knowm  properties  of  cuticle  do  not  corre'fponJ 
with  either  of  thefe  theories.  If  the  fridtion  of  external 
fubftances  rendered  the  ends  of  the  vellels  of  the  (kin 
callous,  whence  have  we  cuticle  fo  perfect  in  the  earlieft 
ftate  of  the  fender  foetus,  hanging  in  a  warm  liquid, 
more  fit  for  difiolving,  as  one  would  imagine,  than  pro¬ 
ducing  callofity?  If  the  cuticle,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
merely  concreted  mucus,  whence  (hould  the  dead  cuti- 
cle  remain  months  in  water  without  difiolving,  or  be- 
coming  putrid?  The  hoofs,  nails,  and  cuticle,  of  ani¬ 
mals,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar  fubftances,  and  always 
come  av/ay  together  after  maceration  in  water;  yet 
the  hoof  in  the  (link  calf  is  almoft  an  inch  thick,  while 
the  cuticle  is  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  afterwards  in 
open  air.— -I  formerly  mentioned,  that  the  cuticle,  un¬ 
like  dried  mucus,  neither  in  the  living  nor  dead  body, 
admitted  of  the  tranfuding  of  fluids.  Dr.  Hunter  oh- 
ferves,  in  the  publication  already  mentioned,  that  the 
fine  membrane  in  the  rind  of  fruit,  luch  as  lemons  and. 
oranges,  has  the  fame  property,  as  is  demonftrable 
from  the  drying  and  fhrinking  of  the  fruit,  when  this 
membrane  is  removed ;  w  hereas,  if  it  is  kept  entire, 
the  fruit  may  be  preferved  for  many  months. 

*  I  cannot 
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c  I  cannot  well  fuppofe  any  part  of  the  fkin  of  a  living 
animal  inorganic  and  not  poflefled  of  life.  If  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  though  an  infenfible  membrane,  were  not  alive, 
and  poflefled  of  irritability,  why  fhould  touching  it  with, 
cauftic,  which  deprives  other  parts  of  life,  and  makes 
them  drop  offl  have  the  fame  efiebt  on  the  cuticle? — • 
If  a  bit  of  cuticle  is  touched  ilightly  with  moift  lunar 
cauftic,  it  foon  becomes  black,  and  in  a  day  or  two  drops 
otf,  fhewing  a  new  furface  in  every  refped  like  the 
former.  I  do  not  admit  that  this  is  new  cuticle,  fo 
quickly  regenerated,  but  the  cuticular  furface  of  rete 
mucufom,  which  has  the  fame  appearance,  and  the 
lame  properties  as  the  cuticle. — Spirit  of  nitre  drop!  on 
the  cuticle  turns  it  yellow,  and  produces,  though  more 
llowly,  the  lame  efted  as  the  lunar  cauftic  does. 

c  The  fubftance  of  the  teeth,  like  the  cuticle,  has  been 
fuppofed  to  have  no  vefleis,  though  it  was  originally 
depofited  by  vefleis ;  and  there  are  feveral  circum- 
ftanees  which  favour  this  opinion  ;  yet  in  attempting  to 
faw  a  tooth  in  the  living  body,  the  patient  complained 
of  pain  the  moment  the  law  got  through  the  enamel. 
If  there  are  nerves  in  the  bony  part  of  a  tooth,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  alfo  having  vefleis. — -Cartilages 
covering  the  ends  of  bones,  in  the  full  grown  animal, 
have  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  veflel,  that  can  be  demon- 
ftrated.  But  cartilage  may  be  abiorhed  as  well  as  bone  ; 
and  if  in  the  difeafed  ftate  it  is  moft  probably  vafcular, 
it  muft  have  been  fo  in  the  found  ftate. 

‘  Having  formerly  obferved,  that  the  brain  fteeped 
for  months  in  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  inftead  of  being  diflolved, 
like  the  mufcular  flefli,  or  like  the  vifeera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  becomes  harder  and  firmer,  1  wanted  to 
fee  what  efled  concentrated  acids  would  have  upon  the 

cuticle.- - 1  took  a  piece  of  the  cuticle  of  a  child  at 

birth,  and  divided  it  into  three  portions;  each  of  thefe 
might  be  about  an  inch  fquare;  and  were  put  into  fe- 
parate  glades,  and  fpread  out.  Two  drachms  of  vitri¬ 
olic  acid  was  poured  upon  the  firft,  two  drachms  of 
nitrous  add  upon  the  fecond,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  fea-falt,  uponthe  third.  Afterthey  had  remaine* 
an  hour  in  the  acids,  l  found  that  they  were  not  dill 
folved ;  I  walhed  them  in  water,  and  examined  them 
particularly.  That  which  had  been  put  into  the  vi- 
ti iolic  acid,  had,  in  tome  degree  loft  its  colour,  and 
was  become  brownilh,  but  was  not  however,  in  the 
lead  dillolv-ed,  and  the  procefles  were  exceedingly  dif» 
tindt;  it  was  not  more  tender  to  the  touch,  or  to  the 
endeavour  to  pull  it  alunder,  than  before;  nor  had  it 
loft  its  elalticity,  except  in  a  fmall  degree.  That  which 
had  been  put  into  the  nitrous  acid,  though  it  was  not 
diflolved,  had  fplit  into  different  pieces,  and  was  more 
pulpy  than  before,  like  a  piece  of  dead  cuticle  from  the 
foie  qf  the  foot,  macerated  in  warm  water;  it  was  alfo 
more  tender,  did  not  bear  handling  fo  well,  but  the 
procefles  and  natural  texture  of  the  fkin  were  Hill  appa- 
icnt,  it  had  loft  nearly  all  elallicity.  1  hat  on  which 
the  flrong  fpirit  of  fea-falt  had  been  poured,  appeared  to 
have  fuffeied  lead,  and  had  not  even  loll  its  colour  in  the 
fmalleiL  degree;  it  had  not  loft  its  elalticity  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  nor  was  it  apparently  altered  as  to  its  texture; 
the  minute  procefles  themfelves*  had  undergone  no 
change,  and  it  could  be  handled  with  as  little  injury  as 
before; — thefe  are  properties  in  the  cuticle  which  by 
no  means  correfpond  with  callous  veflels  or  concreted 
mucus.  A  very  remarkable  circumftance  in  one  of 
thefe  experiments  was,  that  though  the  nitrous  acid 
gives  the  cuticle  a  yellow  colour,  if  it  touches  it  while 
it  adheres  to  the  living  body,  it  had  no  immediate  effedt 
of  this  kind  upon  the  feparated  cuticle ;  nor  did  1  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  was  yellow,  till  next  morning,  after  it  had 
been  many  hours  in  water.  I  repeated  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  with  cuticle  deeped  for  an  hour  in  oil  of  tartar. 
per  deliquium ,  left  any  thing  oily  on  the  cuticle  might 
have  prevented  the  acid  from  getting  into  contact  with 
its  furfaces: — the  event  was  the  fame. 

‘  My  fufpicions  that  the  cuticle  was  organized  have 
been  (till  further  confirmed,  by  fome  new  obfervations 
I  have  made  on  fkin,  injeQe.d,  with  a  view  to  fhew  the 

appearance 
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appearance  of  the  finall-pox  puftle.  I  have  how  mare 
teafon  to  believe,  that  the  cuticle,  like  fome  parts  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  though  it  cannot  be  injected  in 
the  found  date,  was  originally  vafcular,  and  circulated 
the  red  blood.  It  may  ft  ill  have  veffels  carrying  trans¬ 
parent  fluids,  and  I  would  not  altogether  deny,  that 
thofe  veffels  might  not  Sometimes  be  again  dilated  fo  as 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  red  blood,  or  our  injec¬ 
tion. — The  hairs  themfeiv.es,  though  reputed  to  be  in¬ 
organic,  like  the  cuticle  and  nails,  or  like  the  hoofs  of 
animals,  are  notwithftanding  faid  fome  times  to  bleed,  fo 
as  to  endanger  life,  in  the  difeafe  termed  plica  polonica* 

Though  the  author  has  not  feen  veffels  in  cuticle  or 
rete  mucofum,  be  has  fucccfsfully  injected  a  membrane 
between  rete  mucofum  and  the  cutis,  in  the  fkin  of  thofe 
who  have  died  of  the  fmall-pox. 

*  Taking  fome  portions  of  fkin,  which  had  been  kept 
in  fpirits,  1  macerated  them  in  putrid  water  for  a  week, 
during  the  beat  of  the  fummer  :  the  fpirits  with  which 
they  had  been  previouOy  impregnated  made  them  refill 
the  effects  of  this  water  long.  Cuticle  and  rete  mucofum 
were  already  turned  down  ;  and  upon  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  I  found  I  could  now  feparate  a  vafcular  membrane 
from  the  cutis,  in  which  were  alfo  fituated  the  injected 
fmall-pox  puftqles.  Thefe  laft  confided  of  circles  of 
long  floating  villi  at  the  circumference*  but  of  a  white 
uninjefted  lubftance  in  the  centre.  This  central  part 
Mr.  Hunter  had  previoufly  faid,  was  a  flbugft,  formed 
by  the  irritation  of  the  variolous  matter.  The  furface 
of  the  fkin  from  whence  this  membrane  was  feparated, 
was  elegantly  porous.  The  pores  now  appeared  exceed¬ 
ingly  more  numerous,  and  this  furface  of  the  fkin  was 
ftiil  tough  and  fhining.  From  the  vafl  number  of  pores 
now  vihble  I  inferred,  that  the  proceffes  of  the  cuticle 
and  rete  mucofum  muff  be  alfo  more  numerous  than  we 
are  aware  of;  and  many  of  thefe  proceffes  mtlft  be  in- 
vihble  in  the  microfcope,  from  their  exility  and  deli¬ 
cate  texture,  though  their  correfponding  pores  are  vifr- 
*ble.  But  as  the  proceffes  of  the  larger  pores  are  vihble 
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l0  the  naked  eye,  and  as  Dr.  Hunter’s  -white  filaments 
are  not  difcoverable  by  the  microfcope,  after  they  are 
once  tore  through,  the  invifible  proceffes  I  contend  for, 
moil  probably  exift,  and  may  be  the  lad  mentioned  fila¬ 
ments  themfelves.  I  macerated  the  fame  fkin  for  four 
or  five  days  more*  and  feparated  another  membrane, 
more  delicate  than  the  former*  but  alfo  vafcular ;  the 
former  I  eahly  preferved;  the  latter,  attracted  by  the 
inftrument  which  feparated  it,  or  unable  to  bear  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  water  or  fpirits,  in  which  it  was  feparated, 
condantly  broke  down  ;  but  the  corresponding  furface 
of  the  fkin  was  dill  tough  and  firming ;  the  pores  were 
now  much  larger  and  more  didind  than  before,  and 
convinced  me  that  the  appearance  v/as  natural,  and  that 
the  fkin  had  fudained  no  real  injury  in  the  procefs. 

4  Was  I  to  defcribe  the  different  membranes  which 
lie  on  the  furface  of  the  true  fkin,  I  fhould  now  fay  they 
were  five,  each  of  which  I  conceive  is  a  cuticle,  or  an 
incipient  cuticle.— -The  three  fird  are  evidently  cuticles, 
and  the  two  lad,  mod  probably,  are  forming  into  cuticle, 
and,  like  the  fecond  and  third,  are  to  fucceed  the  fird, 
which  is  perpetually  falling  off  in  fmall  portions,  like 
fcales— the  only  circumdance  which  feems  to  favour 
Lewenhoeck’s  dodrine,  that  the  cuticle  is  formed  of 
fcales, 

4  If  I  am  dill  not  perfedly  underdood  refpeding 
thefe  five  membranes,  I  repeat,  that  cuticle,  commonly 
fo  called,  makes  the  fird;  the  rete  mucofum  fs  dou¬ 
ble,  and  makes  the  fecond  and  third;  the  fird  vafcular 
membrane,  in  which  the  fmall-pox  pudules  are  chiefly 
{bated,  makes  the  fourth  ;  and  the  membrane,  which  may 
be  feparated  fome  days  after  the  feparation  of  the  lad, 
by  continuing  the  maceration,  and  which  fhews  the  pores 
dill  larger,  makes  the  fifth.  Thefe  two  lad  membranes, 

I  fancy,  might  eafily  be  deteded  in  the  fkins  of  thofe 
who  die  of  the  mealies,  fcarlet  fever,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes,  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox  fkin  ;  for  I  conceive 
that  thefe  eruptive  difeafes  do  not  create,  but  demon- 
vol.  n.  Qq  ft  rate 
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V  .  ■ .  ,  ,  v 

ftrate  thefe  membranes,  in  confequence  of  the  great  de¬ 
termination  of  blood,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  the  Hein.’ 

With  refpeft  to  the  fubftances  emitted  from  the  Ikin, 
by  perfpiration,  this  fubjeCl  has  been  already  noticed  in 
our  account  of  Mr.  Abernethy’s  experiments.* *  Thefe, 
as  accomodated  to  the  modern  opinions  in  chemiftry,  will 
be  much  better  underftood  than  thofe  of  Mr.  Cruikffiank. 


Art.  LXV.  Medical  ExtraBs ;  being  a  concentrated 
View  oj  fome  late  Difcoveries  in  Chemijlryi  and  the 
new  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyjic  thereby  introduced „ 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  Price  6s.— Robinsons,  London,  1795* 

IN  the  Dedication  of  this  work  to  Sir  Jofeph  Ranks, 
the  author  obferves,  that  “  it  places  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  view,  the  late  difcoveries  in  chemiftry,  and  the 
new  theory  and  praCtice  of  phyfic. 

*  The  late  Dr.  Hunter  ventured  to  prophefy,  that  if 
ever  the  office  of  the  lungs  fhould  be  difcovered,  there 
would  arife  a  great  and  hidden  improvement  in  the  fci- 
ence  of  medicine. 

c  This  difcovery  has  been  made,  to  the  honour  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  fortunate  labours  of  feveral 
philofophers;  and  a  new  doftrine,  grounded  in  part  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  office  of  the  lungs,  and  the  agency 
of  oxygen  air  in  the  fyftem,  is  inftituted  by  Dr.  Bed- 
does/ the  learned  and  ingenious  profeffor  of  chemiftry, 
at  Oxford;  which  unfolds  the  caufes  of  hitherto  per¬ 
plexing  diforders,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuggefts  to  the 
enlightened  pra&itioner  a  rational  and  improved  mode 
of  treatment. 

c  Though  no  open  objections  were  made  to  this  new 
improvement  in  the  fcience  of  medicine  by  any  phyfi- 
cian,  yet  fome  infinuations  appear  to  have  been  ear¬ 
ly  thrown  out,  complimentary  indeed  to  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  but  exhibiting  a  ftrong  prejudice 

againft 

*  Vide  Medical  Review,  Vol.  I.  page  11, 
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againft  any  alteration,  even  in  the  unfuccefsful  routine 
of  pra&ice. 

‘  Thefe  attempts  only  ferved  to  call  forth  the  pens 
of  men  of  the  higheft  refpe&ability ;  and  Dr.  Darwin, 
Dr.  Perceval,  Dr.  Withering,  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  Ewart, 
Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr.  Thornton,  and  even  the 
pupil  and  favourite  of  the  late  Dr.  Cullen,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Townfhend,  did  not  hefltate,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cartwright,  to  deliver  to  the  public  their  unbiased  tef- 
timony  in  favour  of  the  new  practice. 

c  The  office  of  the  lungs  being  known,  and  the  alte¬ 
ration  of  the  blood  from  oxygen  air,  and  the  influence 
of  oxygenated  blood  on  the  nerves  and  animal  ceconomy, 
the  lludy  of  phyfic  is  now  become  a  pleafmg  and  inte- 
refling  purfuit.  Nature  appears  fublime  and  Ample  in 
her  operations.  The  my  fiery  of  life  is  laid  open  to  our 
view,  and  we  are  enabled  clearly  to  comprehend  how  this 
wonderful  machine  of  ours  depends  every  moment  for  its 
exiflence  on  the  due  fupply  of  oxygen  air  to  our  lungs, 
difpiaying  at  once  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Almighty.  Having  learnt  this  intimate  connexion,  we 
fee  the  grounds  for  the  new  practice;  and  from  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  phyficians,  educated  in  the  new  fchool,  we  are 
led  to  entertain  feme  hopes  of  feeing  even  thole  reco¬ 
vered,  who  have  already  been  defpaired  of  by  their 
friends.  We  are  taught,  alfo,  how  to  avoid  many  com¬ 
mon  and  afflicting  diforders,  incident  to  the  human 
frame;  and,  thanks  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  flands  confef- 
fedly  the  foremoft  of  the  new  fchool,  the  way  to  prolon¬ 
gation  of  life  and  health,  comparatively  fpeaking,  is 
made  eafy;  and  if  the  execution  of  this  work  has  at  all 
correfponded  with  the  intention  of  the  author,  perfons  of 
-  both  fexes,  who  have  the  power  of  fixing  their  minds  for 
a  few  hours,  and  feel  themfelves  interefted  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  inquiry,  will  foon  be  initiated  into  the  new  difeo- 
veries  of  chemiftry,  and  the  new  theory  and  practice  of 
phyfic  thereby  introduced. 

c  The  labours  of  many  enlightened  phyficians  .are 
here  prefented  in  one  body;  and  by  notes,  and  forne 

alterations 
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alterations  in  the  text,  and  a  methodical  arrangement,  it 
is  hoped,  they  are  rendered  intelligible  even  to  fuch  as 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to  fludies  of  this  kind.5 

'The  following  is  the  general  order  of  the  work.  — 
Part  I.  The  mechanical  properties  of  air — The  chemical 
properties  of  air — The  modern  analyfis  of  atmofpheric 
air- — The  analyfis  of  oxygen  air — The  analylis  of  water 
« — -The  analyfis  of  carbonic  acid  air,  or  fixed  air — Ana¬ 
lyfis  of  adeps,  or  animal  fat  * — <  Of  putrefadlion,  or  the 
refolution  of  organized  matter  into  its  conftituent  prin¬ 
ciples.  Part  II.  The  agency  of  oxygen  air  —  Concife 
defcription  of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  body — Air  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefer vation  of  life— A  due 
fupply  of  air  is  indifpenfible — The  chemical  alterations 
air  undergoes  by  being  refpired  - — ■  An  anfwer  to  this 
queftion,  tc  What  has  become  of  the  oxygen  or  vital 
portion  of  the  air,  which  difappear  after  an  animal  has 
been  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  certain  portion  of  air, 
the  refidue  being  azotic  air  and  fixed  air?”  - —  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood —  The  office  of  the  lungs  —  On 
animal  heat  —  The  balance  between  digeftion  and  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood— Plow  life  depends  on  a,  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat  in  the  body  —  The  method  nature 
takes  to  increafe  or  rid  herfelf  of  this  fubtie  and  pene¬ 
trating  fluid — The  caufes  of  motion  in  the  vital,  or  in¬ 
voluntary  organs — The  caufe  of  motion  in  the  voluntary 
organs,  or  mufcles — Of  oxygen  or  vital  air,  confidered 
as  a  remedy  — ■  On  tone  —  Of  the  irritable  principle  — . 
Of  the  fentient  principle— Of  oxygen,  as  related  to  ir¬ 
ritability — -Of  the  vitality  of  the  blood— Of  oxygen,  as 
related  to  fen fibility.  > 

At  a  future  time  we  fliall  notice  the  remaining  parts 
of  this  work,  when  we  fliall  enter  more  minutely  into  its 
contents* 
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Ai-iT,  LX\  I,  Difcourfe.s  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 

Wounds.  By  J.  Bell. 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  419. 

IN  our  lafb  number  we  concluded  the  author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  wounds  in  general,  with  the  treatment. 
In  the  fecond  part,  Mr.  Bell  treats  of  particular  wounds  ; 
as  thofe  of  the  bread:,  belly,  head,  and  throat. 

*  When  the  lungs  are  wounded,  ’  the  author  obferves^ 
r  the  diftrefs  and  danger  of  your  patient  mult  arife 
either  from  emphyfema — or  from  extravafation  of 
blood— or  from  the  ball— or  cloaths  or  fplinters  of  the 
ribs,  either  lying  in  the  cavities  of  the  thorax,  or  ab¬ 
solutely  flicking  in  the  lungs :  But  belides  thefe  pre¬ 
terit  dangers,  there  is  a  fecond  train  of  dangerous 
fymptoms,  which  you  muft  alfo  learn  to  manage,  ef- 
pecially  long  continued  fuppuration  in  the  breaft — cal- 
v  ^ous  fores — exfoliating  bones — or  (the  wound  having 
actually  clofed)  there  may  be  collections  of  pus  within 
the  cheft,  and  the  operation  of  empyema  may  need  to 
be  performed.5 

I.  Of  Blood  poured  out  into  the  Cells  of  the  Lungs .  In 
this  cafe,  copious  bleedings  are  recommended :  for 
the  iyftem  being  emptied  in  this  direction,  there  will  be 
lefs  danger  of  immediate  fuffocation,  and  but  little  fear 
of  the  fucceeding  inflammation  rifing  too  high.  It  is 
only  by  thefe  repeated  bleedings,  as  often  as  the  cough 
vol0  11,  Rr  ancj 
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and  bleeding  from  the  lungs- return,  that  the  patient 
can  be  laved;  you  mult  keep,  Mr.  Bell  obferves,  the 
vafcular  fyftem  low  in  adtion,  and  fo  drain  it  as  to  pre* 
vent  the  lungs  from  being  opprelled  with  blood. 

II.  Of  Blood  poured  'out,  not  into  the  Cells  of  the  Lungs , 
but  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Chef  *  The  rules  of  practice, 
in  thefe  cafes,  are  laid  down  as  follows.  *  Firft  put 
in  your  finger ;  perhaps  it  may  difcover,  or  may  eva¬ 
cuate  the  blood: — If  the  blood  do  not  follow  the  finger, 
then  fome  tube  mult  be  introduced,  and  the  tube  for 
fo  limple  a  bufmefs  need  not  be  a  nice  one:  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  your  tube  into  the  thorax,  and  the  breathing 
continue  opprelled,  you  mult  enlarge  the  wound,  and 
enlarge  it  freely ;  to  be  afraid  of  expofing  the  lungs  to 
air  when  they  are  already  torn  with  a  bullet,  and  loaded 
with  blood,  is  mere  childilhnefs,  and  ufelefs  theory, 
very  unlike  the  proper  management  of  fuch  wounds* 
If  you  find  the  wound  in  the  thorax  too  high  above  the 
third  or  fourth  rib ;  and  if  you  find  that  no  poftures  of 
the  patient,  however  willing  or  able  to  turn  himfelfi 
will  bring  the  blood  eafily  in  that  way  ;  or,  if  you  find 
the  wound  confided,  oblique,  and  difficult  for  you  to  di¬ 
late,  you  mufi:  do  an  operation  which,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  pradtiled  for  pus  in  the  break,  is  called  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  empyema;  that  is,  you  mult  make  a  very  free 
incilion  in  the  line  betwixt  two  of  the  ribs,  then  punc*' 
lure  the  pleura  with  a  lancet,  and  introduce  your  tube 
there ;  or,  in  plain  language,  whenever  you  find  that 
the  natural  wound  will  not  empty  the  thorax,  you  mult 
not  fear  to  make  a  new  wound,  and  you  will  make  it  in 
what  is  called  the  chofen  point,  the  point  of  election, 
i.  e .  low  betwixt  the  feventh  and  eighth  rib,  that  there 
may  he  an  eafy  drain.  But  whenever  the  fhot  wound 
is  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  dilate  it  rather,  which 
both  changes  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  gets  out  the 
blood.  When  this  blood  proceeds  from  a  wound  of  the 
intercoftal  artery,  fuch  free  incifions  are  the  more  ne« 
eefiary ;  they  allow  us  to  fee  the  artery,  to  feel  the  jet 
<©f  its  warm  blood,  by  putting  in  the  finger,  and  this 
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allows  us  to  prefs  it  with  a  comprefe,  or  to  tie  it  with 
the  needle  pod  thread/ 

III.  Of  Emphyfema  or  the  "Tumour  formed  by  Air,  thrown 
out  from  the  Lungs  into  the  common  cellular  Sub  fiance,  or 
confined  within  the  Thorax ,  and  opprejjthg  the  Lungs .  On 
this  fubjedt,  Mr.  Beil  juftiy  obferves,  that  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  emphyfema  have  been  in  general 
much  mifunderftood.  f  The  moment  that  the  lungs  are 
wounded  they  fall  down*  and  continue  in  this  collapfed 
ftate  until  the  wound  heals,  which  it  does  in  the  courfe 
of  a  very  few  days.  From  that  moment  the  ufe  of  the 
wounded  lobe  is  loft,  fo  that  if  the  w-ound  be  in  the 
right  fide  of  the  lungs,  the  breathing  is  performed  only 
by  the  left,  only  half  the  quantity  of  air  is  infpired, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult :  But,  this  collapfed  ftate 
of  the  lungs,  which  cannot  be  remedied,  which  mu  ft 
inevitably  continue  at  leaft  for  a  few  days,  while  it  is 
a  caufe  of  diftrefs,  is  at  the  fame  time  a  chief  means  of 
fafety.  When  the  lungs  are  unfolded,  their  veflels 
have  their  full  diameter,  they  hold  their  full  proportion 
af  blood ;  and  if>  after  being  wounded,  the  lungs  could 
continue  dilating  at  every  refpiration,  their  wounded 
veflels  would  throw  out  much  blood  ;  but  the  moment 
that  they  are  wounded,  they  fall  dowrn  to  the  back  bone, 
they  continue  in  this  collapfed  ftate,  and  can  no  more 
be  filled  than  a  torn  bladder  can  he  inflated  ;  and  more~ 
over,  they  are  oppreiled  by  the  thorax  being  filled  within 
with  blood  or  air,  and  this  collapfed  condition  of  the 
lungs  prevents  much  lofs  of  blood.  There  is  lei's  blood 
thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  to  opprefs  the 
lungs,  and  there  is  alfo  lefs  thrown  into  the  bronchea, 
which  is  ftill  a  more  dangerous  kind  of  bleeding ,  fince  it 
threatens  fuffbeation,  not  only  by  filling  the  wounded 
lung  with  blood,  but  by  alfeding  both  fides  of  the  lungs.  ’ 
The  ftrong  blaft  of  air,  which  ruffles  from  the  wound 
in  the  thorax,  fo  far  from  being  a  lign  of  wounded 
lungs,  is  often  ftrongeft  when  the  lungs  are  abfolutely 
entire ;  it  is  a  fign  of  a  free  and  open  wound  in  the 
thorax,  but  by  no  means  of  wounded  lungs  ;  for  whe~ 

II  r  2  ther 
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ther  the  lung  be  or  be  not  wounded,  the  air  enters  fo 
freely  by  the  outward  wound  that  there  is  no  vacuum 
formed  to  give  them  play,  and  therefore  they  fall  down 
and  lie  collapfed  till  the  outward  Wound  heal.  The  tho¬ 
rax  therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lungs,  but  is 
like  a  pair  of  bellows,  having  a  large  air-hole,  which 
admits  the  air  every  time  the  breaft  riles;  and  when 
the  bread;  falls  again,  the  fecond  motion  blows  ft  out. 
The  air  is  alternately  drawn  in,  and  thrown  out  at  every 
relpiration,  with  a  flrong  blait ;  but  whatever  air  iffues 
through  the  wound,  had  been  drawn  in  by  the  wound* 
and  had  never  palled  through  the  lungs :  There  is  no 
vacuum  to  move  the  lungs.  The  lungs,  whether  they  be 
entire,  or  whether  they  be  wounded,  always  lie  collapfed. 

*  How  impoffible  it  mult  be  to  raife  the  wounded 
lung*  and  to  renew  its  function,  I  think  I  (ball  now 
very  eafily  explain,  demonitrating  to  you  at  the  fame 
time,  that  thole  who  have  intended  this  efFedt  by  their 
free  incifions,  had  not  founded  their  difcoveries  as  they 
have  prematurely  called  them,  on  good  principles ;  for 
Brom field  writes  very  ignorantly  in  that  chapter,  where 
he  tries  to  claim  the  invention  from  Hewfon.  Hewfon 
again  is  as  vain  of  this  trifle  as  if  lie  were  not  rich  in  dif¬ 
coveries  really  honourable ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell, 
the  mod  executable  of  all,  follows  them  in  the  humble 
labour  of  gleaning  and  gathering  up  their  miflakes. 

‘  bird:  then,  Mr.  Bromfield  tells  us,  with  great  confU 
dence  in  his  own  opinion,  and  great  fcorn  of  all  others, 
*s  -1  hat  the  wound  of  the  lungs  being  afeertained,  one 
would  not  imagine  that  any  perfon,  fkilied  in  the  true 
caufe  of  the  complaint,  and  in  the  danger,  with  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  parts,  could  be  at  a  lofs  for 
an  attempt  to  relieve ;  for  in  cafe  an  opening  is  made 
between  the  ribs,  and  a  canula  introduced,  whole  dia¬ 
meter  is  larger  than  the  wound  of  the  lungs,  the  air 
will  be  forced  out  as  faft  as  it  efcapes  from  the  lungs, 
therefore  the  lungs  will  have  room  for  their  expanfion* 
and  the  danger  of  fuffocation  will  be  removed  ;  and 
when  once  the  wound  of  the  lungs  is  agglutinated,  and 

the 
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fke  cainula  withdrawn,  the  external  opening  will  be 
healed  without  any  difficulty.  ”  The  notion  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  being  cxhaufted  of  air,  before,  according  to  the 
author’s  expreffion,  the  wound  of  the  lungs  is  agglu¬ 
tinated,  is  curious.  The  expreffion,  the  lungs  ha¬ 
ving  room  for  their  expanfion,”  is  Hill  more  curious; 
but  if  any  one  fhould  doubt  whether  the  author  could 
intend  to  fay  fo  foolifh  a  thing,  as  that  the  lungs,  not 
being  oppoled,  will  dilate  of  their  own  accord,  let  him 
turn  over  to  the  next  page,  where  he  will  find  a  re¬ 
mark,  coupled  with  a  fadt,  which  is  rnoft  curious,  viz. 
“  i  remember  a  fimilar  happy  effebf,  in  accelerating 
the  cure  in  a  limilar  cafe,  by  the  patient’s  playing  on 
the  hautboy;  which,  keeping  the  knags  forcibly  dif - 
tended  for  a  long  while  together,  kept  the  pleura 
clofer  to  the  ribs,  fo  that  the  union  of  the  feparated 
parts,  (viz.  of  the  pleura  and  ribs,)  was  moft  likely 
looner  effected  than  if  he  had  trufted  to  the  ordinary 
refpirations.” 

*  The  celebrated  Mr,  Hewfon  hardly  reafons  more 
correctly  than  his  competitor  Mr.  Brom  field,  who  fo 
kindly  permitted  him  to  make  himfelf  known  to  the 
Society.  “  It  is  natural,”  fays  Mr.  Hewlbn,  “  to  flip- 
pofe,  that  the  wound  of  the  pleura  and  intercoftals 
may  fometimes  be  too  fmall  to  fuffer  the  air  to  get  rea¬ 
dily  out  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  to  inflate  it, 
but  may  confine  a  part  of  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax , 
fo  as  to  comprefs  the  lungs,  prevent  their  expan¬ 
sion,  and  caufe  the  fame  iymptoms  of  ti'ghtnefs  of  the 
cheft,  quick  breathing,  and  fenfe  of  fuffbcation  which 
water  does.  ”  Through  all  his  paper  we  find  him,  in 
fpeaking  of  oppreffion  of  the  lungs,  referring  only  to 
that  fide  which  is  wounded.  He  never  once  mentions 
the  oppreffion  of  the  diaphragm,  or  the  preflure  on  the 
mediaftinum,  nor  does  he  in  any  fhape  hint  to  us  the 
oppreffion  upon  the  lung  which  is  found  ;  and,  in  the 
paflage  which  I  have  jult  quoted,  he  fays,  that  "  the 
air  within  the  thorax  prevents  the  expanfion  of  the 
lungs;”  and,  in  directing  how  the  incifion  is  to  be 
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made,  be  advifes,  that  it  be  finally  rather  than  large, 
“  for  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cheft  are  inconvenient, 
on  account  of  the  air's  entering  by  the  aperture  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  prevent  the  expanfion  of  the  lungs/7  The 
tendency  of  all  this  is  very  plain,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  who  has  been  bufied  in 
collecting  faults  from  all  other  authors,  that  one  can 
have  a  perfect  abftraCt  of  this  opinion,  which  all  of 
them  had  fome  faint  notions  of,  but  which  he  alone  has 
obtained  in  perfection.  He  fays,  in  the  chapter  above 
allude.d  to,  we  have  mentioned  different  methods  of 
expelling  the  air  from  the  Jurface  of  the  lungs ,  but  the 
fnnpleft  and  eafieit  is  this:  While  the  wound  yet  re¬ 
mains  open,  let  the  patient,  in  a  How  gradual  manner, 
make  a  full  inspiration,  by  which  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  collected  air  will  be  difcharged.  This 
being  done,  the  fkin  mult  be  inftantly  draw  n  over  the 
sore,  fo.  as  to  cover  it  completely  during  expiration; 
and  if  the  w  ound  be  moderately  opened  during  inspi¬ 
ration,  the  whole  quantity  will  be  foon  expelled/* 
This  receipt  for  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  comes 
very  naturally  from  the  author,  by  whom  w^e  are  told, 
in  the  chapter  alluded  to,  <<r  that  when  a  violent  exer¬ 
tion  in  coughing,  crying,  or  laughing  has  produced  it, 
(viz.  faurfting  of  the  lungs)  the  particular  feat  of  the 
complaint  will,  in  general,  be  pointed  out  by  fome 
degree  of  pain  in  the  part  where  the  rupture  of  the  ex* 
ternal  coverings  of  the  lungs  have  occurred/7 

€  Now,  whatever  intereft  this  author  may  have  in 
perfuading.  his  reader  that  laughing  is  dangerous,  and 
that  the  lungs  may  be  burft  by  immoderate  laughing, 
I  cannot  forbear  wiihing,  that  he  had  fatisfied  us  fo  far, 
as  to  have  mentioned  at  leaft  one  accident  or  faCt  of  this 
kind. 

<f  The  other  means  which  we  with  to  propofe77  ( fays 
Mr.  Bell)  for  drawing,  off  air  from  the  thorax,  is 
fuCtion ;  An  exhaufting  tyringe  may  be  fitted  with 
fuch  a  mouth,  of  ivorv  or  metal,  as  will  allow  it  to 
be  clofely  applied  ovei’  the  orifice  in  the  pleura.”  And 
•  ,  again 
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again  he  fays,  that  as  much  diftrefs  has,  on  feme 
occafions,  enfued  from  both  cavities  of  the  cheft  being 
at  the  fame  time  laid  open,  it  ought  never  to  be  at/ 
tempted.”  And  the'reafon  given  for  thefe  inconve- 
niencies,  and  the  kind  of  danger  that  is  apprehended, 
is  not  that  the  lungs  of  both  tides  would  c.oiiapfe,  and 
breathing  ceafe,  and  the  man  die;  but  it  is  this,  that 
the  two  cavities  of  the  cheft  being  laid  open  at  once,  and 
the  afr  being  admitted  into  both  cavities  at  once,  both 
cavities  would  inflame  at  once,  and  that  would  produce 
€s  much  distress/’  That  it  might  produce  much 
diftrefs  among  his  friends,  I  will  readily  allow ;  but  as 
for  the  patient’s  own  immediate  diftrefs,  that,  I  believe 
would  be  foon  over,  and  there  would  be  little  time  for 
relieving  him  by  fucking  up  the  air,  with  an  elaftie 
gum  bottle,  from  “  the  furface  of  the  lungs/’ 

‘  But  the  ferious  and  plain  conclulion  is  this,  that  the 
lungs  will  continue  giving  out  air  till  they  heal ;  that 
while  they  are  giving  out  air,  they  muft  lie  collapied  ; 
that  it  is  not  defirabie  that  they  fhould  be  moved,  fot 
their  lying  unmoved  is  the  belt  fecurity  againft  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  the  fureft  way  of  making  the  wound  of  the 
lungs  heal:  And  ftill  further,  we  cannot,  it  we  would, 
raife  the  wounded  lung,  nor  renew  its  f  unit  ions ;  it  is 
rent  fo  that  it  cannot  be  inflated ;  it  is  opprefled  with 
air  if  the  cheft  be  dole,  or  if  the  cheft  be  open,  the 
air  pafles  in  fo  freely  that  no  vacuum  can  be  formed  to 
move  the  lungs ;  and  as  for  infpiration  emptying, 
and  expiration  filling  the  breaft,  it  could  never  have 
been  fpoken  of  but  by  a  perfon  who  could  taik  about 
the  lungs  being  burft  with  laughing.  The  incifions 
which  have  been  fo  much  commended,  are  ufeful,  not 
by  raifing  the  wounded  lung,  or  renewing  its  function, 
for  that  attempt  is  abfurd  in  all  refpe/ts  ;  it  is  needlels, 
becaufe  though  a  man  does  not  live  fo  eafily,  yet  he 
does  live,  and  does  well  with  one  lung  only  ( 1  mean, 
breathing  only  with  the  lungs  of  the  one  line)  till  his 
cure  be  completed :  It  is  impoflible  to  accompli  ill  it, 
becaufe  the  wounded  lungs  being  ftill  open,  the  matter, 
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air,  or  blood,  iffuing  from  that  wound,  fills  the  thorax, 
and  prevents  a  vacuum  i  It  is  ufelefs  alfo  ;  for  it  is,  as 
I  conceive,  defirable,  that  the  lung  fhould  lie  col- 
lapfed  and  quiet  till  the  wound  in  it  heal ;  and,  therefore, 
thofe  free  incifions,  which  I  approve  of  as  much  as 
Mr.  Hewfon  could  do,  are  ufeful  only  where  the  breafi: 
is  much  opprefied  with  accumulated  blood  or  air;  and 
the  incifion  which  lets  out  that  blood  or  air,  alfo  lays 
open  the  thorax  fo  as  to  let  in  the  air  freely,  fb  that 
this  free  incifion  ferves  at  once  two  good  purpofes  ;  it 
makes  the  wounded  lungs  collapfe  entirely,  and  lets  the 
lungs  of  the  found  fide  quite  free/ 

The  proper  treatment  therefore  confifts  in  puncturing 
through  the  tkin,  near  the  wound,  and  in  other  parts, 
and  if  this  fails  to  afford  relief,  performing  the  operation 
for  the  empyema,  to  let  out  the  confined  air  or  blood. 

IV.  Of  extracting  the  Splinters  of  f raptured  Ribs,  Pieces 
of  Cloth,  Balls ,  or  other  foreign  Bodies. 

V.  Of  fupporting  the  Patient  under  the  prof ufe  Suppura¬ 
tions.  Under  thefe  heads,  the  obfervations  contain  no¬ 
thing  new. 

Mr.  Bell  fpeaks  at  great  length  of  the  impropriety  of 
employing  fetons  and  tents,  to  keep  open  the  wounds 
of  the  cheft,  and  enters  into  the  hiftory  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  thefe  means  in  furgery.  The  danger  and  in- 
conveniences  of  adopting  them  he  exemplifies  by  ci¬ 
tations  from  the  writings  of  authors  of  eminence. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  wounds  of  the  belly  the  author  offers 
many  judicious  obfervations.  Having  remarked  that 
in  thefe  cafes,  art  can  do  but  little  in  the  cure,  nature 
herfelf  cannot  do  much  ;  we  are  as  fpeCtators  merely, 
and  every  recovery  is  truly  an  efcape ;  he  lays  down 
the  following  fummary  rules; 

i.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  the  grCat  prefervative 
againft  internal  bleeding,  and  is  the  only  means  of  pre* 
venting  inflammation  ; — in  every  wound  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  you  mult  bleed  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

2.  Quietnefs, 
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2,  Ouietnefs,  reft,  and  opiates,  with  fomentations  to 
the  inflamed  belly,  are  next  in  importance  to  bleeding  ; 
and  the  belly  muft  be  kept  open  with  gentle  gly iters, 

but  never  with  laxative  medicines,  left  they  Ihould 
purge. 

3*  3  Patient  muft  very  refolutely  refrain  from  all 
food  for  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  for  diet  would  fupport  the 
Strength,  encourage  the  inflammation,  and  diiturb  the 
wound  by  a  flux  of  fasces,  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  rtfelf.  The 
patient  muft  refrain  from  food,  then,  that  the  inteftines 
may  not  be  moved.  He  muft  be  nourifhed  with  clyf- 
ters;  or  if  he  takes  any  thing  by  the  mouth,  let  it  be 
fome  jelly  or  foup,  which,  though  it  were  to  go  out  into 
the  abdomen,  might  be  abforbed. 

4*  lithe  wound  be  in  the  belly  merely,  and  a  found 
inteftine  be  forced  out,  you  muft  put  it  back  gently  with 
tiie  fingers,  and  flitch  the  outward  wound. 

5.  When  there  is  a  wounded  inteftine  which  you 
are  warned  of  only  by  the  palling  out  of  the  fasces, 
you  muft  not  pretend  to  fearch  for  it,  nor  put  in  your 
finger,  nor  expert  to  few  it  to  the  wound ;  but  you 
may  truft  that  the  univerfal  preflure  which  prevents 
great  eifufion  of  blood,  and  collects  the  blood  into 
one  place;  that  very  preftiire  which  always  caufes  the 
wounded  bowels  and  no  other  to  protrude,  will  make 
the  two  wounds,  the  outward  wound,  and  the  inward 
wound  of  the  inteftine  to  oppofe  each  other,  point  to 
point;  and  if  all  be  kept  thus  quiet,  though  but  for 
one  day,  fo  lively  is  the  tendency  to  inflame,  that 
that  adhefion  will  be  begun  which  is  to  lave  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life. 

6.  If  indeed  you  have  a  wounded  inteftine  fairly  in 
your  hand,  protruding  and  plainly  wounded,  it  were 
madnefs  to  let  it  go  back  into  the  abdomen,  where 
there  cannot  but  be  fome  danger  of  the  feces  getting 
out.  But  do  not  few  the  bowel  with  a  long  fu¬ 
ture,  in  hopes  of  doling  the  breach,  nor  follow  the 
ftrange  and  whimfical  inventions  of  cylinders  of  pa¬ 
per 
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per  or  iftnglafs,  which  it  is  eafier  to  ufe  in  experi¬ 
ments  upon  dogs,,  than  to  practice  in  real  wounds. 
You  muft  make  but  one  tingle  Hitch,  and  few  the 
wounded  inteftine  to  the  outward  wound— there  the 
gut  will  adhere,  throw  out  its  fasces  for  fome  time,  and 
then  heal,  the  outward  and  the  inward  wound  uniting 
in  one  knot  or  fear. 

7.  If  a  found  bowel  have  come  through  a  narrow 
wound,  and  be  fo  inflamed  that  you  cannot  pufh  it  back, 
you  rnuft  not  think  of  pricking  it  with  a  needle  or  an 
awl,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  Paree,  Dionis,  and  all  the 
older  furgeons  ;  you  mult  perform  the  operation  of 
hernia  by  flipping  in  your  linger  to  guide  the  knife, 
opening  the  wound  a  little  wider,  till  the  inteltine  is 
free,  and  then  hitching  the  outer  wound  after  the  iotef- 
tine  is  put  back.  % 

You  muft  take  all  poffible  pains,  both  about  the  fur-* 
gery  of  the  wound,  and  in  keeping  down  the  actions  of 
the  fyftem ;  for  you  perceive  that  there  are  fuch  chances 
as  make  every  cafe  interefting,  and  none  defperate. 

in  an  Appendix,  to  this  part  of  the  work,  Mr.  Bel! 
treats  with  no  lefs  juiiice  than  fever! ty  the  dodtrines 
laid  down  by  his  name-lake.  Ml*.  Benjamin  Bell,  in  his 
fyftem  of  furgery,  with  regard  to  Hitching  a  wounded 
inteftine.  From  thefe  it  is  very  plain,  as  the  author 
obferves,  that  the  mechanical  notions  of  this  writer  are 
utterly  incorrect;  that  he  has  no  conception  how  a  gut 
adheres,  nor  how  that  adhefion  may  be  allifted  by  a 
Angle  flitch,  nor  how  impolftble  it  mult  be  for  a  gut  to 
adhere,  or  to  do  any  thing  indeed  but  mortify,  by  being 
Hitched  all  round,  and  Hitched  even  with  a  double  row. 
That  a  man,  who  has  no  conception  of  a  gut  being  lure 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  firmnefs  of  his  own  Hitches, 
fhouid  propofe  a  double  row  of  Hitches,  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful ;  he  Ihould  juft  have  put  a  binding  round  it,  and  fq 
finifhed  this  admirable  operation. 

The  obfervations  on  wounds  of  the  head  are  in  general 
judicious,  but  have  not  much  of  novelty.  The  author, 
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indeed,  difluades  flrongly  from  bleeding  and  other  eva¬ 
cuations  in  cafes  of  concullion  or  compreflion,  and  ad- 
vifes  the  ufe  of  opium  and  wine,  conndering  fuch  cafes 
as  cafes  of  debility.  He  would  referve  his  bleedings  for 
fymptoms  of  inflammation. 

On  wounds  of  the  throat  Mr.  Bell  has  fpoken  with 
much  judgment.  He  points  out  the  abfolute  neceftity 
of  thoroughly  underhand  in  g  the  ftruHure  of  thefe  parts, 
and  how  numerous  the  blunders  are  into  which  writers 
have  fallen  from  an  ignorance  of  this.  The  chief  point, 
he  obferves,  to  be  remembered,  in  regard  to  wounds  of 
the  throat,  is  the  relation  of  the  carotid  arteries  to  the 
trachea  and  larynx ;  the  connection  of  the  great  veins 
and  nerves;  again,  with  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  firft  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  goes 
off.  Firft,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cheft  before  the  tra¬ 
chea;  and  that,  where  the  carotid  arteries  come  out 
from  the  cheft,  to  go  up  along  the  neck,  they  are  Icarce- 
ly  at  the  iides  of  the  trachea,  they  rather  run  before  it: 
But  that,  as  the  arteries  mount  up  the  neck,  they  in¬ 
cline  more  to  the  fide  of  the  trachea;  and  that  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  neck,  the  carotids  are  entirely  behind 
the  trachea ;  for  they  incline  towards  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  an4?  having  reached  it,  they  begin  there  to 
give  off  their  branches,  both  thofe  for  the  head  and  thofe 
for  the  neck.  From  this  obfervation  one  thing  very 
particular  is  explained, — how  a  wound  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  will  very  often  be  fatal,  while  a  wound  in 
the  upper  part  of  it  is  left  dangerous.  The  fuicide  fel- 
dom  firikes  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  and  it  is  by 
this  accident  of  ftriking  very  high -and  near  to  the  chin 
that  the  carotids  efcape. 

Next  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  carotid  artery, 
the  great  jugular  vein,  and  the  par  vagum,  or  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  lie  all  connected  with  each  other  very  clofe- 
ly,  being  all  enclofed  in  one  maft  of  cellular  fubftance, 
7  0  forming 
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forming  fomething  like  a  {heath.  Now,  fince  this  eighth 
pair  is  one  of  the  greateft  nerves  of  the  vifcera;  and 
iince,  by  experiments  upon  animals,  we  know  well, 
that  a  wound  of  it  is  more  fatal  than  a  wound  of  the 
brain  itfelf ;  this  puts  an  esad,  at  once,  to  all  queftions 
about  the  way  of  managing  wounds  of  the  carotid  ar¬ 
tery,  or  of  the  great  vein-  No  doubt,  thefe  may,  fome- 
times,  be  partially  wounded,  arid  the  nerve  efcape;  but, 
in  general,  the  nerve  will  be  cut  along  with  them,  and, 
at  all  events,  the  fear  of  including  it  will  prevent  our 
finking  with  a  needle  in  the  neck; — we  can  only  take 
up  the  carotid  artery,  when  we  fee  it  bleeding  with  open 
mouth,  and  can  pull  it  out  with  our  finger  and  thumb; 
and  how  near  it  is  to  an  impoffibility,  that  this  fliould 
happen,  and  the  patient  live  till  the  furgeon  arrive,  you 
may  eafily  conceive. 

Next,  this  plain  defcription  of  the  conneSions .  of 
the  trachea,  cefophagus,  carotid  artery,  vein,  and  nerves, 
explains  to  you  how  ignorantly  thofe  authors  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  wouncjs  of  the  throat,  who  tell  us,  firft,  a 
formal  Rory  about  the  wound  having  pa  {Ted  through  both 
trachea  and  cefophagus,  and  then,  how  the  patient  was 
cured for  it  is  impoffible  to  cut  acrofs  both  trachea 
and  cefophagus,  without  wounding  the  carotid  artery, 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves;  you  may 
guefs,  then,  whether  the  wounds  they  defcribed  were 
exactly  what  they  believed  them  to  be. 

Next,  their  reafon  for  faying,  in  fuch  cafes  (fo  eafily 
cured,)  that  the  wound  had  paffed  through  both  the 
trachea  and  the  cefophagus,  is  mighty  childifh ;  it  is 
merely  this — that  they  faw  both  air  and  food  come  out 
by  the  wound  ;  and  no  one  fcruplesto  fay,  when  he  fees 
both  air  and  food  come  out  by  the  wound,  that  the  tra¬ 
chea  and  cefophagus  are  both  cut,  while  the  fa6t  is,  that 
neither  the  oefophagus  nor  trachea  are  touched  in  the 
leafl;  degree — that  the  wound  is  much  above  them  ;  for 
a  filicide  always  ftrikes  immediately  under  the  chin;- — - 
his  wound,  as  far  as  I  have  obferved,  commonly  falls 
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in  the  line  or  lurk  of  the  fkin,  which  divides  the  neck 
from  the  chin:  That  is  the  place  where  the  os  hy aides 
lies,  and  he  commonly  cuts  the  os  hyoides  away  from  its 
connexion  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  or  pomum  adami* 
Now,  in  that  cafe,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  forming  the 
uppermoft  part  of  the  larynx,  is  not  touched  ;  the  rima 
glottidis  lies  below  the  wound,  quite  fafe;  the  wounds 
indeed,  feparates  the  epiglottis  from  the  glottis,  but  it 
leaves  the  glottis  and  the  larynx  quite  fafe  ;  it  only  fepa- 
rates  the  larynx  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  wound  in  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  it  is  rather  a 
wound  of  the  mouth  than  of  the  throat;  and  when  the 
food  comes  out,  along  with  fpittle  and  froth,  it  is  by 
rolling  over  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  fir£ 
branch  going  off  from  the  carotid  artery,  is  the  artery 
of  the  thyroid  gland;  that  it  comes  off  from  the  main 
artery  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  turns  downwards 
along  the  fide  of  the  throat,  to  plunge  it  into  its  gland. 
Now,  as  this  artery  lies  along  the  tide  of  the  trachea 
on  its  upper  part— and  as  its*  tendency  is  forwards,  to¬ 
wards  the  fore-part  of  the  trachea,  where  the  gland 
lies,  it  is  much  expofed,  and  is  almoft  always  cut— 
the  bleeding  from  it  is  terribly  profufe  ;  the  patient 
faints  ;  and  the  furgeon  naturally  believes  it  to  be  the 
carotid  artery  ;  if  the  furgeon  does  not  come  early, 
its  bleeding  is  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  carotid  artery  it- 
felf. 

«•  . 

On  dangerous  Wounds  of  the  Limbs *  The  author  here 
difcuffes  at  confiderable  length,  and  with  much  ability, 
the  queftion  refpe&ing  the  neceflity  of  amputation  of 
fhattered  limbf-  He  finds  k  impuflible  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Belguer,  who  diffuades  totally  from  amputation. 
Indeed  the  queftion  at  prefent,  we  believe,  amongft 
furgeons,  is  universally  decided.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Bell’s  general  ideas  on  this  fubjefl. 

i.  tc  The  chief  cafes  requiring  amputation  are  thole 
in  which  the  limb  is  cruihed  by  a  great  ball,  where  the 
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mufcles  are  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp,  the  bones  broken, 
the  limb  already  nearly  in  a  date  of  gangrene— or 
where  a  bomb  or  great  bullet  has  broken  the  bones  and 
hurt  the  joint,  although  it  fhould  not  have  torn  the  fkin, 
either  from  its  being  an  oblique  ball,  or  from  its  being 
almoft  fpent. 

2.  A  limb  having  the  great  bones  broken  by  a  mufket 
ball  piercing  the  limb  may  be  laved;  a  limb  in  which 
the  fecondary  branches  of  the  arteries,  or  even  the  great 
trunk  is  wounded  (if  the  bones  be  unhurt)  may,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  any  more  iimpie  aneurifm,  be  faved.  It  is 
only  the  complication  of  aneurifm,  broken  bones,  and 
wounded  joint,  that  makes  the  cafe  abfolutely  dange¬ 
rous:  and  fince  no  complication  of  circumftances  can 
admit  of  a  general  rule,  this  mud.  be  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  furgeon,  who  mud  prepare  himfelfby  a  review  of 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  danger,  to  reaion  upon  the  cir~ 
cumdances  of  each  cafe. 

3.  It  is  but  too  plain,  that  there  is  a  cafe  of  neceffity, 
and  a  cafe  of  election,  that  often  in  a  dying  army,  or  in 
a  dangerous  camp,  we  mud  be  under  the  diftreffing  al¬ 
ternative  of  cutting  off  limbs,  which,  in  happier  circum- 
dances,  might  have  been  faved,  or  of  feeing  our  patient 
die  a  miferable  and  violent  death.  It  is  eafier  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  waggons  with  a  well  amputated  dump,  than  with 
fwelled  and  broken  limbs,  coated  with  their  own  blood, 
and  new  arteries  torn  by  the  fradtu red  bones  at  every 
dep ;  and,  therefore,  if  your  patient  having  a  terribly 
fractured  limb,  cannot  lie  in  quiet ;  if  you  have  reafon 
to  fear,  that  before  he  can  arrive  at  any  hofpital,  the  limb 
will  have  fallen  into  gangrene,  or  the  man  himfelf  be 
delirious  or  convulfed,  if  he  have  wounded  arteries, 
which  the  furgeons  cannot  lecure,  and  that  he  cannot 
have  fkilful  nurfes,  ar  young  furgeons  to  watch  the 
bleedings,  you  mud  cut  off  the  limb.  But  here  alfo 
much  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  furgeon.  Nothing 
fee  ms  more  harfh  or  unfeeling,  than  to  fay  that  any  cir~ 
cumdances  can  be  an  apology  for  a  thing  which  fhould 
not  be  done ;  but  dill  it  ii  plain,  that  the  circumdances 
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of  an  army,  or  a  befieged  city,  make  a  part  of  the  cafe 
of  every  individual  foldier  in  that  city  or  army,  and  that 
the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  according  to  the  vulgar  adage, 
is  itfelf  a  law. 

4.  If  the  thigh  bone  be  broken  into  many  pieces, 

and  with  large  fplinters  driven  through  the  Ikin,  if  the 
knee  joint  be  Chattered  and  torn,  if  the  tibia  and  fibula 
be  terribly  fractured,  as  by  a  ball,  or  a  loaded  carriage 
paffing  over  it,  and  that  along  with  that  compound  frac¬ 
ture,  with  crufhed  bones,  detached  fplinters,  and  the 
fkin  and  mufcles  macerated  in  a  proportioned  degree, 
there  alfo  be  lacerations  of  the  tibial  and  fibular  arteries, 
the  limb  cannot  be  faved.  And  although  the  foot  may 
be  faved  when  a  ball  has  palled  through  the  heel  bone, 
or  has  palled  quite  through  the  tarfus  (although  it  have 
fpl intered  all  the  bones,]  yet  when  the  ball  Hicks  in  the 
tarfus,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  wound  (often  followed  by 
locked  jaw  or  gangrene)  in  Which  it  is  difficult  to  lave 
the  foot ;  but  when  both  the  ancle  joint  is  laid  open, 
and  the  tarfus  alfo  is  much  lacerated  and  difordered,  it 
Is  almolt  impoffible  tofave  the  foot,  it  had  better  be  cut 
off/  '  '  ;  v 

5.  In  this  fourth  rule  I  have  mentioned  chiefly  the 
dangerous  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity  ;  and  the  rea- 
fon  of  my  doing  this  falls  now  to  be  explained;  for  it  is 
really  in  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity,  chiefly,  that 
we  are  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity  of  cutting  off  the 
limb.  The  lower  extremity  is  larger,  forming  a  great 
proportion  of  the  whole  body,  whence  a  high  fever  and 
greater  pain  enfue ;  and  in  its  wounds  there  are  larger 
arteries  to  bleed,  greater  bones  to  be  reunited  or  refto* 
red,  and  larger  malfes  of  mufcle  and  Ikin,  to  fall  into 
inflammation;  but  the  chief  danger  is  the  confinement 
in  wounds  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  confequent 
lofs  of  health.  The  uniform  pofture  exhaufts  the  (pints, 
and  the  profufe  difeharges  exhauft  the  firength  ;  and  few 
have  firength  to  go  through  all  the  hardfhips  of  a  nine 
months  cure.  Whereas,  in  wounds  of  the  upper  extre¬ 
mities, 
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itiities,  the  proportion  of  the  wound  to  the  whole  fyffem 
is  fmall,  the  fever  flight ;  the  cafe  is  in  all  refpedts  more 
manageable  ;  a  man  wounded  in  the  arm  can  be  carried 
With  little  comparative  buffering  from  a  field  of  battle, 
and  he  is  not  confined  for  months  to  a  loathfome  hofpi- 
tal  ;  the  moment  that  his  fever  is  gone,  he  is  able  to 
rife,  he  recovers  his  health,  and  he  preserves  it  during 
the  whole  cure. 

We  ftruggle  long  and  patiently  to  preferve  the  hand, 
for  it  is  by  his  hands  that  the  poor  man  earns  his  bread ; 
but,  in  a  great  wound  of  the  leg,  we  ought  not  always, 
by  a  long  confinement,  to  rilk  his  lofs  to  fiociety,  or  to 
ihofe  who  are  depending  upon  him ;  and,  when  he  is 
forced  to  lofe  his  leg,  he.  Hill  having  his  hands  to  work 
with,  continues  a  ufeful  citizen,  though,  no  doubt,  he 
will  be  ufeleis  as  a  foldier;  and  this  very  diftindtion 
conftitutes,  I  believe,  the  chief  diftindtion  betwixt  the 
pradtice  of  the  Englifh  and  of  the  Pruffian  burgeon* 
whole  decifion  on  this  point  has  been,  if  I  am  not 
•greatly  miftaken,  fettled  by  lome  higher  authority  than 
that  of  a  jury  of  army  burgeons. 

6.  Amputation  Ihould,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  limb 
is  plainly  and  irrecoverably  difordered,  be  performed 
on  the  lpot. 

When  the  operation  has  been  delayed,  either  by  the 
Inconveniencies  of  your  fituation,  the  tardinefs  of  con- 
iultants,  or  by  the  real  accidents  and  difficulties  of  the 
cafe  •  in  Ihort,  wherever  the  pain  or  f welling,  fever,  or 
convullion,  have  come  on,  there  you  mult  refrain  from 
prefent  operation,  and  muft  try  to  fave  the  limb.  But 
again,  alter  the  patient,  having  efcaped  the  fir  ft  dan¬ 
gers  of  gangrene,  has  lain  for  fix  weeks,  or  two 
months,  under  profufe  fuppurations  or  exfoliating 
bones ;  if,  while  you  are  trying  to  fupport  him  with 
bark  and  wine,  but  with  very  poor  hopes  of  accom- 
pliffiing  a  cure,  he  fliould  plainly  be  finking  under  the 
hedtic  fever,  then  again  amputation  may  be  propofed ; 
but  it  is,  on  one  hand,  very  diftrefling  to  throw  away 
all  hope,  and,  lofe  the  advantages  which  our  patient 
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has  ftruggled  for  through  fo  much  buffering  and  dam 
ger  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  life,  which  was 
at  fir  ft  in  danger  from  pain  and  gangrene,  is  now  a  fe~ 
cond  time  in  danger  from  colliquative  fuppurations 
and  a  hedtic,  which  waftes  his  ftrength ; — but  this  very 
weakriefs,  which  has  brought  him  into  this  condition, 
is  io  far  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  that 
it  may  be  fairly  queflioned,  whether  this  fecond  pe¬ 
riod  be  not  fitter  for  amputation  than  the  firfL 

7.  With  regard  to  the  operation  itfelf,  1  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  French  and 
Pruffian  burgeons  proceeded  from  operations,  either 
done  under  inaufpicious  circumftances,  or  in  themfelves 
ill  performed ;  and  that,  by  a  prudent  choice  in  point 
of  time,  and  neatnefs  in  the  manner  of  performing  the 
operation— a  particular  care  in  fecuring  the  arteries, 
and  every  endeavour  to  keep  your  patient  clean  and 
warm  in  an  eafy  condition,  and  in  general  health, 
you  will  be  fuccefsful,  not  indeed  in  the  proportions  of 
private  pradtice,  but  in  proportion  to  your  means  and 
opportunities;  and  more  than  this,  no  man  of  good 
fenfe  can  look  for. 

8-  To  conclude;  you  muft  never  amputate  during 
fever,  pain,  convullion,  great  fwellings  of  the  limbs, 
but  moft  efpecially,  during  that  high-coloured  inflam¬ 
mation  which  betokens  approaching  gangrene  ;  there 
the  difeafe  is  in  the  conftitution  ;  by  cutting  off  the 
limb,  you  do  not  cut  off  the  difeafe: — The  gangrene, 
in  two  days,  fhows  itfelf  upon  the  flump,  or  the  con- 
vullions,  which  ceafe,  perhaps,  for  a  moment,  re¬ 
turn  along  with  thofe  ftartings  which  follow  amputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  follow  a  bending  back  of  the  body, 
locked  ja  w,  and  a  very  cruel  death.  T  his  is  the  rea- 
fon  of  our  performing  amputation,  either  on  the  in- 
ilant,  viz.  before  thefe  terrible  fymptoms  have  begun, 
or  later  ;  and,  aftef  they  have  ceafed,  this  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Le  Dran’s  axiom,  “  That  where  there  is  plain™ 
ly  a  neceflity  for  lofing  a  limb,  the  fooner  it  is  done 
the  better/' — And  my  intention  in  this  reafoning,  and 
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ihefe  remarks,  is  to  eftablifli  this  rule  in  your  minds 
above  all  the  fedudtion  of  wonderful  cafes,  which, 
though  furely  true,  are  yet  mere  exceptions,  which  it 
were  better  for  you  not  to  know,  than  truth  to  too 
much. 

From  the  fpecimens  above  prefen  ted,  the  reader  will 
readily  perceive,  that  the  hr  iking  character  of  thefe 
difcourfes,  is  promptnefs  of  decifion  and  clearnefs  of 
defcription*-  We  think  it  a  work  admirably  calculated 
to  imprefs  ftudents  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  lcience  of  lurgery,  and  to  enable  them  to  detedt 
abundance  of  errors,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fy items 
written  by  authors  who  have  related  much  more  than 
they  have  feen,  or  indeed  than  has  ever  really  exiited. 

,y  "  .  -  .  ;  ' 


Art.  LXVII.  A  new  Method,  of  operating  for  the 
Femoral  Hernia:  Tranflated  Jrom  the  Spanifh  of 
Don  Antonio  Gimbernat,  Surgeon  to  the  King  of 
Spain .  To  which  are  added ,  with  Plates ,  by  the 
Tranflator ,  Queries  refpecling  a  fafer  Method  of 
performing  Inoculation  ;  and  the  Treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  Fevers.  Odtavo,  70  pages,  price  2s.  6d.  — 
Johnfon,  London,  1795. 

THE  improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  femoral  hernia,  fuggefted  in  this 
pamphlet,  is  grounded  on  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts  immediately  concerned. 
In  the  ufual  mode  of  dividing  the  Fallopian  ligament, 
much  danger  is  incurred  of  wounding  either  the  fper- 
matic  or  epigaitric  artery  ;  and  this  danger,  Mr.  Gim¬ 
bernat  profelles  to  avoid  altogether  by  the  mode  of 
operating  which  he  has  here  recommended.  To  make 
this  underftood,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  follow  the  author 
in  his  defcription  of  the  crural  arch. 

c  In  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  external 
oblique  mufcle  forms  a  ftrong  and  broad  aponeurofis. 

The 
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The  fibres  are  parallel ;  they  defcend  obliquely  from 
without  inwards  ;  and  the  lower  extend  from  the  fu- 
perior  anterior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  os  pubis,  at  a 
little  ditlance  from  which  they  open  into  two  bands,  or 
pillars,  to  form  the  inguinal  ring.  In  all  this  tradt,  the 
aponeurolis  forms  a  duplicature  inwards.  This  dupli* 
cature,  which  is  more  manifeft  towards  the  os  pubis, 
conftitutes  a  ftrong  whitifli  cord,  which  Fallopius  lup- 
pofed  to  be  a  ligament ;  and  fo  it  was  called,  till  of  late, 
when  it  received  the  name  of  crural  arch,  becaufe  at 
the  top  of  the  thigh,  it  has  fome  diftant  refemblance 
to  an  arch  or  vault.  The  aponeurotic  duplicature  in  its 
infide  forms  a  canal,  which  is  larger  towards  the  os 
pubis,  and  lodges  the  fpermatic  vellels.  Thele  veh 
fels  run  for  a  certain  fpace  through  the  canal,  before 
they  traverfe  the  inguinal  ring,  where  the  canal  ter¬ 
minates. 

f  Between  the  ilium  and  os  pubis,  the  arch  is  kept 
fufficiently  tenfe  by  an  expanfion  of  the  fafcia  lata,  which 
unites  intimately  with  it  in  its  whole  length,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  if  the  expanfion  be  cut,  the  arch  is  con* 
liderably  relaxed.  In  the  natural  Hate,  the  tendons  of 
the  pfoas  and  iliac  mufcles  pafs  beneath  it,  as  alfb  the 
great  crural  vellels,  and  the  lymphatic  coming  from 
the  lower  extremity.  In  the  difeafed  hate,  fome  of 
the  parts  contained  in  the  abdomen  alfo  pafs,  and  form 
a  tumour  at  the  lower  part  of  the  groin.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  crural  hernia. 

c  This  arch  oilers  to  our  confi deration  fome  peculiar 
contrivances,  little  or  not  at  all  underllood,  though  the 
knowledge  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  crural  hernia,  and  to  the  fafe  operation  for  its  cure. 
When  the  inferior  band  feparates  from  the  fuperior,  to 
form  the  inguinal  ring,  it  goes  to  infer!  jtfelf  in  a  tu¬ 
bercle  of  the  os  pubis,  which  has  been  denominated  its 
fpine,  and  which  gives  origin  to  the  creft  of  the  fupe¬ 
rior  branch  of  this  bone,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
linea  ileo-pedtinea ;  moreover  this  pillar  is  not  only  in- 
ferted  into  the  fpine  by  a  conliderabie  union  of  aponeu- 
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foticai  fibres,  but  the  duplicature  of  the  arch  being’ 
much  greater  there,  it  is  continued  inwards  along  the 
crefi  of  the  pubis,  by  means  of  a  remarkable  plait  or 
duplicature,  confifiing  of  a  portion  of  the  aponcurofis. 
1  he  particular  difpolition  of  this  duplicature,  extending 
from  below  upwards,  and  its  iniertion  from  the  fpine 
to  the  end  of  the  crefi,  which  makes  more  than  an  inch 
in  fome  fubjedfs,  is  highly  worthy  of  our  confideration ; 
for  without  it,  we  fhould  all  probably  fuffer  large  and 
dangerous  protrufions  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 
In  conlequence  of  this  ftrndfure,  the  crural  arch  has 
twro  edges  ;  one  external,  rounded  like  a  cord,  thicker 
tow  ards  the  pubis,  and  refembling  a  ligament,  as  Fal¬ 
lopius  actually  denominated  it ;  to  this  adheres  the  ex* 
pan  lion  of  the  fafcia  lata :  in  emaciated  perfons,  the 
diredf  ion  and  tenkon  of  this  cord  may  be  felt  through 
the  integuments.  The  other  edge,  which  I  have  called 
internal,  is  the  termination  of  the  edge  of  the  aponeu- 
rofis ;  it  is  very  thin,  and  from  its  origin  unites  ultimately 
with  the  aponeurofis,  that  covers  the  iliac  mufcle.  This 
firidt  union,  and  that  of  the  fafcia  lata  with  the  external 
edge,  are  mofi  perceptible  from  the  anterior  fuperior 
fpine  of  the  ilium  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crural 
veflels ;  hence  the  crural  arch  is  more  flattened  and 
down  in  all  this  courfe  on  the  iliac  mufcle,  ferving  it 
as  a  band  to  keep  it  in  its  place  during  its  contradlions  - 
confequently  it  is  impoffible  that  a  crurial  hernia  can 
ever  take  place  in  this  tradt,  as  fome  have  fuppofed. 

*  As  foon  as  this  inter  texture  of  aponeuroiis  reaches 
the  great  fecondary  external  iliac  artery,  there  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  internal  edge  of  the"  crural  arch  a 
membranous  expanfion  (which  is  ftrengthened  by  the 
tendon  of  the  fmall  pfoas  mufcle,  w  hen  this  mufcle  ex- 
ifts, )  and  infinuates  itfelf  behind  the  great  fecondary 
external  iliac  artery  and  vein.  This  expanfion  goes 
to  be  inferted  clofe  to  the  external  edge  of  the  pediineus 
mufcle:  moreover,  one  lamina  from  it  pafies  over  that 
mufcle,  and  is  attached  to  the  crefi  of  the  branch  of  the 
os  pubis,  where  it  is  united  w  ith  the  duplicature  of  the 
arch  which  terminates  in  the  fame  crefi.  By  this  union 
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Is  formed  a  fpecies  of  ligament  which  pailes  along  the 
creft„  below  which  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  pec- 
tineus  mufcl'e  is  inferted. 

'  From  this  diviiion  of  the  crural  arch  there  arifes 
an  aponeurotic  fheath  at  the  top  of  the  thigh ;  it  begins 
at  the  crural  arch  itfelf,  clofe  to  the  os  pubis  ;  fo  that 
the  expan  fi  on,  which  has  been  defcribed  as  lent  from 
the  internal  edge  of  the  arch,  and  palling  behind  the 
iliac  veilels,  forms  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fheath, 
while  the  anterior  is  formed  by  the  external  edge  of 
the  fafcia  lata. 

f  The  iliac  veilels,  enveloped  in  the  cellular  fubflance 
of  the  peritonaeum,  enter  into  this  fheath  in  their  paf- 
fage  out  of  the  abdomen  ;  there  are  likewife  fome 
glands  and  lymphatics  in  it ;  but  the  crural  nerve  al¬ 
ways  pailes  without  the  fheath  towards  its  external  and 
pofterior  part. 

f  The  iliac  artery  and  vein,  before  they  enter  into 
the  fheath,  fend  off  the  epigaftric  veilels  by  its  anterior 
part:  tliefe  veilels  pafs  obliquely  inwards,  between  the 
crural  arch  and  fpermatic  veilels,  which  they  appear 
to  embrace  on  their  entrance  into  the  canal  of  the  arch. 
From  the  external  lateral  parts  of  the  iliac  veilels,  after 
their  entrance  into  the  fheath,  are  fent  off' the  fmall 
inferior  iliac  branches,  which  take  their  courie  towards 
the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  clofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  internal  and  tranfverfe  mufcles,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  duplicature  of  the  crural  arch. 

f  In  the  internal  lateral  parts  of  the  fheath  clofe  to 
the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  precifely  where  the  infer¬ 
tion  of  the  duplicature  of  the  arch  ends,  and  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  great  fecondary  iliac  vein,  there  is  left  & 
foramen  fufficicntly  diftincft,  almoft  round,  at  which 
many  lymphatic  veilels  enter.  A  lymphatic  gland  is 
fometimes  fitted  into  this  foramen,  and  the  parts  which 
form  the  crural  hernia  always  pafs  through  it,  confe- 
quently  we  may  properly  call  it  the  crural  ring .  A 
tingle  gland  placed  in  this  ring  would  prevent  the  iffue 
©f  the  parts  contained  in  the  abdomen  ;  but  if  a  portion 
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of  the  inteftine  fhould  flide  behind,  lo  as  to  get  out  of 
the  cavity,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the 
hernia  at  firft.  A  furgeon  not  acquainted  with  the  (true,, 
ture  would  be  much  emba railed  if  he  were  to  attempt 
the  operation. 

*  The  great  iliac  vefiels  occupy  the  principal  portion 
of  the  orifice  of  the  (heath  ;  the  fpermatic  veilels  clofe 
a  little  of  the  external  fide  before  they  enter  the  canal 
of  the  arch.  The  epigaftic  veilels,  in  their  way  to  the 
mufculus  rectus,  cover  it  fufficiently  in  its  anterior  and 
internal  part.  Laftlv,  fome  aponeurotic  fibres  turn  in 
from  the  internal  edge  of  the  arch  ;  and  a  few  lympha¬ 
tic  glands  aftift  in  Hopping  it  completely,  fb  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  parts  contained  in  the  abdomen  to 
make  their  way  out,  except  through  the  crural  ring. 

4  If  the  particular  ftrudture  of  the  crural  arch  and 
its  tenfion,  as  kept  up  by  the  expanfion  of  the  faicia 
lata,  be  confidered,  we  (hall  clearly  fee  the  reafon  why 
the  crural  feldom  obtains  fo  great  a  bulk  as  the  inguinal 
hernia.  We  (hall  like  wife  fee  why  the  tumor  is  regu¬ 
larly  round,  hard,  and  ilippery ;  a  circumftance  that 
caufes  much  hesitation  and  even  milt  kes  in  practiti¬ 
oners  of  fmall  experience.  We  (hall  a Ifo  perceive  why 
the  operation  is  more  dangerous,  and  reduction  with¬ 
out  operation  more  difficult.  This  difficulty  ha  laid 
practitioners  of  the  greateft  credit  under  the  neceili iy! 
of  performing  an  operation  which  they  dreaded,  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  know  how  to  fteer,  betides  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  threatened  the  patient’s  life.’ 

c  Method  of  operating.  The  patient  being  placed  as 
for  the  operation  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  and  the  hernial 
fac  being  properly  laid  open,  an  attempt  fhould  be  made, 
if  the  inteftine  be  uninjured,  to  replace  it  by  the  hand. 
For  this  purpofe  a  little  more  of  the  inteftine  fhould  be 
drawn  out,  becaufe  fome  times  the  incarcerated  portion 
is  fo  ftrongly  contradted  as  not  to  allow  paflage  to  the 
matter  contained  in  the  part  beyond.  This  is  frequent¬ 
ly  the  only  impediment  to  redudfion  :  it  is  generally  to 
Be  overcome  by  bringing  to  the  ring,  ifpoffible,  a  por¬ 
tion 
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lion  of  the  inteftine  that  has  remained  in  the  abdomen. 
This  not  having  flittered  ltrangulation,  will  not  be  con¬ 
tracted  like  that  which  has  buffered  it  for  hours  and  days. 

*  If  the  reduction  cannot  be  efieCtcd  in  this  way,,  it  is 
abfolutely  necelfary  to  divide  the  part  that  occafions  the 
itrangulations.  For  this  purpofe  introduce,  along  the 
internal  fide  of  the  inteltine,  a  canulated  or  grooved 
found,  with  a  blunt  end  and  a  channel  of  fufficient 
depth.  This  is  to  be  directed  obliquely  inwards,  till  it 
enter  the  crural  ring,  which  will  be  known  by  the  in- 
creafed  refinance ;  as  alfo  when  its  point  retts  upon  the 
branch  of  the  os  pubis.  Then  fufpend  the  introduction ; 
and  keeping  the  found  (with  your  left  hand,  if  you  are 
operating  on  the  right  fide,  and  v.  v.)  firmly  retting 
upon  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  fo  that  its  back  fnall 
be  turned  towards  the  inteftine  and  its  canal  to  the  fym- 
phvfis  pubis,  introduce  gently  with  your  other  hand  in¬ 
to  the  groove  of  the  found  a  biftoury  with  a  narrow  blade 
and  blunt  end,  till  it  enter  the  ring :  its  entry  will  be 
known,  as  before,  by  a  little  increafe  of  refiftance* 
Cautiouily  prefs  the  biftoury  to  the  end  of  the  canal : 
and  employing  your  two  hands  at  once,  carry  both  in- 
ftruments  clofe  along  the  branch  to  the  body  of  the 
pubis,  drawing  them  out  at  the  fame  time.  By  this 
eafy  operation  you  will  divide  the  internal  edge  of  the 
crural  arch  at  its  extremitv,  and  within  four  or  five 
lines  of  its  duplicature ;  the  remainder  continuing  firmly 
attached  by  the  inferior  band  or  pillar,  of  which  it  is  the 
continuation.  This  limple  incilion  being  thus  made 
without  the  fmalleft  danger,  the  internal  border  of  the 
arch,  which  forms  the  ltrangulation,  will  be  conlider* 
ably  relaxed,  and  the  parts  will  be  reduced  with  the 
greateft  cafe. 

f  By  this  new  method,  the  operation  for  the  crural 
hernia,  which  the  molt  celebrated  furgeons  have  juitly 
accounted  extremely  dangerous,  is  rendered  the  molt 
fimple  and  fafe  of  all  that  are  pra&i  fed  in  cafes  ©f  ftraru 
gnlated  hernia. 
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f  The  Fallopian  ligament  is  not  at  all  concerned  in 
this  operation ;  neither  can  the  ipermatic  cord  or  fper- 
matic  artery,  much  lets  the  epigaftric,  be  divided,  for 
all  thefe  parts  are  left  at  the  fhoulders  of  the  iound,  and 
far  remote  from  the  edge  of  the  biftoury.  The  fame 
may  be  laid  of  the  obturatrix  artery,  when  it  arifes 
from  the  great  fecondary  external  iliac,  though  it  paf- 
fes  over  the  branch  of  the  pubis  in  its  way  to  the  fora¬ 
men  obturator.  If  by  chance  any  of  its  fmall  branches 
extend  to  the  duplicature,  they  are  fo  very  minute  that 
they  carry  with  them  no  danger.  1  may  fay  the  fame 
of  another  fmall  anomalous  artery,  that  occationally 
ramifies  through  this  part,  fince  cappillary  vellels  are 
never  obftacles  to  operations  of  furgery. 

The  danger  mo  ft  to  be  dreaded,  is  that  of  wounding 
the  urinary  bladder,  which  would  certainly  be  expofed, 
it  it  were  full  at  the  time  of  operation  ;  but  it  cannot 
poffibly  be  wounded  if  empty.  The  precaution,  there¬ 
fore,  of  making  the  patient  evacuate  his  urine  a  little 
before  the  operation,  which  was  obferved  by  Garan* 
geot  in  fiich  cafes,  muft  by  no  means  be  negledted. 

f  In  pregnancy  of  four  months  and  upwards,  the 
uterus  may  alfo  be  wounded.  To  avoid  this  injury,  a 
biitoury,  blunt  at  the  end,  is  to  be  employed,  like  that 
which  Arnaud  ufed  in  the  bubonocele.  Befides,  we 
muft  take  care  not  to  introduce  it  far,  and  to  have  the 
patient  greatly  inclined  to  the  oppofite  fide/ 

The  author  has  pradfifed  this  method  fuccefsfully  in 
tw7o  cafes  ;  and  two  others  have  been  communicated 
to  him  by  Profefior  Torner,  of  Barcelona.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  are  added  twro  plates,  explanatory  of 
the  ftrudture  of  the  crural  arch/ 

Dr.  George  Fordyce  a  fhort  time  ft  nee*  had  fuggefted 
an  opinion,  that  in  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  the 
lets  matter  is  applied,  the  more  mild  will  be  the  difeafe.  - 
From  this  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  to  whom  we  are 

indebted 

*  Vide  Tranfadions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  me¬ 
dical  and  chirurgical  Knowledge, 
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indebted  for  the  tranflation  of  the  above  work,  that  if 
it  were  advantageous  to  introduce  a  fmall  quantity  of 
variolous  matter  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  this  might 
be  done  by  diluting  the  matter  with  water.  This  idea. 
Dr.  Beddoes  communicated  to  his  medical  friends,  two 
of  whom  he  found  had  abtually  adopted  the  practice ; 
the  refult  of  which  is  here  given. 

Mr.  Wayte,  of  Caine,  in  Wiltllure,  in  anfwer  to 
the  particular  heads  of  inquiry,  made  by  Dr.  Beddoes, 
obferves,  that  the  dilution  was  by  an  equal  quantity,  or 
fometimes  more,  of  water— at  leaft  eight  hundred  were 
inoculated  from  this,  one  of  which  only  died,  a  child  of 
five  months.  As  to  the  comparative  mildnefs,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  patients  w'ent  through  the  difeafe  with¬ 
out  any  irregular  or  dangerous  fymptoms  ;  not  more 
than  five  or  fix  out  of  the  whole  number  had  full  crops, 
and  thefe  were  diftinbf, 

Mr.  Rolph,  furgeon,  at  Thornbury,  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  gives  a  fimilar  teftimony. 

To  infure  the  application  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  dilu¬ 
ted  matter,  and  alfo  to  infure  a  luperficial  wound. 
Dr.  Beddoes  advifes,  hrft,  to  apply  a  Uifrerof  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall  lize,  not  more  than  a  very  fmall  fraction 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  over  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid 
mufcle.  After  the  fcarf  fain  has  rifen,  and  all  pain  has 
lubfided,  open  the  velication,  and  let  out  the  liquid.  — 
Secondly,  mix  fome  variolous  matter  with  ten  or  twen¬ 
ty  times  its  bulk  of  water  ;  dip  the  point  of  a  camel  s 
hair  pencil  into  the  diluted  matter,  and  touch  the  ex- 
pofed  Ikin  as  lightly  as  you  can. 

On  the  fubjedf  of  fever,  Dr.  Beddoes  remarks,  that 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  Drs.  Clarke,  Wade,  Rulh, 
Chifholm,  and  Mr.  Boag,  is  in  favour  of  the  ufe  of 
quickfilver  in  certain  cafes  of  this  difeafe.  Hence,  Dr. 
Beddoes  fuppofes,  that  this  mineral  would  probably  be 
of  edential  utility  in  many  fevers  common  in  this  coun  ¬ 
try  ;  and  its  effebfs  are  thus  accounted  for.  Since,  in 
fevers  the  fyilem  continually  pahes  from  a  ftate  cf 
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torpor  to  a  {late  of  excitement,  may  not  the  increafed 
action  of  the  falivary  glands  tend  to  keep  the  whole 
body  in  a  more  equable  Hate,  and  prevent  the  forma- 
lion  of  fever  fits?  Salivation  is  Hated  to  be  effential  to 
the  cure.  Will  falivation  prevent  the  return  of  the  fits 
of  intermittents  ?  - 

~^rrr:r - —  ■'  . . - 

Art.  LXVIII.  Medical  Extradls .  Vols,  Land  II. 
i  price  6s.  each. 

(continued  from  page  498.) 

^TP'HE  prefent  volumes  contain  an  inquiry  into  the 
ft  nature  of  health,  and  the  laws  of  the  fibrous  and 
nervous  fyftems. 

Sedlion  1.  On  Stimuli.— 2.  Law  1.  A  due  Excitement 
Is  necefiary  for  the  maintenance  of  Health  and  Vigour. 
—3.  Of  extreme  Heat.- — 4.  Of  moderate  Heat  and 
extreme  Cold. — 3.  On  Light.- — 6.  On  Air.— 7.  On 
Exercife. — 8.  On  Food.—  9.  Of  the  Gaftric  Solvent, 
and  the  relative  digefiibility  of  Food. — 10.  Practical 
Obfervations. — 11.  Of  the  Vital  or  Oxygen  Air  en¬ 
tering  into  the  compofition  of  our  Body. — 12.  Of  the 
fCloathing  of  Infants. — 13.  Of  the  Cloathing  of  Adults. 

- — 14.  Of  Vifion. — 15.  Of  Hearing. —  1 6.  Of  the 
Touch. — *17.  Of  Pain. — 18.  Of  the  fenfation  of  Heat 
and  Cold. — 19.  Of  Smelling. — 20.  Of  Tafie.— 21.  Of 
Imagination. — 22.  On  Anger. — 23.  On  Enthufiafm. — 
24.  Of  Love. — 25.  Of  Social  Affedlion. — 26.  Of  Vir¬ 
tue. — 27.  Of  Hope. —28.  Of  Fear. — 29.  Of  Habit.— 
35.  Law  2.  A  too  great  excitement  of  any  Organ  ex- 
baufts  the  excitability  of  the  Contra&ilc  Fibre. — 36.  Of 
Oxygen  as  the  principle  of  Irritability.— 37.  Law  3.  A 
defedive  {Emulation  of  any  Organ  accumulates  Irritabi¬ 
lity  in  the  moving  Fibres. — 38.  Of  Cold.— 39.  The 
manner  in  which  Colds  and  Inflammatory  Fevers  are 
produced. — 40.  Of  Darknefs.— 41.  Of  Sleep.- — 42. 

Some 
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Some  prabtical  Obfervations.—  43.  Of  Impure  Air.-— 
44.  Of  Reft, — 45.  Of  Hunger.— 46.  On  Afphyxia 
from  Cold. 

From  the  above  ftatement  our  readers  will  form  an 
idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  work.  Its  profeffed 
objebt  is  to  diffufe  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  medicine  among  mankind,  and  to  enlighten  them  on 
the  fubjedt  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  Phylicians  often 
lament,  it  is  obferved,  that  their  patients  will  not  purfue 
the  diiebtions  given  them;  and  indeed,  when  their  fenfe 
is  not  perfuaded,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  tempted  to 
follow  their  own  fancies.  From  po {felling  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy  in  health 
and  in  dffeafe,  they  will  be  enabled  to  diftinguilh  the 
pra&itioner  of  model!  merit  from  the  quack,  who  wades 
in  darknefs,  and  tries  his  fpecific  remedies  one  alter 
another,  until  the  patient  recovers  more  by  accident, 
and  the  efforts  of  nature,  than  by  the  effects  of  his  art. 
Knowledge  and  improvement  become  daily  more  widely 
diffused.  Men  of  feience  begin  to  exercife  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  one  of  the  molt  important  fubjedts  to  man;  • 
and  when  this  comes  generally  to  be  the  case,  abltruse 
and  unintelligible  doftrines  will  be  exploded,  and  the 
tyrannv  of  empty  pomp  and  learned  myltery  in  medi¬ 
cine  will  be  driven  to  ieek  fhelter  among  lefs  cultivate^ 
foeieties. 

With  refpeft  to  the  propriety  of  diffufing  medical 
knowledge,  we  have  but  one  opinion.  It  would  be  be¬ 
neficial  to  both  the  patient,  and  the  deferving  practitio¬ 
ner;  to  the  former  infinitely  fo.  Philolbphic  inltru&i- 
ons  (fays  Dr.  Adair)  on  the  important  fubject  of  health, 
delivered  in  a  familiar  way,  cannot  injure  in  the  leaft 
medical  men  who  have  the  high  advantage  of  experience 
together  with  education?  for  no  fober  man  of  commor* 
fenfe  will  trull  the  fajvation  of  his  foul  to  a  cobler,  nor 
employ  a  taylor  to  defend  his  property  in  Weltminlter- 
Hall.  lam  therefore  fully  perfuaded  (fays  he)  that 
when  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation  are  taught  what  has 
hitherto  been  called  the  myltery  of  the  profeffion,  men 
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in  general  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  fupport  the  regular 
faculty,  and  will  be  weaned  from  being  quacked  by  mif- 
creants  who  are  as  little  qualified  to  practice  phyfick,  as 
a  cobler  is  to  preach,  or  a  taylor  to  plead  a  caufe,  or  a 
mender  of  kettles  to  repair  (an  inftrument  of  far  lefs 
complicated  ftru&ure  than  the  human  body)  your  watch. 

This  work,  as  its  title  imports,  confifts  almoft  entirely 
of  extrafls  from  the  various  authors  who  have  lately 
written  on  the  new  chemiftry,  and  its  application  to  me¬ 
dicine,  in  a  word,  the  aerial  pra&itioners.  Like  them, 
too,  the  compiler  carries  his  opinions  farther  than,  we 
fear,  itrifl:  philofophy  would  warrant.  But  time  is  the 
only  regulator  in  thefe  matters.  It  will  probably  be 
long  before  thefe  opinions  will  receive  their  juft  appre¬ 
ciation. 

Art.  LXIX.  Briefe  auf  •  einer  Reise  durch 
Frank rei pn  ,  England,  Holland,  und  Italien, 
&c.  Letters  written  upon  a  Journey  through  France , 
England ,  Holland ,  and  Italy ,  in  the  years  1787  and 
1788.  By  j.  C.  G.  Scheafer,  M.  D.  2  vofs.  8 vo. 
Regenfburg. 

^TP!HE  greater  part  of  thefe  letters  contains  principally 
j obfervations  on  the  prevailing  praftice  of  medicine 
in  the  different  countries  and  citiels  which  the  author  has 
vifited.  The  following  are  the  principal  objefis  de¬ 
tailed  on  the  fubjecl  of  medicine. 

Letter  II.  Paris.  General  Remarks  on  the  bad  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  poor  houfes  and  hofpitals  of  that  capital ; 
on  the  manners,  the  charafler,  and  the  focial  life  of  the 
Parifians,  &c.— Letter  III.  Pbyfical leflures  by  Charle, 
Sage,  and  other  naturalifts. — The  author  found  thefe  li¬ 
terary  characters,  upon  the  whole,  more  affable  and 
obliging  towards  ftrangers  than  the  greater  part  of  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons  in  Paris. — The  Lyceum,  and  other 
learned  focieties — fchool  for  furgeons* — remarks  on  the 
iurgical  operations  and  leftures  of  the  celebrated  Default 
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^accounts  of  Tome  famous  furgeons  and  phyficians, 
namely  Baudelocque,  Sabatier,  Peyrithe,  Carrere,  Por¬ 
ta],  Barthes,  Vicq  d’Azyr — of  fome  operations— of  their 
lateft  works,  and  anatomical  preparations.  Medical  fo- 
ciety —  German  phyficians  in  Paris-— Quackery  in  me¬ 
dical  practice- — Veterinary  fchool  at  Charenton- — the 
very  remarkable  cabinet  of  animal  preparations,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Prefident  Chabert.  Letter  IV.  On  the  exter¬ 
nal  as  well  as  internal  regulations  of  the  infirmaries  in 
Paris,  and  their,  in  many  refpeHs,  wretched  fituation,  is 
peculiarly  interefting  and  inftruHive.  Letter  V.  Jour  ¬ 
ney  to  London— general  remarks  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  that  metropolis;  on  its  inhabitants,  manners,  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  diet. — The  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  other  remark¬ 
able  collections  of  natural  and  artificial  curiofities— 
medical  police,  praHice,  and  the  ufual  treatment  of  fpo- 
radic  difeafes  in  London.  (The  author’s  account  of  the 
London  infirmaries,  and  other  philanthropic  inftitutions, 
is  equally  juft  and  curious  )  Medical  focieties,  and  their 
principal  members— the  moft  celebrated  Englifh  phyfi¬ 
cians  and  furgeons.  Letters  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  con¬ 
tain  fhort  defcriptions  of  different  excurfions  made  to 
fome  maritime  and  inland  counties  of  England,  together 
with  accounts  of  their  refpe&ive  infirmaries.  Letter  IX. 
On  the  great  anatomical  theatre  of  the  late  John  Hunter. 
Letters  X.  to  XIIL  contain  a  journey  through  Flan¬ 
ders  to  Holland;  alfo  fome  good  remarks,  particularly 
on  the  late  anatomifts  Lyonet  and  Camper  at  the  Hague. 
Letter  XIV.  Infirmaries  at  Lille,  Rheims,  Dijon,  and 
Lyons.— The  fubfequent  letters  are  more  or  lefs  inte  ¬ 
refting,  and  contain  fhort  accounts  of  the  hofpitals  in  the 
Italian  States.  The  principal  and  beft-regulared  in¬ 
firmaries  are  at  Milan  and  Modena,  which,  in  point  of 
cleanlinefs,  furpafs  even  the  Englifh.  Upon  the  whole, 
our  author  obferves,  with  refpect  to  the  Italian  hofpitals, 
that  they  would  be  the  firft  in  Europe,  if  the  medical, 
furgical,  and  dietetica!  regulations  were  equal  to  the  good 
order,  neatnefs,  and  attendance  eftablifhed  in  them.— 
The  laft  letters,  written  from  Rome,  abound  more  with 
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topographical  than  medical  obfervations ;  yet  we  find 
tome  accounts  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Spirito  :  and  in 
truth,  the  eftabiifhments  for  the  difeafed  in  Rome 
fcarcely  deferve  any  notice  ;  for  they  are,  like  all  its 
other  regulations  of  police,  in  the  higheft  degree 
wretched,  and  completely  analogous  to  the  referable 
papal  government. 

V ide  Concise  Review  of  German  Books . 


Art.  LXX.  Versuch  einer  allegemeinen  medi- 
CINISCH-PRAKTISCHEN  GeOGRAPHIE,  &C.  1.  C.  An 
Attempt  at  an  umverfal  medico-prattical  Geography ; 
exhibiting  the  Hiftory  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine ,  public 
and  domefticy  among  the  different  Nations  of  the  Earth . 
By  Leonard  Ludwig  Finke,  M.  D.  and  Prof  at 
Lingen.  Vol.  I.  Containing  the  Countries  jituated  be¬ 
tween  450  of  North  and  South  Latitude  and  the  Equator . 
Vol.  II.  Between  45 °  and  8o°  N.  and S . 

PROFESSOR  FINKE  here  prefents  his  country¬ 
men  with  a  work  unique  in  its  kind.  It  is  furpriling 
that  nobody  before  him  ever  attempted  to  make  a 
general  collection  of  the  more  important  medical  faCts 
from  all  known  countries  of  the  globe,  and  to  bring 
thefe  materials  into  one  diftinCt  work ;  a  work  which 
could  fcarcely  fail  to  prove  univerfally  ufeful  and  in- 
ftruCtive. 

1  he  author  modefily  calls  his  performance  no  more 
than  an  attempt  at  an  univerfal  medico-praCtical 
geography  he  difclaims  all  pretenfions  to  perfection, 
and  frankly  fays  :  I  did  not  aim  at  producing  a  com¬ 

plete  fyftem ;  but  I  hope  I  have  furnifhed  materials  for 
a  future  one.’’  For  this  very  reafon  he  deferves  no 
fmall  fhare  of  approbation,  together  with  our  warmeft 
thanks ;  as  we  have  no  doubt,  that  both  pathology  and 
therapeutics  will  be  much  benefitted  by  the  prefent 
work,  and  that  many  valuable  additions  may  be  made 
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by  fuch‘  materials  for  the  improvement  of  each  of 
them. 

Conformably  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  the  countries 
treated  of  in  this  work  are  divided  into  certain  latitudes ; 
he  has  frequently  taken  an  extent  of  ten  degrees  toge¬ 
ther  ;  for  moft  of  the  coniiderable  empires  of  Europe 
are  found  to  occupy  in  general  each  a  Ipace  of  ten  de¬ 
grees  ot  latitude,  if  we  make  the  neceflary  allowance 
for  fmall  variations  in  fo  general  a  divifion.  This  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  author  an  important  circumflance  ;  partly 
as  a  people  fubjedfed  to  the  fame  form  of  government 
commonly  agree  pretty  nearly  in  their  language,  reli- 
gion,  manners,  and  cuftoms  ;  partly  as  the  climate, 
food,  and  difeafes  do  not  very  materially  differ,  where 
thofe  other  circumltances  agree. 

We  find,  in  every  inltance,  the  authorities  quoted, 
upon  which  the  author  refts  his  information  ;  he  has  alfo 
provided  this  inftru6live  work  with  a  complete  index, 
which  he  has  divided  into  five  alphabetical  regifters, 
containing,  x.  The  names  of  authors  and  other  per¬ 
rons  quoted  in  this  work  ;  2,  A  geographical  index  of 
the  names  of  countries,  teas,  mountains,  rivers,  cities, 
nations,  wines,  and  mineral  waters,  mentioned  in  both 
volumes ;  4.  A  nofological  regifter,  exhibiting  the  names 
of  endemic  and  other  difeafes  which  either  very  fre¬ 
quently,  or  very  rarely  appear  in  each  refpedfive 
country  or  place ;  as  likewife  fome  particular  caufes  of 
difeafes  treated  of  in  the  prefent  work ;  4.  The  names 
of  medical  remedies,  the  methods  of  cure,  the  articles 
of  food  and  drink  which  contain  a  peculiar  quality;  and 
5.  The  names  of  winds  prevailing  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries.  The  utility  of  fuch  regifters  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  very  obvious, 

(ibid. 
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Art.  LXXI.  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  des  Ader- 
lassens.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Hijlory  of  Phlebotomy . 
By  F.  X.  Mezeer,  M.  D.  8vo.  293  p. — -Wolken. 

THE  author  of  the  hiftory  before  us  enters  firft  upon 
an  examination  of  the  different  theories  of  thofe 
medical  writers  who  have  been  too  great  advocates  for 
blood-letting  ;  and,  after  having  ftated  his  opinion  upon 
this  fubjedt,  he  inquires  into  the  origin  of  this  remedy, 
as  likewife  into  the  well  or  ill-founded  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  it,  as  held  forth  at  different  periods ;  and  laftly, 
he  inveftigates  the  fources  from  which  the  modern 
ah ule  of  it  may  be  derived,  and  in  what  manner  phy- 
licians  have  expreffed  their  opinions  refpe&ing  phle¬ 
botomy  in  their  various  fyltems.  The  whole  work  is 
divided  into  five  feCtions  or  epochs,  beginning  from 
one  remarkable  phylician,  and  proceeding  to  another, 
who  maintained,  on  this  fubjeCt,  doCt'rines  differing 
from  thofe  of  his  predeceffor.  The  time,  when  vene- 
feCtion  was  fir  ft  employed,  is  not  accurately  known  : 
the  firft  feCtion,  therefore,  comprehends  the  fpace  from 
this  however  uncertain  period  to  the  time  of  Galen ; 
the  fecond  comprifes  the  hiftory  of  it  from  the  time  of 
Galen  to  Belmont ;  the  third,  to  Stahl ;  the  fourth  to 
Bordeu  ;  and  the  fifth  to  Wolftein,  the  prefent  veteri¬ 
narian  profeffor  at  Vienna.  In  each  of  thefe  five  pe¬ 
riods  the  practitioners  in  phyfic  profeffed  very  different 
opinions  refpeCting  this  remedy  and  its  application  : 
feme  of  them  trifled  with  it ;  others  filed  the  blood  of 
man  in  a  wanton  and  extravagant  manner  ;  others  again 
limited  the  ufe  of  it  too  much,  and  even  held  it  in  de- 
teftation.  This  hiftory  of  phlebotomy  deferves  to  be 
carefully  perufed  by  every  medical  man ;  for  the  per- 
fpicuous  ftatement  of  the  injuries  arifing  from  both  ex¬ 
tremes  in  practice,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interefting  and 
inftruCtive.  The  ftyle  of  the  author  is  animated  ;  in 
feme  places  rather  too  much  fo,  efpecially  where  he  is 
milled  by  a  lively,  and  fometimes  fanciful,  imagina¬ 
tion.  (I13ID, 
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Art.  LXXII.  Gemeinutzige  Aufatze  zur  Beforde- 

RlTNG  DEIl  GeSUNDHEIT,  DES  WoHLSEYNS,  UND  VER- 
nunftiger  medicinischer  Aufklarung.  EJfays 
upon  Subjects  of  general  Concern ,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Health,  Profperity ,  and  a  rational  Illumination  of  Mind 
in  Matters  of  Medicine.  By  C.  W.  Htjfeland,  Prof, 
of  Med.  at  Jena.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xii.  and  236.  8vo.  1 794. 
Leipzig.  Gofchen. 


DR.  Hufeland,  who  has  already  prefentedhis  coun¬ 
trymen  with  feveral  popular  publications  upon  in- 
terelting  fubjeds  of  medicine,,  (particularly  a  late  pub¬ 
lication,  on  the  dlential  advantages  of  inoculation,  &c.) 
propofes  in  the  prefent  w  ork,  to  dired  their  attention 
to  the  internal  prog  refs  of  the  paffions  and  powers  of 
the  mind,  as  far  as  they  may  influence  health. 

The  ellays  in  queftion  are  well  calculated  for  this 
ufeful  purpofe  ;  and  may  ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
excellent  patterns  of  medical  treatifes  for  readers  who 
are  not  of  the  profeffion.  It  may  be  Laid  with  truth  of 
this  performance,  that  it  vindicates,  as  far  as  can  be 
expeded,  the  fcientific  charader  of  medicine  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  regard  that  charader;  for  it  is  plain 
and  intelligible  to  every  reader  who  is  accuftomed  to 


comprehend  conceded  ideas  in  any  branch  of  fcience, 
and  it  contains  a  variety  of  information,  even  for  the 
phylician,  while  it  obliges  him  to  read  with  attention, 
Befides  thefe  intrinlic  advantages,  the  author’s  manner 


of  w  riting  is  equally  perfpicuous  and  attradive. 

Contents:  “  The  charader  and  magnetifmus  of  Mefc 
mer.- — A  new  projed  for  extirpating  the  imall-pox.— 
Some  cofmetics,  but  not  from  Paris. — -Some  ideas  on 
the  lateft  and  moll  falhionable  quack-medicines.  On 
the  means  for  improving  naore  univerfally  the  beauty 


of  man,  in  the  ealieft  and  moll  certain  manner.— Ne- 
cellary  cautions  refpeding  baths ;  and  on  the  neceffity 
of  their  re-eitablilhment  in  Germany.- — On  the  re¬ 


markable  motions  of  the  hey dyf arum  gyrans ,  and  the  ef~ 
feds  of  eledricity  upon  it,  with  a  copper-plate  ;  to 
vol.  11.  /  T  t  ?  which 
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which  is  added  a  trahilation  of  an  eday  by  S  aufare,  oh 
forne  new  fpecies  of  Iran  slice,  poffefled  of  a  peculiar  mo« 
lion.”  Laftly,  ((  On  the  dangers  of  imagination. ,;— 
A  treatife  written  with  elegance  and  acutenefs ;  it  ex¬ 
hibits  many  ftrikxng  fabts  in  a  comprehenlive  view,  and 
we  hope  the  author  will  prefent  us  in  the  continuation  of 
this  work  with  an  analylis,  how  the  tendency  to  fuch 
dangers  may  be  difeovered,  and  in  what  manner  they 
may  be  prevented  and  cured.  (ibid. 


Art.  LXXIII.  Allgemeine  Helkologie;  oder  no* 

SOLOG4SCH  -  TPERAPEUTISCHE  DaRSTELLUNG  DER 

Geschwure,  &Cr  A  general  He  Otology ;  or  a  no/ologico  - 
therapeutical  View  of  Ulcers ,  adapted  for  the  UJe  of 
Students.  By  A,  G.  Weber,  M.  D.  and  Prof,  at 
Rofiock.  8vo.  xvi.  and  268  pp.  Berlin.  Frank. 

/'T~WIE  work  before  us  conlifts  oft  wo  fediions :  the  firll 
from  page  1  to  90,  contains  the  phyfiological  pre- 
miles  for  exhibiting  a  nofolbgical  view  of  ulcers ;  and 
the  lecond,  from  p.  91  to  268,  an  attempt  towards  a 
clarification  of  ulcers,  arranged  with  regard  to  the 
critical  efforts  of  nature.— That  the  author  has  diligently 
perufed  the  works  of  his  predecetlors  on  the  fubjebt  of 
winch  he  treats,  and  that  he  has  deliberately  confidered 
the  materials  here  digested,  every  medical  reader  will 
readily  allow,  A  man  endowed,  like  this  writer,  with 
peculiar  talents  for  pathological  enquiries,  might  con¬ 
tribute  much  towards  clearing  up  this  branch  of  medi¬ 
cal  fcience,  and  thus  enlarge  our  views  in  one  of  the 
mod  important  departments  of  human  knowledge,  if 
he  would  communicate  to  us  the  further  refult  of  his 
original  inquiries  into  matters  of  pathology  ;  a  with 
we  cannot  fupprefs,  while  we  recommend  the  prefent 
work  to  the  careful  perufal  of  the  phyfician  as  well  as 
the  furgeom  (ibid. 
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Art.  LXXIV.  Semiotic  ;  oder  Handbuch  der  all- 
gemeiNen  Zeichewlehre,  &c.  Semeiotica ;  or  manual 
of  the  general  Doctrine  of  Symptoms ;  for  the  life  of  young 
Surgeons .  By  F.  G.  Danz,  M,  1).  and  Prof,  at 
Giefien.  8vo.  viii.  37 6  pffl  Leipfig. 


1VTOT  only  young  furgeons,  but  phyficians  alfo  will 
find  in  this  book  the  general  doctrine  of  fymp- 
toms  excellently  treated,  and  the  whole  interfperfed 
with  many  valuable  p radii  cal  remarks.  The  author 
died  lately  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  death  is  much 
lamented  by  every  true  friend  of  fcience  ;  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  publiih  likewife  a  particular  view  of  femeiotics, 
a  talk  for  the  execution  of  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  The  prefent  manual  juftly  deferves  to  be 
recommended  to  every  medical  man  ;  and  if  we  except 
G rimer’s  original  work  on  this  fubjedt,  we  know  of  no 
other  performance  which  is  equal  in  merit  to  that  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  author  has  arranged  the  fubjedts  under 
difcuffion  in  a  very  perfpicuous  order,  and  his  propofi- 
tions  are  fo  clearly  dated,  that  he  who  does  not  compre¬ 
hend  them,  is  not  entitled  to  pradlife  medicine,  (ibid. 
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Art.  LXXV.  Antrittsrede  bey  Ankundigung 
der  KLiNisciiEN  Vorlesungen.  Preliminary  Dlfi- 
courfe  on  entering  upon  a  Courfe  of  Clinical  Lectures. 
By  A.  F.  Markus,  Aulic  Counfellor  and  Phyfician 
to  the  Prince-bifhop  of  Bamberg.  8vo.  1793.  Bam - 
berg ,  printed  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Efiabllfibment  for  dif- 
eafed  Journeymen  and  Servants . 


ADifcourfe  drawn  up  with  attractive  fimplicity,  in 
which  the  author  deferibes  the  regulations  adopted 
in  that  truly  humane  afylum  for  the  difeafed,  lately  efi 
tablilhed  by  one  of  the  wiled  princes  of  Germany.*— 

T  t  2  We 
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*  Francis  Lewis,  biffop  of  Bamberg  and  Win.burg,  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  &c.  who  died  in  Feb.  1795. 
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We  fully  agree  with  the  German  Reviewers,  that  w£ 
are  unacquainted  with  any  inflitution  of  the  kind,  front 
which  the  caufe  of  humanity,  as  well  as  our  fcience, 
may  expert  greater  benefits.  Experiments  are  made 
with  medical  remedies,  regardlefs  of  any  expence  ;  mi¬ 
nute  cafes  are  drawn  up  of  every  patient  ;  the  dead 
bodies  are  difiedted  ;  pathological  preparations,  howe¬ 
ver  expenfive,  are  carefully  prelerved ;  even  incura¬ 
ble  patients  are  admitted,  if  their  cafes  be  lingular  and 
inftrudtive;  furgical  pupils  are  allowed  to  allift  at  ope~ 
rations ;  in  the  clinical  ledtures  the  prevailing  difeafes 
among  the  lower  animals  are  introduced  ;  in  the  apo¬ 
thecary's  fhop,  an  expert  chemift  lectures  on  the  materia 
medica ,  and  the  lateft  diicoveries  in  chemiftry  and  phy  lie  ; 
the  phyllcians  permit  their  pupils  to  fee  and  attend  with 
them  their  patients  in  town  ;  treatifes  upon  individual 
cafes  are  drawn  up  by  the  ftudents,  and  afterwards 
printed,  if  approved  of  by  the  phyllcians,  &c.  The 
number  of  patients  within  the  houfe  generally  amounts 
to  fifty  :  in  epidemic  difeafes  double  that  number  may 
be  accommodated.  The  proportion  of  furgical  cafes 
to  the  others  is  nearly  as  one  to  three.  Since  the 
foundation  of  this  infirmary,  from  Nov.  1 789  to  the  end 
of  1793,  1842  patients  have  been  admitted.  Upon  an 
average  there  died  only  one  out  of  nineteen.  The  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  houfe  afiord  materials  for  a  perodical  pub¬ 
lication,  feveral  numbers  of  which  are  publilhed  every 
year.  After  having  given  the  outlines  of  this  noble 
feminary  of  medical  education,  we  cannot  forbear  men¬ 
tioning  a  fadt,  which,  more  than  any  panegyric,,  con¬ 
firms  its  excellence,  and  the  reputation  it  has  fojuftly 
acquired:  <<r  relpedtable  citizens  and  their  wives  repair 
to  it,  when  labouring  under  difeafe,  in  preference  to 
laying  in  their  own  homes ! !  ” 

Art. 
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Art.LXXVI.  Ueber  die  Natur  unddf.n  Gebraucit 
der  Bader.  On  the  Nature  and  life  of  Baths.  By 
H.  M.  Marcard,  Phyfician  to  the  Duke  of  0 Idenburg. 
8vo.  xviii.  and  456  pp,  1793.  Hanover.  Hahn. 

^l^HE  author’s  late  publication,  On  the  Properties  of 
Pyrmont  IVater ,  is  a  work  to  generally  known  and 
to  highly  valued,  that  every  phylician  in  Germany  con¬ 
fers  it  as  a  claffical  performance;  for  it  contains,  be¬ 
tide  the  ufeful  inveftigaiion  of  mineral  waters,  the  moll 
fatisfadfory  account  of  nervous  difeafes,  and  fuch  ma¬ 
ladies  as  originate  from  obftrudiions  in  the  abdominal 
yifcera.  1  his  new  work  too  exhibits  convincing  proofs 
that  a  phylician,  who  is  appointed  by  public  authority, 
to  attend  patients  vifitioga  bath,  cannot  a&  confidently 
w-ith  his  duties,  unlefs  he  gives  an  impartial  account  of 
the  effects  of  bathing  in  general ;  (although  he  be  treat¬ 
ing  of  a  particular  water)  and  unlefs  he  furnilhes  his 
readers  with  fuch  obfervations  as  are,  in  every  refpebt, 
founded  upon  plain  truth  and  actual  experience,  un¬ 
mixed  with  prejudice  and  felf-intereft.  All  thefe  re- 
quifites  we  find  combined  in  the  author,  in  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  degree.  His  performance  throughout  is  free  from 
partial  view's,  fo  that  at  every  bathing-place,  where  there 
are  not  fome  peculiar  powers  afcribed  to  the  waters, 
his  book  may  be  fafely  ufed  as  a  guide  for  our  general 
conduit  in  bathing.  The  prevailing  idea  of  warm  and 
cold  baths,  the  author  has  adiuded  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  has  thus  furnifhed  us  with  the  mod  indruc- 
tive  explanations  upon  thefe  important  remedies.  . 

for  a  more  particular  account  of  this  intereding 
publication,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Analytical 
Review  for  Nov.  1794,  p.  331  ;  or  to  the  Britifh  Critic 
|or  Dec.  1794,  p.693.  (ibid. 
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Art.  LXXVII.  Medicinische  Fastenpredigten, 
&c.  Medical  Sermons  on  Abjlinence :  or  Dietetical  hec¬ 
tares  with  refpetl  to  the  Body  and  Mind ;  for  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Manners  in  the  degenerated  State  of  IVedlock  ; 
for  the  Prefervation  of  Health  in  that  State ,  and  the  pa¬ 
triotic  Education  of  Eouthin  Germany .  By  F.  A.  May, 
Fir  ft  Phyfician  to  the  Eleffrefs  Palatine  of  Bavaria . — • 
Part  II.  8vo.  376  pp.  1794.  Manheim.  Schwan 
and  Goetz. 

THE  firft  part  of  thefe  ledlures,  which  appeared 
lome  years  ago,  we  find  rather  unfavourably  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  General  Literary  Gazette  of  Jena  ;  yet 
the  fame  reviewers  allow,  with  refpebt  to  this  fecond 
part,  <<r  that  the  author  has  delivered  thefe  difcourfes 
with  more  calmnefs,  dignity,  and  prudence  ;  that  he 
makes  many  ufeful,  and  feme  original  obfervations,  fre¬ 
quently  exprefled  with  great  energy  ;  though  his  work 
is  not  altogether  free  of  partial  views,  and  extravagant 
declamation.” 

Contents:  Lediure  1.  Of  unhappy  marriages  ;  2.  Of 
human  infind!  for  propagation,  of  its  ufe  and  abufe  in 
married  life  ;  3.  On  the  diffipation  of  youth,  &c.  4.  Of 
the  duties  and  neceflary  co-oper  dion  of  the  head  of  a 
family  in  the  education  of  his  Ions  for  the  common  good 
of  their  native  country  .  5  For  waves  and  mother^,  on 
phyfical  and  moral  happinefs  in  wredlock  ;  on  the  obfa- 
cles  again!!,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  felicity. 
6.  Of  the  bodily  and  mental  accompli fbmenL  of  daugh¬ 
ters  on  the  eve  of  maturity,  &c.  7.  Of  the  duties  and 
cafualties  during  pregnancy.  8.  Of  the  (  probable) 
caufes  of  accidents  in  parturition  and  chiid-bed.  9,  In 
what  manner  a  prudent  mother  ought  to  explain  to 
her  new-married  daughter  the  duties  incumbent  on  her 
in  that  f  ate  ; — how  a  father  fhould  perform  this  office  to 
Ms  fon,  and  a  clergyman  to  the  young  married  couple. 
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Art.  LXXVIII.  The  Evidence  of  the  fuperior  Efficacy  of 
the  Cinchona  Eiava ,  or  Yellow  Peruvian  Barky  an  Effay  ^ 
in  which  the  correfpondent  preparations  of  the  three 
Peruvian  Barks  moft  generally  known  are  compared ,  and 
in  which  the  yellow  is  proved  to  excel  the  pale  and  the 
red ,  bv  that  Evidence  which  is  proper  to  Materia  Me  die  a. 
By  Walter  Vaughan,  M.  D.  8vo.  66  pages. 
Price  is.  6d.  Cox,  London.  1 79> - 

T*HE  firft  fedion  of  this  eflay  treats  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  yellow  bark ;  the  fecond  on  its  tenfible 
qualities; — they  are  chiefly  extracted  from  former 
writers.  The  third  fedion  treats  of  the  medical  effeds 
of  the  three  Peruvian  barks,  particularly  ot  the  yel¬ 
low.  We  fhall  quote  what  the  author  advances  on  this 
head,  as  the  moft  original  part  of  the  work. 

*  The  early  writers  on  Materia  Medica  (he  obferves) 
attributed  the  medical  effeds  of  the  pale  Peruvian  bark 
to  its  aftringent,.  ftimulant,  tonick,  and  antifeptick  pow¬ 
ers;  and  fucceeding  writers  on  it,  and  on  the  red,  at¬ 
tribute  all  their  good  effeds,  and  all  their  bad,  to  the 
fame  powers.  But  the  reafoning  that  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerning  them,  feems  to  be  confuted  and  unfatisfadtory ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  pnyiicians  have  not 
yet  acquired  juft  notions  of  the  effeds  or  operation  of 
the  iuhftances,  in  which  they  imagine  thefe  powers  to 
he  inherent,  I  fhall  illuftrate  my  opinion  by  conflder- 
ing  what  right  the  Peruvian  barks  have  to  the  title  ot 
aftringents,  Itimulants,  tonicks,  and  antifepticks. 

«  As  a Jtr ingents  - —  Aftringent  medicines  are  defined 
fuch  as  con trabt  and  ccndenfe  the  i bit  folids,  by  uniting 
to  thofe  folids.  I  cannot  conceive,  that  there  are  any 
fuch  medicines.  i  hey  who  conceive  thcie  aie,  rea- 
foning  by  analogy,  argue  from  the  known  effect  of  an 
in fufi on  of  oak  bark  on  a  dead  hide,  to  the  fame  oi  a 
ftmilar  but  unknown  effed  of  it  on  toe  living  foiids  of 
animals.  Xow,  as  their  opinion  ot  the  lattei  cited 
muff  arife  entirely  from  their  view  oi  Lie  foi  mei ,  a 
comparifon  of  the  two  will  plainly  fhow  my  reafon  ioi 
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refufing  to  admit  a  clafs  of  medicines  with  the  epithet 
aftringent. 

g  If  a  piece  of  dead  thin  be  foaked  in  an  infufion  of 
oak  bark,  or  of  Peruvian  bark,  an  union  of  fome  part 
of  the  infufion  to  fome  part  of  the  fkin  is  obvious 
enough.  The  colour  and  the  confiftence  of  the  ikin  are 
changed;  and  though  the  tkin  be  afterwards  foaked  and 
walked  in  difiilied  water,  yet  it  will  not  part  with  what 
it  attracted  from  the  infufion.  The  fkin  is  then  called 
leather;  and  the  operation  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
leather,  is  called  tanning.  Every  man  knows  that  if  a 
piece  of  fuch  leather  be  walked  with  a  folution  of  vitri¬ 
ol  ate  d  iron,  it  immediately  turns  black.  But  if  the 
hand  of  a  living  man  be  ever  fo  long  foaked  in  a  tan- 
pit,  no  fuch  e debts  enfue.  Its  colour  is  not  changed, 
neither  is  the  confiftence  of  the  fkin  changed.  And 
there  is  no  chemical  attraction  between  any  part  of  the 
infufion  and  the  cuticle  or  Ikin  of  the  hand ;  for  if  it  be 
well  walhed  with  water,  it  is  not  afterwards  rendered 
black  by  iron  in  any  of  its  foluble  forms. 

*  Therefore,  analogical  evidence,  which  is  at  belt 
but  a  feeble  fupport,  does  not  in  this  part  of  medicine 
deferve  even  the  name  of  a  proof.  Nay,  the  fubjebt 
admits  evidence  of  another  kind  ;  and  there  is  the  full- 
eft  ailurance  that  the  greateft  errors  in  practice  have 
arifen  from  conclufions  drawn  from  the  effect  of  iub- 
fiances  on  dead  matter  to  the  fame  effebf  of  thofe  fub- 
ftances  on  living  matter.  Let  us  confider  the  other 
evidence. 

*  Firft.  Medicines  called  aftringent  do  not  caufe  the 
fibres  of  a  living  animal  to  contrabf ;  for  if  you  foak 
one  hand  in  a  decobfion  of  galls,  and  then  pafs  it  into  a 
glafs  cylinder,  the  other  hand  foaked  in  fair  water  be¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  palled  into  another  cylinder,  both 
hands  will  manifeft  a  fimilar  degree  of  perfpiration ; 
which  they  could  not,  if  the  aftringent  principle  of  the 
decobfion  conftribfed  the  orifices  of  the  perfpiring  vef- 
fels.  Again,  if  the  decobfion  rendered  the  fkin  denfer 
than  before,  to  bathe  in  a  tan-pit  would  be  far  more  ra- 
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tional  in  feme  diforders  of  weaknefs  than  to  bathe  in 
cold  water. 

4  Secondly.  Medicines  called  aftringent  do  not  ftop 
a  hemorrhage  from  the  fmalleft  arteries.  And  the 
ftrongeft  aftringents  applied  to  the  tongue,  occalion  a 
flow  of  faliya. 

‘  Thirdly.  Taken  internally,  they  do  not  feem  to 
ftop  hemorrhages,  or  even  ferous  difeharges  from  the 
furface  of  the  inteftines.  1  have  given  them  a  long 
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time,  without  producing  any  Inch  eftedt ;  and  the  harm 
they  often  do,  evidently  arifes  from  their  too  ftimulant 
operation. 

f  The  notion  of  aftringents  communicating  their  ef¬ 
fect  beyond  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  is  cu¬ 
rious  and  extravagant;  and  though  broached  by  the 
celebrated  Cullen,  is  unfupportecl  by  either  fadts  or 
experience.  Thefe  are  his  words:  I  mult  fay,  that 
in  pradtice  I  have  been  as  much  disappointed  in  thefe 
cales  ( cafes  of  ferous  dux)  as  in  the  cafe  of  hemorrhage; 
and  upon  the  fame  ground,  that  the  effedis  of  aftringents 
taken  into  the  ftomach  are  not  propagated  fo  power¬ 
fully  to  diftant  parts  as  to  produce  the  conftridtion  re¬ 
quired  in  them.  This  I  have  had  occalion  to  remark 
with  regard  to  the  leucorrhoea,  or  fluor  aibus.  For  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  I  find  forty  remedies  recommended 
by  writers  on  Materia  Medica;  but  I  have  met  with 
forty  cafes  of  if,  in  which  not  one  of  thefe  remedies 
was  of  anf  fervice.”  Certainly  there  is  not  even  the 
femblance  of  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  an  aftringent  being 
communicated  from  the  part  to  which  the  aftringent  is 
applied.  And  the  acute  Dr.  Heberden,  whole  fuccefs 
with  internal  aftringents  had  been  like  Dr.  Cullen’s, 
favs,  “  1  do  not  lay  any  great  ftrefs  upon  the  ufe  of 
internal  aftringent  remedies,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear 
likely  from  reafoning,  that  they  fhould  do  any  fervice; 
and  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  by  experience,  that 
they  ever  do,  except  perhaps  in  haemorrhages  of  the 
primae  viae.  They  may  fometimes  have  appeared  to  be 
attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  there  is  but  a  very  fmall 
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proportion  of  haemorrhages,  not  owing  to  external  vio¬ 
lence,  which  would  prove  fatal  though  no  means  were 
tiled  to  ftop  them;  and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  a 
great  number  of  other  external  and  internal  medicines 
have  been  very  undefervedly  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
fpecifics  in  this  com  plaint.  ” 

*  If  an  unmedical  reader  now  turns  his  attention  to 
that  effect  which  has  fo  frequently  been  attributed  to 
the  Peruvian  barks,  particularly  to  the  red,  which  is 
the  more  aftringent  to  the  take;  I  mean  the  effect  of 
dirninifhing  natural  and  healthy  fecretions,  and  of  in¬ 
ducing  coltivenefs ;  he  will  naturally  afk,  though  not 
with  the  fame  reafon  as  Dodtor  Heberden,  <<r  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  believing  the  bark  to  be  fo  powerful 
an  aftringent  as  to  obftrudt  any  natural  and  critical  eva¬ 
cuation,  and  thereby  endanger  the  health ;  or  to  make 
us  fear  giving  it  upon  thefe  accounts,  whenever  there 
is  any  other  good  reafon  for  its  being  given  ?”  How¬ 
ever,  this  very  queftion,  alked  by  fo  excellent  a  phyfi- 
cian,  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  queftion. 

f  1  have  already  hinted,  that  Peruvian  bark  applied 
to  the  tongue,  caufes  an  increafed  fecretion  of  faliva ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  applied  to  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  it  caufes  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
the  gaftrick  and  enterick  liquors.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  improper  to  infer  a  bad  effedt  of  any  medi¬ 
cine  from  only  its  aftringency,  or  from  any  other  qua¬ 
lity.  Betides,  experience  proves,  that  the  beft  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  efpecially  when  firft  given,  often  purges 
violently.  Sydenham,  who  knew  this,  and  who  added 
laudanum  to  the  bark,  to  prevent  a  violent  purging  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  has  yet  afterted  that  there  is  no  purgative 
quality  in  it,  but  that  the  effedt  arifes  from  a  peculiar 
id iofyncrafy  in  the  conftitution.  Doubtlefs,  Sydenhatn 
recollected  its  aftringency,  and  would  not  acknowledge 
that  an  aftringent  could  purge!  yet  his  experience 
taught  him  better. 

€  There  are  two  cafes  in  which  the  bark  may  be 
fuppofed  to  occalion  coftivenefs :  the  one  is,  when  the 
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bowels  are  very  weak  ;  the  other  is,  when  the  bark  is 
not  good.  In  the  former,  I  believe,  the  coftivenefs 
depends  entirely  on  the  ftate  of  the  bowels,  fo  that  bark 
cannot  purge  them  till  it  has  ftrengthened  them  ;  in  the 
latter,  though  the  bowels  be  ftrong,  yet  the  bark,  ha¬ 
ving  no  virtue,  hurts  juft  as  any  other  inert  matter, 
abting  mechanically,  would,  if  fwaliowed  in  fuch  a 
form,  and  in  fuch  a  quantity.  v  , 

c  Now  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark  purges  more  than 
the  pale  or  the  red :  and  it  mult  be  remarked,  it  purges 
more  eatily.  It  excites  no  gripes,  like  the  red  bark. 
And  as  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  is  fufficient,  it  creates  no 
naufea  or  fenfation  of  weight  at  the  ftomach.  Some, 
who  prefer  the  yellow  bark,  attribute  its  not  griping  to 
its  being  lefs  aftringent  than  the  other  two  :  but  having 
not  attended  to  the  effect  of  the  pure  aftringent  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vegetables  on  the  living  body,  I  have  no  opi¬ 
nion  to  propofe  on  this  fubjebt. 

f  As  the  yellow'  bark  is  not  fo  aftringent  as  the  red,  it  is 
plain  that  its  fuperior  febrifuge  virtue  does  not  depend  on 
its  aftringency.  And  indeed  there  are  other  medicines 
in  the  clafs  of  aftringents,  which,  though  more  aftrin¬ 
gent  to  the  tafte  than  Peruvian  bark,  yet  do  not  foon 
flop  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxyfms  of  fever.  Befides, 
it  may  be  that  the  principle  of  aftringency  is  fo  enve¬ 
loped  and  concealed  in  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  not  to  be 
detected  by  the  tafte,  though  the  febrifuge  virtue  of  it 
depend  on  a  combination  of  the  aftringent  principle 
with  the  principle  of  bitternefs,  and  perhaps  with  feme 
other  principles  not  yet  detected,  for  example  ;  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  digefted  in  fpirit  of  wine,  till  it  lofes  all 
aftringent  tafte,  will  ferve  for  a  decoction  that  is  ren¬ 
dered  turbid  by  vitriolated  iron. 

<-  As  ftirnulants .  The  Peruvian  barks  were  never 
recommended  as  mere  ftirnulants.  They  are  very 
weak  ftirnulants,  and  give  rather  ilrength  than  quick'- 
nefs  to  the  pulfe.  The  ftrongeft  ftirnulants  are  not  fup- 
pofed  to  have  any  febrifuge  virtue,  and  certainly  do 
not  of  necefiity  give  ftrength. 

As 
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£  As  tonics.  Aftringents  and  tonics  are  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  only  means  of  communicating  tenlion, 
tone,  and  ftrength.  But  as  the  former  do  not  add  in 
the  fame  manner  on  living  flefh  as  on  dead  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  a 61  as  tonics,  and  are  fuch  in  every 
relpebt.  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  though 
all  aftringents  are  tonics,  yet  all  tonics  are  not  aftrin¬ 
gents. 

f  Blow  tonics  a<5t  on  the  nerves  and  moving  fibres,  to 
produce  tone  and  ftrength,  is  not  known.  We  mult 
reft  fatisfied  with  the,  fa<5t.  Dr.  Cullen  teaches,  that 
tonics  give  tone  to  the  ftomach,  and  that  it  is  commu¬ 
nicated  from  thence  to  the  whole  body  by  the  nerves ; 
but  this  is  improbable.  If  want  of  appetite  and  indi- 
geftion  ever  .depend  upon  a  diminution  of  tone  in  the 
veflels  that  fecrete  the  gaftrick  liquor,  it  muft  be  very 
rarely  :  for  thofe  moft  liable  to  indigeftion  are  the  me¬ 
lancholic,  whom  every  phyfician,  from  Galen  to  Cul¬ 
len,  has  diftinguiflied  by  the  denlity  of  their  folids,  and 
their  fuperior  ftrength. 

*  I  can  ealily  fuppofe,  that  want  of  appetite  and  in¬ 
digeftion  depend  primarily  on  a  too  final!  quantity  of 
gaftrick  liquor,  or  on  a  diminution  of  its  fblvent  power. 
But  as  a  fmall  quantity  is  enough  for  thofe  who  eat  but 
little,  and  as  a  weak  menftruum  is  powerful  enough  for 
things  of  eafy  digeftion,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  remote  caufe  of  indigeftion  is  fwallowing  more 
TolicI  food  than  the  gaftrick  liquor  is  able  to  diftolve.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  would  mention  that  the  dyfeptic  are 
generally  thofe  who  have  eaten  voracioufly  ;  particu¬ 
larly  old  people,  who  likewife  neglecting  proper  exer- 
cife,  have  led  a  life  of  indolence. 

f  If  more  food  be  taken  than  can  be  diftolved,  the 
fuperfluous  part  will  ferment,  and  the  ftomach  will  be 
diftended  with  flatus,  and  weakened.  When  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gaftrick  liquor  is  increafed,  the  fermentative  pro- 
cefs  is  prevented,  good  chyle  is  formed,  and  from  it 
good  blood. 
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4  Tonics  then  feem  to  me  to  act  primarily  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  increasing  the  fecretion  of  the 
gaftr'ick  liquor,  and  cauling  a  quick  Solution  and  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  nutrient  part  of  the  food.  Hence  not 
only  good  chyle,  and  good  blood,  but  a  restoration  of 
Strength ;  which  mutt  alfo  be  the  more  rapid,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  gaftrick  liquor  regains  its  former  ac¬ 
tivity. 

*  Dr.  Cullen  allows  no  medicines  to  be  tonic,  except 
bitters:  but,  I  think  aftringents,  .which  aCt  on  the 
nerves,  Should  be  called  tonics,  and  claSIed  with  them. 
However  this  may  be,  if  medicines  be  more  tonic  in 
^proportion  as  they  are  more  bitter,  the  yellow  bark 
mutt  be  a  Stronger  tonic  than  the  pale  bark  or  the  red  ; 
and  experience  proves  it  to  be  So.  Indeed,  whoever 
confiders  for  what  purpofes  bitters  are  at  any  time  Suc¬ 
cessfully  employed,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that 
the  yellow  bark  SurpaSIes  not  only  the  other  cinchona?, 
but  alfo  ferpentaria,  gentian,  Colombo,  and  even  quail 
iia,  of  which  So  much  has  been  faid. 

*  As  antifeptics .  The  Peruvian  barks  have  long  Since 
been  celebrated  as- antifeptics  by  thofe  w  ho  hold  that 
putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  circulating  blood,  and 
that  there  are  difeaSes  which  ,  defervc  the  name  of  pu¬ 
trid.  But,  if  it  had  never  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
medicines  adf  in  the  Same  manner  . upon  dead  bodies  as 
upon  living,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  epithet  pu¬ 
trid  would  never  have  been  employed  to  exprefs  the 
nature  of  any  difeaSe.  And,  if  this  epithet  had  never 
been  employed,  it  is  morally  certain,  that  wre  Should 
not  have  talked,  as  we  do  now,  about  antifeptics.  The 
rhetoric  of  medicine  has  been  little  cultivated:  and  the 
maxim,  Me  die  amentum  non  a  pit  in  cadaver ,  has  been  re¬ 
peated,  but  not  understood ;  or,  what  is  worth,  not 
regarded. 

*  In  the  firSt  place,  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  are 
putrid  difeaSes.  !n  the  iecond  place,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  there  are  antifeptic  medicines. 
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*  Dr.  Cullen  enumerates  as  ligns  of  putrefeency, 
*f  f.  With  refped  to  the  ftomach,  a  loathing  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  riaufea  and  vomiting,  great  third,  and  a  de¬ 
lire  of  acids.  2.  With  refped  to  the  fluids,  the  blood 
drawn  out  of  the  veins  not  coagulating  as  ufual ;  hemor¬ 
rhage  from  different  parts,  without  marks  of  increafed 
impetus  ;  effufions  under  the  Ikin  or  cuticle,  forming 
petechias,  maculae,  and  vibices;  effufions  of  a  yellow 
ierum  under  the  cuticle.  3.  With  refpeft  to  the  ftate 
of  the  excretions,  fetid  breath,  frequent  loofe  and  fetid 
itools,  high-coloured  fetid  urine,  and  foetor  and  livor 
of  bliftered  places.  4.  The  cadaverous  ftate  of  the 
whole  body. 5 ' 

f  Now,  as  Dr.  Milman  obferves,  to  fay  that  putref¬ 
eency,  or  a  mere  tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putrefaction, 
can  produce  the  true  ligns  of  abfolute  putretadion,  is 
to  confound  all  propriety  of  language.  The  ligns  enu¬ 
merated  by  Dr.  Cullen  iignify  only  a  debility  or  laxity 
of  the  folids :  for  there  is  no  certain  proof  of  a  putrid 
incoagulable  blood  flow  ing  from  the  veins  of  the  molt 
fcorbutic  patient.  And  fcorbutic  blood  has  as  little 
tafte  as  any  that  Dr.  Lind  tried,  and  does  not  corrupt 
fooner. 

‘  Antifeptics.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  obfer- 
vations  of  practitioners,  that  the  medicines  molt  ex¬ 
tolled  for  their  antifeptic  power,  are  the  beft  to  cure 
the  difeafes  called  putrid.  The  Peruvian  barks  are  faid 
to  be  antifeptic,  becaufe  an  infufion  or  a  decodion  of 
them  may  be  preferved  a  long  time  without  mouldinefs 
or  decompolition  *,  and  becaufe  a  piece  of  meat  im- 
merfed  in  them  may  be  kept  fweet  a  long  time.  The 
red  bark,  from  experiments  of  this  fort,  is  faid  to  be 
more  antifeptic  than  the  pale,  and  the  yellow  than  the 


red. 

f  I  have  already  faid  fo  much,  to  prove  that  argu¬ 
ments,  founded  on  a  remote  analogy,  are  not  to  be 
admitted  in  medicine,  that  I  fhall  add  r u  more  at  pre- 
fen  t.  I  fhall  only  quote  Dr.  Cullen’s  opinion  concern¬ 
ing'  the  diced  of  Peruvian  bark,  becaufe  it  is  in  fad  my 

own 
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own  opinion: — <c  This  bark  is  well  known  to  practi¬ 
tioners  to  be  highly  ufeful  in  all  cafes  of  febrile  putref- 
cency,  when  it  is  employed  in  fufficient  quantity. 
Whether  however,  its  effects  are  to  be  afcribed  to  its 
tonic,  or  to  peculiar  antifeptic  powers,  I  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  determine;  but  I  am  difpofed  to  think  the  for¬ 
mer  opinion  the  better  founded/'  Any  man  who 
thought  at  all,  muft  have  thought  fo.  I  confefs,  I  w;as 
aftonilhed  at  the  thought,  after  having  perufed  almolt 
the  whole  chapter  Antifeptica.  But  alas!  the  truth 
will  often  efcape  from  perfons  in  fpite  of  their  prepof- 
feilions,  and  will  often  render  them  inconliftent/ 

With  relpebf  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the  yel¬ 
low  bark,  the  author  remarks,  that  it  poflefles  the  power 
of  reftoring  appetite  and  firength,  and  of  fulpending  the 
paroxyfms  of  fevers,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  pale 
or  the  red;  that  it  is  a  medicine  which  was  much 
wanted  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  more  tonic,  more  purga¬ 
tive,  and  more  febrifuge,  than  the  pale  or  the  red,  but 
alio  becaufe  thele  three  virtues  feem  to  be  in  fuch  pro¬ 
proportion  one  to  another,  as  to  render  it  a  fafe  re¬ 
medy  in  fome  cafes  of  local  excitement  and  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  that  it  increafes  the  perforation,  apparently 
without  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries.  i  he  pale  bark  and  the  red  ftimulate  more,  and 
fometimes  caufe  a  difagreeable  heat  in  the  fkin;  laffly, 
that  the  preparations  of  the  yellow  bark  are  more 
likely  to  be  always  of  the  fame  efficacy,  than  thofe  of 
the  pale  bark,  or  the  red. 

Se6tion  4th.  On  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  bark. 

Section  5th.  On  the  fuperior  fafety  and  excellence 
of  the  yellow  bark  in  the  cure  of  particular  difeafes. 
The  very  Fanguine  opinion  entertained  by  the  author  of 
this  bark,  will  be  feen  in  the  following  quotation:— 

*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  very  few  difeafes, 
in  which  at  fome  period,  the  tonic  effects  of  the  yellow 
bark,  joined  to  its  diaphoretic  and  purgative,  are  not 
likely  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  patient,  and  to  the 
reputation  of  medicine/ — Its  fuperior  qualities  he  attri¬ 
butes 
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bates  to  its  pdfteffing  more  bitternefs,  and  to  its  greater 
purgative  power. 

On  the  effects  of  bark  in  'fever  Dr.  Vaughan  thus 
fpeaks.  f  Conlidering  all  fevers  as  effentialiy  the  fame, 
from  their  agreeing  in  the  effential  fymptoms,  in  con- 
lifting  of  diftinet  paroxyfms,  in  changing  one  into  ano¬ 
ther,  in  generating  and  communicating  an  infectious 
matter  capable  of  exciting  the  fame  form  of  difeafe,  and 
in  yielding  to  the  fame  remedy,  I  have  here  given  a 
general  title.  As  to  the  idiopathick  inflammatory  fe¬ 
ver,  1,  like  Doctor  Clark,  have  never  feenfuch  a  fever, 
neither  can  I  conceive  that  fuch  a  fever  can  exift. 

‘  The  pale  Peruvian  bark  has  long  been  efteemed  a 
remedy  tor  intermittents ;  but  as  a  remedy  tor  conti¬ 
nued  fevers,  it  has  been  acknowledged  but  by  very 
few.  Indeed,  Sydenham  had  given  it  in  tertians  and 
quartans  degenerated  into  continued  fevers;  and  had 
laid,  that  it  was  more  neceflary  as  the  lever  was  more 
continued.  And  it  might  have  been  inferred,  that  the 
bark  was  equally  eflicacious  in  all  fevers  not  lyrnpto- 
matic,  from  the  above-mentioned  circumltances  in 
which  alt  fevers  agree.  But  practitioners  maintaining 
per verfe  notions  of  humours,  and  tenacioufly  prefer- 
ving  the  diftin&ions  of  fevers  made  by  the  ancients, 
would  not  give  bark  in  continued  fevers,  or  remittents, 
till  the  patients  were  almoft  dead,  or,  as  they  themfelves 
thought,  almoft  putrid.  We  are  particularly  indebted 
to  Pringle,  Huxham,  De  Haen,  Clark,  and  a  few 
others,  for  the  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  fevers  called  continued. 

*  A  queftion  now  naturally  offers  itfelf.  At  what 
time  of  fevers  is  the  bark  to  be  given  to  the  greateft 
advantage  ?  This  quell  ion  involves  three  others. 

‘  The  Firft.  Should  it  be  given  as  foon  as  a  perfon 
that  has  been  ex  poled  to  infe&ion  feels  that  languor 
and  reftleffhefs  which  generally  occur  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  a  regular  paroxyfm  is  formed?  Or,  perhaps  in 
more  familiar  terms.  Will  the  bark  prevent  a  fever 
after  the  infection  has  been  received,  or  will  it  only 
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put  off  it’s  occurrence?  If  we  reafon  by  analogy  >  we 
ihall  conclude,  that  it  will  not  prevent  a  fever,  when 
the  difpolition  to  it  is  acquired,  but  that  it  will  poftpone 
it’s  occurrence,  or  perhaps  render  the  impending  pa- 
roxyfm  more  regular.  And  if  the  bark  does  this,  it  is 
certainly  right  to  give  it,  as  foon  as  it  is  known  that  a 
patient  has  been  expofed  to  the  infection,  unlefs  contra¬ 
indicated  by  very  particular  fymptoms.  if  the  infection 
have  not  been  caught,  the  bark  may  render  the  body 
impregnable.  And  if  it  have  been  caught,  and  the  dif- 
petition  be  expected  to  change  into  difeafe,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject  worthy  of  attention  to  make  that  difeafe  regular  in 
its  recurrence,  and  eafy  of  cure.  All  phyficians  feem 
to  agree  in  this;  and  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  fevers  in  hot  climates  might  totally  be  robbed 
of  their  malignancy,  if  the  bark  were  given  largely 
before  the  abtuai  formation  of  them. 

f  The  Second.  Should  the  bark  be  adminiitered  as 
foon  as  a  paroxyfm  is  formed  ?  I  prefume,  none  at 
this  day  will  fay  it  ihould  not.  It  is  true,  Sydenham  and 
Boerhaave  faid  fo ;  but  experience  has  long  fmce  pre¬ 
vailed  over  their  authority  in  this  particular.  Nay, 
Sydenham  approves  the  early  exhibition  of  the  bark  in 
intermittents,  if  the  patients  complain  of  much  weak- 
nefs  ;  if  the  paroxyfms  anticipate  in  their  periods,  or 
increafe  in  their  duration ;  or  if  there  be  petechias,  ma- 
culge,  or  vibices. 

<  If  the  bark  will  cure  a  fever,  and  that  it  will,  we 
cannot  doubt,  the  reafon  for  not  giving  it  till  morbus 
jam  aliquo  tempore  duraverit,”  is  very  hard  to  be 
conceived.  There  fee  ms  to  me  to  be  no  reafon  at  alk 
And  1  am  certain,  that  to  wait  till  a  few  paroxyfms  are 
over,  or  till  the  difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  its  height,  is 
the  fame  as  t6  leave  the  patient  to  his  fate. 

*  The  third  queftion.  Should  the  bark  be  admirfif- 
tered  in  the  remillions  only,  or  in  the  exacerbations 
alfo?  An  opinion  once  prevailed,  that  the  bark  given 
in  the  hot  fit  or  exacerbation,  or  before  a  few  returns 
of  the  fever,  increafed  the  conftriction  on  the  furface, 
voL.  ii.  U  xi  ~  and 
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and  checked  the  natural  and  healthy  fecretioift*-  But 
this  opinion  was  not  founded  in  experience.  And,  as 
debility  lays  the  foundation  of  fever,  any  pretext  for 
deferring  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  Should  be  laid  a  fide. 
Dr.  Cullen  fays*,  very  reasonably,  “Though  1  would 
not  rigidly  aflert  that  the  bark  can  never  be  lately  given 
during  the  exacerbation  or  hot  It  age  of  fevers  :  yet  I 
maintain,  with  the  molt  part  of  practitioners,  that  the 
time  of  rernillion  is  efpeeiaMy  to  be  choien  p  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  that  time  is  known  t-o  be  longer  or  Shorter, 
the  dofes  of  bark  are  to  be  as  large  as  the  patient’s 
ftomach  will  eafily  bear,  fo  that  a  due  quantity  may  be 
thrown  in  during  the  time  of  remiffiom 5 ’  But  accord- 
ing  to  my  experience,  there  is  the  greateft  truth  and 
importance  in  thefe  words  of  Doctor  Clark:  “  As  foon* 
as  the  inteftinal  canal  has  been  thoroughly  cleanfed,  the 
cure  muft  entirely  depend  upon  giving  the  Peruvian1 
hark  in  as  large  doles  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remifiions  and  exa¬ 
cerbations  of  fever.  If  the  remifiions  be  diftinbt,  the 
bark  indeed  will  have  a  more  fpeedy  effect  in  Subduing 
the  fever;  but  even  if  it  become  continual,  by  a  re¬ 
gular  and  Steady  perfeverairce  in  the  medicine,  it  w  ill 
he  prevented  from  growing  dangerous  and  malignant.’* 
<  Thefe  questions  being  considered,'  1  Shalt  Speak  of 
the  Suppofed  neceffity  of  evacuations  to  render  the  bark 
fafe;  a  neceffity  much  inculcated  by  Pringle,  Van- 
Swieten,  and  others,  though  not  acknowledged  by  many 
eminent  phylicians  of  the  preSent  day.  Thele  profefs  a 
rational  convibiion  that  previous  evacuations  do  not 
render  a  cure  by  the  bark  more  eafy,  more  late,  or 
more  certain;  and  that  to  delay  the  exhibition  of  the 
bark  till  alter  the  operation  of  a  vomit,  a  purge,  or  a 
Sweat,  especially  when  there  are  remifiions,  is  not  only 
uielefs,  but  even  dangerous.  But  I  will  not  fupprels, 
that  in  vernal  fevers,  which  are  Seldom  accompanied 
with  Sy  mptoms  of  malignity,  1  have  found  evacuations, 
even  venelebtion,  to  remove  a  Slate  of  the  Syftem  which 
Seemed  to  op  pole  tire  ikccefsfiil  operation  of  the  red 
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bark.  Whether  any  Hate  of  the  fyftem  can  impede  the 
the  operation  of  the  yellow  bark,  lam  uncertain;  the 
fevers  which  I  have  feen  were  an  eafy  conquelt  to  it. 

*  Sicknefs  and  vomiting  occurring  before  the  difeafe 
is  actually  come  on,  prevent  the  bark  from  being  re¬ 
tained.  My  pradtice  is,  in  imitation  of  Sydenham,  to 
cure  the  ficknefs  before  I  prefcribe  the  bark.  With 
this  view,  1  give  either  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea, 
and  afterwards  a  dofe  of  opium.  If  the  ficknefs  and 
vomiting  do  not  ceafe  by  confequence  of  thefe  means^ 
1  order  faline  draughts  in  the  adt  of  etFervefcence^ 
purging  cly Iters,  or  a  blitter  to  the  epigaftrium. 

*  If  great  pain  of  the  itomach  accompany  naufea  and 
vomiting,  1  give  aether  vitriolicus,  or  opium,  and  try  to 
produce  an  evacuation  downwards,  with  calomel.  If  a 
congettion  in  the  brain,  or  in  any  other  vifcus  attend,  I 
order  venefedtion  and  purgatives.  But  if  I  take  the 
ficknefs  to  be  a  merelymptom  of  the  fever,  I  prefcribe 
the  bark,  and  find  it  more  efficient  than  any  thing  elfe. 

f  Some  have  entertained  a  belief  of  I  know  not  what 
obftrudtions  in  the  vifcera ;  and  have  thought  any  of  the 
barks  of  Peru  improper  till  thefe  were  overcome.  But 
to  delay  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  upon  fuch  grounds, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  ridiculous ;  becaufe,  as  to  yellownefs 
of  the  (kin  or  the  tunica  conjundtiva,  or  tumours  of  the 
abdomen,  all  which  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the 
fever  and  the  frequent  returns  of  it,  the  Peruvian  bark 
is  the  foie  preventative  and  cure  of  them.  I  fpeak  this 
upon  the  authority  of  Cleghorn,  Millar,  Monro,  Lind, 
and  others  of  great  experience. 

*  Thole  who  have  pradtifed  in  hot  climates,  feeni  per- 
fuaded  that  calomel  polleffes  a  fpecifick  power  over 
the  febrile  difeafes  which  prevail  there.  They  ima¬ 
gine  that  calomel,  as  a  mercurial,  not  a  purgative, 
oppofes  the  principle  of  thole  difeafes  ;  and  fo  prevents 
and  cures  the  affedtions  of  the  liver  which  fo  frequently 
accompany  or  follow  them.  The  fadt  is  eftablifhed; 
and  whether  the  explanation  of  it  be  admitted  or  not, 
is  of  no  moment.  Howevei',  as  calomel  and  every 
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other  mercurial  medicine  excites  great  aBion,  and  by 
confequence,  great  weaknefs;  the  bark  feems  very 
ftrongly  indicated,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  up  the 
power  of  the  fyftem,  and  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
falling  a  facrifice  to  exceffive  aBion,  On  thefe  grounds, 

I  would  give  calomel  and  the  yellow  bark  together. 

«  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  excellent  trea¬ 
ties  on  the  red  bark,  that  “  There  are  many  fymptoms 
which  would  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  did  they  occur 
diffinB  and  independent  of  intermittent  fever  j  fuch  as 
cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  fide. 
They  are  frequently  brought  on  by  the  paroxyfm  of  the 
intermittent,  and  give  way  to  the  bark,  by  which  alone 
that  paroxyfm  may  be  prevented.  Such  fymptoms  do 
not  admit  a  diftinB  and  feparate  treatment,  but  are  always 
aggravated  by  the  ufe  of  evacuants,  more  efpecially  of 
bleeding,  the  mod  probable  means  of  relief  in  common 
depuratory  fevers.” 

*  Agues  are  often  in  difguife;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
medical  man  to  diflinguilli  them  in  every  form.  It  is 
impoffible  to  lay  down  rules  for  doing  this.  However, 
an  attention  to  the  prevailing  epidemick,  the  feafon,  and 
the  climate,  will  greatly  affift  the  judgment.  Morton, 
who  is  full  of  ufeful  faBs,  has  written  a  whole  chapter 
on  the  proteiform  genius  of  intermittent  fever;  and  to 
him  I  refer  the  reader  who  delires  information  on  this 
fubjeB. 

c  As  intermittents  when  cured  are  Very  liable  to  re¬ 
turn,  it  is  propofed  to  continue  the  bark  afterwards,  in 
order  to  remove  the  febrile  difpofition.  Morton  and 
Sydenham  treat  of  this  atfome  length,  and  the  writers  of 
materia  medica  have  tranfcribed  their  opinions.  There¬ 
fore,  if  neither  Sydenham  nor  Morton  be  at  hand,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  the  article  Kina  in  Geoffroy,  or  Cin¬ 
chona  in  Bergius,  Szc<  But  the  propenfity  to  a  relapfe 
is  different  in  different  fixations  and  in  different fubje&s  j 
fo  that  a  refident  praflitipner  will  often  be  able  to  fore¬ 
tell  a  relapfe,  if  he  know  that  any  caufe  has  been  applied 
likely  to  excite  it;  and  to  prevent  it,  if  he  do  not  know 
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tfiat  any  fuch  caufe  has  been  applied,  by  an  attention  to 
the  days  on  which  the  paroxyfms  were  tiled  to  return. 

*  I  have  dwelled  the  more  on  this  fubjeft;,  becaufe  the 
bark  is  moftly  employed  for  the  cure  of  "fevers.  Before 
I  proceed,  I  would  remind  the  reader,  that  the  yellow 
bark  is  twice  as  efficacious  as  the  pale,  that  it  is  more  bit¬ 
ter,  more  deobftruent,  more  purgative;  and  by  confe¬ 
rence  a  f'afer  remedy  for  fevers/ 

The  work  concludes  with  the  teflimony  of  feveral 
refpeflable  practitioners  in  favour  of  this  remedy. 


Art.  LXXIX.  A  I’reatife  on  the  Scurvy ;  containing  a 
new,  eaffy ,  and  effectual  Method  off  curing  that  Diffeaffe; 
the  Cauffe  and  Indications  of  Cure,  deduced  from  Prac¬ 
tice  i  and  Obfervations  connected  with  the  Subject; 
with  an  Appendix ;  conjiffting  off  five  Letters ,  re¬ 
flecting  the  Succeffs  off  a  new  antiffcorbutic  Medicine „ 
By  D.  Paterson,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy.— 
8vo.  87  pages.  Price  2s.  6d. — Edinburgh.  Man¬ 
ners  and  Co. 

THE  author  of  the  treatife  before  us  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  opportunities  he  has  had  of 
obferving  and  treating  the  feurvy.  <  In  the  years 
1  779>  ^r>  82,  83,  and  84,  on  the  coads  of  Ame¬ 

rica  and  Africa,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  incident 
to  feamen.  In  the  year  1793,  I  was  appointed  to  his 
Majefty’s  ffiip  P^efoludon  ;  in  which,  the  following  year, 
having  the  honour  to  accompany  Vice  Admiral  George 
Murray  to  America,  and  dill  being  very  anxious  to  ad 
certain  many  points  relative  to  the  feurvy,  as  well  as 
fome  other  difeafes,  I  renewed  my  obfervations  and  ex¬ 
periments. 

‘  In  the  p adage  to  America,  which  was  tedious,  the 
feurvy  foon  making  its  appearance,  I  was,  from  reafons 
which  will  afterwards  appear,  induced  to  try  a  lblution 
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pf  nitre  in  common  vinegar,  in  feveral  cafes  of  the  dif. 
eafe ;  and,  with  inexpreffible  pleafure,  I  faw  it  fucceedo 
I  fay  inexpreffible  pleafure,  hecaufe  the  opinions  I  had 
long  entertained,  not  however  without  my  doubts,  were 
now  grown  into  fads;  becaufe  I  was  fatisfied  that  the 
fcurvy  might  be  cured,  at  fea,  without  the  affiflance  of 
recent  vegetable  matter,- a  difcovery  which  I  conceived 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  national  advantage. 

‘  On  the  7th  of  December  1794,  after  having  expe¬ 
rienced  the  extraordinary  effect  of  a  folution  qf  nitre  in 
common  vinegar  in  reftoring  above  eighty  feamen  from 
the  fcurvy,  I  prefented  the  refill  tl  of  my  practice,  in  a  long 
letter,  to  Admiral  Murray,  with  what  then  appeared,  and 
ftill  appears  to  me  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fuch 
obfervations  as,  at  that  time,  feemed  necefiary  for  the 
good  of  the  public  fervice. 

c  The  letter  alluded  to,  with  additions,  in  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  appendix.  Confiding  of  five  letters  refpefiing 
the  effect  of  a  folution  of  nitre  in  common  vinegar,  in 
removing  the  fcurvy,  constitutes  the  prefen t  perform¬ 
ance,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  found  beneficial  not  only 
to  the  navy,  but  to  the  army,  whether  in  camps,  garri- 
fons,  or  {hips.  The  remedy  has  been  fully  tried;  and 
experience,  and  various  phenomena,  pointed  out  the 
caufe  which  is  affigned.s 

The  author  considers  Scurvy  as  the  produce  of  con- 
laminated,  poifonous,  or  foul  air,  rendered  fo  by  azotic 
and  hydrogen  gaffes,  acting  more  readily  in  proportion 
as  the  body  is  expofed  to,  or  affefted  by,  the  operation 
of  other  fedative  caufes,  fingly,  or  combined.  This,  he 
thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  confederations. 
Scurvy  is  never  found  but  in  fuch  fituation-s  as  have  been 
already  mentioned;  or  in  clofe  damp  places,  fuch  as 
garrifons,  prifons.  Sec.  frequently  are  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  in  fuch  places  even  when  there  has  not  been  any 
want  of  vegetable  diet.  All  fuch  places,  according  to 
circumftances,  are  filled,  more  or  lefs,  with  foul  air; 
and,  according  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge  of 
chemiftry,  of  late  much  encreafed  by  the  combined  la* 
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ffeoiir  of  different  philofophers,  both  at  home,  and  abroad, 
at  is  highly  probable,  that  fuch  foul  air  is  chiefly  .azotic* 
or  hydrogen  air.  By  experiments,  thefe  airs  are  known 
to  be,  from  their  fedative  powers,  highly  noxious,  and 
incapable  of  (importing  animal  life;  hence,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circum fiances,  they  are,  it  may  be  prefumed,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  difeafe.  It  is  alio  known,  that  thefe 
airs  haveihe  property  of  changing  blood  from  a  florid  to 
a  dark  colour;  and,  in  a  combined  llate^  they  are,  it  is 
believed,  of  an  alkaline  nature. 

The  (ymptouas  of  (curvy,  depreffion  of  fpirits,  debi¬ 
lity,  chilli nefs,  naufea,  anorexea,  conftipation,  with,  at 
ftimes,  a  frequent,  final],  or,  at  other  times,  a  flow,  not 
pre  ter  naturally  full,  pulfe,  Szc.  are  evidently  the  effeds 
of  fedative  powers.  Like  wife,  the  blood,  in  this  difeafe, 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour.;  and  the  urine,  from  its  fmell, 
and  from  its  e  fib  ft  on  vegetable,  is  of  an  highly  alkaline 
nature.  / 

The  fcurvy,  with  the  afilftance  of  a  mild,  nourifhing 
diet,  has  been  removed,  in  favourable  fituations,  by  a 
fufficient  fuppiy  of  pure  atmofpheric  air,  or  by  medicines 
containing  oxygen  or  vital  air,  which  are  known  to  be 
of  a  cordial,  flimulating,  renovating  nature,  and  have 
the  property  of  changing  blood  from  a  dark  to  a  florid 
colour.  The  urine,  iikewife,  as  people  emerge  from 
this  difeafe,  lofes  its  volatile  difagreeable  fmell,  and  its 
power  of  changing  vegetable  blue  to  green. 

<  Therefore,  as  fcurvy  appears  in  fuch  places  as  have 
been  mentioned,  and  as  fuch  places  arefuppofed  to  abound 
with  azotic  and  hydrogen  gaffes  ;  as  thefe  gaffes  have 
fedative  powers,  and  the  property  of  changing  blood 
from  a  florid  to  a  dark  colour,  and  are,  when  combined, 
of  an  alkaline  nature  ;  as  fedative  eflbcfs  appear  as  foor> 
as  any  in  feuryy ;  as  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
the  urine  of  an  alkaline  nature  ;  as  the  fcurvy  is  miti¬ 
gated,  or  removed  by  pure  atmofpheric  or  oxygenated 
air,  which  is  of  a  cordial,  renovating  quality;  as  oxygen 
gas  contains,  what  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  alkali,  the 
^cicjifying  principle,  and  has  the  property  of  chang- 
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ing  blood  from  a  dark  to  a  florid  colour  ;  and,  finally, 
as  highly  oxygenated  vegetable  acids  are  more  powerful 
than  any  thing  elfe  in  mitigating  or  removing  all  the 
fymptoms  which  conftitut;e  or  attend  this  difeafe,  he 
ventures  to  conclude  that  the  infpi ration  of  a  vitiated 
atmofphere  is  the  fource  of  the  difeafe. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1784  the  author  gave  nitre  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  fcurvy,  and,  as  he  thought, 
with  advantage.  He  fuppofes  that  its  good  effects  in 
mitigating,  or  removing  the  difeafe,  are  to  be  accounted 
for,  folely,  from  the  dephlogifticated,  or  vital  air,  it  con¬ 
tains;  and  that  it  may  be  rendered  more  a&ive  by  being 
combined  with  an  acid.  Although  common  vinegar  was 
allowed  by  the  author  to  be  of  little  or  no  utilitv,  when 
given  by  itfelf,  yet  the  author  fuppofed,  that  if  it  were 
charged  with  dephlogifticated  or  oxygen  air,  it  might 
prove  highly  beneficial ;  and  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  ef- 
fedted  by  the  addition  of  nitre.  The  following  is  the 
method  of  preparing  and  adminiftering  this  new  remedy. 

*  At  firft  I  diftolved  two  ounces  of  nitre  in  one  quart 
of  the  fhip’s  vinegar,  and  gave  half  an  ounce  of  the  fa- 
lution,  which  J  have  named  acetum  nitrofum,  or  nitrous 
vinegar,  to  fome  twice,  to  others  thrice  in  the  day,  and 
as  frequently  bathed  their  blotched  and  ulcerated  limbs 
with  the  fame.  From  the  good  effeft  it  had,  and  from 
its  not  producing  the  fmalleft;  degree  of  naufea,  colica,  or 
diarrhoea,  I  was  induced  to  augment  the  dofe  to  an 
ounce,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  before. 

Finding  by  far  the  greater  number  of  fcorbutics,  who 
were  under  my  charge,  bore  the  increafed  dofe  of  the 
medicine,  without  experiencing  the  leaft  uneafinefs,  I 
now,  inftead  of  two,  diftolved  four  ounces  of  nitre  in 
one  quart  of  vinegar,  and  gave  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces  of  this  ftrong  folution  twice,  thrice,  or  four 
times  in  the  day,  according  to  circumftances ;  and,  alfo 
bathed  the  legs  with  it  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  if  they  were  either  blotched,  ftiff,  or  ulcerated. 
In  this  manner  I  continue  to  ufe  it. 
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c  Some  patients  cannot  bear  the  nitrous  vinegar  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  water ;  while  others,  without  the  lead 
inconveniency,  bear  it  undiluted. 

‘  The  dilcharge  by  {tool,  the  abfence  or  the  prefence 
of  gripes  and  naufea,  guide  me  with  refpe8;  to  increafing, 
or  diminifhing  the  dofe  of  the  nitrous  vinegar ;  but  at 
the  lame  time,  it  is  not  a  (light  degree  of  either  naufea, 
or  cohca,  or  diarrhoea,  that  renders  an  alteration  in  the 
quantity  of  the  medicine  neceffary.  To  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fcorbutic  patients,  eight  ounces  of  this  Itrong  fo- 
lution,  containing  one  ounce  of  nitre,  have,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  as  long  as  fuch  a  quantity  was  necef¬ 
fary,  been  adminiftered  to  each  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 
Alfo,  a  circumftance  no  lefs  curious  than  pleafing,  large 
and  frequently  repeated  dofes  of  this  medicine  have  been 
given  in  cafes  of  dyfenteria  fcorbutica ;  and,  inftead  of 
increahng,  I  have  always  found  it  remove  the  difeafe. 
Sometimes,  notwithftanding  the  free  ufe  of  the  nitrous 
vinegar,  I  have  known  conftipation  take  place  to  a  con- 
iiderable  degree ;  in  which  cafe,  I  have  found  interme¬ 
diate  dofes  of  crem.  tart,  neceffary,  and  highly  advan¬ 
tageous.  This  very  conflipated  ftate  generally  occurred 
where  the  difeale  was  far  advanced.  But,  in  a  few  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  in  delicate  habits,  and  where  the  difeafe 
was  not  far  advanced,  I  have  found  even  fmall  dofes  of 
the  nitrous  vinegar  ruffle  the  flomach  and  the  inteftines  ; 
to  prevent,  or  remove  which,  I  have  found  two,  three, 
or  four  grains  of  camphor,  with  each  dofe  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  very  effectual. 

c  In  cafes  of  the  fcurvy,  during  a  courfe  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  vinegar,  the  belly,  in  general,  is  kept  gently  lax, 
the  difcharge  of  urine  is  increafed,  and  changes  from  an 
alkaline  to  a  healthy  nature ;  the  (kin  becomes  open, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  touch ;  the  chill ineTs  is 
changed  to  a  pleafing  warmth ;  and  the  pulfe  acquires 
ffeadinefs  and  healthy  ftrength.  Sleep  comes  to  be  more 
and  more  natural.  The  fallow  and  the  gloomy,  is  gra¬ 
dually  changed  into  a  dear  and  cheerful,  countenance. 
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By  degrees,  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  and  nofe  fub? 
tides ;  the  gums  heal  and  get  firm.  Thp  lower  extre¬ 
mities  lofe,  fafter  than  could  be  fuppofed,  their  livicj 
hue;  they  gradually  become  (after,  lefs  painful,  and 
more  flexible  ;  and  ulcers  put  on  an  healthy  .appearance, 
and  fkin  over.  The  great  op  p  re  {ft  on  about  the  breaft 
and  llomach  gives  >vay  ;  and  the  cough,  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  become  lefs  laborious.  1  he  jap  petite  and  the  fenfe 
of  tafte  are  rellored.  The  deprcfTion  of  fpirits,  and  the 
lailitude  are  not  remembered.  The  ftrepgth  increafes ; 
and,  at  la  ft,  health  is  re-eftablifhed. 

*  From  the  time  f  joined  his  Majefty’s  fliip  Refol'ution, 
about  the  beginning  of  October  1793,  to  the  middle  of 
July  17957  when,  on  account  pf  indifpofition,  I  was  un¬ 
der  the  dilagreeabje  neceffity  of  refigning,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  fcorbutics  came  under  iny  care ; 
and,  although  a  great  number  of  them  were  extreme- 
ly  bad  cafes,  yet  all  of  them,  excepting  one  man,  of  a 
weakly  conftitutioo,  who  died,  from  the  difeafe  vi¬ 
olently  affedting  his  lungs,  and  three  others  who  were 
lent  to  hofpitals,  one  to  Haflar,  and  two  to  Halifax  hoiT 
pital,  recovered  on  board,  and  chiefly  at  fea,  under  many 
difadvantages,  without  feeling  any  inconveniency  from 
the  want  of  lemons,  limes,  or  any  kind  of  recent  vege¬ 
table  matter.  The  two  men  lent  to  Halifax  hof'pital  were 
not  fo  ill  as  others  who  were,  at  the  fame  time,  kept  on 
board  ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  uncomfortable  fituatiap 
of  the  latter,  from  the  refitting  of  the  fhip,  and  frefh  beef 
only  three  times  a  week,  they  were  rellored  before  the 
former  ;  I  fuppofe  from  the  efleQ;  of  the  nitrous  vinegar. 

<  In  the  month  of  July  1794,  at  fea,  a  final  1  quantity 
of  limes  were  purchaied,  by  order  of  Admiral  Murray, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fcorbutics,  at  that  time  on  board  :  bur, 
inftead  of  depending  altogether  on  their  power,  I  put  a 
certain  number  only  on  them,  op  purpofe  to  compare 
their  effedt  with  that  of  the  nitroks  vinegar,  which  was 
more  generally  adminifterea  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  feen 
of  both,  and  after  having  duly  weighed  all  circumftances. 
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1  am,  at  prefent,  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  lat? 
ter.  From  July  1794,  neither  recent  nor  preferved  fruits 
were  admipiftered  to  fcorbutic  patients,  on  board  of  the 
Refolution\ 

The  author,  although  a  friend  to  cleanlinefs  on  board 
fhip,  yet  diffuades,  and,  we  think,  with  much  propriety, 
again!!  the  frequent  wafhing  between  decks,  which  is 
commonly  praCtifed.  By  this,  a  confiant  dampnefs  is 
produced,  than  which,  nothing,  probably,  is  more  per¬ 
nicious. 

From  experiments  on  the  blood  and  urine  of  fcorbutic 
patients,  it  appears,  that  three  ounces  of  blood,  on  cool¬ 
ing,  confided  of  two  ounces  of  coagulum  and  one  offerum* 
The  coagulum  confided  of  two  parts;  that  on  the  top, 
about  a  fixteenth  of  an  inch,  was  of  a  florid  red,  and 
tough;  that  in  the  bottom,  of  a  deep  red,  approaching 
to  black,  and  eafilv  divided.  The  ferum,  with  refpeht 
to  colour  was  not  uncommon.  Vinegar  did  not  alter  the 
colour  of  the  black  part  of  the  coagulum.  By  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lemon  juice  it  became  fomewhat  lighter  ;  on  the 
admixture  of  a  folution  of  nitre  in  vinegar,  it  became  of 
a  florid  red;  the  fame  took  place  with  nitre  and  lemon 
juice.  By  volatile  alkali,  and  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  the 
coagulum  was  turned  black,  and  was  again  rendered 
florid  by  the  addition  of  nitre  in  the  juice  of  lemons,  and 
in  vinegar. 

The  urine  of  fcorbutic  patients  turned  the  blue  vege¬ 
table-  infufions  of  a  green  colour.  The  urine  of  thofe  re¬ 
covering  from  fcurvy  lofes  the  power  of  changing  vege^ 
table  blues  to  green. 

Tefiimonies  in  favour  of  what  the  author  calls  the 
•pitrous  vinegar  are  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Fairfowl,  and  Mr,  Jofeph  Fleming,  furgeons  in  the 
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Art.  LXXX.  Confederations  on  the  medicinal  UJe  and  pro*- 
daft  ion  of  Factitious  Airs .  By  Thos.  Beddoes,  M.  D. 
and  Jas.  Watt,,  Engineer ,  Part  III.  122  pages, 
price  3s.  Johnfon,  London,  1795. 

THE  prefent  publication  of  Dr.  Beddoes  contains  an 
account  of  the  medicinal  effects  of  factitious  airs 
from  various  refpedable  authorities,  exemplified  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cafes.  All  we  can  do  is  to  feledt  a  few  of  the  moft 
ftriking. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Redfearn. 

Lynn>  Norfolk ,  26  th  June3  1795. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  the  cafe  of  Hasmoptyfis  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  laft  letter;  you  will  no  doubt  think  it  an 
important  one. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  Servant. 

RICHARD  REDFEARN, 

To  Dr.  Beddoes . 

Mr.  B.  F.  /Et.  23,  of  a  florid  complexion,  narrow  cheft, 
prominent  fhouiders,  fmooth  fkin,  and  of  a  delicate  (len¬ 
der  form,  has  been  affliCed  with  haemoptyfis  about  two 
years  and  a  half;  attended  with  dyfpnoea,  cough,  a  dif- 
agreeable  fenfe  of  burning  in  the  cheft,  and  expectoration 
of  a  purulent  nature.  P.  about  100,  and  invariably  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  hdc.  air- — Hedic  fever  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  formed  ;  but  he  had  at  times  a  fenfe  of  chillinefs  in 
the  day  time  with  heat  towards  the  evening.  Fie  began  by 
taking  one  quart  of  hydro-carbonate,  diluted  with  twenty- 
one  quarts  of  atmofpheric  air,  once  a  day.  From  this 
mixtuie  he  experienced  much  vertigo  during  its  inhala¬ 
tion,  and,  two  hours  after  dinner,  he  fuddenly  became 
vertiginous,  from  which,  however  he  foon  recovered, 
although  a  violent  head-ache  remained  during  the  reft  of 
the  evening. 

The  following  days  he  only  inhaled  one  pint  of  hydro¬ 
carbonate,  mixed  with  twenty  quarts  of  common  air, 

once 
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once  a  day,  which  generally  affeCted  him  with  fome  flight 
vertigo  and  tightnefs  over  his  forehead  ;  the  hydro-car¬ 
bonate  was  increafed  gradually  to  two  quarts  or  more  at 
one  dofe,  but  I  find  it  always  neceffary  to  begin  with 
the  original  dofe,  where  the  air  has  been  recently  gene- 
rated. 

My  patient  has  been  perfevering  in  this  plan  three 
months:  and  has  had  no  return  of  haemorrhage;  his 
cough  and  expectoration  are  very  much  diminifhed; 
fometimes  he  does  not  expectorate  more  than  one  table 
fpoonful  in  the  fpace  of  three  days  ;  he  has  alfo  never 
experienced  any  of  the  diftrefling  heats  in  his  cheft  which 
haraffed  him  before  the  adminiftration  of  the  air;  his 
dyfpnoea  is  perfectly  removed,  be  can  ride  upon  horle- 
back  twelve  miles  without  feeling  much  fatigue;  his  ap¬ 
petite  is  very  good  and  he  fleeps  well :  P.  80,  he  fays  he 
thinks  his  health  is  perfectly  eftablifhed. 


Extracts  of  letters  from  Dr.  Alderson,  r effecting  a  cafe 
of  Chlorofis ,  a  cafe  of  Pulmonic  Difeaje ,  and  a  cheap 
Apparatus  for  the  production  of  elafiic  fluids . 


Dear  Sir, 


Hull*  May  29,  r 795. 


I  HAVE  had  under  my  care  a  cafe  of  apparently  ap¬ 
proaching  phthifis;  the  complexion  was  uncommonly 
florid;  the  patient  has  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
long-continued  ufe  of  hydrogen  air. 

A  cafe  of  chlorofis  has  alfo  occurred  to  me  in  which 
fleel  proved  ineffectual  without  oxygen.  The  patient 
never  could  fleep  without  her  dofe  of  this  air,  of  which 
fhe  inhaled  a  quart  every  night.  So  great  were  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  carotids,  the  anxiety  and  the  fenfe  of  drown¬ 
ing,  when  fhe  was  about  to  lie  down,  that  fhe  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  fitting  up  all  night,  nothing  ever  pro¬ 
curing  reft,  till  the  oxygen  was  adminiftered.  Then  the 
beatings  ceafed*  She  lay  down  and  refted.  She  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued  the  air  forne  months.  It  was  affifted  by  fmail 
dofes  of  flee],  which  the  had  in  vain  tried  under  every 
formula  before.  She  has  ever  fince  been  healthy  and 
blooming. 

I  ufe  the  fun  pi  eft  contrivance  poffible  for  every  kind 
of  air.  I  will  fend  you  a  drawing  of  it,  if  you  think 
it  will  be  of  any  fervice. 

I  am  your’s  moll  fi  nee  rely* 

J.  ALDERSON. 


Ext  rati  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Thornton* 

On  a  Cafe  of  Venereal  Affection . 

May  3,179 5* 

THE  practitioner  now  and  then  meets  with  peculiar 
habits,  in  which  mercury  teems  to  have  no  action 
and  again,  other  cafes  in  \yhich  mercury  is  immediately 
carried  off  by  ptyalifm,  violent  fweats,  or  exceftive 
diarrhoea.  In  both  thefe  Hates  I  was  defirous  to  fee  the 
vital  air  tried,  but  as  yet  have  been  able  only  to  obferve 
its  falutary  elledts  in  the  latter  inftance. 

A  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  after 
inebriation,  became  the  vidim  of  indifcreet  indulgence. 
Mercury  was  had  recourfe  to  in  the  form  of  pills  and 
unguent,  but  thefe  produced  the  greateft  derangement 
in  his  health,  and  afteded  almoft  inftantly  the  falivary 
glands.  The  primary  fymptoms  being  however  fub- 
dued,  his  furgeon,  an  able  and  experienced  praditloner, 
thought  fit  to  leave  off  the  mercury,  feeing  it  was  fo 
inimical  to  his  conftitution  ;  and  for  fome  time  the 
patient  believed  himfelf  fafe ;  but  this  Proteus  difeafe 
broke  out  in  another  form,  and  that  unfortunately  at 
the  time  when  he  had  juft  married.  He  was  falivated 
again,  but  could  not  retain,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Bell,  fufficient  mercury  to  eftablifh  a  cure  ;  or  rather 
the  mercurial  adion  was  at  firft  too  violent  and  local 

to 
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to  be  kept  up  a  fnfficient  time  to  produce  a  permanent 
benefit.  Hence  this  cruel  diforder  affli&ed  him  for 
more  than  the  fpace  of  two  years.  When  I  law  him, 
the  furface  ot  his  body  was  deformed  by  dreadful 
blotches ;  he  had  an  ulcer  on  the  lungs,  attended  With 
a  hard  cough,  and  bloody  and  purulent  expectoration  • 
with  other  horrid  marks  of  this  dreadful  fcourge  of  il« 
licit  deli res.  Mellfs,  Wathen  and  Phipps,  feeing  this 
gentleman  in  fo  deplorable  a  ftate,  and  having  witnelfed 
the  relief,  arifing  from  the  aerial  practice,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  iervant  maid,  whom  (though  not  a  fervant  of  their 
family )  they  humanely  lodged  in  their  houle,  and  who 
was  in  the  la  ft  ft  age  of  a  pulmonary  confumption  ; 
advifed  him  by  all  means  both  to  confult  me  and  Mr. 
Hill. 

From  my  former  refidence  at  the  Hotwells,  near 
Briftol.,  and  from  frequent  converfation  with  the  late 
Dr.  Rigg,  phylician  of  that  place,  i  was  convinced  of 
the  fatality  of  coniumption  from  venereal  ulcers  ;  and 
though  this  cafe  was  not  exaCtiy  the  one  I  had  chalked 
out  in  my  mind  for  the  firft  trial  of  the  vital  air,  yet,  as 
perhaps  it  afforded  the  only  chance  of  recovery,  1  urged 
its  life.  Mr.  Hill  accordingly  gave  him  each  day  the 
fuper-oxygenated  air,  in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts 
to  a  thouland  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air;  and  by 
way  of  medicine,  he  had  muriated  mercury  in  the 
ftrongeft  decoCfion  of  bark,  with  the  cortex,  and  twro 
grains  of  opium  at  night.  He  \yas  alfo  occafionally 
purged.  By  this  courfe,  without  any  violent  effeCt  from 
the  mercury,  he  was  in  three  weeks  clear  of  all  defoe- 
dations  of  the  fkin,  and  in  a  month  the  ulcer  cn  the 
lungs  was  healed,  and  the  other  marks  of  venereal  af¬ 
fection  difappeared,  and  in  fix  weeks  he  went  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  deeming  himfelf  perfectly  cured. 

A  queftion  here  naturally  arifes,  whether  the  cure 
in  this  cafe  proceeded  from  a  different  adminiftration 
of  mercury,  or  from  the  combined  operation  of  fuper- 
oxygenated  air  ?  Thcfe  doubts  mult  often  occur  to  a 
private  practitioner,  before  the  acqnifitio’n  of  more  faCfs. 

1  cannot 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  congratulating 
you  on  the  difcovery,  that  the  kali  fulphuratum  Hops 
the  action  of  mercury  on  the  fyftem  ;  in  a  few  hours 
arrefting  falivation. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Barrett. 

July  12,  £hicen-Square3  JVefiminjler . 

Sir, 

MY  afthma  had  afflicted  me  three  years.  It  at¬ 
tacked  me  very  violently  at  times,  the  tit  going  off 
generally  \vith  expectoration,  leaving  me  very  low  and 
weak. — The  lait  winter  it  was  uncommonly  fevere, 
and  latterly,  for  months,  I  had  not  known  what  it  was 
to  enjoy  a  comfortable  night’s  reft.  As  a  tradefman 
in  our  neighbourhood  had  been  juft  cured  by  medica¬ 
ted  air  of  an  afthma  of  thirteen  year’s  Handing,  I  re- 
folved  to  put  myfelf  under  Dr.  Thornton’s  care, 
though  before  this,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  try  no 
more  medicines.  1  inhaled  the  vital  air  from  a  large 
bell  glafs,  and  its  efteCt  was  lb  immediate,  that  on  the 
fecond  night  I  flept  the  whole  night  through.  My 
attacks  were  now  lefs  frequent,  and  milder,  and  pur- 
fuing  the  vital  air  for  fix  weeks,  I  got  free  of  my  com¬ 
plaint.  With  the  bleffing  of  God,  I  have  continued 
fince  in  perfect  health,  except  I  catch  a  bad  cold,  when 
my  afthma  recurs,  but  in  a  very  flight  degree. 

I  am.  Sir,  ,  4 

Your  obedient  humble  fervani, 
ELIZ.  BARRETT. 


To  Dr .  Beddoes . 


\ 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Dan  by  to  Dr.  Beddoes. 

Upper  John-Jlreet ,  July  19,  1 79^, 

Sir, 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter,  in  which 
you  requeft  my  cafe,  and  an  account  of  the  effefts  that 
the  vital  air  had  on  me.  I  have  accordingly  drawn  up 
the  narrative  which  1  enclofe. 

I  went  the  latter  end  of  July,  1794,  in  tolerable 

health  to - „  Not  defigning  to  ftay  there  long,  I 

took  up  my  abode  at  an  inn  in  the  town.  As  was  mv 
cuftom  at  thefe  places,  I  ordered  port  wine  after  din¬ 
ner  and  fupper ;  I  obferved  the  wine  had  a  peculiar 
fweet  and  loft  flavour,  which  was  very  unufual  and 
agreeable,  but  I  by  no  means  drank  of  it  to  excels. 
On  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  feized  with 
tremors,  and  having  taken  up  a  pen  to  write  out  fome 
muiic,  to  my  great  alarm,  1  found  I  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  it.  I  he  triend  who  was  with  me,  complained  at 
the  fame  time  of  a  molt  violent  bowel  complaint,  with 
great  griping  and  copious  evacuations.  I  was  foon 
after  ieized  with  lpafms,  and  loll  the  ufe  of  both  hands 
and  feet.  I  proceeded  on  to  Lymington,  and  having 
confulted  aphyfician  there,  was  ordered  bark  and  fea 
bathing.  1  went  then  to  the  Hie  of  Wight,  and  at. 
tempted  to  bathe  once,  and  immediately  perceived  a 
great  increafe  of  my  difeafe.  i  therefore  haftened 
back  to  town,  and  as  foon  as  Dr.  Rowley  heard  that  I 
was  in  a  molt  deplorable  ftate,  with  that  humanity  fo 
confpicuous  in  his  difpolition  and  cha rafter,  he  volunta¬ 
rily  came  to  otter  me  his  fervices,  and  with  the  greateft 
kindnefs  vilited  me  both  in  town  and  country.  But 
notwithltanding  thole  remedies,  which  1  have  not  the 
fmalleft  doubt  were  the  molt  promffmg  of  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  yet  my  dilbrder  kept  on  advancing,  and  as  I 
had  been  taking  drugs  for  five  months  without  benefit, 
I  grew  very  anxious  to  make  trial  of  the  vital  air, 
which  had  been  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fome  of  my 
friends.  But  I  did  not  choofe  to  enter  into  any  new 
n,  X  x  fcheme. 
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fcherne,  without  fir  ft  confulting  my  friend  Dr.  Rowley  $ 
who,  ib  far  from  objecting  to  it,  wilhed  me  by  a  If 
means  to  make  trial  of  the  vital  air.  I  waited  there¬ 
fore  upon  Dr.  Thornton.  It*  was  the  beginning  of 
December.  My  hands  were  pendulous,  fo  that  1  was 
obliged  to  be  fed,  drefted,  and  undrefted,.  like  a  child  ; 
being  quite  helplefs,  having  no  ufe  of  my  limbs,  1  was* 
alfo  obliged  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  ;  my 
countenance,  as  well  as  I  can  exprefs  if,  was  of  a  black 
yellowy  my  appetite  gone;  and  my  nights  truly  dread¬ 
ful.  Counting  the  hours  as  they  palled,  I  repeatedly 
prayed  for  morning*  which  was  nofooher  come,  than  I 
hurried  from  my  place,  as  I  called  it,  of  torment.  You 
will  fcarce  credit  the  aflertiom  A  week  had  not  palled 
from  the  time  of  my  firft  inhaling  the  vital  air,  before 
my  appetite  returned,  and  my  nights  were  rendered  fa 
comfortable  and  refre thing,  that  my  wife  could  lcarce 
get  me  up  at  a  reafonable  hour  in  the  morning— bed 
Was  become  fuch  an  indulgence.  My  fpirits,  as  you 
might  expebt,  were  very  great  *  my  appetite  the  fame  > 
and  my  family  obferved  that  my  countenance  was  eon- 
liderably  mended.  Before  the  month  was  out,  the 
motion  of  my  hands  was  fo  far  reftored,  that  1  could 
compofe  catches  and  glees,  and  in  fix  weeks  1  began  to- 
employ  my  crutches.  My  general  health  is  at  the 
prelent  time  fully  eftabli  fired,  and  Dr.  Rowley  fays, 
“  I  ail  nothing  now  but  weaknefs,  the  consequence  of 
previous  indifpofition/’ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

With  the  highcft  refpedf. 

Your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  DANBY* 

Observations'  on  this  Ccfc^  by  Dr.  Thornton. 

t.  DID  not  this  paralylis  a  rife  from  the  poifon  of  fu- 
gar  of  lead  ?  An  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Danby,  who  went 
jince  to  the  fame  inn,  was  feized  with  limilar  fymptoins. 
Several' medical  men,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
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ftory,  have  atked  him,  ff  whether  his  phyficians  did  not 
think  he  had  been  poifoned  by  lead  !” 

2.  If  this  was  truly  the  cafe,  what  would  be  the  pro¬ 
bable  effect  of  fca-bathing  ?  Dr.  johnfon,  a  young 
phyfician  of  riling  reputation,  when  at  Cambridge,  took 
a  dog  and  poifoned  him  with  fugar  of  lead  ;  he  was  af¬ 
fected  with  paraly  fis.  He  opened  the  window  and  door, 
and  admitted  a  current  of  cold  air,  when  the  paraly  fis 
became  more  violent ,  and  the  animal  foon  expired. 

3.  Dr.  Rowley  had  tried  tonic  medicines,  as  bark, 
it  eel,  and  bitters,  in  various  forms ;  and  afterwards 
mercury  as  an  alterative,  with  the  intention,  as  I  lup- 
pole,  of  giving  irritability  to  the  fyftem.  What  might 
have  been  the  effeCt  of  a  conjunction  of  the  two  means  ? 

4.  Or  was  it  neceilary  to  oxygenate  by  the  lungs, 
the  organ  fuppofed  by  fome  folely  appropriated  in  cold 
climates  to  that  purpofe  ?  (vide  Medical  Extracts,  page 
106.)  I  have  fome  grounds  for  fufpebtmg  this,  for  I 
left  off  the  fuper-oxygenated  air,  and  gave  in  the  room 
of  it,  nitre  and  acids,  but  it  produced  fo  great  a  de¬ 
rangement  in  Mr.  D’s  conftitution,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  be  defiled  from,  and  I  mutt  obferve,  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  by  itfelf,  though  indicated,  feemed  to  aggravate 
the  difeafe. 

5.  This  cafe  affords  a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the 
different  effects  of  modified  air  of  different  degrees. — - 
When  Mr.  Danby  inhaled  as  a  dofe,  two  quarts  of  mo¬ 
dified  air  to  800  pints  of  atmofpheric  air,  he  generally 
afterwards  experienced  a  comfortable  glow,  which 
extended,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  exprefs  it,  to  his  fin¬ 
gers’  ends.  But  when  1  attempted  three  different  times 
to  augment  the  dofe  to  three  quarts  of  vital  air  to  fixty 
pints  of  atmofpheric  air,  he  was,  after  inhaling  it,  feized 
each  time  with  excruciating  and  wandering  pains,  and 
patted  a  feverith  night,  and  1  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  former  dofe;  and  I  mutt  obferve,  he  always  faw  me 
prepare  the  mixture  of  airs,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  attendance  on  me.  The  medicines  1  pre¬ 
ferred  were  bark  with  other  tonic  powers  ;  and  cot- 
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tivenefs  was  obviated  by  thofe  cathartics  in.  which  the 
acid  or  oxygenous  principle  predominates. 


Letter  from  Mr,  Cooper. 

Dacre-JIreet ,  Weftmhifi'er,  July  29,  1795^ 

Sir, 

1  WAS  above  nine  months  afflicted  with  hard  tu¬ 
mours,  which  were  very  iloto  to  fuppurate,  and  when 
they  did,  produced  only  a  watery  difcharge,  and  a  lore, 
that  took  a  long  time  in  healing,  Thele  appeared 
chiefly  about  the  mouth  and  throat.  Previous  to  this, 
I  had  frequent  eruptions  on  my  face,  for  which  1  was 
often  purged  and  bled,  which  in  my  opinion  might  have 
brought  on  the  diforder  1  am  attempting  to  deicnbe  to 
you.  It  foon  became  neceflary  to  try  every  means  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  1  took  a  vaft  quantity  of  different  me¬ 
dicines  ;  but  the  tumours  continued  rather  to  increafe  in 
iize  and  number,  and  produced  a  continual  inconvenience 
to  me.  As  the  vital  air  alters  the  character  of  the  blood, 
and  1  conceived  my  c.ale  arofe  from  a  broken  ftate 

*  j 

of  the  blood,  I  waited  pn  Dr.  Thornton,  who  thinking 
thele  tumours  very  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  air, 
wifhed  me  to  make  tjie  trial.  At  that  time  leveral  of 
the  tumours  were  coipmencing,  others  were  upon  the 
point  of  breaking,  and  others  again  were  in  a  itate  of 
open  fore.  My  bowels  were  Art!  cleared,  and  I  inhaled 
the  vital  air,  and  took  bark  twice  a  day  in  powder. 
The  effiedi  the  air  had  on  me  was,  as  my  mother  and 
filler  obferved,  to  make  me  eat  more  than  ufual.  I  felt 
uncommon  lpirits,  and  no  longer  complained  of  chilli- 
nefs.  The  tumours  that  were  in  their  firfl  Hate  ditap- 
pea  red  ;  the  others  looked  redder  and  gave  me  more 
pain,  and  difeharged  matter.  But  in  a  fortnight  thefe 
alio  yielded  to  the  air  and  difappeared,  and  1  was  cured. 
But  what  furprifed  me  mofl  was  the  change  it  produced 
in  my  eye-light.  My  eyes  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years 
had  been  very  weak;  fo  weak,  that  1  was  never  able 

to 
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to  read  or  write  by  candle  light ;  but  from  inhaling  the 
vital  air,  they  have  acquired  iiich  ftrength,  that  latterly 
I  have  fat  up  writing  in  my  books,  fometimes  from 
twelve  to  one  o’clock,  without  feeling  my  light  the  leaf! 
fatigued.  My  mother  ufed  to  attribute  my  weaknefs  of 
fight  to  my  having  had  the  mealies  very  bad.  1  am  at 
the  prefent  time  very  well,  and  without  any  fear  of  my 
former  afflicting  diforder. 

I  arn,  Sir,  with  the  greateft  refpeCt,  81c. 

HENRY  FREDERICK  COOPER. 

To  Dr.  Bed  does. 

Obfervations  on  this  Cafe ,  by  Dr.  Thornton. 

1.  This  cure  was  eftablilhed  in  Nov.  1793,  when  it 
was  my  cuftom  in  breaking  the  balance  of  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  air,  to  incline  more  to  the  fide  of  the  vital 
air,  and  the  patient  inhaled  daily  300  pints  of  common 
air,  fuper-oxygenated  by  four  quarts  of  vital  air. 

2.  Scrophulous  tumours  you  have  conjectured  to 
arife  from  a  deficiency  of  oxygene,  occafioning 
inirritability  in  the  fyftem.”  Was  not  this  indicated 
by  the  bluenefs  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  countenance;  the 
ilownefs  of  his  pulfe ;  the  torpor  of  the  tumours;  and 
the  weaknefs  of  his  light,  incapable  of  fupporting  the 
flirnulns  of  a  ftrong  light;  for  thefe  difappeared  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  fyftem  became  oxygenated,  and  the  fibres 
itrengthened  ? 

3.  Having  twice  Itimulated  the  feveral  tumours 
with  a  folution  of  the  oxyd  of  mercury,  fo  as  to  pro* 
duce  fame  external  inflammation,  are  we  not  to  attri¬ 
bute  fome  part  of  their  cure  to  that  procefs  ? 

f  R.  I.  T. 

4.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  point  out  to  the  reader, 
the  inference  deducible  from  this  important  commu¬ 
nication  with  refpeCt  to  the  ufe  of  vital  air  in  a  well- 
known  fpecies  of  ophthalmia. 

T.  B. 
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Letter  /w/rMifs  Stephens. 

Sir,  6,  1 795  *  Snow -Hill. 

A  YOUNG  LADY,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  age4 
20,  having  been  two  years  ill,  and  under  Dr.  Carr,  an 
eminent  phyfician,  at  Northampton,  but  continuing  in 
the  fame  Hate,  the  was  fent  on  a  vifit  to  me,  in  order 
that  (lie  might  obtain  the  opinion  of  fonie.  phylician  in 
London.  Haying  had  the  pieafure  to  fee  the  greateft 
benefit  derived  by  a  young  lady.  Whole  cafe  was 
fomewhat  limilar,  from  the  inhalation  of  the  yital  air, 
1  was  very  anxious  for  her  to  make  trial  of  the  fame 
means.  The  countenance  of  Mils  S — —  was  pale  in 
the  extreme;  her  lips  very  white;  her  breathing  fhort ; 
file  was  incapable  of  the  fmalleft  exercife ;  fo  wearied 
was  (he  in  drefliag  herfelf,  that  even  during  this  trifling 
exertion,,  fhe  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  lie  down  ;  her 
appetite  was  very  indifferent;  her  fpirits  low  ;  the  con- 
ftantly  complained  of  cpld ;  and  towards  evening  her 
legs  ufed  to  fwell.  When  we  flrft  went  to  Dr.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  coach  there  and  back, 
and  even  the  getting  out  and  in,  and  going  up  ftains 
feemed  too  much  for  her.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  the 
change  in  her  ftrength  was  fo  great,  that  the  was  able 
to  walk  back  from  Great  Ruflel-ftreet,  and  in  getting 
up  flairs,  inftead  of  panting  for  breath  at  every  four  or 
five  fteps,.  fhe  could  afcend  the  whole  flight  with  the 
greateft  fpeed  and  eafe.  Her  appetite  was  good;  her 
fpirits  raife’d  ;  her  countenance  fhewed  the  flgns  of  re¬ 
turning  health ;  and  her  lips,  cheeks,  and  nails  aflhmed 
*  a  faint  blufh,  which  continued  increafing,  until  fhe 
was  in  every  particular  reftored  to  perfect:  health,  and 
could  walk  to  and  back  from  Great  Ruflel-ftreet, 
above  three  miles,  with  the  utmoft  eafe.  When  Mils 
S — — ,  after  flaying  with  me  five  weeks,  returned  to  her 
friends,  every  one  was  aflonifhed  at  the  great  alteration  ; 
and  indeed  fhe  hardly  appeared  the  fame  young  woman. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

CAROLINE  STEPHENS. 

To  'Dr.  Bed  does »  Objer-.. 
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■Cbfer  various  on  this  Cafe  by  -Dr.  Thornton* 

•i.  Did  not  the  pallid  countenance  ;  the  white  lip  and 
.tongue ;  the  dyfpnoea  when  in  action  ;  the  femipellucid 
and  poll  (lied  ikin  ;  the  want  of  perfpiration  ;  the  black 
and  pearly  eye  ,  the  coldnefs  of  the  frame  ;  the  dyfpep- 
fia  ;  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  teeth  ;  the  lowncfs  of 
jpirits  ;  the  weak  and  quick  pulfe  ;  denote  a  deficiency 
.of  ox  y  gene  in  the  lyftem  ? 

2.  If  the  fkin  was  torn  (before  the  fyftemwas  oxy¬ 
genated)  there  would  ooze  from  the  fcratch,  not  blood, 
but  a  yellow  ferum.  Is  not  the  predominance  of  this 
fluid  the  ca-ufe  of  that  fallownefs  of  the  countenance  lb 
frequently  n  villa  ken  for  a  difeafe  of  the  liver,  whence 
Jhele  perfons  have  the  name  of  bilious  f 

3.  As  this  young  lady  had  been  under  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  hands,  may  we  not  conclude  the  lleel  and  aloetic 
.cathartics  inadequate  to  the  alteration  here  produced  ? 
In  other  in  fiances  the  vital  air  along  with  thefe,  has 
fucceeded,  when  either  alone  did  not  produce  the  de~ 
fired  e  fie 61, 

4.  In  feveral  instances,  when  the  blood  has  been 
oxygenated,  and  the  fyftem  llrengthened,  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  electricity  with  the  Ipeediell  effedl,  In  iucli  cafes 
I  have  not  had  oceafioo  for  aloes  or  lleel  to  remove 
the  emanjio  menfium , 


bribe  cafe  of  Dr.  Crawford,  Phyfciau  to  St.  rib omaris 

HcfpiuriL 

fo  Dr.  Beddoes . 

Bennet-Jlreet ,  St.  James’s,  Aug.  20,  *795° 
Dear  Sir, 

AS  every  incident  refpe6ting  a  charadler  of  Rich  ce¬ 
lebrity  as  Dr.  Crawford,  nuift  interefl  the  public  at  the 
prefent  moment,  I  am  happy  that  the  converfations 
which  pafled  betwixt  him  and  lhc,  were  held  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  others.  Having  related  to  him  fome  cures  pef- 
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formed  by  a  reduced  atmojphere>  (which  I  propofe  at 
fome  future  time  detailing  at  length)  I  next  repre- 
fented  my  own  fituation,  and  attributed  my  recovery 
from  phthilis  ill.  to  my  breathing  an  atmofphere 
with  a  diminilhed  proportion  of  oxygene  ;  2dly,  to  my 
exhaulting  that  principle  by  continued  exercife  on 
horfeback,  as  well  as  from  the  quality  of  my  food  ;  and 
3dly,  to  my  increafing  the  powers  of  the  abforbents  by 
the  vertiginous  motion  on  fliip  board.,  and  now  and  then 
by  a  naufeating  emetic. 

I  mentioned  alfo  my  freedom  from  complaints  in 
my  cheft,  while,  in  the  moift  air  of  Cambridge,  and 
that  having  not  long  back  gone  to  Oxford,  to  fee  feme 
friends  at  the  Univerfity,  1  was  almoft  immediately 
afteCted  wdth  pains  under  the  fternum,  and  had  other 
marks  of  pulmonary  affection.  <e  You  are  right/ # 
Dr.  Crawford  exclaimed  with  an  emphafis  I  fhall. 
never  forget,  fo  contrary  was  it  to  his  mild  character. 
Cf  I  was  obliged  to  remove  from  the  fharp  air  of  Kent- 
lib-town,  which  I  am  certain  did  me  harm,  to  the 
fofter  air  of  Somers-town  :  but  in  my  cafe  there  are 
counteracting  caufes,  and  my  ftomach  and  bowels  are 
in  lb  weak  a  condition,  that  1  fear  1  fhall  not  be  able 
to  give  your  air  a  fair  trial.  Neverthelefs,  1  am  fully 
periuaded  of  the  theory  fuggelted  by  Dr.  Beddoes, 
and  l  have  endeavoured  to  make  its  importance  be 
attended  to  by  the  faculty  ;  and  if  the  hydro-carbo¬ 
nate  does  not  fucceed  with  me,  it  will  be  underitood 
why  thofe  who  have  weak  digeftive  organs  hand  a 
poor  chance  in  pulmonary  complaints,  which  is  a 
ftill  further  corroboration  of  the  juftnefs  of  the  theory.  ” 
We  difeourfed  then  on  the  theory  of  the  hydro-carbo¬ 
nate,  and  he  was  of  opinion  with  you,  “  that  as  this 
factitious  gas  produced  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  oeconomy,  than  either  inflammable  or  azotic  gafles, 
its  aCtion  could  not  be  folely  the  exclufion  of  oxygene 
from  the  blood,  but  that  the  carbon  combined  with  the 
fmall  portion  of  oxygene  already  there,  and  formed 
with  it  fixed  air.  ”  Having  prepared  the  hydro  carbo- 
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nate  according  to  the  direction  of  this  able  chemift. 
Dr.  Crawford  inhaled  after  dark  nearly  a  quart  diluted 
with  500  pints  of  common  air.  He  declared  that  it 
translated  over  his  body  at  the  time  a  foctbing  tranquillity , 
fuch  as  opium  is  known  to  produce,  but  with  flight  ver¬ 
tigo.”  The  following  day  he  mentioned  to  me  and 
Mr,  Hill  the  circumftance  of  the  correction  of  the  offcn- 
livenefs  ol  his  expe6toraticn,  whb h  he  laid,  “  lie  wholly 
attributed  to  the  hydro-carbonate  air,  as  he  had  often  ta¬ 
ken  myrrh  and  quallia  without  this  eifedt.”  Dr.  Craw- 
lord  omitted  the  laudanum  at  night,  which  he  had  been 
accuflomed  to  take  to  check  a  diarrhoea,  which  diforder 
unfortunately  recurring,  he  was  defeated  in  his  hopes 
of  the  hydro-carbonate  fupplying  with  him  the  ufe  of 
opium.  He  however  inhaled  a  fecond  and  third  time 
the  modified  air,  foon  after  which  he  went  to  Lymihg- 
ton,  with  a  fever/7  as  he  told  me.  on  his  (pints/' 
and  there  in  a  few  months  this  great  and  good  man  paid 
the  debt  to  nature.  Nearly  about  the  fame  time  I  was 
requelled  to  go  to  Southampton,  to  attend  Mr.  Adams, 
the  optician,  who  laboured  under  a  fimilar  difeafe  of 
the  cheft  ;  fo  reafonable  are  the  fuggeftions,  which  the 
new  chemiflry  has  introduced  into  minds  nurtured  in 
philofbphy.  I  have  only  to  regret,  that  my  medical 
engagements  in  London,  were  fuch,  as  prevented  my 
marng  in  thefe  interefting  cafes  a  full  trial  of  the  aerial 
prabtiu 

I  am,  & 
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R.  L  THORNTON. 


AT  the  time  of  Dr.  C.  ’s  inhalation  of  hdc.  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  account  correfponding  with  the  above;  but 
had  no  idea  of  putting  it  into  print,  fuppofing  that  three 
quarts  of  hdc.  taken  at  three  different  times,  in  a  cafe 
of  confumption,  were  much  the  fame  as  if  none  had 
been  taken.  It  is  only  in  compliment  to  rumour,  that 
I  now  publifh  a  fa 61  fo  totally  irrevelant. 


T.  B. 
ADDITI- 
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ADDITIONAL  CASE. 


Birmingham,  051.  9,  1795V 

Letter  from  Mr.  Barr,  to  Dr.  Beddoes. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  ANNOUNCE  to  you  with  much  pleasure  the 
-cure  of  a  cafe  of  hydrothorax,  which  had  exilted  for  a 
C'onliderable  time,  and  notwithftanding  the  application 
of  every  kqown  and  approved  remedy,  had  redur 
ced  the  fubjedi  of  it  nearly  to  the  lalt  ft  age  of  human 
fuffering. 

Mr.  Barbor,  of  Barton -under-Need  wood,  being  in 
this  town  on  a  yilit  to  a  friend  in  the  fpring  of  1793, 
was  feized  with  an  highly  inflammatory  fever,  attended 
with  a  violent  pain  in  the  fide.  This  fever  was  followed 
by  a  dry  tickling  cough,  a  fenfe  of  tightnefs  in  breath¬ 
ing,  much  languor,  and  a  great  degree  of  reftleUhefs 
and  anxiety.  His  bowels  felt  full,  tcnfe,  and  uneafy  ; 
his  pulfe  intermitted  ;  and  he  complained  that  his  urine, 
though  nearly  in  the  ufual  quantity,  did  not  flow  freely, 
and  that  he  had  always  the  fenfation  of  not  having  eva¬ 
cuated  the  whole.  Blifters,  bolufes  of  triturated  mem 
cury,  and  a  decodlion  firft  of  Peruvian,  and  afterwards 
of  Auguftura  bark  were  prefer ibed.  He  was  relieved 
by  thefe  medicines,  but  he  neither  recovered  his  ftrength 
nor  his  fpirits.  In  this  iituation  nearly  he  palled  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  the  country  ;  in  the  fpring  of 
1 794,  he  came  to  Birmingham  again,  with  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  his  diforder  very  much  increafed,  particularly 
the  opprellion  in  breathing.  He  could  neither  lie 
down  in  bed  with  comfort,  nor  afeend  the  fmalleft  ac¬ 
clivity  without  great  uneafinels.  His  urine  was  dimi- 
nilhed  in  quantity  and  voided  with  difficulty.  A  de~ 
coition  of  Seneka  root  and  fmall  doles  of  Digitalis 
were  directed  and  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks ; 
but  they  rather  feemed  to  amufe  than  to  relieve  him. 
He  called  on  me  again  in  April  lalt,  and  told  me  that  all 
medicines  had  loft  the  power  of  relieving  him;  that 
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his  breathing  was  more  generally  difficult ;  that  his  mine 
Was  very  icanty,  and  that  his  appetite  was  entirely 
gone.  1  prefcribed  the  Digitalis  and  a  bitter  infufion 
tor  him.  He  went  into  the  country  and  continued  thefe 
medicines  for  feme  time.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
he  called  upon  me  again— but,  alas !  how  changed ! 
His  face  was  now  become  pale  and  emaciated,  his  eyes 
flared  as  if  taking  a  laft  confcious  view  of  their  objects; 
this  circumftance  alarmed  his  friends  exceedingly. — 
His  legs  were  fwejled  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  Ikin 
was  become  much  inflamed,  and  in  danger  of  burfting; 
he  had  a  continued  tenefmus,  and  made  very  little 
urine :  he  could  not  endure  a  horizontal  pofture  for  a 
moment,  but  was  under  the  neceflity  of  being  bolftered 
upright  in  bed  through  the  night ;  even  then  he  flept 
little,  and  that  little  was  difturbed  and  unrefreffiing, 
for  he  frequently  ftartedHrom  his  fleep  under  an  im~ 
preflion  of  infant  fuffocation. 

1  had  then  teen  a  proof  fheei  of  your  appendix,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  hippy  relief  Sir  William 
Chambers  had  experienced  from  oxygene  in  a  limilar 


filiation  ;  1  mentioned  it  to  my  patient,  and  advifed 
the  adoption  of  the  pneumatic  plan.  I  did  this,  1  con- 
fefs,  with  little  hope  of  advantage,  but  as  the  molt 
powerful  medicines  had  produced  no  falutary  etreCt,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  caufe  of  huma¬ 
nity,  to  urge  his  compliance.  I  procured  him  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  cafe,  and  the  fimilarity  of  the  circumflances 
was  to  ftriking,  that  he  agreed  to  come  to  Birmingham, 
and  place  himfelf.  under  my  care. 

He  arrived  here  on  the  12th  of  Augufl,  and  began  to 
infpire  the  factitious  air  on  the  13th.  I  directed  one 
quart  of  oxygene  mixed  with  nineteen  of  atmofpheric 
air,  to  be  inhaled  every  day,  but  as  the  fymptoms  were 
become  extremely  urgent,  I  thought  it.  right  to  join 
the  ufe  of  thofe  aCtive  medicines  that  I  had  prefcribed 
for  him  before.  Accordingly  I  directed  him  to  take 
half  a  grain  of  Digitalis  in  fubftance,  every  evening, 
and  four  ounces  of  a  decoCtion  of  Ausruftura  bark  in  the 
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courfe  of  each  day.  On  the  third  night  after  infpiring 
he  found  himfelf  more  com  poled,  he  could  remain 
longer  in  one  podure,  and  the  ftartings  during  lleep, 
teemed  both  lei's  frequent  and  lefs  violent.  Every 
night  he  was  fenlible  of  amendment  ;  in  ten  days  he 
could  bear  the  removal  of  feveral  of  the  pillows  that 
bolltered  him  up  in  bed ;  and  he  could  lleep  for  three  or 
four  hours  without  one  darting  fit.  The  1'wellings  of 
his  legs  too  began  now  to  fubfide;  the  tenefmus  was 
entirely  removed  ;  the  quantity  of  urine  was  much  in- 
creafed,  and  he  could  walk  up  Hairs  with  much  eafe ; 
his  appetite  and  chearfulnefs  began  to  return,  and  the 
pale  face  of  difeafe  to  give  place  to  the  florid  counte¬ 
nance  of  health,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  week  I 
had  gradually  increafed  the  quantity  of  oxygene  to  two 
quarts  a  day,  diluted  as  before.  In  four  weeks  from 
his  beginning  to  infpire  the  vital  air,  not  a  veilige  of  the 
diforder  remained,  except  weaknefs;  he  could  lay  his 
head  as  low  in  bed  as  when  in  perfect  health,  and  fleep 
the  whole  night;  no  fwelling  of  the  legs  remained,  no 
difficulty  of  breathing  upon  ordinary  exertion,  and 
every  function  was  performed  with  regularity  and  eafe. 
He  then  went  home  provided  with  oxygene,  and  di¬ 
rections  how  to  ufe  it,  and  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  except  a  laxative  pill  occafionally.  He  palled 
through  this  town  yederday  in  perfect  health.  His 
drength,  agility,  and  vivacity  are  greater  than  in  mod 
men  at  his  age  (60). 

This  cafe,  in  my  opinion,  will  add  to  the  credit  of 
pneumatic  medicine  ;  for  though  1  employed  medicines 
along  with  the  oxygene,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  fame  remedies  had  been  repeatedly  taken  without 
advantage,  and  before  the  diforder  had  made  fuch 
alarming  progrel's ;  add  to  this,  that  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  periods  of  the  little  hiftory  which  I  have  given, 
Mr.  Barbor  had  confulted  fome  of  the  abled  and  mod 
experienced  phyficians  of  the  prefent  age,  and  faith¬ 
fully  followed  their  directions  without  any  material  be¬ 
nefit.  May  we  not  therefore  conclude,  that  the  art  of 
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medicine  had  exhaufted  all  its  refources  without  effeft, 
and  that  this  gentleman  had  remained  a  devoted  victim, 
had  not  this  new  foe  to  difeafe  ftretched  forth  her  bene¬ 
volent  hand,  and  (hatched  him  from  mifery  and  death. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  worthy  gentleman  himfelf,  of 
his  family  and  friends,  who  have  witnefied  the  whole 
proceedings.  1  hey  have  defired  me  to  make  it  known 
to  others,  that  thofe  in  fimilar  circumftances  of  diftrefs 
may  be  encouraged  to  hope  for  eafe  and  health. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  very  refpeCtfully, 

JOHN  BARR, 

Some  observations  are  alfo  offered  in  favour  of  yeafl 
m  fevers.  On  this  fubjeCt  we  have  the  following  re¬ 
marks  by  Dr.  R.  Pearfon  of  Birmingham  :  f  So  much 
has  lately  been  fa  id  in  favour  of  yealt,  as  a  remedy  in 
typhus  and  other  diforders,  that  I  have  been  induced  to 
take  tome  notice  of  it.  Thofe  who  have  written  about 
it,  do  not  feem  to  have  underftood  its  nature  thoroughly. 
T  hey  have  looked  only  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  it 
contains,  without  being  aware  of  another  aCtive  ingre- 
dient  in  its  compolition  ;  I  mean  the  bitter  principle  of  the 
hop ,  which  is  prefent  in  a  very  concentrated  ftate  in 
yealt,  and  is  highly  narcotic.  It  is  to  this  principle 
that  1  afcribe  the  violent  effects  which  I  have  known 
yeaft  to  produce  when  given  internally.  1  have  been 
witnefs  to  its  operation  in  two  cafes.  Neither  of  them 
were  fevers.  In  the  firft,  the  vomitings  (which  had 
come  on  before)  were  increafed  by  it ;  and  in  the  other 
inftance  it  purged  violently.  In  relpeCt  to  its  ufe 
internally ,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  remedy ;  but  I  can  bear  teftimony  to  its  good  effects 
externally,  in  cutaneous  affections.  It  Ihould  be  obfer- 
vedthat  there  is  a  great  difference  between  old  and  new 
yeaft.  By  keeping,  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  air  el- 
capes,  the  mafs  becomes  lefs  frothy,  and  its  parts  are 
brought  into  clofer  contact;  hence  old  yeafl  is,  bulk  for 
bulk,  much  llronger  than  the  new.  I  fufpeCt,  too,  that 
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in  proportion  as  it  lofes  its  carbonic  acid  air,  it  becomes 
more  powerfully  narcotic.  It  is  therefore  a  neceHary 
precaution  to  proportion  the  dofe  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  yeaft.  The  old.  is  at  leaft  twice  as  ftrong; 
as  the  new/ 

At  the  end  of  the  work  is  given  a  table  of  the  cafes 
in  which  factitious  airs  have  been  employed.  Under 
the  head  of  f  Amaubosis  and  Senses  impaired/  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  of  fix  cafes,  three  had  received  benefit, 
which  in  one  was  not  permanent.  Of  the  remaining 
cafes  no  refult  is  given.  In  thefe  cafes  oxygen  air  was 
adminiitered.  On  the  fubjeCt  of  Anasarca,  general, 
and  of  the  lungs,  and  Ascites,  two  cafes  were  cured,  one 
received  fome  benefit,  two  not  cured. 

Of  eleven  cafes  of  Asthma  and  Dyspncea  fix  were 
cured  by  the  exhibition  of  oxygen,  two  were  relieved 
by  the  fame,  one  relieved  by  one-third  hydrogen,  and 
one  by  hydro-carbonate,  Chlorofis  and  fenlibiiity  in- 
creafed  with  irritability  (or  contractility)  diniinHhed ; 
of  nine  cafes  w  here  oxygen  was  adminiftered,  five  were 
■cured,  and  four  relieved. 

Of  five  cafes  of  Dyspepsia,  two  were  cured  by  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  one  relieved.  Of  two  cafes  of  Epilepsy  where 
oxygen  was  exhibited/  one  was  aggravated,  the  other 
not  cured.  Of  Hypochondriasis,  two  of  three  cafes 
were  cured;  one  relieved.  Of  three  cafes  of  Palsy, 
two  were  cured;  one  relieved: — -the  Lift  cafe  arofe 
from  lead. 

Phthisical  Cachexy,  and  Phthisis.  Of  twrelve 
cafes,  two  were  cured  by  hydro-carbonate,  one  by  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  one  by  hydrogen. 

Pneumonia,  Croup,  and  Catarrh.  Of  four  cafes 
of  pneumonia,  three  were  cured;  two  by  hydrogen, 
and  one  by  yeaft.  One  cafe  of  croup  cured  by  diluted 
azotic  air.  One  cafe  of  catarrh  cured  by  hydrogen, 
one  by  hydro- carbonate,  and  one  by  aether  vapour. 

Of  two  cafes  of  Typhus,  one  was  cured  by  oxygen, 
and  one  by  yeaft. 
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Ulcers  cancerous,  eoul,  strumous.  Two  cafes- 
of  cancer  were  relieved  by  carbonic  acid  ;  five  cafes  of 
foul  ulcers  were  cured  by  oxygen;  three  cafes  of  Itru- 
mous  and  fcrophulous  tumors  and  ulcers  cured  by  the 
forrel  poultice;  and  fome  cafes  of  carbuncular  and 
fehirrous  tumors  by  the  charcoal  poultice. 

Of  moll  ot  thefe  cafes  it  is  to  be  ohfervcd,  that  fuch 
other  remedies,  and  thole  the  molt  powerful,  were 
adopted,  during  the  treatment  with  the  gailes,  as  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  indicated  by  the  difeafe.  Hence  it  be¬ 
comes  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  powers  of 
the  new  mode  of  practice. 


Art.  LXXXI.  P radical  Obfervaticns  on  the  'Treatment 
.  of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra .  By  Everard  Home, 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hof  pit  al.  8vo,  199  pages, 
price  3s.  Nicol,  London.  1795. 

DISEASES  of  the  urethra  form  an  important  and 
difficult  part  of  modern  furgery.  In  the  works 
ot  Mr.  Hunter  we  have  a  detail  of  the  fymptoms  and 
appearances  in  the  different  ftages  of  liridtires.  Where 
the  ftridtire  was  impervious,  or  nearly  lb,  he  was  led 
from  the  nature  of  the  obltrubtion,  to  lee  the  inefficacy 
of  the  bougie ;  he  therefore  considered  himfeif  war¬ 
ranted  in  reforting  to  other  means,  and  had  recourfe 
to  the  application  of  lunar  caullic.  This  mode  of  treat* 
men*  he  found,  upon  trial,  capable  of  deltroying  the 
ftridure,  without  doing  any  material  mifchief  to  the 
urethra.  The  chief  objed  of  Mr.  Home,  in  the  pre¬ 
lent  publication,  is  to  apply  the  fame  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  fixidures  lefs  advanced,  but  which  a  bougie  is 
often  found  infufficient  permanently  to  remove. 

The  firft  fedion  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  mem¬ 
brane,  in  which  fixidures  are  formed,  proving  that  it  is 
capable  of  contrading  when  irritated,  by  a  power  limi- 
la  r  to  mnfcular  cent  radio  m 
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Se6U  2.  Of  fpafmodic  Strifiuro.  Although  no  part 
of  the  urethra,  Mr.  Home  oblerves,  from  the  orifice 
at  the  glans  penis  to  the  proftate  gland,  is  exempt  from 
the  difeafe,  it  is  by  no  means  equally  frequent  in  every 
part  of  the  canal.  Stridtures  occur  more  commonly 
near  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  ;  the  lituation  next  in 
order  of  frequency  is  about  three  inches  from  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  glans  ;  they  do  occur  fometimes  almoft  clofe 
to  the  external  orifice,  and  are  even  met  with  in  the 
membranous  part,  near  the  proltate  glatii  :  but  thefe 
muft  be  confidered  by  no  means  as  common  cafes. 

When  once  a  ftridture  is  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
canal  it  produces  two  effects;  it  renders  the  membrane 
of  the  urethra  in  general  more  irritable  ;  and  it  pre¬ 
vents  all  that  portion  of  the  canal,  between  the  tinc¬ 
ture  already  formed,  and  the  external  orifice,  from 
being  dilated  to  its  ufual  extent ;  and  confequently  de¬ 
prives  it  of  its  n  itural  healthy  actions.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  this  part  is  more  than  any  other  liable  to 
the  difeafe. 

This  is  fo  perfe<5tly  true,  that  where  the  original 
ftri&ure  is  near  the  bulb,  and  is  of  long  Handing,  there 
is  almoft  always  another  formed  about  three  inches 
from  the  external  orifice  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  a 
ftridture  is  met  with  in  this  laft  lituation,  if  the  fymp- 
toms  have  been  of  fome  years  continuance,  there  is 
reafon  to  conlider  it  as  only  the  confequence  of  one 
which  has  been  formed  nearer  the  bladder. 

Strictures  refemble  other  fpafmodic  difeafes,  in  being 
much  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 
They  are  met  with  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  indies,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  in  Europe  ;  although 
gonorrhoea  in  thole  countries  is  far  from  being  fevere. 

Se6t.  3.  Of  -permanent  Strictures.  A  permanent  ftric- 
ture  is  nothing  more  than  the  fpafmodic  ftridture,  de- 
feribed  in  the  laft  fe&ion,  in  a  more  advanced  ftage, 
where  the  contradtion  has  fo  eftablilhed  itfelf,  that  at 
all  times  the  feat  of  the  ftricture  is  narrower  than  the 
reft  of  the  canal.  It  ftill,  however,  poftefTes  the  power 
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of  Contracting  and  relaxing ;  in  the  contracted  Hate* 
entirely  doling  up  the  paflage  ;  in  the  relaxed  Hate, 
allowing  the  urine  to  pals  through  it  in  a  fmall  Itream. 

In  this  Hate  of  things,  the  fpafmodic  contraction, 
upon  any  irritation  being  applied  to  the  part,  is  very 
great ;  and  aCts  with  confiderable  force.  This  is  known 
by  palling  a  fmall  bougie  through  the  ItriCture,  which 
in  its  relaxed  (late  offered  no  reliltance ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes  not  unfrequently  contracts  upon  the  bougie, 
and  grafps  it,  making  fo  much  refiltance,  that  when  it 
is  attempted  to  be  withdrawn,  fome  force  is  required  to 
overcome  it.  The  bougie  when  examined  has  an  in¬ 
dented  mark  upon  its  furface,  exaCtly  refembling  the 
impreffion  of  a  piece  of  thin  packthread  tied  round  it. 

When  a  ItriCture  in  this  itage  is  examined  in  the  dead 
body,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  membranous  feptum 
eroding  the  canal,  with  an  orifice  in  the  centre  ;  the 
membrane  itfelf  being  not  thicker  at  the  edge  of 
the  orifice,  than  common  writing  paper.  It  lome- 
times  happens  that  the  contraction  is  not  equally  all 
round,  but  more  on  one  tide  than  the  other,  and  the 
orifice  not  exaCtly  in  the  middle  ;  in  other  refpeCts  the 
appearance  is  the  fame. 

A  ItriCture  in  this  date  impedes  the  palfage  of  the 
urine  in  a  degree,  every  time  an  attempt  is  made  to 
evacuate  it,  and  the  force  with  which  the  urine  is  im¬ 
pelled  againlt  the  ItriCture  by  the  aCtion  of  the  bladder, 
is  alfb  increafed  according  to  the  reliltance  ;  producing 
irritation  in  the  ItriCture,  and  giving  it  a  Wronger  dif- 
pofition  to  contract ;  fo  that  in  this  way  the  canal  is  in 
time  rendered  entirely  impervious  at  that  part. 

For  the  treatment  "of  all  thofe  cafes  where  a  bougie 
can  be  palled,  thefe  alone  are  in  common  practice  had 
recourfe  to.  They  often  fail  however  of  producing  a 
permanent  cure,  and  Ibmetimes  even  any  alleviation  of 
the  difeafe.  When  the  ItriCture  to  be  removed  is  of 
fome  years  ftanding,  as  mult  be  always  the  cafe  when 
it  has  originated  in  the  Ealt- Indies,  it  does  not  admit  of 
being  readily  dilated,  nor  does  it  bear,  for  any  length 
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of  time,  the  application  of  the  bougie  ;  and  any  j  I  tempt 
to  render  the  dilation  more  rapid,  or  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  bougie,  beyond  the  time  in  which  it  lies  quiet  in 
the  urethra,  brings  on  lymptorns  of  an  irritable  urethra, 
fuch  as  Ipafm,  ftrangury,  and  abfcefs  in  perinaeo.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  bougie  will  not  do  more  than  prevent 
the  increafe  of  the  complaint,  fince  it  cannot  be  perfe- 
vered  in  lo  as  to  effect  a  cure. 

Where  there  are  lev  era!  ft  rftft  tires  in  the  fame  ure¬ 
thra,  we  have  fuftieient  evidence  that  there  mu  ft  be 
more  than  common  irritability  in  the  membrane  lining 
the  canal,  which  is  a  circunrftance  unfavourable  to  the 
ufe  of  the  bougie ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  we  find  the  com- 
2non  bougie  cannot  be  retained  even  for  a  few  minutes; 
while  thole  of  a  milder  nature,  can  be  kept  in  without 
pain  for  an  hour.  Bougies  which  have  preparations  of 
lead  in  their  competition,  have  an  advantage  here  ;  but 
w  hen  made  of  wax  and  oil  limply,  they  anfwer  better 
than  when  made  of  harder  materials. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  number  of  ftridtures,  and  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  pallage,  make  it  almoft  impoftible  to  fee- 
ceed  in  dilating  the  whole  of  the  canal  with  the  bougie  ; 
the  time  required  to  overcome  all  the  obftrudions,  be¬ 
ing  longer  than  the  pallage  can  admit  of  its  application, 
without  being  irritated  by  it ;  and  till  the  laft  ftridture, 
or  that  neareft  the  bladder,  is  abted  on,  there  can  be 
little  abatement  of  the  lymptorns. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  different  difad  vantages,  ftric- 
hires  of  long  Handing  become  very  unfavourable  for 
the  ufe  of  the  bougie,  and  are  only  palliated  by  it,  not 
cured.  By  perfeverance  for  months,  a  bougie,  about 
one  half  the  lize  of  the  canal,  is  made  to  pals  eafily  into 
the  bladder;  but  all  attempts  to  introduce  one  of  a 
larger  lize  are  vain.  The  patient  in  this  ftate  makes 
water  without  difficulty  ;  but  if  the  bougie  is  left  off', 
in  lefs  than  two  months,  the  contra 6tion,  which  had 
never  been  wholly  removed,  begins  to  increafe,  and 
requires  again  to  be  dilated. 

In 
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In  cafes  fiich  as  thefe  Mr.  Home  recommends  the 
life  of  the  cauftic,  which  he  has  often  found  effectual  in 
removing  both  the  ftritf  ure  itfelf,  and  the  difpofition  to 
ict urn.  The  mode  ot  applying  the  cauftic,  by  means 
of  a  iilver  canula,  as  at  firft  ad  vi fed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is 
liable  to  feveral  objections,  The  filver  canula  could 
rtot  be  adapted  to  the  flexible  canal  of  the  urethra, 
through  which  it  was  to  pafs  ;  when,  therefore,  the 
cauftic  was  applied,  and  any  degree  of  preflure  made 
ufe  of,  the  effect  of  the  cauftic  was  necellarily  produced 
upon  the  angle,  between  the  ftri&ure  and  the  fide  of 
rue  urethra,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  ftribture,  the 
part  intended  to  be  deftroyed.  In  confequence  of  its 
being  thus  applied,  the  flde  of  the  urethra  was  liable  to 
be  injured  ;  and  where  that  did  not  happen,  the  orifice 
made  in  the  ftribture  was  often  made  obliquely,  and 
could  not  always  be  followed  by  a  bougie  ;  fo  that  the 
efledt  of  the  cauftic  was  only  forejudged  of,  by  the  in- 
creafed  ftream  of  urine,  as  the  bougie  could  not  pafs, 
either  to  afcertain  the  fize  of  the  aperture,  to  enlarge  it, 
or  prevent  it  from  again  contracting.  The  unyielding 
materials  of  the  canula  were  attended  with  another  dil- 
advantage;  for  in  many  urethras,  thofe  particularly 
which  require  the  application  of  the  cauftic,  the  internal 
membrane  is  fo  irritable,  as  not  to  admit  a  hard  body 
palling  along  it  without  inducing  fpafm,  while  a  fofter 
fubftance  gives  no  uneafinefs  ;  the  filver  canula  was  of¬ 
ten  prevented,  by  the  degree  of  irritation  it  produced, 
from  reaching  the  feat  of  the  ftricfture  ;  and  Ibmetimes 
when  it  had  been  carried  down  to  it,  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  there  ;  lo  that  a  doubt  very  often  occurred, 
whether  the  cauftic  was  really  applied  to  the  ftribture  or 
not. 

Thefe  objections  to  the  ufe  of  the  filver  canula,  could 
not  efcape  Mr.  Hunter’s  penetration.  He  not  only 
faw  them,  but  deviled  a  mode  by  whicn  they  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  application  of  the,  cauftic  rendered 
much  more  limpid  ;  at  the  fajne  time  that  it  is  directed 
with  £ reat  accuracy  to  the  ceA^  Qffthe.ftribfure. 
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This  improved  mode  of  applying  the  cauftic  is  thus 
managed :  take  a  bougie,  of  a  fize  that  can  be  readily 
pallid  down  to  the  ftridture,  and  infer!  a  finall  piece  of 
lunar  cauftic  into  the  end  of  it,  letting  the  cauftic  be  even 
with  the  furface,  but  furrounded  every  where  laterally 
by  the  fubftance  of  the  bougie.  This  Ihould  be  done 
ibme  little  time  before  it  is  required  to  be  ufed ;  for  the 
mater  ials  of  which  the  bougie  is  com  poled,  become 
warm  and  foft  by  being  handled,  in  inferting  the  cauftic  ; 
and  therefore  the  hold  the  bougie  has  of  the  cauftic  is 
rendered  more  fccure,  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool 
and  harden.  This  bougie  fo  prepared,  is  to  be  oiled  and 
made  ready  for  ule  ;  but  previous  to  pallingit,  a  com¬ 
mon  bougie  of  the  fame  fize  is  to  be  introduced  down  to 
the  ilridture,  to  clear  the  canal,  and  to  meafure  exactly 
the  diftance  of  the  ftridture  from  the  external  orifice ; 
this  diftance  being  marked  upon  the  armed  bougie,  it  is 
to  be  palled  down  to  the  ftridture,  immediately  upon  the 
other  being  withdrawn.  In  its  paflage  the  cauftic  is 
Icarcely  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
membrane,  the  point  of  the  bougie,  of  which  it  forms 
the  central  part,  always  moving  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
canal  ;  and  indeed  the  quicknefs  with  which  it  is  con- 
veyed  to  the  ftridUire,  prevents  any  injury  to  the  mem** 
brane*  where  it  is  accidentally  brought  to  oppofe  it  In 
this  mode  the  cauftic  is  palled  down  with  little  or  no 
irritation  to  the  lining  of  the  urethra;  it  is  applied  in 
the  moil  advantageous  manner  to  the  ftridture,  andean 
be  retained  in  that  fituation,  the  neceflary  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  effe (ft s. 

This  method  Mr.  Hunter  adopted  feveral  years  be¬ 
fore  .  iris  death,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  pribliOied 
in  his  work  ;  and  Mr.  Home  has  continued  to  make  ufe 
of  it  ever  fi  nee,  nor  has  he  in  any  cafe  found  it  attended 
with  difadvantage.  He  has  mentioned  it  publicly,  for 
.thefe  laft  two  years  in  his  lectures,  and  explained  the 
manner  of  palling  it. 

By  this  mode  of  arming  the  bougie,  ft  ri  chi  res  in  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  may  have  the  cauftic 
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applied  to  them,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  filver  cn« 
liula,  unlefs  made  flexible  ;  and  even  in  that  itate  it  is 
liable  to  many  objections. 

Mr.  Home's  nbfervations  are  made,  he  fays,  with  a 
view  to  extend  the  ufe  of  the  cauftic  to  a  greater  variety 
of  cafes,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  upon  a  different  princi¬ 
ple,  from  that  upon  which  it  has  been  applied  to  imper¬ 
vious  ftriCtures  by  Mr.  Hunter;  having  met  with  a 
number  of  faCts,  from  which  a  general  principle  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  eftablifhed,  that  the  irritable  Hate  of  a  ff  ric~ 
tore  is  kept  up,  and  even  increafed,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
bougie,  but  leflened  and  entirely  deftroyed  by  tlie  ap¬ 
plication  of  lunar  cauftic.  Hence  he  recommends  the 
ufe  of  the  cauftic,  in  many  cafes  of  ipafmodic  ftricr 
ture,  in  preference  to  the  bougie. 

Sect*  4th.  To /hew  that  Jpafmodic  affe&ions  in  general  an 
brought  on  by  flight  irritations ,  and  not  Juch  as  are  violent . 
This  is  illuftrated  by  what  takes  place  in  gun-fhot 
wounds,  where  a  (lough  is  formed,  no  more  inflamma¬ 
tion  being  produced  than  is  fufficient  for  its  feparatipn  ; 
by  the  effeCt  of  cauitic  on  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  which 
does  not  produce  general  inflammation  on  that  furfaCe, 
and  by  what  takes  place  in  fpafmodic  attentions  fucceedr 
ing  flight  wounds  of  the  extremities. 

SeCt.  5  th.  Of  the  comparative  effeHs  cfl  the  bougie  and 
cauftic .  From  what  the  author  has  feen,  he  thinks  w'e 
may  fafely  infer  that  the  cauftic  is  a  mode  of  cure  more 
extenfively  ufeful,  milder,  quicker,  more  effectual,  and 
more  permanent  than  the  bougie. 

The  author,  in  the  iaft  place,  comes  to  explain  the 
effects  of  the  cauftic  on  ftriCtures  by  the  adduction  of 
cafes  ;  but  firlt  mentions  fbrne  general  directions  for 
applying  it,  and  tfle  immediate  effects  it  produces  on 
the  parts. 

In  arming  a  bougie,  it  will  be  attended  with  fome 
difficulty  to  get  the  piece  of  cauftic  of  a  proper  lhape 
and  fize  for  the  purpofe,  unlefs  it  is  caft  in  a  fmall 
lindrical  mould.  In  this  Hate  it  is  to  be  procured  from 
Mr.  Savigny,  inftrument  maker,  in  King-ftreet,  Co- 
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vent-garden  ;  and  if  thefe  pieces  are  thicker  than  the 
bougie  can  readily  inclofe,  by  putting  them  in  water* 
the  outlide  quickly  dillbivcs,  fo  as  to  diminifh  their  fize 
as  much  as  is  required.  The  piece  of  caullic  fo  pre¬ 
pared*  is  to  be  cut  into  frnail  portions,  about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  an  orifice  being  made  in  the 
end  of  a  bougie,  by  the  point  of  a  dreffing  probe,  the 
caullic  is  to  be  inferted  into  it,  and  the  bougie  rolled,  fo 
as  to  be  made  quite  fmooth ;  taking  care  that  the  edge 
of  the  caullic  is  every  where  covered,  and  only  the  fur- 
face  at  the  end  expofed.  After  the  bougie  has  been 
thus  prepared,  the  dillance  of  the  flriblure,  from  the 
external  orifice,  is  to  be  marked  upon  it,  and  the  paf- 
fage  cleared  by  a  bougie,  fully  as  large  as  that  which  is 
armed.  It  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  paflage, 
and  applied  to  the  ftridlure;  and  when  it  is  found  in 
contact  with  the  obflrublion,  it  is  to  be  fteadily  retained 
there,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  prelfure  at  firft,  and 
lefs  as  it  is  longer  continued,  iince  the  bougie  becomes 
foft  by  remaining  in  the  urethra,  and  readily  bends,  if 
the  prelfure  is  too  great.  The  time  it  is  to  remain  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  upon  the  fenfations  of  the  patient,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  parts  have  been  difeafed  ;  but  on 
the  firlt  trial  it  fhould  not  be  for  more  than  a  minute,  as 
it  then  gives  greater  pain  than  on  any  future  application. 
The  pain  produced  by  the  caullic  is  not  felt  fo  immedi¬ 
ately  as  it  would  be  natural  to  expedl  ;  the  firfl  fenfa- 
lion  arifes  from  the  prelfure  of  the  bougie  on  the 
flridlure  ;  a  little  after,  there  is  the  feeling  of  heat,  and 
then  the  parts  become  painful.  As  foon  as  the  cauflic 
begins  to  a6t,  the  furgeon  who  makes  the  application, 
is  made  fenfible  of  it  by  the  ffnaller  arteries  of  the  parts 
beating  with  unufuai  violence,  which  is  very  dillinftly 
felt  by  the  finger  and  thumb  that  gralps  the  penis. 

The  pain  that  is  brought  on  by  the  caullic,  lafls  for 
fome  time  after  it  is  withdrawn  ;  but  this  period  dilfers 
in  almoft  every  patient,  being  fometimes  extended  to 
half  an  hour,  and  fometimes  only  a  few  minutes.  The 
kind  of  pain  is  heat  and  forenefs,  w  hich  is  not  fevere. 
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as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  irritation,  which 
renders  pain  molt  infupportabie,  and  is  too  olten  brought 
on  by  dilating  ftriCtures  with  the  bougie.  After  the 
cauftic  has  been  withdrawn,  it  is  delirable  that  the  pip. 
tient  fhould  make  water,  as  in  that  way  any  remains  of 
the  dillblved  cauftic  are  walked  oh’;  but  it  fometimes 
happens  that  no  water  will  flow  at  the  fir  ft  effort. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  it  fhould  not  be  urged,  as  it  is 
not  of  any  great  confequence.  It  happens  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  attheflrfttime  of  making  water,  tome  blood 
paffes  along  with  it ;  this  is  alfo  of  no  bad  conlequence, 
but  is  father  fgyourabje ;  as  when  that  has  happened, 
the  ftriCture  ufually  proves  to  be  fo  far  deftroyed,  that 
at  the  next  trial  the  bougie  palfes  on  to  the  bladder. 
Every  other  day,  appears  in  general  to  be  as  often  as 
it  is  prudent  to  apply  the  cauftic.  I  have,  however, 
done  it  every  day  in  very  obftinate  cafes,  without  any 
detriment. 

in  cafes  where,  from  long  continuance  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  there  is  to  much  induration  that  the  cauftic  does 
not  fuccped;  which  fometimes  happens ;  after  ten  or 
twelve  applications  the  parts  become  fo  much  accuf- 
tomed*  to  it,  that  it  gives  little  or  no  fenlation  at  the 
time  it  is  pled,  but  afterwards  produces  the  fame  kind 
of  irritation  aqd  irregular  contractions  in  the  urethra, 
that  arife  from  too  long  a  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  the 
common  bougie  ■  arid  whenever  this  takes  place,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  fhould  be  for  a  time  left  off  This,  however,  is 
lets  applicable  to  ltriCtures  that  admit  of  a  bougie  pal¬ 
ling  on  to  the  bladder,  than  to  thofe  of  a  worle  kind, 
which  ape  become  fo  contracted,  that  a  bougie  of  the 
fmalleft  fize  cannot  pals. 

In  cafes  of  ftricture,  attacks  of  inflammation  fre¬ 
quently  come  upon  the  pallage  after  connection  with 
women,  and  are  miltaken  for  gonorrhoea.  What  tends 
in  a  great  meafure  to  confirm  this  miftake,  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  greateft  pain  being  felt  near  the  orifice 
at  the  glans  penis,  and  not  in  the  feat  of  the  ftriCture, 
where  it  would  be  natural  to  expeCt  it.  This  mvift  arife 
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from  that  part  ofthe  canal  being  more  fenfible  than  the  reft, 
fo  that  when  the  inflammation  extends  over  the  whole, 
the  feelings  of  this  part  are  the  moft  acute.  In  this 
ftate  of  the  parts,  when  the  true  nature  of  the  difeafe  is 
difcovered,  the  caultic  fhouid  not  be  applied,  for  the 
pain  is  infinitely  greater  than  at  other  times,  is  of  longer 
continuance,  and  feems  confiderably  to  aggravate  the  in¬ 
flammation  along  the  canal.  It  does  not,  however, 
bring  on  fpafm  or  fuppreffion  of  urine.  It  is  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  clefer  the  application  of  cauftic  till  the  inflam¬ 
mation  fiibfides,  which  it  generally  does  in  a  few  days. 

The  cafes  are  divided  into  thofe  which  admit  of  being 
removed  in  a  fhort  time:  thofe  that  are  not  in  a  favour¬ 
able  ftate  for  the  application  of  the  cauftic — and  thofe 
which  require  a  longer  continuance  of  its  ufe,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  cure.  From  each  of  thefe  claffes  we  (hall  fe- 
left.  The  whole  number  of  cafes  given  is  twenty-five. 

Case  VI. — A  gentleman  who  had  been  forae  years 
in  China,  upon  his  return  to  England,  had  connexion 
with  a  woman,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  caught  a  go¬ 
norrhoea;  but  the  fymptoms  were  not  removed  by  the 
ufual  means,  and  were  afterwards  difcovered  to  arife 
from  a  ftri&ure.  Upon  having  recourfe  to  the  bougie, 
the  urethra  was  found  to  be  extremely  irritable,  fo  much 
fo  that  an  abfcefs  formed  in  perinseo,  while  under  that 
courfe  ;  this  on  leaving  off  the  bougie  got  well ;  and  by 
returning  to  it  again,  the  ftri&ure,  which  was  about  three 
inches  from  the  orifice  at  the  glans  penis,  was  dilated  ; 
but  after  its  ufe  had  been  continued  for  many  months,  it 
could  not  remain  in  the  canal  without  giving  very  un- 
pleafant  fenfations.  On  attempting  to  pafs  the  bougie 
on  to  the  bladder,  another  ftritfture  was  met  with  at  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  allowed  a  final!  bougie  to 
pafs,  but  did  not  admit  of  the  neceffary  prefture  for  its 
dilatation.  So  very  irritable  was  the  canal,  that  the  fur- 
geon,  after  having  proceeded  thus  far,  rather  chofe  to 
leave  the  fecond  ftri&ure,  than  run  the  rifle  of  bringing 
on  irritation  by  continuing  the  life  of  the  bougie* 
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In  this  ft  ate  I  faw  him,  and  propofed  the  application 
of  the  cauftic,  both  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  fecond 
ftridture,  and  make  it  lefs  liable  to  return.  I  explained 
to  him  at  the  fame  time*  that  I  regarded  this  ftri&ure  as 
the  original  difeafe,  and  that  which  had  been  ^dilated 
only  as  a  confequence  of  it.  He  laid,  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  try  the  cauftic,  but  had  great  apprehenfions  that 
it  would  not  fucceed,  from  the  uncommon  degree  of 
irritability  of  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  which  his 
former  furgeon,  a  man  of  eminence,  declared  to  be 
greater  than  he  had  ever  met  with. 

On  the  twenty -fifth  of  May,  1795*  I  applied  the  cauf¬ 
tic  to  the  fecond  ftri&ure,  the  pain  felt  at  the  time  was 
unattended  by  irritation,  and  was  by  no  means  fo  fevere 
as  he  had  formerly  experienced  in  retaining  in  the  pal- 
fage  a  bougie,  that  bad  gone  through  the  firft  ftritture ; 
it  did  not,  however,  go  off  for  feveral  hours  after  the 
cauftic  was  withdrawn ;  a  heat  and  uneafinefs  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  canal  during  that  period.  On  the  twenty- 
feventh  the  cauftic  was  applied  again;  and  while  I  was 
prefling  it  againft  the  ftri&ure,  the  end  of  the  bougie 
went  through  it,  which  made  it  neceflary  to  withdraw 
the  cauftic ;  there  was  a  flight  degree  of  pain  in  the  paf- 
fage  all  day,  and  a  little  blood  was  difeharged ;  on  the 
following  day,  when  he  made  water,  there  was  a  tinge  of 
blood  upon  his  linen  ;  but  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of  ir¬ 
ritation.  On  the  twenty-ninth  a  full-fized  bougie  pafTed 
into  the  bladder  without  difficulty,  gave  no  pain,  and 
produced  no  irritation  ;  it  was  allowed  to  remain  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  then  withdrawn.  The  next  day  he 
pafled  the  fame  bougie  himlelf  with  equal  eafe,  and^  im¬ 
mediately  withdrew  it.  He  was  advifed  to  go  the  lame 
for  {even  days,  to  keep  the  parts  in  that  ftate  tiL  they 

had  perfectly  recovered  themfeives. 

I  faw  him  after  this,  and  he  told  me,  that  he  was  per- 
fraiy  well,  and  felt  now  the  truth  of  the  remarks  which 
I  had  made  to  him  ;  for  before  the  cauftic  was  applied, 
he  had  been  fubjeft  to  ereftions  in  his  fleep,  attended 

with  uneafinefs,  and  feiilati,ons  about  the  bladder,  w  lie 

he 
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he  then  fuppofed  to  be  natural,  as  he  had  been  long 
aecuftomed  to  them ;  but  thefe  were  now  entirely  re«* 
moved,  and  palled  his  water  more  quickly  than  before, 
and  without  the  ufual  degree  of  (training  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  time. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July  he  caught  a  fey  ere  cold, 
which  brought  on  an  irritation  upon  the  bladder  anc} 
urethra,  and  the  (I ream  of  urine  was  very  much  dimi- 
nifhed ;  this  alarmed  him  a  good  deal :  but  it  proved  tq 
be  only  a  temporary  complaint,  for  the  fame  (i zed  bougie 
paffed  readily  into  the  bladder,  and  thefe  fymptoms  dif- 
appeared  as  foon  as  the  effefls  of  the  cold  were  removed. 

In  this  cafe  the  bladder  had  been  fo  long  under  the  ne- 
eeffity  of  ufing  force  in  expelling  the  urine,  that  it  took 
fome  time  to  adapt  its  aflion  to  the  enlarged  hate  of  the 
urethra.  When  the  patient  had  the  defire  to  make  water, 
the  bladder  afled  fo  powerfully,  that  the  urethra  di¬ 
lated,  being  unable  to  refill  its  a&ion,  and  reftrain  the 
urine ;  this  put  him  to  the  inconvenience  of  voiding  it.  at 
a  very  fhort  warning ;  the  water  was  by  thefe  means  fo 
quickly  expelled,  that  the  bladder  from  habit  continued 
to  adl  for  fome  time  after  it  was  emptied,  and  this  con- 
traclion  upon  itfelf  produced  a  degree  of  uneafinefs, 
Thefe  fymptoms  in  a  few  weeks  went  off. 

Case  XVI. — A.  B.  a  bricklayer,  about  forty  years, 
of  age,  came  into  St.  George’s  hofpital  in  Auguft,  1795, 
with  a  ftricdure  in  the  urethra,  feveral  (iftulous  orifices 
in  the  perinaeum,  and  one  upon  the  under  furface  of  the 
penis,  before  the  fcrotum :  through  thefe  openings  the 
urine  paffed,  hardly  any  being  voided  by  the  natural 
orifice. 

He  gave  the  following  hiflory  of  bis  complaints: 
eighteen  years  ago  he  fell  from  the  top  of  a  chimney,  and 
pitched  upon  the  ridge  of  the  houfe,  with  his  legs  aflride; 
by  which  means  the  fcrotum  and  perincEiim  were  much 
injured.  Thefe  parts  recovered  themfelves  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  fuppuration. 

Ever  lince  that  time  he  had  difficulty  in  paffing  his 
urine,  and  twelve  weeks  fince,  after  having  undergone 

confiderable 
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confiderable  fatigue,  an  abfcefs  formed  in  perinaco,  and 
burft,  difcharging  blood  and  urine.  Three  weeks  after 
another  abfcefs  formed,  which  opened  externally  before 
the  fcrotum;  this  alfo  gave  a  pafTage  to  the  urine;  and 
when  the  urine  infinuated  itfelf  into  thefe  finufes,  the 
pain  was  excruciating. 

When  he  came  into  the  hofpital,he  made  water  every 
ten  minutes  through  the  fibulae,  had  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  draining  in  the  bladder,  and  tenelmus  in  the  rec¬ 
tum,  The  external  fkin  of  the  fcrotum  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  was  excoriated  by  the  urine. 

On  palling  a  bougie,  it  met  with  no  difficulty  till  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  there  it 
flopped.  The  cauflic  was  applied  to  this  flridture,  after 
which  he  had  lefs  irritation  in  the  bladder ;  this  was  re¬ 
peated,  and  the  briffure  gave  way,  allowing  the  bougie 
to  go  an  inch  further,  where  it  was  again  obflrucled;  to 
this  fecond  ftrifture  the  caubic  was  live  times  uled,  and 
a  full  fized  bougie  was  palled  into  the  bladder;  but  be¬ 
fore  this  was  effected  the  fympioms  were  very  much 
abated. 

The  number  of  fi  bilious  orifices,  and  the  readme!, s 
with  which  the  urine  got  ip  to  them,  made  it  necelfary  to 
introduce  into  the  bladder  a  flexible  gum  catheter, 
which  was  retained  in  the  urethra,  and  the  urine  by  this 
means  prevented  from  getting  into  thefiflulce.  it  couid 
not  however  be  retained  above  a  day  or  two,  without 
giving  uneafine  fs ;  it  was  therefore,  from  necemty,  oc- 
cafionally  removed.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the 
fibulae  near  the  anus  and  thofe  in  perinteo  were  healed, 
that  only  before  the  fcrotum  continued  open. 

This  ftri&ure,  brought  on  by  an  accident,  and  of 
eighteen  years  continuance,  was  entirely  removed  ip 
fourteen  days,  by  means  of  the  caubic. 

Case  XiX.—A  gentleman,  about  forty  years  old, 
had  a  flriBure  ;  which  was  rendered  very  irritable  in 
confequence  of  a  connexion  with  a  young  woman,  and 
Py  that  means  firb  difcovered. 
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It  was  propofed  to  deftroy  the  ftricture  by  cauftic 5 
and  as  he  was  going  into  the  country,  and  Very  anxious 
to  have  it  done,  we  did  not  wait  till  the  immediate  ef- 
fe.Qs  of  the  irritation  and  inflammation  brought  upon  the 
parts  were  removed. 

When  the  cauftic  was  ufed,  the  pain  it  produced  was 
unufually  fevere :  after  it  had  remained  upon  the  ftric¬ 
ture  about  a  minute,  the  parts  relaxed,  and  it  went  an 
to  the  bladder;  upon  withdrawing  the  bougie  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  little  blood  ;  as  the  bougie  was  of  a  full  fize, 
and  had  palled  through  the  ftridure,  I  told  him  that  at 
prefent  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  ;  that  after  the  pain 
and  tendernefs  in  the  urethra  had  entirely  gone  off,  he 
Khould  pafs  a  bougie  for  a  few  minutes  once  a  day, 
to  eftablifh  the  parts  in  their  prefent  Rate.  He  went  inr 
to  the  country  the  fame  day,  and  felt  a  good  deal  of 
pain  from  the  effe&s  of  the  cauftic ;  this  however  in 
twenty-four  hours  went  off.  According  to  the  directions 
he  had  received,  in  two  days  he  attempted  to  pafs  a  hou? 
gie,  but  was  unable  to  effeft  it ;  a  fimilar  attempt  was 
made  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  day,  but  they  were 
equally  unfuccefsful.  He  lent  to  town  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  was  advifed  to  remain  quiet,  avoiding 
all  caufes  of  irritation ;  by  doing  fo  the  parts  in  ten 
days  recovered  themfelves ;  and  he  has  ever  (nice  been 
free  from  complaint. 

In  this  cafe  the  urethra  was  longer  of  recovering  it- 
felf,  fo  as  to  bear  the  ufe  of  the  bougie,  than  in  any 
other  inftance;  this,  although  of  no  material  confe- 
quence,  as  he  had  made  water  freely  all  the  time,  is  a 
reafon  why  the  cauftic  fhould  not  be  employed  during 
the  prefence  of  any  temporary  inflammation  in  the 
urethra. 

Case  XX. — A  gentleman,  forty-fix  years  of  age, 
applied  to  me  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea ;  but  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  fymptoms,  the  difeafe  did  not  appear  to 
be  dearly  made  out.  The  prefent  fymptoms  were  a 
flight  difcharge,  with  pain  in  making  water,  that  was  felt 

along 
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along  the  whole  canal,  but  without  tumefk&ion  on  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  In  this  inquiry  it  was  found* 
that  previous  to  the  prefent  attack,  he  had  at  times 
made  water  lefs  freely  than  ufual,  was  fubjeft:  to  general 
irritation,  and  had  fbmetimes  involuntary  emiffions  in 
the  night,  attended  with  pain.  When  he  had  connec¬ 
tion  with  women  the  femen  was  not  always  ejected, 
but  at  times  paffed  out  after  the  orgalm  was  over. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  I  was  led  to  believe  he  had 
a  ftri&ure ;  but  did  not  venture  to  decide  that  he  had 
not  alio  a  gonorrhoea:  on  palling  a  bougie,  he  felt  a 
tendernefs  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  and  at  the 
bulb  there  was  a  ftridture;  this  proved  to  be  fpafmodic, 
as  a  fmall  bougie,  when  allowed  to  remain  a  ffiort  time, 
palfed  through;  it  brought  on  a  tendernefs  along  the 
canal,  and  increafed  the  pain  in  making  water,  which  was 
felt  over  the  whole  membrane,  as  much  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  feat  of  gonorrhoea.  He  was  only  to  remain  in  town 
for  a  few  days,  and  I  propoled  applying  the  cauftic,  to 
deftroy  the  ftri&ure,  which  I  fhould  not  have  been  led  to 
do  under  any  other  circumftances;  but  would  have 
waited  till  the  prefent  inflammation,  whatever  might  be  its 
caufe,  bad  fubfided.  I  applied  the  cauftic,  and  he  went 
fome  miles  out  of  town,  drank  wine  at  dinner,  and  got 
wet  in  his  feet;  all  which  brought  on  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms  of  indifpofition  from  catching  cold.  The  pain  in 
making  water  became  extremely  violent,  a  number  of 
fmall  lores  broke  out  upon  the  prepuce,  with  a  very  tin- 
promifing  appearance ;  for  two  days  he  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  water,  and  once  had  it  drawn  oft.  By 
taking  diaphoretic  medicines,  and  quietnefs,  all  thefe 
fymptoms  went  off;  the  ulcers  healed  up  kindly,  and 
the  pain  abated.  The  fores  difappearing,  rather  fa¬ 
voured  the  idea  of  the  matter  not  being  venereal,  as 
they  had  not  been  infebted  by  it.  He  went  into  the 
country,  with  directions  not  to  return  to  the  ule  ol  the 
bougie.  I  have  heard  from  him  fince;  he  makes  water 
freely,  and  has  had  no  return  of  the  former  fymptoms, 
which  arofe  from  the  flribtuie. 
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In  this  cafe,  the  local  inflammation  was  much  height¬ 
ened,  and  the  pain  aggravated  to  a  great  degree,  by  the 
effects  of  the  cauftic;  its  ule,  therefore,  under  thefe  cir^ 
cumftances  is  to  be  avoided. 

Case  XXI. — A  gentleman  came  from  Flanders,  four 
or  five  years  ago,  to  con fu It  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
furgeons  in  London  refpeci-ng  a  Itriflure  in  the  urethra, 
and  by  their  direction  employed  the  bougie,  and  re¬ 
turned  home;  but,  from  the  irritability  of  the  parts,  was 
never  able  to  continue  its  ufe,  and  his  complaint  increa¬ 
sed  fo  much  upon  him,  as  to  make  his  life  wretched.  In 
this  (late  I  faw  him  in  Flanders,  in  September  1793,  at 
which  time  the  fmal'left  bougie  could  not  pals.  I  ap¬ 
plied  the  cauftic,  and  in  confluence  of  it  he  was  able 
to  pals  a  fmali  bougie,  in  which  I  begged  him  to  perfe- 
vere.  The  troubles  in  that  country  brought  him  over 
io  England  in  September  1794,  an<^  he- put  himfelf  un¬ 
der  my  care.  The  diftrefles  of  his  private  affairs  agi¬ 
tated  his  mind,  and  increafed  the  irritability  of  thefe 
parts;  he  had  feveral  very  fevere  attacks  of  an  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  a  very  common  conftitutional  fymptom  of 
ftritlure,  which  reduced  his  ftrength  in  a  very  great 
degree.  I  attempted  the  ufe  of  the  bougie,  and  palled  a 
fmali  one  into  the  bladder;  from  this,  however,  nothing 
was  gained,  for  the  bougie  in  paffmg  through  the  ftric- 
ture  brought  on  Ipafm  and  violent  irritation.  I  adopted 
the  cauftic,  and  dellroyed  the  ftricture,  which  relieved 
the  fymptoms  fo  much  that  it  was  fuppofed  there  were  no 
others ;  but  a  few  inches  further  on  the  canal  there  was 
a  fecond.  After  touching  this  once  or  twice,  I  wilhed 
to  proceed  with  the  bougie  ;  but  irritation  came  on,  and 
the  ague  returned  with  fo  much  violence  as  to  endanger 
his  life.  The  cauftic  was  again  reforted  to  ;  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  fix  or  feven  times  without  bringingon  irritation  upon 
the  parts,  and  materially  relieved  both  the  conftitutionai 
and  local  fymptoms.  Having  fo  far  fucceeded,  I  was 
defirous  of  completing  the  cure  by  means  of  the  cauftic  ; 
for  in  the  prelent  ftate  of  the  parts,  ground  was  loft  in- 
ftead  of  gained  by  the  ufe  of  the  t>ougie»  I  found,  how- 
*  ,  ever. 
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ever,  that  little  was  to  be  expe&ed  from  perfeveriirg  with 
the  caufiic,  for  the  urethra  contracted  before  the  armed 
bougie  could  reach  the  ilriblure ;  and  even  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  there  was  a  flight  degree  of  irritation  brought 
on.  As  this  was  the  cafe,  and  he  was  much  indifpoied, 
he  went  to  Briftol,  with  a  view  to  reflorin g  his  genera! 
health,  as  fome  of  the  fymptoms  in  the  bladder  and  ure¬ 
thra  feemed  to  depend  on  its  prefent  (late. 

I  wifhed  him,  upon  leaving  town,  to  do  nothing  but 
attend  to  the  recovery  of  his  ftrength  ;  for,  as  he  made 
water  tolerably  well,  and  with  little  or  no  irritation* 
nothing  was  immediately  necefiary.  The  frequency  in 
making  water,  and  at  intervals,  a  difcharge  of  mucus 
from  the  bladder,  continued  witjj  little  abatement  even 
after  he  had  confiderably  improved  his  health.  I  there¬ 
fore  propofed  his  returning  to  the  ufe  of  the  bougie  ; 
this  he  feemed  not  to  think  necefiary,  as  there  was  no 
obllruftion  to  the  pafiage  of  the  urine;  but  upon  the 
principle  I  have  already  explained,  I  told  him,  that  till 
the  urethra  was  rendered  much  larger  at  the  contracted 
parts,  thefe  fymptoms  would  continue.  He  now  em¬ 
ployed  the  bougie  again,  and  was  able  to  pafs  one  a 
good  deal  larger  than  the  fmalleft  fize;  but  although 
this  was  the  cafe  many  months  ago,  the  progrefs  by 
means  of  the  bougie  has  been  very  frnall ;  nor  do  I 
believe,  from  the  experience  l  have  had  fince  that 
time,  in  fimilar  cafes,  that  much  further  good  can  be 
effected  by  that  inflmment,  and  the  cure  is  only  to  be 
completed  by  the  cauflic. 


Art.  LXXXII,  An  Ejfay  on  Indigrftion ,  and  its  Confe- 
quences.  By  R.  Squirrel,  M.  D.  8vo.  109  pages. 
Price  2S.  6d.  Murray,  London. 

WITH  refpect  to  this  eflay,  it  is  fufiicient  for  us  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  its  chief  purpofe  is  to 
recommend  a  medicine,  “  dilcovered  by  the  author  for 
the  cure  o f  the  above  complaints,  eftablifoed  upon  fix - 
tun  years  extenfive  practice* 
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Art.  LXXXIII.  Hints  refpe  fling  the  Chlorofts  of  Boarding- 
Schools.  By  the  Author  of  Hints  refpe  fling  the  Dijlrejfes 
of  the  Poor.  8vo.  31  pages.  Price  is.  Dilly,  Lon¬ 
don,  1795:. 

THIS  pamphlet  has  been  attributed,  and  we  believe 
with  juftice,  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lettfom.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  enforce  certain  regulations  in  boarding  fchools, 
which  doubtiefs  have  much  influence  on  the  health  of 
youth*  with  refpeCt  to  exercife,  diet,  and  drefs.  With 
regard  to  exercife  the  author  obferves,  '  that  nothing  is 
more  eflential  to  children  than  exercife,  and  nothing 
has  been  more  neglected  in  female  boarding-fchools. 
The  fame  complaint  cannot  be  applied  to  thofe  for  boys 
but,  even  in  the  environs  of  London,  the  play-grounds 
for  boys  are  too  contracted,  and  the  confequence  has 
been  an  increafe  of  difeafe,  particularly  of  low  remit¬ 
tent  fevers  and  ulcerated  fore  throats.  I  knew  a  fchool 
which  was  feldom  attended  by  fewer  than  fifty  boys, 
and  during  fifty  years  only  one  of  them  died,  although 
they  never  were  removed  in  licknefs  ;  and  this  indivi¬ 
dual  was  a  defcendant  of  the  great  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Penfylvania.  At  this  fchool  we  had  a  range  of  fome 
miles  in  the  country  ;  and,  during  nine  years  that  I 
was  a  pupil,  we  had  neither  fore  throats,  nor  low  re¬ 
mittent  fevers,  and  I  am  certain  not  one  death.  Every 
phyfician  in  London  knows,  that  thefe  difeafes  not  only 
vifit  the  fchools  about  London,  but  often  become  very 
fatal ;  perhaps  a  conjecture  may  be  rilked,  that  more 
fatal  cafes  occur  in  one  year  in  any  one  fchool  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  than  in  that  I  have  mentioned,  for 
the  fpace  of  fifty  years. 

*  If  the  want  of  exercife  may  be  in  fome  inftances 
juftly  urged  againlt  thefe  fchools,  what  loud  complaints 
may  attach  to  thofe  for  females !  The  fair  objeCt  enters 
fchool  about  fix  years  of  age,  and  remains  in  it  till 
about  her  fifteenth  year.  Prior  to  the  fir  ft  period,  bro¬ 
thers  and  filters  enjoy  their  fportive  exercifes  in  q  mu¬ 
tual  degree,  and  are  equally  healthy ;  but,  after  enter- 


ing  into  their  refpe6tive  fchools,  different  habits  are 
adopted,  and  different  degrees  of  health  enfue.  Every 
motion  6f  thp  little  female  is  ftjuared  by  rule;  the  chafte 
attitude  Which  nature  gave  is  di reded,  or  rather  per¬ 
verted,  by  iron  or  wooden  inftruments  and  ihackles;. 
the  pleating' clirve .  of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  which 
admits  of  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  and,  in 
counterpoile  with  the  curve  of  the  vertebras  of  the  back, 
forms  the  center  of  action,  on  the  centre  of  power,  is 
deftroyed.  Sentiments  refpeding  the  delicacy  of  the 
lex  conftitute  an  apology  for  inducing  a  delicacy  ofcon- 
ftitution,  as  if  frailty  were  a  favourable  acquifition,  and 
bodily  imbecility  the  fource  ot  mental  happinefs  !  Even 
the  ufual  ‘exerciles  of  walking  and  dancing  are  not  ren¬ 
dered,  as  they  might  be,  conducive  to  health.  A  fchool 
corffifts  of  various  ayes  ;  and,  as  the  y ounce  and  the 
elder  walk  together,  then"  arms  attached  to  their  vvaifts, 
the  elder  are  compelled  to  meafure  their  fteps  by  thole 
ot  the  youngeft,  by  which  means  their  exercile  is  rather 
tedious  than  falutary.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
they  might  be  divided  into  dalles  or  parties  tinted  to  age, 
but  each  individual  fliould  be  allowed  the  free  ufe  of 
the  arms  as  well  as  of  the  feet;  and,  when  it  can  be 
permitted  with  propriety,  the  children  fliould  be  left  to 
ule  exercile  agreeable  to  their  own  inclination,  without 
the  prefence  of  a  governefs,  to  check  hilarity.  The 
benefit  refill  ting  from  exercile  does  not  altogether  de¬ 
pend  upon  air  and  motion  :  it  is  dependent  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  mental  amufement.  In  all  lituations  what¬ 
ever,  and  at  ail  ages,  this  is  an  ellential  object.  A. 
gentleman,  habituated  to  cafe  and  luxury,  will  rile 
With  the  fun,  undergo  the  molt  laborious  exercile  in 
hunting  a  flag,  hare,  or  fox,  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  day, 
not  only  without  fatigue,  but  with  benefit  to  health, 
owing  to  the  amufement  and  hilarity  which  the  mind 
enjoys;  but,  were  the  fame  gentleman  compelled  to  go 
through  half  the  exercile  which  afforded  no  amufement, 
his  fatigue  and  difguft  would  be  infupportable.  This  is 
every  day  the  milerable  experience  of  men,  who  were 
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once  engaged  in  the  habits  of  induftrious  trade  and 
buftle,  and  whole  fuccdVand  wealth  have  encouraged 
and  enabled  them  to  retire  from  bufmefs.  They  find 
life  a  burthen  ;  and,  not  having  a  pleating  object  to  en¬ 
courage  exercife,  they  acquire  a  painful  ennui,  and 
find  they  have  exchanged  the  otia  for  the  tsedia  vitae. 
It  is  here  that  various  exercifes  have  been  fuggelted  as 
fuccedanea  ;  but,  alas!  they  all  fail,  becaufe  they  want 
the  pleafurable  zeft.  The  dumb  bell  is  tugged,  the 
feet  and  legs  are  dragged  along  the  walks  and  avenues 
of  a  garden,  but  alike  ufelefsly.  I  repeat,  that  chil¬ 
dren  Should  be  allowed  to  indulge  frequently  in  play  in 
fate  fituations,  without  the  controui  of  a  governefs’s 
eye  ;  the  mind  being  thereby  unreftrained,  the  amufe- 
ments  improve  health,  aim  oft  in  proportion  as  innocent 
hilarity  is  indulged. 

*  If  females  were  thus  occafionally  left  to  the  mi  elves, 
they  would  invent  a  fufficient  variety  of  paftimes  ;  in 
many  fchools  1  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  the 
rolling  of  the  hoop,  dancing  and  Ikipping  in  the  rope, 
&c.  In  wet  weather,  the  battledore  and  fnutdecock, 
band-ball,  tennis,  and  other  amufements,  may  be  ful> 
fiituted.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  a  conftant  rule,  never  to 
fuffer  children  to  lit  down,  either  at  the  needle  or  a  book, 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  intervene  a  walk  in  the  gar¬ 
den  or  play- ground.  I  need  not  add  here,  that,  among 
the  varieties  of  exercile,  that  on  horfeback  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  unite  motion  and  pleafure,  when  it  can  be 
conveniently  procured.  .  As  to  dancing,  it  can  hardly 
be  ranked  among  the  falutary  exercifes,  becaufe  it  re¬ 
quires  attention,  and  a  degree  of  folicitude  ;  and  folici- 
tude  of  mind  weakens  the  body  ;  betides,  dancing  is 
ulually  in  large  parties  within  doors,  and  fometimes 
under  burning  candles  ;  both  injurious  to  health.  Some 
fieps  have  too  little  a&ion  to  be  confidered  as  affording 
bodily  exercile,  and  others  are  too  violent,  infomuch  as 
to  have  proved  fatal,  when  Hidden  expofure  to  cold  has 
fu receded  thefe  violent  exertions  ;  any  exercife  indeed, 
within  doors,  is  not  fo  beneficial  as  in  the  open  air. 

4  Dress, 
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*  Dress.— When  one  confiders  the  peculiar  organi¬ 
zation  and  ftructure  of  woman,  it  muft  become  a  matter 
of  furprize,  how  the  prefent  drefs  acquired  fuch  general 
acquiefcence*,  more  efpecially  as  it  counteracts  per- 
ibnal  beauty,  as  well  as  health  ;  not  only  in  the  prefent 
hut  in  the  fubfequent  generations. 

f  1  he  female,  defined  by  nature  to  give  life  and 
nurture  to  the  fpecies,  is  organized  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  thefe  important  ends  ;  and  at  a  certain  period  the 
parts,  formed  to  accompiifh  thefe  purpofes,  evolve,  en¬ 
large,  and  acquire  new  powers,  unlefs  prevented  by 
folly  and  fafhion.  The  whole  frame  indeed  is  in  a  con¬ 
it  ant  ftate  of  accretion,  or  growth,  till  at  leaft  the  time 
of  puberty,  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  about 
this  period,  the  cheft,  and  lower  parts. 

(  1  he  cuftom  of  wearing  flays  muft  hence  appear  a 
monftrous  appendage  of  female  attire,  as  moft  unhap¬ 
pily  calculated  to  prefs  upon  and  injure  the  parts  fo  ell 
fential  to  the  health  of  the  fex  and  their  offspring.  It  is 
no  unnatural  inference  to  afcribe  the  Chlorolis,  the 
female  weaknefles,  perhaps  even  cancer  and  various 
uterine  difeafes,  in  fome  cafes  to  prelfure  from  this 
caufe.  The  uterus  is  cramped  from  taking  its  neceffary 
evolution  and  growth  ;  and  confequently  pregnancy  and 
parturition,  inftead  of  being  eafy  changes  in  the  confu¬ 
tation,  become  real  pains  and  difeafes. 

‘  The  little  offspring  partakes  of  its  mother's  mifery, 
having  entailed  upon  it  often  a  long  ftate  of  debility, 
and  too  frequently  deformity  and  decrepitude.  The 
breafts,  the  ornament  of  the  fex,  inftead  of  being  like- 
wife  the  fountain  of  health,  afford  neither  a  falutary  nor 
even  a  plentiful  nourifhmcnt  to  the  fuckling,  who  is 
hence  fentenced  to  a  ftranger’s  breaft,  or  to  the  culinary 
faucepan. 

f  Imprefled  with  fentiments,  as  much  the  refult  of 
medical  fcience  as  of  humanity,  may  I  prefume  to  ad- 
drefs  the  tender  parent ;  if  too  late  to  retrieve  her 
own  conftitution,  to  adopt  thofe  eafy  means  which  na¬ 
ture  points  out,  in  favour  of  her  offspring  ? 

f  At 

*  This  MS,  was  prepared  for  the  }refs  fome  years  ago. 
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*  At  the  time  of  printing  thefe  remarks  (which  were 
written  home  years  lince)  a  pleating  revolution  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  this  department  of  female  attire;  and  I 
hope,  inftead  of  returning  to  the  tight  Hays  of  former 
times,  good  fen fe  will  induce  the  female  fex  to  continue 
the  prelent  loofe  drefs,  or  rather  to  exclude  Hays  en¬ 
tirely,  as  not  only  ufelefs  but  injurious. 

<■  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
faffiions  in  general ;  but,  in  fpite  ot  all  its  prejudices, 
beauty,  one  would  imagine,  would  be  a  predominant 
with  of  the  fair-lex;  and  to  fqueeze  the  body,  or  any 
part  of  it,  into  a  difproportionatc  ffiape,  muH  inter 
imperfection. 

*  Were  the  feet  crippled  and  rendered  too  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  leg,  or  the  waift  to  the  hips  or  {bould¬ 
ers,  in  that  ratio  is  there  a  departure  from  beauty  and 
perfection  of  figure,  independent  of  what  is  ftill  more 
important,  health  and  happinefs;  but  even  admitting 
that  beauty  conlilts  in  a  difpr.oportionate  thin  wailt,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  tight-lacing  the  ftays  will  effeCt  it. 
Some  of  the  moH  elegant  and  upright,  and  fuitably 
{lender  waifts,  that  I  have  obferved,  have  been  of  thole 
women  who  never  wore  Hays,  or  ever  were  ftraight- 
laced,  either  when  young,  or  after  parturition. 

‘  A  fpecious  argument  has  fometimes  been  urged, 
that  ftays  give  Hrength  to  the  body.  Certain  it  is,  that 
when  p rclf ure  has  become  habitual,  on  its  removal,  the 
body  at  fir  ft  feels  weaker  ;•  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
fome  young  women  have  accuHomed  themfelves  to  fuch 
tight-lacing,  as  to  fall  into  hyHeric  fits  on  being  unlaced ; 
till  at  length  the  evil  has  become  lo  confiderable  as  to 
compel  fuch  women  to  deep  in  ftays,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fits.  This  Hate  of  debility,  however,  would  never 
have  occurred,  bad  tl icy  avoided  this  injurious  fafhion  ; 
indeed,  if  Hrength  depended  upon  ftays,  it  is  the  male, 
to  whom  Hrength  is  ellential,  who  ought  to  adopt  ibis 
part  of  drefs,  and  not  the  female,  in  whom  chaftity,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  refinement,  rather  than  vigour  and  Hrength, 
are  charaCteriflics.  ’ 
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GENERAL  VIEW 


OF  THE 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE. 


N  tracing  the  progrefs  of  an  art  fo  imperfect  as 
that  of  medicine/  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  each  year  fhould  add  fomewhat  to  the  general 
itock  of  acquired  knowledge.  Yet  whoever  con- 
fiders  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  the 
advances  already  made,  will  not  be  very  fanguine 
in  the  quantum  of  improvement  he  experts  to  find. 
That  induftry,  however,  has  been  exerted,  and  the 
fcience  in  fome  degree  advanced,  we  trufi  will  be 
evinced  by  a  retrofpeCt  of  the  labours  of  thole  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  field. 

The  fubjeCl  which  firft  attracts  attention  in  the 
prefent  review  of  medical  productions,  is  that  of 
animal  eleCtricity,  as  it  has  been  ftiled.  It  had  been 
long,  and  generally  known,  that  common  electricity 
was  capable  of  producing  great  changes  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  oeconomy.  It  had  been  frequently  obferved, 
that  perfons  were  affeCted  at  the  approach  of  a  thun¬ 
der  ftorm,  and  often  fulfered  violent  agitations. 
Some  perfons  are  at  thefe  times  feized  with  ficknefs 
vol.  ii.  3  A  x  at 
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at  flomach,  purging,  and  fometimes  vomiting.  From 
the  experiments  of  Meflfs.  Contugno,  Galvanic 
Valli,  &c.  on  the  continent,  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Fowler 
and  others  in  our  own  country,  much  attention  was 
excited,  and  great  and  flattering  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  difcovery  of  a  new  law  in  the  animal 
oeconomy.  A  Undent,  it  is  faid,  at  the  univerfity  of 
Bologna,  whilft  differing  a  living  mouth,  when  he 
touched  the  intercoftal  nerve  with  his  fcalpel,  re¬ 
ceived  a  confiderable  fhock  in  his  hand.  From  this 

* 

and  other  experiments  of  a  limilar  kind,  it  was  ima¬ 
gined,  that  nature  pofleffed  the  means  of  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  retaining  electricity  in  fome  part  of  the 
body.  This  opinion  appeared  to  receive  much  fup- 
port  from  the  analogy  of  the  torpedo,  the  lamprey  of 
the  river  Amazon,  and  the  eel  of  Cayenne,  which 
are  known  to  be  capable  of  giving  the  electrical 
Block.  The  analogy  which  is  found  between  the 
effects  of  animal  electricity,  and  the  aCtion  of  nerves 
on  the  irritable  fibres  of  mufcles,  led  to  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  the  nervous  fluid,  w^hich  forms  the  bafis 
of  the  prevailing  fy items  of  phyliology,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  eleCtric  fluid.  M.  Valli  not  only  attri¬ 
buted  to  electricity  the  power  of  exciting  irritability, 
and  putting  mufcles  into  aCtion,  but  alfo  of  commu¬ 
nicating  to  them  the  immehfe  force  they  are  found 
to  poflefs. 

Notwithftanding  the  whole  train  of  clrcumftances 
which  preceded  the  difcovery  of  this  new  influence, 
as  it  was  termed,  led  to  the  fuppofition  of  its  relation 
to  electricity,  Dr.  Fowler,  from  his  repetition  of  the 
experiments  before  made,  conceived  ibme  doubts 

of 
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their  identity,  and  was  inclined  to  fuppofe  it  fome- 
thing  inherent  in  animal  life,  and  altogether  different 
in  its  nature  from  the  elearic  fluid,  to  which  it  has 
no  relation. 

Time,  which  commonly  fo  effeftually  difcrepates 
truth  from  error,  feems,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to 
have  deteaed  much  fallacy  in  the  experiments  and 
conclufions  of  the  firft  ditcoverers.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  others,  and  thofe  of  the  higheft  reputation 
for  accuracy,  have  led  them  to  form  conclufions 
widely  remote  from  thofe  firit  drawn.  We  allude 
particularly  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Monro  on  this 
fubjea.  From  an  attentive  confideration  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  reafbnings,  we  feel  inclined  to  con¬ 
clude  with  him,  that  the  fluid,  which,  on  the  applfi 
cation  ot  different  metalline  bodies  to  animals, 
occafions  convulfions  of  their  muffles,  is  electrical, 
or  greatly  refembles  the  effarical  fluid:  that  this 
fluid  does  not  operate  direct iy  on  the  mufcular 
fibres,  but  merely  by  the  medium  of  their  nerves : 
that  this  and  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy,  are  not  the 
fame,  but  differ  eflentially  in  their  nature,  and  that 
it  a<5ts  merely  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  nervous  fluid  or 
energy ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  have  merely  fhewn  a  new 
mode  of  exciting  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy,  with¬ 
out  throwing  any  farther  or  direct  light  on  its  nature.* 

The  application  of  the  new  chemical  doCtrines  to 
the  philofophy  of  medicine  continues  to  be  purified 

3  A  2  by 

#  For  a  particular  account  of  the  different  experiments,  vide 
pages  18,  25,  and  34, 
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by  Dr.  Beddoes  and  his  coadjutors,  with  unabated 
induftry.  Additional  proofs  are  daily  afforded  o£ 
the  great  influence  of  factitious  airs  on  the  animal 
fyftem,  We  are  forry,  however,  to  obferve  fo 
flrong  a  tendency  to  fpeculation  in  the  propagators 
of’ this  dodrine.  There  is  much  reafon  to  fear  that 
truth  will  be  for  fome  time  obfcured,  rather  than  de¬ 
veloped,  by  the  enthufiafm  of  this  clafs  of  inquirers. 
That  the  hafty  adoption  of  their  doCtrines  fhould  meet 
with  much  oppofition  from  the  faculty,  was  naturally 
to  have  been  expeCted.  Men  aceuftotned  to  think 
in  a  certain  train,  Impofed  by  education  and  early  ac¬ 
quired  habits,  are  not  to  be  fhaken  in  their  opinions 
by  every  doCtrine  that  wears  the  face  of  novelty. 
Indeed  the  caufe  of  truth  is  in  all  probability  much 
ferved  by  this  very  caution,  which  has  been  fo  much 
ridiculed.  New  doCtrines  have  frequently  been  pro¬ 
mulgated,  which  have  worn  as  impofing  an  afpe& 
as  thofe1  of  the  aerial  profeffors,  which  yet  time  and 
further  inquiry  have  as  frequently  overturned.  By 
this  early  oppofition  the  authors  of  novel  opinions  are 
obliged  to  furnifh  ihemfelves  with  new  weapons,  if 
fuch  are  to  be  found,  in  their  defence.  The  acri¬ 
monious  attacks  therefore  which  have  been  made  by 
this  new  feCt,  on  all  who,  for  want  of  conviction, 
withhold  their  affent  to  their  concluiions,  are  not  more 
repugnant  to  reafon  in  thcmfeives,  than  unavailable  to 
the  fuppprt  of  the  caufe  they  have  undertaken.  Had 
they  recolleCted  what  took  place  at  the  introduction 
of  the  doCtrine  of  the  circulation,  and  on  many  other 
memorable  occafions  of  difcovery,  they  would  fee 
how  little  reafon  there  was  to  apprehend,  that  their 

opinions 
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opinions  could  be  Thorne  down  by  authority,  without 
the  appeal  to  impartial  inquiry.  They  would  have 
been  eafy  under  the  oppofition ;  the  only  effeft  of 
which  would  have  been,  to  double  their  diligence  in 
the  rearch  of  frelh  arguments,  arid  additional  proofs  ; 
knowing  that  on  the  prcfent,  as  on  every  other  occa¬ 
sion,  truth  will  ultimately  prevail.  With  refpeft  to 
our  (elves,  it  has  been  our  care  to  hate,  in  a  full  and 
iair  point  of  view,  the  whole  which  has  appeared  on 
the  fubje£t ;  applauding  the  induftry  and  perfeverance 
of  the  authors  ;  feeling,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  admitting  with  much  caution  the  whole 
which  has  been  brought  forwards. 

The  opinion  w  hich  has  been  adopted,  and  almoft 
uni ver hilly  fupported  by  the  aerial  feet,  of  attri¬ 
buting  the  excitability  of  animal  bodies  to  the  prefence 
of  oxygen e  in  the  animal  fibre,  making  this  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  irritability,  and  even  of  life  itfelf,  we  deem  to 
be  fufficiently  refuted  by  the  able  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Herd  man,  in  his  eflay  on  the  caufes  and  pheno¬ 
mena  of  animal  life,  f  Mr.  Herdman,  in  this  per¬ 
formance  attempts  to  fliew,  and  liipports  his  opinion  . 
with  much  ingenious  argument,  that  the  diftin6tion 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  of  debility  into  two 
fpecies,  the  direct  and  indirect,  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  nature,  and  ellentially  requiring  a  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment,  is  without  foundation.  He  allows 
that  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  fir  ft  effe<5ts 
produced  on  the  body  in  thefe  two  cafes  ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  maintains,  that  they  both  terminate  by 
producing  a  debilitated  organization,  which  feem  in 
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no  refpeB  to  differ.  That  the  debility  induced  by 
the  aBion  of  too  powerful  ftimuli,  is  accompanied 
with  the  fymptoms  denoting  an  accumulation  of  ex~ 
citability,  appears  from  the  effeBs  of  ftrong  liquors. 
When  the  intoxication  has  cealed,  we  uniformly  find 
a  higher  fufceptibility  to  the  action  of  ftimuli,  and 
even  of  the  ftimulant  which  has  produced  the 
debility.  It  does  not  feem  therefore,  true,  in  fa 6t, 
that  the  debility  which  follows  the  exceffive  ufe  of 
Simulants,  arifes  from  an  exhauftion  of  the  excita¬ 
bility.  This  queftion  is  doubtlefs  of  much  importance  ' 
in  practice,  ftnce  it  leads  to  a  very  different  mode  of 
treatment  from  what  has  been  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Brown  and  his  followers.  The  natural  method  of 
removing  debility,  in  every  cafe,  fays  Mr.  Herd- 
man,  is  by  employing,  in  due  proportion,  the  ne- 
ceftary  healthful  agents,  particularly  aliments. 

The  difficulty  in  this  cafe  appears  to  lie  here  ;  that 
X) r.  Brown  had  an  imperfedt  notion  of  the  varying 
condition  of  the  excitability  in  animal  bodies,  and 
fuppofed  living  bodies  to  be  originally  endowed  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  this  power  which  underwent  a 
gradual  diminution  from  birth  to  death  ;  atleafr.  fuch, 
as  Dr.  Beddoes  remarked,  is  the  natural  refult  of  his 
principles.  If  is  however  fufficiently  probable  that 
this,  as  all  the  other  powrers  of  the  body,  is  capable 
of  being  generated  anew,  efpecially  during  deep,  and 
perhaps  in  other  circumftances.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  eafily  conceivable  that  the  ufe  of  ftimulants  may 
increafe  the  excitability,  although  they  ultimately 
leffen  the  powers  of  the  fyftem.  Power  and  action 
feem  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  confounded  together. 

A£lion 
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Action  may  be  great,  though  the  power  be  final!* 
and  vice  verfa .  On  this  head,  Dr.  Beddoes  has  fur- 
nilhed  us  with  fome  valuable  obfervations*  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Brown’s  elements. f 

The  fubje<51  of  morbid  poifons,  a  fubje6t  that  has 
been  very  little  inveftigated,  has  been  ably  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Adams*  who*  for  the  molt  part,  has  confef- 
fedly  borrowed  his  opinions  from  the  late  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter:  upon  whofefair  fame*  by  the  bye*  much  virulent 
abufe  has  been  la  villi  ed  by  his  well-known  adverfary  ; 
with  no  other  effedt*  however*  than  that  of  calling 
his  opinions  further  into  the  notice  and  approbation 
of  the  medical  world.  Morbid  poifons  are  probably 
more  various  than  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed.  Many 
of  the  anomalous  clifeafes  are  probably  oi  this  kind* 
although  their  hiftory*  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed*  have  been  hitherto  too  little  attended 
to*  to  enable  us  to  know  them  diftinffily.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fubjedt  of  much  importance*  as  well  as  great 
difficulty*  and  calls  for  the  clofeft  attention. 

The  molt  ftriking  chara6ter  of  morbid  poifons*  as 
far  as  they  are  yet  inveiligated,  appears  to  be*  that 
when  a  lofs  of  fubfiance  is  induced  by  the  flimulus  of 
the  poifon*  whether  from  hough  or  ulceration*  as  loon 
as  the  difeafed  a6tion  ceafes,  inftead  of  granulations 
rifing  to  till  up  the  cavity,  we  find  it  immediately 
fkinned  over*  and  if  the  loft  fubfiance  is  reflored,  it  is 
by  a  fubfequent  procefs  under  the  fkin.  This  is  ob~ 
ferved  in  the  puflules  of  the  fmall-pox*  and  in  chan-  . 
cres*  where  the  ulceration  has  acquired  any  depth ; 
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and  the  fame  may  be  traced,  Mr.  Adams  fuppofes,  in 
all  the  anomalous  morbid  poifons. 

We  are  led  in  this  place  to  notice  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Adams  with  refpecft  to  the  nature  of  cancer,, 
which  is  certainly  original.  He  does  not  confider 
this  difeafe  as  a  glandular  affection,  as  has  been 
almoft  univerfally  done,  but  as  depending  upon 
hydatids.  The  cyfls,  which  have  been  fometimes 
defcribed,  though  often  overlooked  by  writers  on  the 
jTubje<5t,  inftead  of  being  accidental  appendages  to  the 
difeafe,  Mr.  Adams  fuppofes  to  conftitute  its  true 
charafler.  Thefe  hydatids  he  fuppofes  to  have  a 

power  of  increafe  and  growth,  as  in  other  cafes. 

> 

The  increafe  of  the  cyfts  is  not,  he  obferves,  towards 
the  fkin,  like  matter  in  a  common  abfcefs,  but  in 
every  direction,  as  might  be  conceived  to  be  the 
cafe  if  the  part  afFe<5ted  had  a  power  of  increafe 
within  itfelf.  Another  peculiarity,  he  remarks,  is 
found  in  this  difeafe,  which  is,  a  difpofition  to  fungate 
before  the  fkin  is  broken.  Thus,  the  fungus,  which 
has  in  general  been  confidered  as  the  difeafe,  Mr. 
Adams  conliders  as  one  of  the  circumftances  merely. 
In  fhort,  the  author  fuppofes  the  fimple  hydatid  to  be 
the  firft  form  of  carcinoma,  and  that  probably  there 
is  no  difference'  between  the  abdominal  and  carcino¬ 
matous  hydatids,  except  in  the  flow  progrefs  of  the 
latter,  the  number  of  their  tunics,  and  the  contents 
of  fome  of  them.  He  fuppofes,  like  wife,  that  the 
permanent  fuccefs  of  the  operation  for  carcinoma 
depends  on  the  hydatids  being  confined  within  one 
common  cyft,  which  may  enfure  their  entire  extir¬ 
pation. 

How 
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How  far  this  d©6foine  will  be  generally  received,, 
it  is  difficult  at  prefent  to  fay.  That  in  molt,  if  not 
in  all  cafes  of  fchirrous  tumours,  on  cutting  into 
them,  fomewhat  of  an  encyfted  appearance  may  be 
obferved,  is  fufficiently  certain ;  but  whether  this, 
together  with  other  circumftances  relating  to  their 
growth,  increafe,  fituation,  and  feparation,  can  be 
admitted  as  fufficient  ground  for  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  the  nature  of  hydatids,  will,  we  imagine,  be 
much  queftioned.  If  it  be  admitted,  it  unfortunately 
affords  no  hope  for  greater  fuccefs  in  the  treatment 
of  this  dreadful  malady.  The  entire  extirpation 
could  probably  feldom  be  effected,  nor  is  it  likely  we 
fnould  be  able  to  deitroy  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  conftitution. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  fcurvy,  the  prefent  year  affords 
us  feme  valuable  obfervations.  The  comparative 
trials  of  different  remedies,  made  by  Dr.  Trotter, 
appear  to  have  fufficiently  eftabliffied  the  fuperior, 
and  almoll  exclufive,  advantage  of  the  recent  vege¬ 
table  acid.  The  inutility  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  the 
concentrated  acid  of  tartar,  nitre,  the  acetous  acid, 
fugar,  and  fpruce  beer,  feems,  by  his  experiments, 
to  be  clearly  afeertained.  We  know  not  how  to  re- 

concile  with  this,  the  teftimony  of  Mr,  Paterfon, 

,fc-  ...  , 

in  favour  of  what  he  calls  the  nitrous  vinegar.  Dr. 
Trotter’s  experience  was  decidedly  againft  both  nitre 
and  vinegar,  when  feparately  exhibited ;  and  it  does 
not  appear,  that  the  combination  of  the  two  can,  on 
any  rational  principles,  atlord  any  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage,  It  is,  however,  altogether  a  queftion  of  fa<5t, 

and 
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and  we  wifli  not  to  invalidate  the  teftimony  of  a  re- 
fpedtable  writer  by  any  opinion  of  ours.  Further 
trials  mult  determine  the  matter. 

The  fecond  Tract  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  on  Fevers, 
forms  a  continuation  worthy  of  the  author’s  former 
remarks  on  this  interelting  fubjedt.  Whillt  the  hif- 
tory  and  progrefs  of  Tertians  has  been  accurately 
traced,  the  power  of  medicine  for  their  removal  has 
been  as  judiciouily  afcertained.  When  the  author 
has  completed  his  plan,  we  lhall  be  in  poileffion  of 
the  molt  perfe£t  account  of  this  extenlive  fubjeCt  that 
has  hitherto  been  given  tp  the  world,  For  many 
valuable  remarks  on  a  particular  fpecies  of  fever,  to 
vut,  the  jail  diltemper,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Car¬ 
michael  Smyth  ;  who,  however,  has  attributed  more 
to  putridity  than  Itrift  medical  philofophy  will  per¬ 
haps  warrant.  This,  however,  is  little  more  than  a 
fpeculative  point. 

Amonglt  other  valuable  praclical  works  of  the 
prefent  period.  Dr.  Ferriar  ’s  Medical  Eift cries  and 
Reflexions  merit  particular  notice.  The  method  he 
has  adopted  of  forming  induQions  from  a  great  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  cafes  of  the  fame  difeafe,  is  that, 
which,  perhaps,  alone  is  truly  ufeful.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  individual  obfervations  ferves  little  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  load  the  memory  with  falle  fadts  and 
unconfirmed  experiments.  Whilft  the  powers  of 
the  fyltem  are  equal  to  the  removal  of  fo  many  dif- 
eafes,  a  confiderable  number  of  inftances,  and  thofe 

much 
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much  varied,  are  requifite,  to  enable  us  to  draw  a 
certain  conclufion  in  favour  of  any  mode  of  practice. 

i  ♦ 

It  will  be  found,  we  truft,  that  the  prefen  t  year 
has  added  not  inconfiderahly  to  our  flock  of  furgical 
knowledge.  The  difcourfes  on  the  nature  and  cure 
of  wounds,  by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  form  a  work,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  highly  inllrudlive  to  Undents  in  this 
branch  of  medicine.  The  clearnefs  of  his  defcrip- 
lions,  and  the  decided  manner  in  which  he  lays  down 
his  rules,  are  calculated  to  imprefs  the  young  pradti- 
iioner  with  a  proper  confidence  in  himfelf ;  and  lead 
him  to  diftruft,  with  jultice,  much  which  has  been 
publi fhed  by  mere  writers  of  fyftems  on  this  branch 
of  the  healing  art. 

The  difeafe  of  the  bones  termed  Necrofis,  was  a 
fubjedt  that  flood,  much  in  need  of  elucidation,  and  we 
have  no  hefitatioh  in  faying  it  has  received  it  in  an 
eminent  degree,  from  the  judicious  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Ruflel.  In  a  future  number  we  fhajl  have  oc- 
cafion  to  notice  a  valuable  foreign  publication  on  the 
fame  fubjedt. 

The  new  method  of  operating  in  Femoral  Herniae, 
recommended  by  M.  Gimbernat^  is  probably  a  ma¬ 
terial  improvement  in  pradtice.  Its  utility  however 
is  founded  lblely  in  the  accuracy  of  his  anatomical 
defeription.  If  the  ftruBure  of  the  parts  concerned 
be  precifely  as  he  fugg.%,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the  mode  of  ope¬ 
ration  he  has  propofed. 
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Mr.  Home's  Obfervations  on  Strictures  in  the 
Urethra,  throw  much  light  on  a  difficult  and  import¬ 
ant  part  of  furgery.  The  improvement  he  has  fug- 
gelled  in  the  treatment,  conillts  in  applying  the 
cauliic  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
to  llri&ures  lefs  advanced,  but  which  a  bougie  is  of¬ 
ten  found  infufficient  permanently  to  remove.  So 
far  as  the  contraction  in  the  canal  depends  on  the 
formation  of  a  mere  membranous  feptum  crofting 
it,  of  inconsiderable  thicknefs,  the  efficacy  of  the 
cauliic  appears  to  be  indifputable.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  difeafe  fometimes  confilts  in  a  general 
contraction  of  the  urethra,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 

„  >'  ■  .  ,  ,  :  *  .  a 

or  more  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  cauliic  would  Seldom 
be  fuccefsfuL  But  there;  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  cafes  are  not  frequent,  whillt  thole  adduced 
by  Mr.  Home  prove,  that  the  former  often  exili, 
and  are  fufceptible  of  very  effectual  relief  from  the 
means  he  has  recommended. 

The  queftion  with  regard  to  the  action  of  opium 
on  the  living  fyltem,  whether  it  be  a  Jlimulant  or 
a  Jedative ,  Hill  engages  the  attention  of  practitioners. 
Its  Itimulant  effects  have  of  late  been  pretty  gene- 
nerally  admitted,  and  efpecially  amongll  the  favour., 
ers  of  the  Brunonian  theory.  We  find  Dr.  John- 
Hone,  however,  in  his  valuable  Eflays,  Hill  main¬ 
taining  its  character  as  a  fedative.  Its  power  in  af- 
fuaging  pain,  and  in  moderating  exceffive  and  un¬ 
natural  lpafmodic  actions;  its  effects  in  lulling  and 
benumbing  fenfation,  are  well  known  and  univer¬ 
sally 
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filly  acknowledged.  This  fufpenfe  of  fenfation  and 
action,  according  to  Dr.  Johnftone's  idea,  fomewhat 
like  deep,  gives  occalion  to  the  renewal  and  reite¬ 
ration  of  the  vital  powers,  and  thus  becomes  a  re¬ 
mote  caufe  of  invigoration ;  but  he  would  not  hence 
infer  that  it  poileiles  a  diredlly  ftimulating  power. 
If  the  fenfe  of  tafte  be  appealed  to,  or  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fenfation  of  the  living  fibres,  as  in  applying  it 
to  raw  furfaces,  it  would  certainly  appear,  that  the 
famulus  of  pepper,  and  a  hundred  other  fubftanceSj 
infinitely  exceeds  that  of  opium ;  in  truth  their  ef- 
ffe<5ts  are  in  no  wife  analagous.  We  therefore  agree 
with  Dr.  johnftone,  when  we  obferve,  that  the  de¬ 
nominating  opium  a  ftimulant,  meaning  thereby  to 
exprefs  a  direct  power  of  increaling  the  animal 
actions,  does  by  no  means  convey  to  our  minds  its 
true  character. 

That  in  large  dofes  it  is  capable  of  inftantly  ar  re  fl¬ 
ing  the  living  powers,  without  ftruggle  and  without 
refiftance,  is  moft  certain.  In  lefler  dofes  what  are 
its  effects?  It  fometimes  occafions  vomiting — 
it  fometimes  fupprefles  it ;  fometimes  it  lefiens  the 
irritability  and  activity  of  the  alimentary  canal— 
fometimes  it  has  no  fuch  efleft ;  it  fometimes  pro¬ 
duces  fleep — at  others  watchfulnefs ;  fometimes  it 
occafions  fweating— often  it  fupprefles  this  evacua¬ 
tion  ;  it  benumbs  fenfation— or  it  renders  the  body 
acutely  fenfible ;  it  fometimes  occafions  delirium — • 
at  others  it  fupprefles  it.  And  in  this  variety  of 
confequences  from  its  ufe,  no  one  is  necefluiily  piioi 
to  another;  but  eacn  at  times  is  obferved  as  its  fit  ft 
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and  immediate  effect.  It  appears  therefore,  that 
neither  the  term  fiimulant*  nor  that  of  fe dative*  ex- 
preffes  its  proper  character,  as  indicating  its  imme¬ 
diate  mode  of  action.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  aflign 
it  a  name  fufficiently  expreffive  of  its  powers.  Its 
effects  undoubtedly  vary  with  the  conftantly  varying 
Rate  of  the  animal;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
medicinal  qualities  can  011I7  be  derived  from  a  mul¬ 
tiplied  obfervation  of  its  effedts  in  every  variety  of 
conftitution,  both  in  health  and  in  difeafe. 

Amongft  the  works  of  which  we  have  given  an 
analylis,  it  were  eafy  to  mention  many  others  entitled 
to  commendation;  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  be 
more  particular.  * 

We  mull  not  conclude  our  Remarks  without  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  attempt  which  has  lately  been  made 
to  diffufe  medical  knowledge  amongft  the  public ; — - 
we  allude  efpecially  to  the  publication  of  Medical 
Ext  raids,  and  Mr.  Townfend’s  Guide  to  Health .  That 
the  public  are  grofsly  ignorant  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
that  much  evil  and  many  abides  arife  from  this 
fource,  cannot  be  queftioned.  Of  the  propriety  of 
removing  thefe,  like  wife,  by  threading  medical  in¬ 
formation  amongft  the  different  dalles  of  fociety,  we 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  doubt.  With  a  fubjedt 
of  fuch  particular  intereft  to  every  individual,  and 
which  involves  fo  much  of  his  eafe  and  comfort  in 
life,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  one  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  in  feme  meafure  acquainted;  at  leaft  fo 
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far  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  merit  in  others,  and 
to  diftinguilh  the  pra&itioner  of  real  abilities  from  the 
boaftfnl  and  ignorant  quack.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  how  far  this  end  can  be  anfwered,  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  as  truth  what  at  prefent  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  and  endeavouring  to  imprefs  the  public  with 
the  belief  of  theories  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
from  which  the  majority  of  cautious  practitioners 
have  deemed  it  hitherto  prudent  to  withhold  their 
aflent. 

The  pneumatic  practice,  and  the  Brunonian  theory 
are  both  of  them  but  little  underftood  by  practitioners, 
and  their  proper  limits  far  from  being  afcertained. 
To  endeavour  therefore  to  make  the  public  parties 
in  the  caufe,  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  oppo- 
fiiion  on  the  one  hand,  and  partial  reprefentations 
in  favour  of  thefe  doCtrines  on  the  other,  is  furely 
not  ferving  the  caufe  of  truth,  but  calling  on  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  in  aid  of  opinions,  which  can 
only  be  fairly  and  fully  inveltigated  in  the  retired 
paths  of  Icience.  Flattering  hopes  of  improvement 
in  the  healing  art  may  doubtlefs  be  entertained  from 
the  chemical  difcoveries  of  the  prefent  sera,  but  the 
degree  in  which  they  may  be  realized  is  probably  as 
little  known  to  the  propagators  of  the  new. fy  item,  as 
to  its  opponents. 

Pneumatic  medicine,  as  to  its  merits,  has  probably 
been  much  over-rated.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Fer- 
riar’s  Treatife,  that  he  has  been  difappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
aerial  remedies,  and  his  conclufion  is  not'  highly  in 
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their  favour.  In  plithifis,  the  ufe  of  the  hydrogene 
he  has  found  of  lefs  advantage,  than  the  common 
methods  of  practice,  and  in  peripneumony  it  was  al¬ 
together  inefficacious. 

The  application  of  carbonic  acid  air  for  the  cure 
of  cancers,  from  which  we  were  induced  to  hope  fo 
much,  from  the  relation  of  the  cafes  by  Dr.  Ewart/ 
we  are  forry  to  learn  is  not  likely  to  be  productive  of 
tailing  relief.  The  two  patients,  whofe  cafes  we  have 
given  a  full  account  of  in  our  former  volume,  we 
underhand  to  have  both  fallen  viftims  to  this  dread* 
ful  difeafe.  A  tpeedy  recurrence  of  the  fymptoms 
took  place,  which  the  remedy  no  longer  had  a  power 
of  mitigating. 

1  he  unfortunate  termination  of  thefe,  and  other- 
cafes  where  pneumatic  remedies  have  been  employed, 
ought  not,  however,  to  difcourage  us  from  further 
trials.  But  thefe,  as  Dr.  Ferriar  ?well  remarks, 
will  be  undertaken  with  hopes  much  reduced,  and 
eager nefs  greatly  abated. 

*  Vide  Medical  Review,  Vol.  I.  p.  536, 
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